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Introduc- 
tion. 


The  awe  with  which  Plato  regarded  the  character  of  'the    Parmemdts. 

gresLt*  Parmenides  has  extended  to  the  dialogue  which  he  calls 
by  his  name*  None  of  the  writings  of  Plato  have  been  more 
copiously  illustrated,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
in  none  of  them  have  the  interpreters  been  more  at  variance 
with  one  another.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  For  the  Parmenides 
is  more  fragmentary  and  isolated  than  any  other  dialogue,  and 
the  design  of  the  writer  is  not  expressly  stated.  The  date  is 
uncertain ;  the  relation  to  the  other  writings  of  Plato  is  also  un- 
certain; the  connexion  between  the  two  parts  is  at  first  sight 
extremely  obscure ;  and  in  the  latter  of  the  two  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  Plato  is  speaking  his  own  sentiments  by  the 
lips  of  Parmenides,  and  overthrowing  him  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
or  whether  he  is  propounding  consequences  which  would  have 
been  admitted  by  Zeno  and  Parmenides  themselves.  The  con- 
tradictions which  follow  from  the  hypotheses  of  the  one  and 
many  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  transcendental  mysteries ; 
by  others  as  a  mere  illustration,  taken  at  random,  of  a  new 
method.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  sort  of  dialectical 
frenzy,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Megarian  School  (cp.  Cratylus  346, 407  E,  etc.).  The  criticism  on 
his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas  has  also  been  considered,  not  as  a 
real  criticism,  but  as  an  exuberance  of  the  metaphysical  imagin- 
ation which  enabled  Plato  to  go  beyond  himself.  To  the  latter 
part  of  the  dialogue  we  may  certainly  apply  the  words  in  which 
he  himself  describes  the  earlier  philosophers  in  the  Sophist 
(243  A) :  'They  went  on  their  way  rather  regardless  of  whether 
we  understood  them  or  not.' 

The  Parmenides  in  point  of  style  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Platonic  writings ;  the  first  portion  of  the  dialogue  is  in  no  way 
defective  in  ease  and  grace  and  dramatic  interest;  nor  in  the 


The  dramatic 

second  part,  where  there  was  no  room  for  such  qualities,  i; 
any  want  of  clearness  or  precision.  The  latter  half  b  ■ 
quisite  mosaic,  of  which  the  small  pieces  are  with  the  l 
fineness  and  regularity  adapted  to  one  another.  Like  the  Pro- 
tagoras, Phacdo,  and  others,  tlie  whole  is  a  narrated  dialogue, 
combining  with  the  mere  recital  of  the  words  spoken,  the 
observations  of  the  reciter  on  the  efTcct  produced  by  them.  Thus 
we  are  informed  by  him  that  Zeno  and  Parmenides  were  not 
altogether  pleased  at  the  request  of  Socrates  that  they  would 
examine  into  the  nature  of  the  one  and  many  in  the  sphere  of 
Ideas,  aJthough  they  received  his  suggestion  with  approving 
smiles.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  told  that  Parmenides  was  '  aged 
but  well-favoured,'  and  that  Zeno  was  '  very  good-looking' ;  also 
that  Parmenides  affected  to  decline  the  great  argument,  on  which, 
as  Zeno  knew  from  experience,  he  was  not  unwilling  lo  enter. 
The  character  of  Antiphon,  the  half-brother  of  Plato,  who  had 
once  been  inclined  to  philosophy,  but  has  now  shown  the 
hereditary  disposition  for  horses,  is  very  naturally  described. 
He  is  the  sole  depositary  of  the  famous  dialogue;  but,  although 
he  receives  the  strangers  like  a  courteous  gentleman,  he  is  im- 
patient of  the  trouble  of  reciting  it.  As  they  enter,  he  has  been 
giving  orders  to  a  bridle-maker;  by  this  slight  touch  Plato 
verifies  the  previous  description  of  him.  After  a  little  per- 
suasion he  is  Induced  to  favour  the  Clazomenians,  who  come  from 
a  distance,  with  a  rehearsal.  Respecting  the  vbit  of  Zeno  and 
Parmenides  to  Athens,  we  may  observe —  first,  that  such  a  visit  is 
consistent  wilh  dates,  and  may  possibly  have  occurred ;  secondly, 
that  Plato  is  very  likely  to  liave  invented  the  meeting  ('You, 
Socrates,  can  easily  invent  Egyptian  talcs  or  anything  else,* 
Phaedrus  275  6} ;  thirdly,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
circumstance  as  determining  the  date  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno; 
fourthly,  that  the  same  occasion  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Plato  in  two  other  places  (Tbcaet.  183  E,  Soph.  217  C). 

Many  interpreters  have  regarded  the  Parmenides  as  a  '  reductio 
ad  absurdum '  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.  But  would  Plato  have 
been  likely  to  place  this  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  Parmenides 
himself,  who  appeared  to  him,  in  Homeric  language,  to  be 
'venerable  and  awful,'  and  to  have  a  'glorious  depth  of  mind'? 
(Theaet  183  E).     It  may  be  admitted  that  be  has  ascribed  to  an 
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Eleatic  stranger  in  the  Sophist  opinions  which  went  beyond  the    parmenides. 

doctrines  of  the  Eleatics.     But  the  Eleatic  stranger  exjpressly 

criticises  the  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up;  he 

admits  that  he  is  going  to  '  lay  hands  on  his  father  Parmenides.' 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  said  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides.     How  then, 

without  a  word  of  explanation,  could  Plato  assign  to  them  the 

refutation  of  their  own  tenets? 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive  is  that  the  Parmenides 
is  not  a  refutation  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.  Nor  would  such  an 
explanation  afford  any  satisfactory  connexion  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  dialogue.  And  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
Plato's  own  relation  to  the  Eleatics.  For  of  all  the  pre-Socratic 
philosophers,  he  speaks  of  them  with  the  greatest  respect.  But 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  upon  them  a  more  unmeaning  slight 
than  to  ascribe  to  their  great  master  tenets  the  reverse  of  those 
which  he  actually  held. 

Two  preliminary  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  that  whatever 
latitude  we  may  allow  to  Plato  in  bringing  together  by  a  '  tour  de 
force,'  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  dissimilar  themes,  yet  he  always  in 
some  way  seeks  to  find  a  connexion  for  them.  Many  threads 
join  together  in  one  the  love  and  dialectic  of  the  Phaedrus.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  the  great  artist  would  place  in  juxtaposition 
two  absolutely  divided  and  incoherent  subjects.  And  hence  we 
are  led  to  make  a  second  remark :  viz.  that  no  explanation  of  the 
Parmenides  can  be  satisfactory  which  docs  not  indicate  the  con- 
nexion of  the  first  and  second  parts.  To  suppose  that  Plato 
would  first  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  Parmenides  attack  the 
Platonic  Ideas,  and  then  proceed  to  a  similar  but  more  fatal 
assault  on  his  own  doctrine  of  Being,  appears  to  be  the  height 
of  absurdity. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  Plato  showing  greater  meta- 
physical power  than  that  in  which  he  assails  his  own  theory  of 
Ideas.  The  arguments  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  those  of  Aristotle ; 
they  are  the  objections  which  naturally  occur  to  a  modern  student 
of  philosophy.  Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  find  Plato 
criticizing  the  very  conceptions  which  have  been  supposed  in 
after  ages  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him.  How  can  he 
have  placed  himself  so  completely  without  them  ?  How  can  he 
have  ever  persisted  in   them  after  seeing  the   fatal  objections 


The  genuineness  of  the  Parmenides. 
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Parwumdn,  which  might  be  urged  against  them  ?  The  consideradon  of  thii 
difficulty  has  led  a  recent  critic  (Ueberweg),  who  in  general 
accepts  the  authorized  canon  of  the  Platonic  writings,  to  condemn 
the  Parmenides  as  spurious.  The  accidental  want  of  external 
evidence,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  favour  this  opinion. 

In  answer,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  ancient  writiog 
of  equal  length  and  excellence  is  known  to  be  spurious.    Nor  is 
the  silence  of  Aristotle  to  be  hastily  assumed ;  there  is  at  least 
a  doubt  whether  his  use  of  the  same  arguments  does  not  involve 
the  inference  that  he  knew  the  work.    And,  if  the  Parmenides  b 
spurious,  like  Uebcrweg,  we  are  led  on  further  than  we  originally 
intended,  to  pass  a  similar  condemnation  on  the  Thcactetus  and 
Sophist,  and  therefore  on  the  Politicus  (cp.  Theaet.  183  £,  Soph. 
217).     But  the  objection  is  in  reality  fanciful,  and  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ideas  was  held  by  Plato 
throughout  his  life  in  the  same  form.     For  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Platonic  Ideas  were  in  constant  process  of  growth  and  trans- 
mutation ;  sometimes  veiled  in  poetry  and  mythology,  then  again 
emerging  as  fixed  Ideas,  in  some  passages  regarded  as  absolute 
nd  eternal,  and  in  others  as  relative  to  the  human  mind,  existing 
n  and  derived  from  external  objects  as  well  as  transcending  them. 
The  anamnesis  of  the  Ideas  is  chiefly  insisted  upon  in  the  mythical 
portions  of  the  dialogues,  and  really  occupies  a  very  small  space 
(in  the  entire  works  of  Plato.    Their  transcendental  existence  is 
(not  asserted,  and  is  therefore  implicitly  denied  in  the  Philebus; 
/different  forms  arc  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Republic,  and  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  Sophist,  the  Politicus,  and  the 
iLaws,  much  as  Universals  would  be  spoken  of  in  modem  books, 
llndeed,  there  are  very  faint  traces  of  the  transcendental  doctrine 
pf  Ideas,  that  is,  of  their  existence  apart  from  the  mind,  in  any  of 
I'lato's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mcno,  the  Phaedrus, 
the  Phaedo,  and  in  portions  of  the  Republic.     The  stereotyped 
form  which  Aristotle  has  given  to  them  is  not  found  in  Plato  (cp. 
(Essay  on  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Meno). 

The  full  discussion  of  this  subject  involves  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  But,  without  digressing  further  from  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  Parmenides,  we  may  remark  that  Plato  is  quite  serious  in 
his  objections  to  his  own  doctrines ;  nor  does  Socrates  attempt  to 
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offer  any  answer  to  them.     The  pcrplexiiies  which  surround  [he    FamunMrt. 
one  and  many  in  the  sphere  of  the  \Acns  are  also  alluded  to  in  the    tNTiM 
Philebus,  and  no  answer  is  given  to  them.     Nor  have  they  ever       '"° 
been  ansivcred,  nor  can  they  be  answered  by  any  one  else  who 
separates  the  phenomenal  from  the  real.     To  suppose  that  Plato, 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  reached  a  point  of  view  from  which  he 
was  able  to  answer  them,  is  n  groundless  assumption.     The  real 
progress  of  Plato's  own  mind  has  been  partly  concealed  from  lis 
by  the  dogmatic  statements  of  Aristotle,  and  also  by  the  de- 
generacy of  his  own  followers,  with  whom  a  doctrine  of  numbers 
quickly  superseded  Ideas. 

As  a  preparation  for  answering  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  suggested,  we  may  begin  by  sketching  the  first  portion 
of  the  dialogue :  — 

116  Cephalus.  of  Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  the  birthplace  of  Anaxa-  Anal' 
goras,  a  citixcn  of  no  mean  city  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who 
b  the  narrator  of  the  dialogue,  describes  himself  as  meeting 
Adeimantus  and  Glaucon  in  the  Agora  at  Athens.  'Welcome, 
Cephalus  :  can  we  do  anything  for  you  in  Athens  ? '  '  Why,  yes ; 
I  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  First,  tell  me  your  half-brother's 
name,  which  I  have  forgotten — he  was  a  mere  child  when  I  was 
last  here;  — I  know  his  father's, which  is  Pyrilampcs.'  '  Yea,  and 
the  name  of  our  brother  is  Antiphon.  But  why  do  you  ask  ? '  '  Let 
me  introduce  to  you  some  countrymen  of  mine,  who  are  lovers  of 
philosophy ;  they  have  heard  that  Antiphon  rcraembers  a  con- 
versation of  Socrates  with  Parmcnides  and  Zcno,  of  which  the 
report  came  10  him  from  Pythodorus,  Zeno's  friend.'  'That  is 
quite  true,*  '  Andean  they  hear  the  dialogue?'  '  Nothing  easier; 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  piece ;  at 
present,  his  thoughts  have  another  direction ;  he  takes  after  his 
grandfather,  .ind  has  given  up  philosophy  for  horses.* 

J17  '  We  went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  giving  instructions  to 
a  worker  in  brn^  about  a  bridle.  When  he  had  done  with  him, 
and  had  learned  from  his  brothers  the  purpose  of  our  visit,  he 
nlvtcd  Rie  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we  asked  him  to  repeat 
Uw  dialogue.  At  first,  he  complained  of  the  trouble,  but  he  soon 
mted.  He  told  us  that  Pythodorus  had  described  to  him  the 
e  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno;  they  had  come  to  Athens 
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at  Ihe  great  Panalhenaea,  the  former  being  at  the  time  about 
sixty-five  years  old,  aged  but  well-favoured  —  Zcno,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  beloved  of  Parmenides  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
about  forty,  and  very  good-looking; — that  they  lodged  with 
Pytbodorus  at  the  Ceramicus  outside  the  wall,  whither  Socrates, 
then  a  very  young  man,  came  to  see  them :  Zeno  was  rending 
one  of  hb  theses,  which  he  had  nearly  finished,  when  Pytbodorus 
entered  with  Parmenides  and  Aristotelcs,  who  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  Thirty.  When  the  recitation  was  completed,  Socrates 
requested    that  the  first  thesis  of  the  treatise  might  be  read 

'  You  mean,  Zeno,'  said  Socrates,  '  to  argue  that  being,  if  it  is 
many,  must  be  both  like  and  unlike,  which  is  a  contradiction; 
and  each  division  of  your  argument  is  intended  to  ehcit  a  similar 
absurdity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  follow  from  the  assumption 
that  being  is  many.'  'Such  is  my  meaning.'  'I  see,'  said  1 
Socrates,  turning  to  Parmenides,  '  that  Zeno  Is  your  second  self 
in  his  writings  too;  you  prove  admir.ibly  [hat  the  all  is  one:  he 
gives  proofs  no  less  convincing  diat  the  many  are  nought.  To 
deceive  the  world  by  saying  the  same  thing  in  entirely  different 
forms,  is  a  strain  of  art  beyond  most  of  us.'  '  Yes,  Socrates,"  said 
Zeno;  '  but  though  you  are  as  keen  as  a  Spartan  hound,  you  do 
not  quite  catch  the  motive  of  the  piece,  which  was  only  intended 
to  protect  Parmenides  against  ridicule  by  showing  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  many  involved  greater  ab- 
surdities than  the  hypothesis  of  the  one.  The  book  was  a 
youthful  composition  of  mine,  which  was  stolen  from  me,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  choice  about  the  publication.'  '  I  quite  believe 
you,'  said  Socrates;  'but  will  you  answer  me  a  question?  I 
should  like  to  know,  whether  you  would  assume  an  idea  of  like-  ■ 
ness  in  the  abstract,  which  is  the  contradictory  of  unlikeness  in 
the  abstract,  by  participation  in  either  or  both  of  which  things 
are  like  or  unlike  or  partly  both.  For  the  same  things  may  very 
well  partake  of  hkc  and  unlike  in  the  concrete,  though  like  and 
unhke  in  the  abstract  are  irreconcileable.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  absurdity  in  maintaining  that  the  same  things 
may  partake  of  the  one  and  many,  though  I  should  be  indeed^ 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  absolute  one  is  also  many, 
example,  I,  being  many,  that  Is  to  say,  having  many  parts  0 
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yel  also  one,  and  partake  of  the  one,  being  one  of    j\ 
rvcfl  who  are  here  present  (cp.  Philebus  14,  15).     This  is  nol    A] 
)  absurdity,  but  a  truUin.     Dul  I  should  be  amazed  if  there  were 
iimilar  entanglement  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  nor 
in  1  bchevc  Ihal  one  and  many,  like  and  unlike,  rest  and  motion, 
lh<  abstract,  arc  capable  either  of  admixture  or  of  separation.' 
fylhodorus  said  that  in  his  opinion  Parmenidcs  and  Zeno  were 
U  my  well  pleased  at  the  questions  which  were  miscd ;  never- 
xiOB,  they  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled  in  seeming  delight 
ld4dmiration  of  Socrates.      'Tell  me,"  said  Parracnides,  'doyoil  '1 
link  dtat  the  abstract  ideas  of  likeness,  unity,  and  the  rest,  exist 
Mil  from  individuals  which  partake  of  them  ?  and  is  this  your 
irti  distinction?'     'I   think  that  there  are  such   ideas.'     'And~^ 

you  make  abstract  ideas  of  the  just,  ihc  beautiful,  the 
wJf'  '  Ves,'  he  said.  'And  of  human  beings  like  ourselves,  of„^ 
Iter,  lire,  and  the  like  ? '  *  I  am  not  certain.'  'And  would  you  | 
•  undecided  also  a^out  ideas  of  which  the  mention  will,  perhaps,  I 
rpBir  Uui;hable :  of  hair,  mud,  Rlih,  and  other  things  which  arc  J 
lae  and  vile  ? '  '  No.  Parmenidcs ;  visible  things  like  these  are,  [ 
1  teiieve.  only  what  they  appear  to  be :  though  I  am  sometime^'' 
imagine  that  there  is  nothing  without  an  idea ;  but  I 
Fpnss  any  such  notion,  from  a  fear  of  falling  into  an  abyss  of 
onsdisc.'     *  Vou  are   young,  Socrates,   and  tlicreforc  naturally 

ihc  opinions  of  men ;  the  time  will  come  when  philosophy 
111  have  a  firmer  hold  of  you,  and  you  will  not  despise  even  the 
Cancsl  things.  But  tell  me,  is  your  mcining  that  things  become 
ktbf  partaking  of  likeness,  great  by  partaking  of  greatness,  just  4 
111  beautiful  by  partaking  of  justice  and  beauty,  and  so  of  other  V 
leas?'  ■  Yes.  that  is  my  meaning,'  'And  do  you  suppose  the 
idiviilusl  to  partake  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  part  ? '  '  Why  not  of 
ic  whole?  '  said  Socrates.  '  Because,'  said  Parraenidea,  '  in  that 
IK  flic  whole,  which  is  one,  will  become  many.'  'Nay,'  said 
lies,  'the  whole  may  be  like  the  day,  which  is  one  and  in 
any  places :  in  this  way  the  ideas  may  be  one  and  also  many.' 
In  tbc  same  sort  of  way,'  said  Parmenides,  '  as  a  sail,  which  is 
K,  may  be  a  cover  to  many — that  is  your  meaning?'  'Ves.' 
ind  troiild  you  say  that  each  man  is  covered  by  the  whole  sail, 
bya  part  only?'  'By  a  part.'  'Then  the  ideas  have  pans, 
A  the  objects  partake  of  a  part  of  them  only  ? '    '  That  seems  to 
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ParmfHuies,  foUow.'  'And  would  you  like  to  say  that  the  ideas  are  really 
Analysis.  divisible  and  yet  remain  one?'  'Certainly  not*  'Would  you 
venture  to  affirm  that  great  objects  have  a  portion  only  of  great- 
ness transferred  to  them ;  or  that  small  or  equal  objects  are  small 
or  equal  because  they  are  only  portions  of  smallness  or  equality?' 
'  Impossible. '  '  But  how  can  individuals  participate  in  ideas,  except 
in  the  ways  which  I  have  mentioned?'  'That  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.'  '  I  should  imagine  the  conception  of  ideas  to  *:: 
arise  as  follows:  you  see  great  objects  pervaded  by  a  common 
form  or  idea  of  greatness,  which  you  abstract.'  '  That  is  quite 
true.'  'And  supposing  you  embrace  in  one  view  the  idea  of 
greatness  thus  gained  and  the  individuals  which  it  comprises,  a 
further  idea  of  greatness  arises,  which  makes  both  great ;  and 
this  may  go  on  to  infinity.'  Socrates  replies  that  the  ideas  may 
be  thoughts  in  the  mind  only ;  in  this  case,  the  consequence  would 
no  longer  follow.  '  But  must  not  the  thought  be  of  something 
which  is  the  same  in  all  and  is  the  idea  ?  And  if  the  world  par- 
takes in  the  ideas,  and  the  ideas  are  thoughts,  must  not  all  things 
think  ?  Or  can  thought  be  without  thought  ? '  'I  acknowledge  the 
unmeaningness  of  this,'  says  Socrates,  '  and  would  rather  have  re- 
course to  the  explanation  that  the  ideas  are  types  in  nature,  and 
that  other  things  partake  of  them  by  becoming  like  them.'  '  But 
to  become  like  them  is  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  idea; 
and  the  likeness  of  the  idea  and  the  individuals  implies  another  i 
idea  of  likeness,  and  another  without  end.'  'Quite  true.'  'The 
theory,  then,  of  participation  by  likeness  has  to  be  given  up. 
You  have  hardly  yet,  Socrates,  found  out  the  real  difficulty  of 
maintaining  abstract  ideas.'  'What  difficulty?'  *  The  greatest 
of  all  perhaps  is  this:  an  opponent  will  argue  that  the  ideas 
are  not  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge ;  and  you  cannot 
disprove  the  assertion  without  a  long  and  laborious  demonstration, 
which  he  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  you  nor  any  one  who  maintains  the  existence  of  absolute 
ideas  will  affirm  that  they  are  subjective.'  'That  would  be  a 
contradiction.'  'True;  and  therefore  any  relation  in  these  ideas 
is  a  relation  which  concerns  themselves  only ;  and  the  objects 
which  are  named  after  them,  are  relative  to  one  another  only,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ideas  themselves.'  'How  do  you 
mean  ? '  said  Socrates.    'I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this  way:  — 
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One  of  us  has  a  slave ;  and  the  idea  of  a  slave  in  the  abstract  is  Parmenidet, 
relative  to  the  idea  of  a  master  in  the  abstract ;  this  correspond-  analysis. 
ence  of  ideas,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
154  relation  of  our  slave  to  us. — Do  you  see  my  meaning?'  *  Per- 
fectly.' 'And  absolute  knowledge  in  the  same  way  corresponds 
to  absolute  truth  and  being,  and  particular  knowledge  to  particular 
truth  and  being.'  *  Clearly.'  *And  there  is  a  subjective  know- 
ledge which  is  of  subjective  truth,  having  many  kinds,  general  and 
particular.  But  the  ideas  themselves  are  not  subjective,  and 
therefore  are  not  within  our  ken.'  'They  are  not'  'Then  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  in  their  own  nature  are  unknown  to  us  ? ' 
'It  would  seem  so.'  'There  is  a  worse  consequence  yet.'  'What 
is  that?'  'I  think  we  must  admit  that  absolute  knowledge  is  the 
most  exact  knowledge,  which  we  must  therefore  attribute  to  God. 
But  then  see  what  follows :  God,  having  this  exact  knowledge, 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  human  things,  as  we  have  divided  the 
two  spheres,  and  forbidden  any  passing  from  one  to  the  other: — 
the  gods  have  knowledge  and  authority  in  their  world  only,  as  we 
135  have  in  ours.'  '  Yet,  surely,  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge  is  mon- 
strous.*—  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  involved 
in  the  assumption  of  absolute  ideas ;  the  learner  will  find  them 
nearly  impossible  to  understand,  and  the  teacher  who  has  to  im- 
part them  will  require  superhuman  ability ;  there  will  always  be 
a  suspicion,  either  that  they  have  no  existence,  or  are  beyond 
human  knowledge.'  'There  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Socrates. 
'Yet  if  these  difficulties  induce  you  to  give  up  universal  ideas, 
what  becomes  of  the  mind?  and  where  are  the  reasoning  and 
reflecting  powers?  philosophy  is  at  an  end.'  'I  certainly  do  not 
see  my  way.'  *  I  think,'  said  Parmenides,  '  that  this  arises  out  of 
your  attempting  to  define  abstractions,  such  as  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  just,  before  you  have  had  sufficient  previous 
training ;  I  noticed  your  deficiency  when  you  were  talking  with 
Aristoteles,  the  day  before  yesterday.  Your  enthusiasm  is  a 
wonderful  gift ;  but  1  fear  that  unless  you  discipline  yourself  by 
dialectic  while  you  are  young,  truth  will  elude  your  grasp.'  'And 
what  kind  of  discipline  would  you  recommend?'  'The  training 
which  you  heard  Zeno  practising;  at  the  same  time,  I  admire 
your  saying  to  him  that  you  did  not  care  to  consider  the  difficulty 
in   reference   to  visible  objects,  but   only  in    relation   to  ideas.' 
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'  Yes ;  because  I  think  that  in  visible  objects  you  may  easily  show 
any  number  of  inconsistent   consequences.'      'Yes;    and   you 
should  consider,  not  only  the  consequences  which  follow  from  a 
given  hypothesis,  but  the  consequences  also  which  follow  from 
the  denial  of  the  hypothesis.     For  example,  what  follows  from  the 
assumption   of  the  existence  -  of  the   many,  and   the  counter- 
argument of  what  follows  from  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
many :    and  similarly  of  likeness  and  unlikencss,  motion,  rest, 
generation,  corruption,  being  and  not  being.     And  the  conse- 
quences must  include  consequences  to  the  things  supposed  and  to 
other  things,  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  one  another,  to 
individuals  whom  you  select,  to  the  many,  and  to  the  all ;  these 
must  be  drawn  out  both  on  the  affirmative  and  on  the  negative 
hypothesis, —  that  is,  if  you  are  to  train  yourself  perfectly  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  truth.*     *  What  you  arc  suggesting  seems  to  b^ 
a  tremendous  process,  and  one  of  which  I  do  not  quite  understand, 
the  nature,'  said  Socrates ;  *  will  you  give  me  an  example  ?  *   *  Yoii. 
must  not  impose  such  a  task  on  a  man  of  my  years,'  said  Par-> 
menides.     'Then  will  you,  Zeno?'     *Let  us  rather,' said  Zeno» 
with  a  smile,  'ask  Parmcnides,  for  the  undertaking  is  a  serious 
one,  as  he  truly  says ;  nor  could  1  urge  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
except  in  a  select  audience  of  persons  who  will  understand  him.* 
The  whole  party  joined  in  the  request. 
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Here  we  have,  first  of  all,  an  unmistakable  attack  made  by  the 
youthful  Socrates  on  the  paradoxes  of  Zcno.  He  perfectly  under- 
stands their  drift,  and  Zeno  himself  is  supposed  to  admit  this. 
But  they  appear  to  him,  as  he  says  in  the  Philebus  also,  to  be 
rather  truisms  than  paradoxes.  For  every  one  must  acknowledge 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  body  being  one  has  many  members,  and 
that,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  like  partakes  of  the  unlike,  the  many 
of  the  one.  The  real  difficulty  begins  with  the  relations  of  ideas 
in  themselves,  whether  of  the  one  and  many,  or  of  any  other  ideas, 
to  one  another  and  to  the  mind.  But  this  was  a  problem  which 
the  Eleatic  philosophers  had  never  considered;  their  thoughts 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  contradictions  of  matter,  motion,  space, 
and  the  like. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Parmenides  and  Zeno  should  hear  the 
novel  speculations  of  Socrates  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration 


d  diaplcaiurc.  He  was  going  out  of  the  received  circle  of  dui-  Pai 
Drion  into  a  region  in  which  they  could  hardly  follow  him.  Ui 
DPI  tlic  crude  idea  of  Being  in  the  abstract,  he  was  about  to 
3cm!  to  universals  or  general  notions.  There  is  no  con- 
d'clion  in  malcrial  things  partaking  of  the  ideas  of  one  and 
iny;  neither  is  there  any  contradiction  in  the  ideas  of  one  and 
jiy,  libc  and  UiilJku,  in  themselves.  But  the  contradiction  arises 
en  *e  attempt  to  coneeivc  ideas  in  their  connexion,  at  to 
their  relation  to  phenomena.  Still  be  affirms  the  ex- 
Itncc  of  such  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  position  which  is  now  in 
m  submitted  to  the  criticisms  of  Parmenides. 
To  appreciate  truly  the  character  of  these  criticisms,  we  must 
member  the  place  held  by  Parmenides  in  the  history  of  Greek 
hllowphy.  He  is  the  founder  of  idealism,  and  also  of  dialectic, 
in  modem  phraseology,  of  metaphysics  and  logic  (1'heaet. 
gj  E.  Soph,  217  C,  241  D).  Like  Plato,  he  is  sIruggUng  after 
meiliing  wider  and  deeper  than  satisfied  the  contemporary 
rthigoreans.  And  Plato  with  a  true  instinct  recognizes  him  as 
I  spiritual  father,  whom  he  'revered  and  honoured  more  than 
I  other  philosophers  together.'  He  may  be  supposed  to  have 
ought  more  than  he  said,  or  was  able  to  express.  And,  although 
L  Hwld  not,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  have  criticiicd  the  ideas  of  Plato 
anaehronism,  the  criticism  is  appropriately  placed  in 
ur  mouth  of  the  founder  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 
There  was  probably  a  time  in  the  life  of  Plato  when  the  elhical 
aching  of  Socrates  came  into  conRict  with  the  metaphysical 
«Ofies  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  he  sought  to  supplement 
K  one  by  the  other.  The  older  philosophers  were  great  and 
rfuli  and  ihey  had  the  charm  of  antiquity.  Something  which 
and  I  response  in  his  own  mind  seemed  to  have  been  lost  as 
[Das  gained  in  the  Socraiic  dialectic.  He  felt  no  incongruity  in 
e  veteran  Parmenides  correcting  the  youthful  Socrates.  Two 
Mti  in  his  criticism  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  First  of 
1,  Pirmenides  tries  him  by  the  test  of  consistency.  Socrates  is 
Srng  to  assume  ideas  or  principles  of  the  just,  the  beautiful,  (he 
lod,  and  to  extend  them  to  man  (cp.  Phaedo  98) ;  but  he  is  re- 
Banlta  admit  that  there  are  general  ideas  of  hair,  mud,  filth,  cic. 
tnr  is  an  ethical  universal  or  iden,  but  is  there  also  a  universal 
phystcsf  —  of  the  meanest  things  in  the  world  as  weU  as  of 


wilh  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  Plato. 

I,  the  greatest  P  Parmenides  rebukes  this  want  of  consistency  i: 
Socrates,  which  he  attributes  to  his  youth.  As  be  grows  older, 
philosophy  will  take  a  firmer  hold  of  him,  and  then  he  will  despisf 
neither  great  things  nor  small,  and  he  will  think  less  of  the 
opinions  of  mankind  (cp.  Soph.  217  A).  Here  is  lightly  touched 
one  of  the  most  familiar  principles  of  modem  philosophy,  that  ii 
the  meanest  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  noblest,  in  mud 
and  filth,  as  well  as  in  the  sun  and  stars,  great  truths  are  c 
lained.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  note  also  the  transition  in 
mind  of  Plato,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes  (Met.  i.  6,  z),  when,  as  be 
says,  he  transferred  the  Socratic  universal  of  ethics  to  the  whole 
of  nature. 

The  other  criticism  of  Parmenides  on  Socrates  attributes  to  him 
a  want  of  practice  in  dialectic.     He  has  observed  this  deficiency 
in  him  when  talking  lo  Aristoteles  on  a  previous  occasion.     Plato 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  something  more  in  the  dialectic  of 
Zenothan  in  the  mere  interrogation  of  Socrates.     Here,  again,  1 
may  perhaps  be  describing  the  process  which  his  own  mind  we 
■  through  when  he  first  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  whether 
at  Megara  or  elsewhere,  with   the   Eleatic  and   Mcgarian   philo- 
sophers.    Still,  Parmenides  does  not  deny  to  Socrates  the  credit 
of  having  gone  beyond  them  In  seeking  to  apply  the  paradoxe: 
Zcno  to  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  application  which  he  himself  makes  , 
of  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dialogue.     He  ihen  proceeds 
explain   to  him   the  sort  of  mental   gymnastic  which  he  should 
practise.     He  should  consider  not  only  what  would  follow  from  a 
given  hypothesis,  but  what  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  It,  to 
that  which  Is  the  subject  of  ihe  hypothesis,  and  lo  all  other  things. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  of  any  such 
method  being  attributed  to  Socrates  i    nor  is  the  dialectic  here 
spoken  of  that  '  favourite  method  '  of  proceeding  by  regular  d 
sions,  which  is  described  in  the  Phaedrus  and  Philebus,  and  of 
which  examples  are  given  in  the  Politicus  and  in  the  Sophist, 
is  expressly  spoken  of  (p.  135  E)  as  the  method  which  Socrates 
had  heard  Zeno  practise  in  the  days  of  his  youth  (cp.  Soph.  217  C), 

The  discussion  of  Socrates  with  Parmenides  Is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  Plato.  Few  writers  have  ever  been  able 
to  anticipate  '  the  criticism  of  Ihe  morrow '  on  their  own  favourite 
notions.     But  Plato  may  here  be  said  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
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not  only  of  the  morrow,  but  of  all  after-ages  on  the  Platonic  Ideas.  Parm^nidts. 
For  in  some  points  he  touches  questions  which  have  not  yet 
rpe^ved  their  solution  in  modem  .philosophy. 
/^y/\^t  first  difficulty  which  Parmenides  raises  respecting  the 
^Platonic  ideas  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  individuals  are  con- 
nected with  them.  Do  they  participate  in  the  ideas,  or  do  they 
merely  resemble  them  ?  Parmenides  shows  that  objections  may 
be  urged  against  either  of  these  modes  of  conceiving  the  connec- 
tion. Things  are  little  by  partaking  of  littleness,  g^eat  by  par- 
taking of  greatness,  and  the  like.  But  they  cannot  partake  of  a 
part  of  greatness,  for  that  will  not  make  them  g^eat,  etc. ;  nor  can 
each  object  monopolise  the  whole.  The  only  answer  to  this  is, 
that '  partaking '  is  a  figure  of  speech,  really  corresponding  to  the 
processes  which  a  later  logic  designates  by  the  terms  'abstrac- 
tion'and  'generalization.*  When  we  have  described  accurately 
the  methods  or  forms  which  the  mind  employs,  we  cannot  further 
criticize  them ;  at  least  we  can  only  criticize  them  with  reference 
to  their  fitness  as  instruments  of  thought  to  express  facts. 

Socrates  attempts  to  support  his  view  of  the  ideas  by  the  parallel 
of  the  day,  which  is  one  and  in  many  places ;  but  he  is  easily 
driven  from  his  position  by  a  counter  illustration  of  Parmenides, 
who  compares  the  idqa  of  greatness  to  a  sail.  He  truly  explains 
to  Socrates  that  he  has  attained  the  conception  of  ideas  by  a  pro- 
cessor generalization.  At  the  same  time,  he  points  out  a  difficulty, 
which  appears  to  be  involved  —  viz.  that  the  process  of  generaliza- 
tion will  go  on  to  infinity.  Socrates  meets  the  supposed  difficulty 
by  a  flash  of  light,  which  is  indeed  the  true  answer  '  that  the  ideas 
are  in  our  minds  only.'  Neither  realism  is  the  truth,  nor  nomi- 
nalism is  the  truth,  but  conceptualism ;  and  conceptualism  or  any 
other  psychological  theory  falls  very  far  short  of  the  infinite 
subtlety  of  language  and  thought. 

But  the  realism  of  ancient  philosophy  will  not  admit  of  this 
answer,  which  is  repelled  by  Parmenides  with  another  truth  or 
half-truth  of  later  philosophy,  *  Every  subject  or  subjective  must 
have  an  object'  Here  is  the  great  though  unconscious  truth 
(shall  we  say?)  or  error,  which  underlay  the  early  Greek  philo- 
sophy. *  Ideas  must  have  a  real  existence ; '  they  are  not  mere 
forms  or  opinions,  which  may  be  changed  arbitrarily  by  individuals. 
But  the  early  Greek  philosopher  never  clearly  saw  that  true 
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ideas  were  only  universal  facts,  and  that  there  might  be  error  in 
universals  as  well  as  in  particulars. 

Socrates  makes  one  more  attempt  to  defend  the  Platonic  Ideas 
by  representing  them  as  paradigms;  thb  is  again  answered  by 
the  '  argumentum  ad  infinitum.'  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
the  process  which  is  thus  described  has  no  real  existence.  The 
mind,  after  having  obtained  a  general  idea,  does  not  really  go  on 
to  form  another  which  includes  that,  and  all  the  individuals  con> 
tained  under  it,  and  another  and  another  without  end.  The 
difficulty  belongs  in  fact  to  the  Megarian  age  of  philosophy,  and-is 
due  to  their  illogical  logic,  and  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  part  played  by  language  in  the  process  of 
thought.  No  such  perplexity  could  ever  trouble  a  modem  metap 
physician,  any  more  than  the  fallacy  of  '  calvus '  or  '  acervus,'  or 
of  'Achilles  and  the  tortoise.'  These  'surds'  of  metaphysia 
ought  to  occasion  no  more  difficulty  in  speculation  than  a 
perpetually  recurring  fraction  in  arithmetic. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  objection  which  follows:  How  are  we 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  human  truth  and  absolute  truth, 
between  gods  and  men  ?  This  is  the  difficulty  of  philosophy  in  afl 
ages :  How  can  we  get  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own  ideas,  or  how, 
remaining  within  them,  can  we  have  any  criterion  of  a  truth 
beyond  and  independent  of  them?  Parmenidcs  draws  out  this 
difficulty  with  great  clearness.  According  to  him,  there  are  not 
only  one  but  two  chasms :  the  first,  between  individuals  and  the 
ideas  which  have  a  common  name ;  the  second,  between  the  ideas 
in  us  and  the  ideas  absolute.  The  first  of  these  two  difficulties 
mankind,  as  we  may  say,  a  little  parodying  the  language  of  the 
Philcbus,  have  long  agreed  to  treat  as  obsolete;  the  second 
remains  a  difficulty  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  and  is  the  stumblingblock  of  Kant's  Kritik, 
and  of  the  Hamiltonian  adaptation  of  Kant,  as  well  as  of  the 
Platonic  ideas.  It  has  been  said  that '  you  cannot  criticize  Revela- 
tion.' 'Then  how  do  you  know  what  is  Revelation,  or  that  there 
is  one  at  all,'  is  the  immediate  rejoinder — '  You  know  nothing  of 
things  in  themselves.'  *Then  how  do  you  know  that  there  are  ' 
things  in  themselves  ? '  In  sonie  respects,  the  difficulty  pressed 
harder  upon  the  Greek  than  upon  ourselves.  For  conceiving  of 
God  more  under  the  attribute  of  knowledge  than  we  do,  he  was 
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Ullfr  part  of  dialogue  an  imitation  of  Z(ho. 

K  under  the  necessity  of  separating  the  divine  from  the  human,    / 
U  imi  spheres  which  had  no  communicalion  with  one  anothcr^X.'  i 

IlijKiniirkablc  that  I'blo.spi^aking  by  the  mouth  of  Piirmcni^s, 
iluB  nM  treat  even  this  second  class  of  diffi::ulties  as  hopeless  or 
jibolnblc.  He  says  only  that  they  cannot  he  explained  without 
t  bug  and  laborious  demonstration  :  '  the  tenchcr  will  require 
supuhuman  ability,  and  the  learner  will  be  hard  of  understanding." 
But  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  find  an  answer  to  them  ;  for,  as 
Sncnln  and  I'armcnidcs  both  admit,  the  denial  of  abstract  ideas 
ii  iht  destruction  of  the  mind.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  among 
AeGit^k  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
t  fttnic  might  arise  from  the  denial  of  univcrsals,  similar  to  that 
•hicti  arose  in  the  last  century  from  Hume's  dunial  of  our  ideas 

I  of  cau«c  nnd  effect.  Men  do  not  at  first  recogitiic  that  thought, 
likr  digestion,  will  go  on  much  the  same,  notwithstanding  any 
theories  which  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
process,  Parmcnides  attributes  the  difficulties  in  which  Socrates 
is  involved  to  a  want  of  comprehensiveness  in  his  mode  of  reason- 
ing; he  should  consider  every  question  on  the  negative  as  well  as 
the  positive  hypothesis,  with  reference  to  the  consequences  which 
tor  from  the  denial  as  well  as  from  the  assertion  of  a  givirn 
UaitiDcnt. 

The  ttffiumcnl  which  follows  is  the  most  singular  In  Plato.  It 
appeusto  be  an  imitation,  or  parody,  of  the  Zcnonian  dialectic, 
juit  as  the  speeches  in  the  Phaedrus  arc  an  imitation  of  the  style 
of  Ly^ias,  or  as  the  derivations  in  the  Cratylus  or  the  fallacies  of 
the  Euthydemtis  are  a  parody  of  some  contemporary  Sophist. 
TTie  interlocutor  is  not  supposed,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Platonic 
dinlogues,  to  take  a  living  part  in  the  argument ;  he  is  only  required 
to  Wy  '  Yes  *  and  '  No '  in  the  right  places.  A  hint  has  been 
»ln»dy  given  that  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno  admitted  of  a  higher 
njililication  (pp.  i29,i35E).  Thishintisthe  thread  by  which  Plato 
lonnccts  the  two  parts  of  the  dialogue. 

The  paradoxes  of  Parmenides  seem  trivial  to  us,  because  the 
•ords  to  which  they  relate  have  become  trivial ;  their  true  nature 
u  ihstract  terms  is  perfectly  understood  by  us,  and  we  are  inclined 
»  regard  the  treatment  of  them  in  Plato  as  a  mere  straw- splitting, 
irlq^rdemnin  of  words.     Vet  there  was  a  power  in  them  which 

6sdn«led  the  Neoplatonisis  for  centuries  afterwards.     Something 
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that  they  found  in  them,  or  brought  to  them  —  some  echo  or  antici- 
pation of  a  great  truth  or  error,  exercised  a  wonderful  influence 
over  their  minds.  To  do  the  Parmenides  justice,  we  should 
imagine  similar  airoplat  raised  on  themes  as  sacred  to  us,  as  the 
notions  of  One  or  Being  were  to  an  ancient  Eleatic.  '  If  God  is, 
what  follows  ?  if  God  is  not,  what  follows  ? '  Or  again :  If  God  is 
or  is  not  the  world ;  or  if  God  is  or  is  not  many,  or  has  or  has  not 
parts,  or  is  or  is  not  in  the  world,  or  in  time ;  or  is  or  is  not  finite 
or  infinite.  Or  if  the  world  is  or  is  not;  or  has  or  has  not  a 
beginning  or  end ;  or  is  or  is  not  infinite,  or  infinitely  divisible. 
Or  again :  if  God  is  or  is  not  identical  with  his  laws ;  or  if  man  is 
or  is  not  identical  with  the  laws  of  nature.  We  can  easily  see 
that  here  are  many  subjects  for  thought,  and  that  from  these  and 
similar  hypotheses  questions  of  great  interest  might  arise.  And 
we  also  remark,  that  the  conclusions  derived  from  either  of  the 
two  alternative  propositions  might  be  equally  impossible  and 
contradictory. 

When  we  ask  what  is  the  object  of  these  paradoxes,  some  have 
answered  that  they  are  a  mere  logical  puzzle,  while  others  have 
seen  in  them  an  Hegelian  propaedeutic  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
The  first  of  these  views  derives  support  from  the  manner  in  which 
Parmenides  speaks  of  a  similar  method  being  applied  to  all  Ideas. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Plato  would  have  furnished  so 
elaborate  an  example,  not  of  his  own  but  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic, 
had  he  intended  only  to  give  an  illustration  of  method.  The 
second  view  has  been  often  overstated  by  those  who,  like  Hegel 
himself,  have  tended  to  confuse  ancient  with  modern  philosophy. 
We  need  not  deny  that  Plato,  trained  in  the  school  of  Cratylus 
and  Heracleitus,  may  have  seen  that  a  contradiction  in  terms  is 
sometimes  the  best  expression  of  a  truth  higher  than  either  (cp. 
Soph.  255  ff.).  But  his  ideal  theory  is  not  based  on  antinomies. 
The  correlation  of  Ideas  was  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  Megarian  and  Cynic  philosophy  was  a 
*  reductio  ad  absurdum '  of  their  isolation.  To  restore  them  to 
their  natural  connexion  and  to  detect  the  negative  element  in  them 
is  the  aim  of  Plato  in  the  Sophist.  But  his  view  of  their  connexion 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  Hegelian  identity  of  Being  and  Not- 
being.  The  Being  and  Not-being  of  Plato  never  merge  in  each 
other,  though  he  is  aware  that  '  determination  is  only  negation.' 


Connexion  of  tht  fitst 

r  criticizing  the  hypotheses  of  others,  it  may  appear  pre- 
mpiuous  to  add  another  guess  to  (he  many  which  have  been 
^dy  offered.  May  we  say,  in  Platonic  language,  that  wc  still 
e  vestiges  of  a  track  which  has  not  yet  been  taken  ?  It 
)  quite  possible  that  the  obscurity  of  the  Parmenides  would  not 
:  existed  10  a  contemporary  student  of  philosophy,  and,  like 
c  similar  difficulty  in  the  Philebus,  is  really  due  lo  our  ignorance 
f  the  mind  of  the  age.  There  is  an  obscure  Megarian  influence 
1  Plato  which  cannot  wholly  be  cleared  up,  and  is  not  much 
tQustrated  by  the  doubtful  tradition  of  his  retirement  to  Megara 
after  the  death  of  Socrates.  For  Megara  was  within  a  walk  of 
Athens  (Phaedr.  Z2J  E),  and  Plato  might  have  learned  the  Mega- 
rian doctrines  without  settling  there. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  thai  the  theses  of  Parmenides  are 
expressly  said  to  follow  the  method  of  Zeno,  and  that  the  complex 
dilemma,  though  declared  to  be  capable  of  universal  application, 
is  applied  in  this  instance  to  Zeno's  familiar  question  of  ihe  '  one 
and  many.'  Here,  then,  is  a  double  indication  of  the  connexion 
_of  the  Parmenides  with  the  Eristic  school.  The  old  Eleaiics  had 
ned  the  existence  of  Being,  which  they  at  first  regarded  as 
Inite.  (hen  as  infinite,  then  as  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  to  which 
fiotnc  of  thrm  had  given  what  Aristotle  calls  *  a  form,'  others  had 
ascnbcd  a  material  nature  only.  The  tendency  of  their  philosophy 
was  to  deny  to  Being  all  predicates.  The  Megarians,  who  suc- 
CL'eded  them,  like  the  Cynics,  affirmed  that  no  predicate  could  be 

Pnierled  of  any  subject ;  they  also  converted  the  idea  of  Being 
Rto  an  abstraction  of  Good,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  preserving  a 
fert  of  neutrality  or  indifference  between  the  mind  and  things. 
As  if  they  had  said,  in  the  language  of  modern  philosophy :  '  Being 
is  not  only  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  at  rest  nor  in  motion, 
I      but  neither  subjective  nor  objective.' 

This  is  the  track  along  which  Plato  is  leading  us.     Zeno  had 

Ittemptcd  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  one  by  disproving  the 

e  of  the  many,  and  Parmenides  seems  to  aim  at  proving 

e  of  the  subject  by  showing  (he  contradictions  which 

rfrom  the  assertion  of  any  predicates.     Take  the  simplest  of 

B  notions,  '  unity ' ;  you  cannot  even  assert  being  or  time  of  this 

fthoui  involving  a  contradiction.     But  is  the  contradiction  also 

e  final  conclusion?     Probnbly  no  more  than  of  Zeno's  denial  of 
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Parmenidet.  the  many,  or  of  Parmenides'  assault  upon  the  Ideas ;  no  more 
than  of  the  earlier  dialogues  *  of  search.*  To  us  there  seems  to  be 
no  residuum  of  this  long  piece  of  dialectics.  But  to  the  mind  of 
Parmenides  and  Plato,  *  Gott-betrunkcne  Menschcn/  there  still 
remained  the  idea  of  'being'  or  'good,*  which  could  not  be  con- 
ceived, defined,  uttered,  but  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  Neither  of 
them  would  have  imagined  that  their  disputation  ever  touched 
the  Divine  Being  (cp.  Phil.  22  C).  The  same  difficulties  about 
Unity  and  Being  are  raised  in  the  Sophist  (250  if. ) ;  but  there  only 
as  preliminary  to  their  final  solution. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  real  aim  of  the  hypotheses  of  Par- 
menides is  to  criticize  the  earlier  Eleatic  philosophy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Zeno  or  the  Megarians.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  which  Plato  has  extended  to  his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
Nor  is  there  any  want  of  poetical  consistency  in  attributing  to  the 
•father  Parmenides'  the  last  review  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines. 
The  latest  phases  of  all  philosophies  were  fathered  upon  the 
founder  of  the  school. 

Other  critics  have  regarded  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Par- 
menides either  as  sceptical  or  as  Heracleitean.  In  the  first  case, 
they  assume  that  Plato  means  to  show  the  impossibility  of  any 
truth.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  Plato,  and  could  not  with 
propriety  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Parmenides,  who,  in  this  very 
dialogue,  is  urging  Socrates,  not  to  doubt  everything,  but  to  dis- 
ciphne  his  mind  with  a  view  to  the  more  precise  attainment  of 
truth.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  second  of  the  two 
theories.  Plato  everywhere  ridicules  (perhaps  unfairly)  his 
Heracleitean  contemporaries :  and  if  he  had  intended  to  support 
an  Heracleitean  thesis,  would  hardly  have  chosen  Parmenides,  the 
'  condemner  of  the  '  undisceming  tribe  who  say  that  things  both 
are  and  are  not,'  to  be  the  speaker.  Nor,  thirdly,  can  we  easily 
persuade  ourselves  with  Zeller  that  by  the  '  one '  he  means  the 
Idea ;  and  that  he  is  seeking  to  prove  indirectly  the  unity  of  the 
Idea  in  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth 
which  Parmenides  knew  so  well,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
them. 

The  argument  has  two  divisions:  There  is  the  hypothesis 
that 
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i.  One  is.  ; 

ii.  One  is  not 
If  one  is,  it  is  nothing. 
If  one  is  not,  it  is  everything. 
But  is  and  is  not  may  be  taken  in  two  senses : 

Either  one  is  one, 
Or,  one  has  being, 
from  which  opposite  consequences  are  deduced, 

L  a.  If  one  is  one,  it  is  nothing  (137  C  — 142  B). 
i.  b.  If  one  has  being,  it  is  all  things  (142  B —  157  B). 
To  which  are  appended  two  subordinate  consequences : 

i.  aa.  If  one  has  being,  all  other  things  are  (157  B  —159  B). 
i.  bb.  If  one  is  one,  all  other  things  are  not  (159  B — 160  B). 
The  same  distinction  is  then  applied  to  the  negative  hypothesis : 
iL  a.  If  one  is  not  one,  it  is  all  things  (160  B — 163  B). 
iL  b.  If  one  has  not  being,  it  is  nothing  (163  B —  164  B). 
Involving   two   parallel  consequences  respecting   the   other  or 
remainder : 

iL  aa.  If  one  is  not  one,  other  things  are  all  (164  B —  165  E). 
ii.  bb.  If  one  has  not  being,  other  things  are  not  (165  E  to 
the  end). 
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*  I  cannot  refuse,*  said  Parmenides,  '  since,  as  Zeno  remarks,  ^^^vsis. 
we  are  alone,  though  I  may- say  with  Ibycus,  who  in  his  old  age 
fell  in  love,  I,  like  the  old  racehorse,  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
the  course  which  I  am  to  run,  and  which  I  know  so  well.  But  as 
I  must  attempt  this  laborious  game,  what  shall  be  the  subject? 
Suppose  I  take  my  own  hypothesis  of  the  one.'  '  By  all  means,' 
said  Zeno.  'And  who  will  answer  me?  Shall  I  propose  the 
youngest?  he  will  be  the  most  likely  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and 
his  answers  will  give  me  time  to  breathe.'  *  I  am  the  youngest,' 
said  Aristoteles,  *  and  at  your  service ;  proceed  with  your 
questions.' — The  result  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 


i.  a.  One  is  not  many,  and  therefore  has  no  parts,  and  therefore 
is  not  a  whole,  which  is  a  sum  of  parts,  and  therefore  has  neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  and  is  therefore  unlimited,  and  there- 
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Pmrtiunidit,     fore  formless,  being  neither  round  nor  straight,  for  neither  round 
Amalysis.       nor  straight  can  be  defined  without  assuming  that  they  have  parts ;    i 
and  therefore  is  not  in  place,  whether  in  another  which  would 
encircle  and  touch  the  one  at  many  points ;  or  in  itself,  because 
that  which  is  self-containing  is  also  contained,  and  therefore  not 
one  but  two.     This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  whether  one 
is  capable  either  of  motion  or  rest.     For  motion  is  either  change 
of  substance,  or  motion  on  an  axis,  or  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  one  is  incapable  of  change  of  substance,  which  implies 
that  it  ceases  to  be  itself,  or  of  motion  on  an  axis,  because  there 
would  be  parts  around  the  axis ;  and  any  other  motion  involves 
change  of  place.     But  existence  in  place  has  been  already  shown 
to  be  impossible ;  and  yet  more  impossible  is  coming  into  being 
in  place,  which  implies  partial  existence  in  two  places  at  once,  or 
entire  existence  neither  within  nor  without  the  same;  and  how 
can  this  be  ?    And  more  impossible  still  is  the  coming  into  being 
either  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  that  which  is  neither  a  whole  nor 
parts.     The  one,  then,  is  incapable  of  motion.     But  neither  can  |^ 
the  one  be  in  anything,  and  therefore  not  in  the  same,  whether 
itself  or  some  other,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  rest.     Neither 
is  one  the  same  with  itself  or  any  other,  or  other  than  itself  or  any 
other.     For  if  other  than  itself,  then  other  than  one,  and  therefore 
not  one ;  and,  if  the  same  with  other,  it  would  be  other,  and  other- 
than  one.     Neither  can  one  while  remaining  one  be  other  than 
other ;  for  other,  and  not  one,  is  the  other  than  other.     But  if  not 
other  by  virtue  of  being  one,  not  by  virtue  of  itself;  and  if  not  by 
virtue  of  itself,  not  itself  other,  and  if  not  itself  other,  not  other 
than  anything.     Neither  will  one  be  the  same  with  itself.     For 
the  nature  of  the  same  is  not  that  of  the  one,  but  a  thing  which 
becomes  the  same  with  anything  does  not  become  one;    for 
example,  that  which  becomes  the  same  with  the  many  becomes 
many  and  not  one.     And  therefore  if  the  one  is  the  same  with 
itself,  the  one  is  not  one  with  itself;  and  therefore  one  and  not 
one.     And  therefore  one  is  neither  other  than  other,  nor  the 
same  with  itself.     Neither  will  the  one  be  like  or  unlike  itself  or 
other ;  for  likeness  is  sameness  of  affections,  and  the  one  and  the 
same  are  different.     And  one  having  any  affection  which  is  other  i^ 
than  being  one  would  be  more  than  one.     The  one,  then,  cannot 
have  the  same  affection  with  and  therefore  cannot  be  like  itself 


have  any  other  afftction  than  il 

any  other,  for  this  would  imply  that  it 

The  one,  iheo,  is  neither  like  nor  unlike 

nc  be  equal 


or  other;  nor 

i,  be  unlike  itself 
1  more  than  one, 
mtlfor  oth^r.     This  being  the  case,  neither  can  th' 
unequal  <o  itself  or  other.     For  equality  implic 
meisUfC,   as   inequality    implies   a    greater   or   less   number   of 
It  ihc  one,  not  having  sameness,  cannot  have  same- 
ir  a  greater  or  less  number  of  measures,  for 
ihit  would  imply  parts  anil  multitude.     Once  more,  can  one  be 
r  younger  than  itself  or  other?  or  of  the  same  age  with 
r  other?      That  would  imply  likeness   and   unlikencss, 
uliiyand  inequality.     Therefore  one  cannot  be  in  time,  because 
.  which  is  in  time  is  ever  becoming  older  and  younger  than 
ttettf,  (for  older  and  younger  arc  relative  terms,  and  he  who 
becomes  older  becomes  younger,)  and  is  also  of  the  same  age 
_»illi  itself.      None  of  which,   or  any  other  expressions  of  time, 
btlier  past,  future,  or  present,  can  be  affirmed  of  one.     One 
Ititber  is,  has  been,  nor  will  be,  nor  becomes,  nor  has,  nor  will 
And,  as  these  are  the  only  modes  of  being,  one  is  not, 
>t  one.     But  to  that  which  is  not,  there  is  no  attribute  or 
t  nbiive,  neither  name  nor  word  nor  Idea  nor  science  nor  per- 
ception nor  opinion  appertaining.     One,  then,  is  neither  named, 
nor  uttered,  nor  known,  nor  perceived,  nor  imagined.     But  can 
all  this  be  true  ?    '  I  think  not." 


i,  b.  Lei  us,  however,  commence  the  inquiry  again.     We  have 
le  work  out  all  the  consequences  which  follow  on  the  assumption 
that  the  one  is.     If  one  is,  one  partakes  of  being,  which  is  not  the 
mat  with  one;  the  words   'being'   and  'one'  have  different 
meanings.     Observe  Ihe  consequence  :  In  the  one  of  being  or  the 
I       being  of  one  are  two  ports,  being  and  one,  which  form  one  whole. 
J     And  each  of  the  two  parts  Isalso  a  whole,  and  involves  the  other, 
and  may  be  further  subdivided  into  one  and  being,  and  is  there- 
fate  not  one  but  two;  and  thus  one  is  never  one,  and  in  this  way 
ft  tbe  one,  if  ii  is,  becomes  many  and  infinite.     Again,  let  us  con- 
ceive of  a  one  which  by  an  etfort  of  abstraction  we  separate  from 
Imng:    will  this  abstract  one  be  one  or  many?    You  say  one 
_Oal]r;  let  us  see.     In  the  first  place,  the  being  of  one  is  other 
;  and  one  and  being,  If  different,  are  so  because  they 
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Ptrmtnidft     both  partake  of  the  nature  of  other,  which  is  therefore  neither 

Analysis.       one  nor  being ;  and  whether  we  take  being  and  other,  or  being 

and  one,  or  one  and  other,  in  any  case  we  have  two  things  which 

separately  are  called  either,  and  together  both.     And  both  are 

two  and  either  of  two  is  severally  one,  and  if  one  be  added  to  any 

of  the  pairs,  the  sum  is  three ;  and  two  is  an  even  number,  three 

an  odd ;  and  two  units  exist  twice,  and  therefore  there  are  twice 

two ;  and  three  units  exist  thrice,  and  therefore  there  are  thrice 

three,  and  taken  together  they  give  twice  three  and  thrice  two: 

we  have  even  numbers  multiplied  into  even,  and  odd  into  even, 

and  even  into  odd  numbers.     But  if  one  is,  and  both  odd  and 

even  numbers  are  implied  in  one,  must  not  every  number  exist  ? 

And  number  is  infinite,  and  therefore  existence  must  be  infinite, 

for  all  and  every  number  partakes  of  being ;  therefore  being  has 

the  greatest  number  of  parts,  and  every  part,  however  great  or 

however  small,  is  equally  one.     But  can  one  be  in  many  places 

and  yet  be  a  whole  ?    If  not  a  whole  it  must  be  divided  into  parts 

and  represented  by  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 

parts.     And  if  so,  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  being  has  the 

greatest  number  of  parts;  for  being  is  coequal  and  coextensive 

with  one,  and  has  no  more  parts  than  one ;  and  so  the  abstract 

one  broken  up  into  parts  by  being  is  many  and  infinite.     But  the 

parts  are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  whole  is  their  containing  limit, 

and  the  one  is  therefore  limited  as  well  as  infinite  in  number; 

and  that  which  is  a  whole  has  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and 

a  middle  is  equidistant  from  the  extremes ;  and  one  is  therefore 

of  a  certain  figure,  round  or  straight,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 

and  being  a  whole  includes  all  the  parts  which  are  the  whole,  and 

is  therefore  self-contained.     But  then,  again,  the  whole  is  not  in 

the  parts,  whether  all  or  some.     Not  in  all,  because,  if  in  all,  also 

in  one;  for,  if  wanting  in  any  one,  how  in  all?  —  not  in  some, 

because  the  greater  would  then  be  contained  in  the  less.     But  if 

not  in  all,  nor  in  any,  nor  in  some,  either  nowhere  or  in  other. 

And  if  nowhere,  nothing;   therefore  in  other.     The  one  as  a 

whole,  then,  is  in  another,  but  regarded  as  a  sum  of  parts  is  in 

itself;  and  is,  therefore,  both  in  itself  and  in  another.     This  being 

the  case,  the  one  is  at  once  both  at  rest  and  in  motion :  at  rest, 

because  resting  in  itself;  in  motion  because  it  is  ever  in  other. 

And  if  there  is  truth  in  what  has  preceded,  one  is  the  same  and 
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e  same  with  itself  and  other.      For  everything  in  relation    j 
to  ciery  other  ihing  b  dlhcr  the  same  with  it  or  other;  or  if    , 
neither  the  same  nor  other,  then  in  the  relation  of  pail  to  a  whole 
or  vhole  la  a  part.     But  one  cannot  be  a  part  or  whole  in  relation 
to  one,  nor  other  than  one ;  and  is  therefore  the  same  with  one. 

rVet  this  sameness  is  again  contradicted  by  one  being  in  another 
pLice  from  itself  which  is  in  the  same  place ;  this  follows  from 
one  being  in  itself  and  in  another ;  one,  therefore,  is  other  than 
itself.  But  if  anything  is  other  than  anything,  will  it  not  be  other 
tbiin  other?  And  the  not  one  is  other  than  the  one,  and  the  one 
than  the  rot  one;  therefore  one  is  other  than  all  others.  Bui  the 
same  and  the  other  exclude  one  another,  and  therefore  the  other 
can  never  be  in  the  same :  nor  can  the  other  be  in  anything  for 
s  the  other  will  be  in  the 
same,  cannot  be  either  in 


than  the  not  one;  therefore  o 
e  and  the  other  exclude  o 
can  oevcr  be  in  the  same ;  n 

o  short  a  time,  as  for  that  t 
And  the  other,  if  never  in  1 


the  one  or  in  the  not  one. 

either  by  reason  of  other  1 

147  other  than  one  another  at  I 

be  port  of  one,  for  in  that 


And  one  Is  not  other  than  not  one 

of  itself:  and  therefore  they  are  no 

Neither  can  the  no!  one  partake  o 

isc  it  would  be  one  1  nor  can  the  no 


one  be  number,  for  that  also  involves  one.  And  therefore,  not 
being  other  than  the  one  or  related  to  the  one  as  a  whole  to  parts 
or  parts  to  a  whole,  not  one  Is  the  same  as  one.  Wherefore  the 
one  is  the  same  and  also  not  the  same  with  the  others  and  also 
with  Itself;  and  is  therefore  like  and  unlike  itself  and  the  others, 
and  just  as  different  from  the  othersas  they  are  from  the  one,  neither 
more  nor  less.  But  if  neither  more  nor  less,  equally  different; 
and  therefore  the  one  and  the  others  have  the  same  relations. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  names :  when  you  repeat 
the  same  name  twice  over,  you  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  when 
yoa  say  that  the  other  b  other  than  the  one,  or  the  one  other  than 
the  other,  (his  very  word  other  i^tripov),  which  is  attributed  to  both, 

t  implies  sameness.  One,  then,  as  being  other  than  others,  and 
Other  as  being  other  than  one,  are  alike  in  that  they  have  the 

ytetalion  of  otherness;  and  likeness  is  similarity  of  relations. 
And  cver>lhing  as  being  other  of  everything  is  also  like  every- 
Again,  same  and  other,  like  and  unlike,  are  opposiies: 
^cc  in  virtue  of  being  other  than  the  others  the  one  is  like 
Acnii  in  virtue  of  being  the  same  it  must  be  unlike.  Again,  one, 
S  having  the  same  relations,  has  no  difference  of  relation,  and  is 
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Parmenidet,  therefore  not  unlike,  and  therefore  like;  or,  as  having  different 
Analysis.  relations,  is  different  and  unlike.  Thus,  one,  as  being  the  same 
and  not  the  same  with  itself  and  others  —  for  both  these  reasons 
and  for  either  of  them  —  is  also  like  and  unlike  itself  and  the 
others.  Again,  how  far  can  one  touch  itself  and  the  others  ?  As 
existing  in  others,  it  touches  the  others ;  and  as  existing  in  itself, 
touches  only  itself.  But  from  another  point  of  view,  that  which 
touches  another  must  be  next  in  order  of  place ;  one,  therefore, 
must  be  next  in  order  of  place  to  itself,  and  would  therefore  be 
two,  and  in  two  places.  But  one  cannot  be  two,  and  therefore  j^^ 
cannot  be  in  contact  with  itself  Nor  again  can  one  touch  the 
other.  Two  objects  are  required  to  make  one  contact;  three 
objects  make  two  contacts;  and  all  the  objects  in  the  world,  if 
placed  in  a  series,  would  have  as  many  contacts  as  there  are 
objects,  less  one.  But  if  one  only  exists,  and  not  two,  there  is  no 
contact.  And  the  others,  being  other  than  one,  have  no  part  in 
one,  and  therefore  none  in  number,  and  therefore  two  has  no 
existence,  and  therefore  there  is  no  contact.  For  all  which 
reasons,  one  has  and  has  not  contact  with  itself  and  the  others. 

Once  more.  Is  one  equal  and  unequal  to  itself  and  the  others  ? 
Suppose  one  and  the  others  to  be  greater  or  less  than  each  other 
or  equal  to  one  another,  they  will  be  greater  or  less  or  equal  by 
reason  of  equality  or  greatness  or  smallness  inhering  in  them  in 
addition  to  their  own  proper  nature.  Let  us  begin  by  assuming 
smallness  to  be  inherent  in  one :  in  this  case  the  inherence  is  15 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part.  If  the  first,  smallness  is  either 
coextensive  with  the  whole  one,  or  contains  the  whole,  and,  if 
coextensive  with  the  one,  is  equal  to  the  one,  or  if  containing  the 
one  will  be  greater  than  the  one.  But  smallness  thus  performs 
the  function  of  equality  or  of  greatness,  which  is  impossible. 
Again,  if  the  inherence  be  in  a  part,  the  same  contradiction 
follows:  smallness  will  be  equal  to  the  part  or  greater  than  the 
part ;  therefore  smallness  will  not  inhere  in  anything,  and  except 
the  idea  of  smallness  there  will  be  nothing  small.  Neither  will 
greatness;  for  greatness  will  have  a  greater; — and  there  will  be 
no  small  in  relation  to  which  it  is  great.  And  there  will  be  no 
great  or  small  in  objects,  but  greatness  and  smallness  will  be 
relative  only  to  each  other;  therefore  the  others  cannot  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  one ;  also  the  one  can  neither  exceed  nor 
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be  exceeded  by  the  others,  and  they  are  therefore  equal  to  one 

anotlicr.     And   this  will  be   true  also   of  the  one  in  relation  to    . 

iisdf :  ooe  will  be  equal  10  itself  as  well  as  to  the  others  {t^JJo). 

Vet  one,  being  in  itself,  must  also  be  about  itself,  containing  and 

t  contuned,  and  is  therefore  greater  and  less  than  itself.     Further, 

there   is  nothing  beside  the  one  and  the  others  ;    and  as  these 

mu&t  be  in  something,  they  must  therefore  be  in  one  another: 

and  as  that  in  which  a  thing  is  is  greater  than  the  thing,  the 

iiifctencc  is  thai  they  are  both  greater  and  less  than  one  another, 

L  because  containing  and  contained  in  one  another.     Therefore  the 

j  equal  to  and  greater  and  less  than  itself  or  other,  having 

Ptbo  measures  or  parts  or  numbers  equal  to  or  greater  or  less 

I  thin  itself  or  other. 

But  does  one  partake  of  time  ?  This  must  be  acknowledged,  if 
the  one  partakes  of  being.  For  '  to  be '  is  the  participation  of 
bcitii;  in  present  time,  'to  have  been'  in  past,  'to  be  about  to  be' 
in  future  lime.  And  as  time  is  ever  moving  forward,  the  one 
becomes  older  than  itself;  and  therefore  younger  than  itself;  and 
is  older  and  also  younger  when  in  the  process  of  becoming  it 
irrivH  at  the  present ;  and  it  is  always  older  and  younger,  for  at 
iny  moment  the  one  is,  and  therefore  it  becomes  and  is  not  older 
Md  younger  than  itself  but  during  an  equal  time  with  itself,  and  is 
ditreforc  contemporary  with  itself. 
y  And  what  are  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  others?  Is  it  or 
Joes  i[  become  older  or  younger  than  they  f  At  any  rate  the 
aihcrs  arc  more  than  one,  and  one,  being  the  least  of  all  numbers, 
must  be  prior  in  time  to  greater  numbers.  But  on  the  other 
hjnd,  one  must  come  into  being  in  a  manner  accordant  with  its 
Mni  nature.  Now  one  has  parts  or  others,  and  has  therefore  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  which  the  beginning  is  (irsi  and 
the  end  last.  And  the  parts  come  into  existence  first ;  last  of  all 
)f  the  whole,  contemporaneously  with  ihe  end,  being  therefore 
roungcr,  while  the  parts  or  others  are  older  than  the  one.  But, 
'gain,  the  one  comes  into  being  in  each  of  the  parts  as  much  as  in 
ibe  whole,  and  must  be  of  the  same  age  with  them.  Therefore 
one  is  at  once  older  and  younger  than  the  parts  or  others,  and 
»lio  contemporaneous  with  them,  for  no  part  can  be  a  part  which 
is  not  one.  Is  this  true  of  becoming  as  well  as  being?  Thus 
much  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  same  things  which  are  older  or 
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Pdrmtimadei,  younger  cannot  become  older  or  younger  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Analysis.  they  were  at  first  by  the  addition  of  equal  times.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  one,  if  older  than  others,  has  come  into  being  a 
longer  time  than  they  have.  And  when  equal  time  is  added  to  a 
longer  and  shorter,  the  relative  difference  between  them  is  dimin- 
ished. '  In  this  way  that  which  was  older  becomes  younger,  and 
that  which  was  younger  becomes  older,  that  is  to  say,  younger 
and  older  than  at  first ;  and  they  ever  become  and  never  have 
become,  for  then  they  would  be.  Thus  the  one  and  others  always 
are  and  are  becoming  and  not  becoming  younger  and  also  older 
than  one  another.  And  one,  partaking  of  time  and  also  partaking 
of  becoming  older  and  younger,  admits  of  all  time,  present,  past, 
and  future  —  was,  is,  shall  be  —  was  becoming,  is  becoming,  will 
become.  And  there  is  science  of  the  one,  and  opinion  and  name 
and  expression,  as  is  already  implied  in  the  fact  of  our  inquiry. 

Yet  once  more,  if  one  be  one  and  many,  and  neither  one  nor 
many,  and  also  participant  of  time,  must  there  not  be  a  time  at 
which  one  as  being  one  partakes  of  being,  and  a  time  when  one 
as  not  being  one  is  deprived  of  being?  But  these  two  contra- 
dictory states  cannot  be  experienced  by  the  one  both  together : 
there  must  be  a  time  of  transition.  And  the  transition  is  a 
process  of  generation  and  destruction,  into  and  from  being  and 
not-being,  the  one  and  the  others.  For  the  generation  of  the  one 
is  the  destruction  of  the  others,  and  the  generation  of  the  others 
is  the  destruction  of  the  one.  There  is  also  separation  and  ag- 
gregation, assimilation  and  dissimilation,  increase,  diminution, 
equalization,  a  passage  from  motion  to  rest,  and  from  rest  to 
motion  in  the  one  and  many.  But  when  do  all  these  changes  take 
place?  When  does  motion  become  rest,  or  rest  motion?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  throw  a  light  upon  all  the  others. 
Nothing  can  be  in  motion  and  at  rest  at  the  same  time ;  and 
therefore  the  change  takes  place  *  in  a  moment '  —  which  is  a 
strange  expression,  and  seems  to  mean  change  in  no  time. 
Which  is  true  also  of  all  the  other  changes,  which  likewise  take 
place  in  no  time. 

i.  aa.  But  if  one  is,  what  happens  to  the  others,  which  in  the 
first  place  are  not  one,  yet  may  partake  of  one  in  a  certain  way  ? 
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Tbc  olheisore  other  than  Uic  one  because  ihey  have  paits,  for  if 
they  lud  no  parts  they  would  \k  ^impl)'  one,  and  parts  imply  a 
«hol«  to  which  they  belong ;  otherwise  each  part  would  be  a  pari 
of  many,  and  being  itself  one  of  them,  of  itself,  and  if  a  part  of  all, 
of  ciicb  one  of  the  other  pans,  which  b  absurd.  For  a  pan,  if  not 
a  part  of  one,  must  bea.part  of  allbul  (his  one,  and  if  so  not  a  part 
of  each  one;  and  tf  not  a  part  of  each  one,  not  a  part  of  any  oncof 
nuny,  and  so  not  of  one  ;  and  if  of  none,  liow  of  all  ?  Therefore  a 
part  is  neither  a  part  of  many  nor  of  all,  but  of  an  absolute  and 
perfect  vliale  or  one.  And  if  the  others  have  parts,  they  must 
partake  uf  the  whole,  and  must  be  the  whole  of  which  ihcy  are  the 
58  parts.  And  each  part,  as  the  won)  'each'  implies,  b  also  an 
absolute  one.  And  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  partake  of  one, 
for  the  whole  of  which  the  parts  are  parts  Is  one,  and  each  pan  is 
one  pan  of  the  whole;  and  whole  and  parts  as  participating  in 
one  are  other  than  one,  and  as  being  other  than  one  arc  many  and 
infinite;  and  however  small  a  IVaction  you  separate  from  them  is 
many  and  not  one.  Yet  the  &ct  of  their  being  parts  furnishes  the 
others  with  a  limit  towards  other  parts  and  towards  the  whole ; 
they  are  finite  and  also  infinite :  finite  through  panicipaiion  in  the 
oac,  infinite  in  their  own  nature.  And  as  being  finite,  they  are 
alike :  and  as  being  infinite,  they  arc  alike ;  but  as  being  both 
fbitie  and  also  infinite,  (hey  are  in  the  highest  degree  unlike. 
And  all  other  opposites  might  without  difBcully  be  shown  to  unite 
ta  them. 


I 


i.  bb.  Once  more,  leaving  all  this :  Is  there  not  also  ai 

series  of  consequences  which  is  equally  true  of  the  others,  and 

may  be  deduced  from  the  existence  of  one?    There  is.     One  b 

distinct  from  the  others,  and  the  others  from  one ;  for  one  and  the 

,     others  are  all  things,  and  there  b  no  third  existence  besides  them. 

^^^nd  the  whole  of  one  cannot  be  in  others  nor  parts  of  it,  for  it  b 

^^■Bparaled  from  others  and  has  no  parts,  and  therefore  the  others 

^^Bftve  BO  unity,  nor  plurality,  nor  duality,  nor  any  other  number, 

^^^tw  any  opposition  or  dbtioction,  such  as  likeness  and  unlikeness, 

^  some  and  other,  generation  and  corruption,  odd  and  even.     For  if 

they  had  these  they  would  panake  either  of  one  opposite,  and  this 

would  be  a  participation   in  one;  or  of  two  opposites,  and  thb 

uld  be  a  participation   in  two.     Thus  if  one  exists,  one  b 
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Partmemides,    all  things,  and  likewise  nothing,  in  relation  to  one  and  to  the 

Analysis.         Others, 

ii.  a.  But,  again,  assume  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  the  one  is 
not,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
position, that  one  is  not,  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  proposition,  that 
not  one  is  not  The  subject  of  any  negative  proposition  implies 
at  once  knowledge  and  difference.  Thus '  one '  in  the  proposition  — 
'  The  one  is  not,'  must  be  something  known,  or  the  words  would  be 
unintelligible ;  and  again  this  '  one  which  is  not'  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  other  things.  Moreover,  this  and  that,  some  and  other, 
may  be  all  attributed  or  related  to  the  one  which  is  not,  and  which 
though  non-existent  may  and  must  have  plurality,  if  the  one  only 
is  non-existent  and  nothing  else ;  but  if  all  is  not-being  there  is  i' 
nothing  which  can  be  spoken  of.  Also  the  one  which  is  not 
differs,  and  is  different  in  kind  from  the  others,  and  therefore 
unlike  them ;  and  they  being  other  than  the  one,  are  unlike  the 
one,  which  is  therefore  unlike  them.  But  one,  being  unlike  other, 
must  be  like  itself;  for  the  unlikeness  of  one  to  itself  is  the 
destruction  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  one  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
others ;  for  that  would  suppose  being  in  the  one,  and  the  others 
would  be  equal  to  one  and  like  one ;  both  which  are  impossible,  if 
one  does  not  exist.  The  one  which  is  not,  then,  if  not  equal  is 
unequal  to  the  others,  and  inequality  implies  great  and  small,  and 
equality  lies  between  great  and  small,  and  therefore  the  one  which 
is  not  partakes  of  equality.  Further,  the  one  which  b  not  has 
being ;  for  that  which  is  true  is,  and  it  is  true  that  the  one  is  not 
And  so  the  one  which  is  not,  if  remitting  aught  of  the  being  of 
non-existence,  would  become  existent.  For  not  being  implies  the 
being  of  not-being,  and  being  the  not-being  of  not-being;  or  more 
truly  being  partakes  of  the  being  of  being  and  not  of  the  being  of  i( 
not-being,  and  not-being  of  the  being  of  not-being  and  not  of  the 
not-being  of  not-being.  And  therefore  the  one  which  is  not  has 
being  and  also  not-being.  And  the  union  of  being  and  not-being 
involves  change  or  motion.  But  how  can  not-being,  which  is 
nowhere,  move  or  change,  either  from  one  place  to  another  or  in 
the  same  place  ?  And  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  it  would  cease  to  be 
one  if  experiencing  a  change  of  substance.  The  one  which  is  not, 
then,  is  both  in  motion  and  at  rest,  is  altered  and  unaltered,  and  16 
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>  destroyed,  and  does  not   become  and  is  not    ParwrHuta 


us  ask  the  question.  If  one  is  not,  whili 
ic  ?  The  expression  '  is  not '  implies  nega- 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  a  thing,  which  is 
n  absolutely  to  deny  being 


it.  b.  Once  more, 
lappens  in  regard  ti 
ion  of  being ;  —  do 
t,  in  a.  certain  sense  is?  or  do 

The  latter.  Then  the  one  which  is  not  can  neither  be  nor 
ic  nor  perish  nor  experience  change  of  substance  or  place. 
Hcither  can  rest,  or  motion,  or  greatness,  or  smalliiess,  or  equality, 
r  unlikeness,  or  likeness  either  to  ilsdf  or  other,  or  attribute  or 
now  or  hereafter  or  formerly,  or  knowledge  or  opinion 
<r  perception  or  name  or  anything  else  be  asserted  of  that  which 


Once  more,  if  one  is  not,  what  becomes  of  the  others?  If 
we  speak  of  them  they  must  be,  and  their  very  name  implies 
difference,  and  dilTerence  implies  relation,  not  to  the  one,  which  is 
not.  but  to  one  another.  And  they  are  others  of  each  other  not  as 
units  but  as  infinities,  the  least  of  which  is  also  infinity,  and 
capable  of  infinitesimal  division.  And  they  will  have  no  unity  or 
number,  but  only  a  semblance  of  unity  and  number ;  and  the  least 
165  of  them  will  appear  large  and  manifold  in  comparison  with  the 
infinitesimal  fractions  into  which  it  may  be  divided.      Further, 

n each  particle  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  equal  with  the 

j^Hfractions-  For  in  passing  from  the  greater  to  the  less  it  must 
^^KcBch  an  intermediate  point,  which  is  equality.  Moreover,  each 
^^Rarticlc  although  having  a  limit  in  relation  to  itself  and  to  other 
I  jiarlicles,  yet  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end ;  for  there 
is  always  a  beginning  before  the  beginning,  and  a  middle  within 
the  middle,  and  an  end  beyond  the  end,  because  (he  infinitesimal 
b  never  arrested  by  the  one.  Thus  all  being  is  one  at  a 
'.,  and  broken  up  when  near,  and  like  at  a  distance  and 
pnlikc  when  near ;  and  also  the  panicles  which  compose  being 
1  be  like  and  unlike,  in  rest  and  motion,  in  generation 
d  corruption,  in  contact  and  separation,  if  one  is  not, 
L  bb.  Once  more,  let  us  inquire.  If  the  one  is  not,  and  the  others 
if  the  one  are,  what  follows?  In  the  first  place,  the  others  will 
X  be  the  one,  nor  the  many,  for  in  that  case  the  one  would  be 
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contained  in  them ;  neither  will  they  appear  to  be  one  or  many ; 
because  they  have  no  communion  or  participation  in  that  which  is 
not,  nor  semblance  of  that  which  is  not.     If  one  is  not,  the  others, 
neither  are,  nor  appear  to  be  one  or  many,  like  or  unlike,  in  con- 
tact or  separation.     In  short,  if  one  is  not,  nothing  is. 

The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  whether  one  is  or  is  not,  one  and 
the  others,  in  relation  to  themselves  and  to  one  another,  arc  and 
are  not,  and  appear  to  be  and  appear  not  to  be,  in  all  manner  of 
ways. 


Introduc- 
tion. 


I.  On  the  first  hypothesis  we  may  remark:  first,  That  one  is 
one  is  an  identical  proposition,  from  which  we  might  expect  that 
no  further  consequences  could  be  deduced.  The  train  of  con- 
sequences which  follows,  is  inferred  by  altering  the  predicate  into 
*  not  many.*  Yet,  perhaps,  if  a  strict  Eristic  had  been  present,  oto^ 
av^p  eiKdivvv  irap^v^  he  might  have  affirmed  that  the  not  many  pre- 
sented a  different  aspect  of  the  conception  from  the  one,  and  was 
therefore  not  identical  with  it.  Such  a  subtlety  would  be  very 
much  in  character  with  the  Zenonian  dialectic.  Secondly,  We 
may  note,  that  the  conclusion  is  really  involved  in  the  premises. 
For  one  is  conceived  as  one,  in  a  sense  which  excludes  all  pre- 
dicates. When  the  meaning  of  one  has  been  reduced  to  a  point, 
there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  it  has  neither  parts  nor  magnitude. 
Thirdly,  The  conception  of  the  same  is,  first  of  all,  identified  with 
the  one ;  and  then  by  a  further  analysis  distinguished  from,  and 
even  opposed  to  it.  Fourthly,  We  may  detect  notions,  which  have 
reappeared  in  modem  philosophy,  e.  g.  the  bare  abstraction  of 
undefined  unity,  answering  to  the  Hegelian  '  Seyn,'  or  the  identity 
of  contradictions  *  that  which  is  older  is  also  younger,'  etc.,  cp.  152, 
or  the  Kantian  conception  of  an  a  priori  synthetical  proposition 
'one  is.' 

II.  In  the  first  series  of  propositions  the  word  *  is '  is  really  the 
copula;  in  the  second,  the  verb  of  existence.  As  in  the  first 
series,  the  negative  consequence  followed  from  one  being  affirmed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  not  many ;  so  here  the  affirmative  conse- 
quence is  deduced  from  one  being  equivalent  to  the  many. 

In  the  former  case,  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  the  one,  but 


CrituisiM  of  the  argiimcHt. 

wmcvcrythini:  —  mullitude,  rclaiion,  place,  limc,  transition.  One 
IS  regarded  in  all  ihe  aspects  of  one,  and  with  a  reference  to  all 
the  consequences  which  flow,  either  from  Ihe  combination  or  the 
sepjtation  of  ihcm.     Thu  notion  of  transition  involves  the  singular 
ciIRi-tempora]  conception  of '  suddenness.'    This  idea  of  '  sudden- 
based    upon    the  contradiction  which  is    involved    in 
ihalanylhingcanbe  in  two  places  at  once.     It  is  a  mere 
;  and  we  may  observe  that  similar  antinomies  have  led 
;m  philosophers  to  deny  the  reality  of  time  and  space.     It  is 
the  infinitesimal  of  time,  but  the  negative  of  time.     By  the 
of  this  invention  the  conception  of  change,  which  sorely 
:ised  (he  minds  of  early  thinkers,  seems  to  be,  but  is  not 
ledlj'  at  all  explained.     The  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  imper- 
fection of  language,  and  should  therefore  be  no  longer  regarded 
ua  difficulty  at  all.     The  only  way  of  meeting  it,  if  it  exists,  ts 
a  acknowledge  that  this  rather  puzzling  double  conception  is 
necessary  to  the  ejipression   of  Ihe  phenomena  of  motion  or 
change,  and  that  this  and  similar  double  notions,  instead  of  being 
anonulics,  ate  among  the  higher  and  more  potent  instruments  of 
buTnan  thought. 

The  processes  by  which  Parmenides  obtains  hb  remarkable 
results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (i)  Compound  or  correla- 
lire  ideas  which  involve  each  other,  such  as,  being  and  not-being, 
one  and  many,  are  conceived  sometimes  in  a  state  of  composi- 
■limcs  of  division :  (2)  The  division  or  distinction  is 
imcs  heightened  into  total  opposition,  e.  g.  between  one  and 
and  other:  or  (3)  The  idea,  which  has  been  already 
regarded,  like  a  number,  as  capable  of  further  infinite 
lubdivision :  (4)  The  argument  often  proceeds  '  a  dicto  secundum 
quid  ad  dicttim  simphciier '  and  conversely :  (5)  The  analogy  of 
opposites  b  misused  by  htm;  he  argues  indiscriminately  somc- 
linusfrom  what  is  like,  sometimes  from  what  is  unlike  in  them: 
(6)  The  idea  of  being  or  not-being  is  identified  with  existence  or 
nonexistence  in  place  or  time :  (7)  The  same  ideas  are  regarded 
les  as  in  process  of  transition,  sometimes  as  alternatives  or 
;s:  (8)  There  are  no  degrees  or  kinds  of  sameness,  like- 
Terence,  nor  any  adequate  conception  of  motion  or  change ; 
:,  being,  time,  like  space  in  Zeno's  puzzle  of  Achilles  and 
oise,  are  regarded  sometimes  as  continuous  and  sometimes 
It.  tv. —  3 
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Introduc- 
tion. 


as  discrete :  (lo)  In  some  parts  of  the  argument  the  abstraction  is 
so  rarefied  as  to  become  not  only  dallacious,  but  ahnost  unintelli- 
gible, e.  g.  in  the  contradiction  which  is  elicited  out  of  the  relative 
terms  older  and  younger  at  p.  152 :  (11)  The  relation  between  two 
terms  is  regarded  under  contradictory  aspects,  as  for  example 
when  the  existence  of  the  one  and  the  non-existence  of  the  one  are 
equally  assumed  to  involve  the  existence  of  the  many :  (12)  Words 
arc  used  through  long  chains  of  argument,  sometimes  loosely, 
sometimes  with  the  precbion  of  numbers  or  of  geometrical  figures. 

The  argument  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  work,  unique  in  litera- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  an  exposition  or  rather  a  '  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  '  of  the  Megarian  philosophy,  but  we  are  too  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  this  last  to  speak  with  confidence  about  it.  It 
would  be  safer  to  ^y  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the  sceptical,  hyper- 
logical  fancies  which  prevailed  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Socrates.  It  throws  an  indistinct  light  upon  Aristotle,  and  makes 
us  aware  of  the  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  him  or  his  school. 
It  also  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  modem  speculations,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  narrow  language  in  such  a  manner  that 
number  and  figure  may  be  made  a  calculus  of  thought  It  exag- 
gerates one  side  of  logic  and  forgets  the  rest.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mathematical  process ;  the  inventor  of  it  delights,  as 
mathematicians  do,  in  eliciting  or  discovering  an  unexpected 
result.  It  also  helps  to  guard  us  against  some  fallacies  by 
showing  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them. 

In  the  Parmenides  wc  seem  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Megarian 
philosophy,  though  we  cannot  compare  the  two  in  detail.  But 
Plato  also  goes  beyond  his  Megarian  contemporaries;  he  has 
split  their  straws  over  again,  and  admitted  more  than  the'y  would 
have  desired.  He  is  indulging  the  analytical  tendencies  of  his  age, 
which  can  divide  but  not  combine.  And  he  does  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  distinctions  which  he  makes  are  shadowy 
and  fallacious,  but  '  whither  the  argument  blows '  he  follows. 

III.  The  negative  series  of  propositions  contains  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  negation  of  a  negation.  Two  minus  signs  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra  make  a  plus.  Two  negatives  destroy  each 
other.  This  abstruse  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  Hegelian  logic. 
The  mind  must  not  only  admit  that  determination  is  negation,  but 
must  get  through  negation  into  affirmation.    Whether  this  process 


Connexion  of  the  first  and  second  parts. 

,  or  in  any  way  an  assistance  to  thoughl,  or,  like  some  other    . 
Ia|icd  farms,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  transferred  from  the  sphere 
of  mathematics,  may  be  doubted.     That  Plato  and  the  most  subtle 
sopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  lighted  upon 
ame  notion,  is  a  singular  coincidence  of  ancient  and  modern 


',  The  one  and  the  many  or  others  are  reduced  to  their 
est  arithmetical  meaning.  That  one  is  three  or  three  one,  is 
ft  proposition  which  has,  perhaps,  given  rise  to  more  controversy 
e  «orld  than  any  other.  But  no  one  has  ever  meant  to  say 
tl  three  and  one  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.  Whereas 
e  and  many  of  the  Parmenidcs  have  precisely  the  same 
ig;  there  is  no  notion  of  one  personality  or  substance 
kviog  many  attributes  or  qualities.  The  truth  seems  to  be  rather 
■he  opposite  of  that  which  Socrates  imphes  at  p.  129 ;  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  concrete,  but  in  the  abstract ;  and  the  more 
iteinwrt  the  idea,  the  more  palpable  wiU  be  the  contradiction.  For 
jiutu  nothing  can  persuade  us  that  the  number  one  is  the  number 
thirc.  so  neither  can  wc  be  persuaded  that  any  abstract  idea  is 
idvnticil  with  its  opposite,  although  they  may  both  inhere  together 
iDutnc  external  object,  or  some  more  comprehensive  conception. 
Idcis,  persons,  things  may  be  one  in  one  sense  and  many  in 
UDiher,  and  may  have  various  degrees  of  unity  and  plurality. 
But  in  whatever  sense  and  in  whatever  degree  they  are  one  they 
(case  to  be  many ;  and  in  whatever  degree  or  sense  they  are  many 
itcy  cease  to  be  one. 


Two  points  remain  to  be  considered :  1st,  the  connexion  between 
e  tirsi  and  second  parts  of  the  dialogue;  zndly,  the  relation  of 
e  Pannenides  to  the  other  dialogues. 
I L  In  both  divisions  of  the  dialogue  the  principal  speaker  is  the 
1  the  method  pursued  by  him  b  also  the  same,  being  a 
a  on  received  opinions:  first,  on  the  doctrine  of  Ideas; 
d]y,  of  Being.  From  the  Platonic  Ideas  we  naturally  proceed 
%tte  Eleatic  One  or  Being  which  is  the  foundation  of  them.  They 
ire  the  saine  philosophy  in  two  forms,  and  the  simpler  form  is  the 
tmer  and  deeper.  For  the  Platonic  Ideas  are  mere  numerical 
L,  and  the  moment  we  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
,  their  tnuuccodental  cbancter  is  ktst;   ideas  of  justice. 


36  The  relation  of  the  Parmcnides  to  the  other  dialogues. 

Parmtnidts,  temperance,  and  good,  are  really  distinguishable  only  with  refer- 
Introduo  cnce  to  their  application  in  the  world.  If  we  once  ask  how  they 
TioN.  2^g  related  to  individuals  or  to  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  they 

are  again  merged  in  the  aboriginal  notion  of  Being.  No  one  can 
answer  the  questions  which  Parmenides  asks  of  Socrates.  And 
yet  these  questions  are  asked  with  the  express  acknowledgment 
that  the  denial  of  ideas  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  human  mind. 
The  true  answer  to  the  difficulty  here  thrown  out  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rational  psychology ;  and  this  is  a  work  which  is  com- 
menced in  the  Sophist.  Plato,  in  urging  the  difficulty  of  his  own 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  is  far  from  denying  that  some  doctrine  of  Ideas 
is  necessary,  and  for  this  he  is  paving  the  way. 

In  a  similar  spirit  he  criticizes  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Being,  not 
intending  to  deny  Ontology,  but  showing  that  the  old  Eleatic  notion, 
and  the  very  name  '  Being,'  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
subtleties  of  the  Megarians.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Being 
or  Substance  had  no  existence,  but  he  is  preparing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  later  view,  that  ideas  were  capable  of  relation.  The 
fact  that  contradictory  consequences  follow  from  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  or  many,  does  not  prove  that  they  have  or 
have  not  existence,  but  rather  that  some  different  mode  of  con- 
ceiving them  is  required.  Parmenides  may  still  have  thought  that 
'  Being  was,'  just  as  Kant  would  have  asserted  the  existence  of 
'  things  in  themselves,'  while  denying  the  transcendental  use  of 
the  Categories. 

Several  lesser  links  also  connect  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  dialogue:  (i)  The  thesis  is  the  same  as  that  which  Zeno  has 
been  already  discussing :  (2)  Parmenides  has  intimated  in  the  first 
part,  that  the  method  of  Zeno  should,  as  Socrates  desired,  be 
extended  to  Ideas :  (3)  The  difficulty  of  participating  in  greatness, 
smallness,  equality  is  urged  against  the  Ideas  as  well  as  against 
the  One. 

II.  The  Parmenides  is  not  only  a  criticism  of  the  Eleatic  notion 
of  Being,  but  also  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  then  in  existence, 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Sophist.  Long  ago,  in  the  Euthydemus, 
the  vulgar  application  of  the  '  both  and  neither '  Eristic  had  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  criticism,  which  there  takes  the  form  of 
banter  and  irony,  here  of  illustration. 
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The  Parmtnidts  a  criticism  of  the  Ideas  and  tlie  One. 

Ttiv  attack  upon  the  Ideas  is  resumed  in  the  Philebus,  and  is 
followed  by  J  return  to  i  more  rational  philosophy.  The  perplexiiy  |btk,bc(. 
of  the  One  and  Many  is  there  confined  to  the  region  of  Ideas,  """■ 
and  replaced  by  a  theory  of  classiticatiaii ;  ihc  Good  arranged 
in  classes  is  also  contrasted  with  the  barren  abstraction  of  the 
Mc|;»Tians.  The  war  is  carried  on  against  the  Eristics  in  all  the 
Utci  dialogues,  sometimes  with  a  playful  irony,  at  other  times  with 
a  soil  of  contempt.  But  there  is  no  lengthened  refutation  of  them. 
The  Farmenidcs  belongs  to  that  stage  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
ill  which  he  is  partially  under  [heir  influence,  using  ihcm  as  a  sort 
of  *  critics  or  diviners '  of  the  truth  of  his  own,  and  of  the  Eleatic 
theories.  In  the  Thcaeletus  a  similar  negative  dialectic  is  employed 
in  the  attempt  to  define  science,  which  after  every  effort  remains 
undefined  still-  The  same  question  is  revived  from  the  objective 
side  in  the  Sophist :  Being  and  Nol-beingare  no  longer  exhibited 
in  opposition,  but  arc  now  reconciled ;  and  ihc  true  nature  of  Not- 
being  is  discovered  and  made  the  basis  of  the  correlation  of  ideas. 
Some  links  arc  probably  missing  which  rnight  have  been  supplied 
if  we  had  trustworthy  accounts  of  Plato's  oral  teaching.  • 

Tiup:  the  Parmenides  ufPlaio  is  a  critique,  first,  of  the  Pla- 
micldeas,  and  secondly,  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Being.    Neither 
e  abMlutely  denied.     But  certain  difficulties  and  consequences 
!   shown  in   the  assumption   of  either,   which    prove  that  the 
tfblonic  as  well  as  the  Elcalic  doctrine  must  be  remodelled.     The 
"  Bcgalion  and  contradiction  which  are  involved  in  the  conception  of 
the  One  and  Many  arc  preliminary  to  their  final  adjustment.    The 
^laionic  Ideas  are  tested  by  the  interrogative  method  of  Socrates; 
the  Eleatic  One  or  Being  is  tried  by  the  severer  and  perhaps  im- 
possible   method    of   hypothetical    consequences,    negative    and 
affirmative.      In  the  tatter  we  have  an  example  of  the  Zenonian 
or  Megarian  dialectic,  which  proceeded,  not  '  by  assailing  premises, 
but  conclusions";   this   is  worked   out   and   improved   by   Plato. 
When  primary  abstractions  are  used  in  every  conceivable  sense, 
any  or  every  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  them.     The  words 
'one,'  'other,'  'being,"  like,'  'same,' '  whole,' and  their  opposites, 
have  slightly  different  meanings,  as  they  arc  applied  to  objects  of 
thought  or  objects  of  sense  —  to  number,  time,  place,  and  to  the 
icr  ideas  of  the  reason  ;  —  and  out  of  their  different  meanings 
'  feast '  of  contradictions  '  h.is  been  provided.' 


Prepay  ado  pkUosophka. 

The  Parmenides  of  Plato  belongs  to  a  stage  of  philosophy 
which  lias  passed  away.  At  first  we  read  it  with  a  purely  anti- 
quarian or  historical  interest ;  and  with  difficulty  throw  ourselves 
back  into  a  slate  of  the  human  mind  in  which  Unity  and  Being 
occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers.  We  admire  the  precision 
of  the  language,  in  which,  as  in  some  curious  puiilc,  each  word 
is  exactly  fitted  into  every  other,  and  long  trains  of  argument  are 
carried  out  with  a  sort  of  geometrical  accuracy.  We  doubt  I 
whether  any  abstract  notion  could  stand  the  searching  cross-  | 
examination  of  I'armcnidcs ;  and  may  at  last  perhaps  nrrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  Plato  has  been  using  an  imaginary  method  to 
work  out  an  unmeaning  conclusion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  is 
carrying  on  a  process  which  is  not  cither  useless  or  unnecessary 
in  any  age  of  philosophy.  We  fail  to  understand  him,  because  ■ 
we  do  not  rcaliic  that  the  questions  which  he  is  discussing  could  j 
have  had  any  value  or  importance.  We  suppose  Ihem  to  be  like 
the  speculations  of  some  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  end  in  nothing. 
Cut  in  truth  he  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  stumblingblocks  of 
thought  which  beset  his  contemporaries.  Seeing  that  the  Mega- 
rians  and  Cynics  were  making  knowledge  impossible,  he  takes 
their  'catch-words'  and  analyzes  them  from  every  conceivable  I 
point  of  view.  He  is  criliciting  the  simplest  and  most  general  of 
our  ideas,  in  which,  as  they  are  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
danger  of  error  is  the  most  serious;  for,  if  they  remain  un- 
examined, as  in  a  mathematical  dcmonstr.ntion,  all  that  flows  from 
them  is  affected,  and  the  error  pervades  knowledge  far  and  wide. 
In  the  beginning  of  philosophy  this  correction  of  human  ideas  was 
even  more  necessary  than  in  our  own  times,  because  they  were 
more  bound  up  with  words;  and  words  when  once  presented  to 
the  mind  exercised  a  greater  power  over  thought.  There  is  a 
natural  realism  which  says,  '  Can  there  be  a  word  devoid  of 
meaning,  or  an  idea  which  is  an  idea  of  nothing?'  In  modem 
limes  mankind  have  often  given  too  great  importance  to  a  word 
or  idea.  The  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was  still  more  in  slavery 
to  them,  because  they  had  not  the  experience  of  error,  which 
would  have  placed  them  above  the  illusion. 

The  method  of  the  Parmenides  may  be  compared  with  the 
process  of  purgation,  which  Bacon  sought  to  introduce  into  philo- 
sophy.    Plato  is  warning  us  against  two  sorts  of  '  Idob  of  the 


ft 


'Idols  of  I  he  Den.' 

Den';  fint,  his  own  Ideas,  which  he  himsL-lf  having  created  is 
unable  lo  coanecl  in  any  way  with  the  external  world  ;  secondly, 
against  two  idols  in  particular,  '  Unity'  and  '  Being,'  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  pie-Socratic  philosophy,  and  were  still  standing 
in  the  way  of  all  progress  and  development  of  thought.  He  does 
not  say  with  Bacon,  '  Let  us  make  truth  by  experiment,'  or  '  From 
these  vague  and  inexaa  notions  let  us  turn  lo  Facts.'  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  purely  inductive  philosophy.  The 
instruments  of  thought  must  hrst  be  forged,  that  they  may  be 
used  hereafter  by  modern  inquirers.  Ilnw.  while  mankind  were 
disputing  about  univcrsals,  could  they  classify  phenomena  ?  How 
could  they  investigate  causes,  when  they  had  not  as  yet  learned 
to  distinguish  between  a  cause  and  an  end  ?  How  could  they 
make  any  progress  in  the  sciences  without  first  arranging  them  ? 
These  are  the  deficicnces  which  Plato  is  seeking  to  supply  in  an 
age  when  knowledge  was  .1  shadow  of  a  name  only.      In  the 

'Uer  dLnlogues  the  Socraiic  conception  of  universals  is  illus- 
ifarated  by  his  genius;  in  the  Phacdrus  the  nature  of  division  is 
explained ;  in  the  Republic  the  law  of  contradiction  and  the  unity 
of  knowledge  are  asserted ;  in  the  Liter  dialogues  he  is  constantly 
engaged  both  with  the  Ihcory  and  practice  of  classification. 
These  were  the  'new  weapons,' as  he  terms  them  in  the  Phi- 
lcbus,-which  he  was  preparing  for  the  use  of  some  who,  in  after 
ages,  would  be  found  ready  enough  lo  disown  their  obligations 
to  the  great  master,  or  rather,  perhaps,  would  be  incapable  of 
andcntanding  them. 

Numberless  fallacies,  as  we  arc  often  truly  told,  have  originated 
inaconfiisionof  the 'copula,' and  the  'verb  of  existence.'  Would 
not  the  dbtinclion  which  Plato  by  the  mouth  of  Parmcnides 
makes  between  'One  is  one'  and  '  One  has  being'  have  saved  us 
from  this  and  many  similar  confusions  ?  We  see  again  that  a 
loDg  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  was  a  barren  tract,  not 
uncultivated,  but  unfruitful,  because  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  language  and  thought,  and  the  metaphysical  imagina- 
tion was  incapable  of  supplying  the  missing  link  between  words 
and  things.  The  famous  dispute  between  Nominalists  and  Realists 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  if,  instead  of  transferring  the 
Platonic  Ideas  into  a  crude  Latin  phraseology,  the  spirit  of  Plato 
had  been  truly  understood  and  appreciated.      Upon  the  term 


40  Metaphysics  required  to  place  us  above  metaphysics, 

Parm4Mides,     substancc  at  least  two  celebrated  theological  controversies  appear 
iNTRODuo       to  hinge,  which  would  not  have  existed,  or  at  least  not  in  their 
TioN.  present  form,  if  we  had  *  interrogated '  the  word  substance,  as 

Plato  has  the  notions  of  Unity  and  Being.  These  weeds  of  philo- 
sophy have  struck  their  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  and  are  always 
tending  to  reappear,  sometimes  in  new-fangled  forms ;  while 
similar  words,  such  as  development,  evolution,  law,  and  the  like, 
are  constantly  put  in  the  place  of  facts,  even  by  writers  who 
profess  to  base  truth  entirely  upon  fact.  In  an  un metaphysical 
age  there  is  probably  more  metaphysics  in  the  common  sense 
(i.  e.  more  a  priori  assumption)  than  in  any  other,  because  there 
is  more  complete  unconsciousness  that  we  are  resting  on  our 
own  ideas,  while  we  please  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  we 
are  resting  on  facts.  We  do  not  consider  how  much  metaphysics 
are  required  to  place  us  above  metaphysics,  or  how  difficult  it  is 
to  prevent  the  forms  of  expression  which  are  ready  made  for  our 
use  from  outrunning  actual  observation  and  experiment. 

In  the  last  century  the  educated  world  were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  their  ideas  was  falling  to  pieces,  because 
Hume  amused  himself  by  analyzing  the  word  '  cause '  into  uniform 
sequence.  Then  arose  a  philosophy  which,  equally  regardless  of 
the  history  of  the  mind,  sought  to  save  mankind  from  scepticism 
by  assigning  to  our  notions  of  '  cause  and  effect,'  '  substance  and 
accident,'  '  whole  and  part,'  a  necessary  place  in  human  thought. 
Without  them  we  could  have  no  experience,  and  therefore  they 
were  supposed  to  be  prior  to  experience  —  to  be  incrusted  on  the 
'  I ';  although  in  the  phraseology  of  Kant  there  could  be  no 
transcendental  use  of  them,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  only 
applicable  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge.  But  into  the 
origin  of  these  ideas,  which  he  obtains  partly  by  an  analysis  of 
the  proposition,  partly  by  development  of  the  *  ego,'  he  never 
inquires  —  they  seem  to  him  to  have  a  necessary  existence  ;  nor 
does  he  attempt  to  analyse  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word 

*  cause '  or  *  substance '  may  be  employed. 

The  philosophy  of  Berkeley  could  never  have  had  any  meaning, 
even  to  himself,  if  he  had  first  analyzed  from  every  point  of  view 
the  conception  of  *  matter.'    This  poor  forgotten  word  (which  was 

*  a  very  good  word '  to  describe  the  simplest  generalization  of 
external  objects)  is  now  superseded  in  the  vocabulary  of  physical 


The  language  of  philosophy  full  of  imperfection. 

philosophers  by  '  force,'  which  seems  to  be  accepted  without  any 

rigid  eiumination  of  its  meaning,  as  if  the  general  idea  of  '  force ' 

in  our  minds  furnished  an  explanation  of  the  infinite  variety  of 

forces  which  exist  in  the  universe,     A  similar  ambiguity  occurs 

in  the  use  of  the  favourite   word    '  law,'   which   is  sometimes 

reg:krded  as  a  mere  abstraction,  and  then  elevated  into  a  real 

Kpower  or  entity,  ahnost  taking  the  place  of  God.     Theology, 

Hgain,  is  (uU  of  undc6ned  terms  which  have  distracted  the  human 

Bvtind  for  ages.     Mankind  have  reasoned  from  them,  but  not  to 

Uicm ;  they  have  drawn  out  the  conclusions  without  proving  the 

premises;    they  have  asserted  the  premises  without  examining 

the  terms.     The  passions  of  religious  parties  have  been  roused  (O 

the  utmost  about  words  of  which  they  could  have  given  no  ex- 

pUnation,  and  which  had  really  no  dbtinct  meaning.     One  sort 

of  ihcm,  faith,  grace,  justification,  have  been  the  symbols  of  one 

class  of  dbputes;    as  the  words  substance,  nature,  person,  of 

another,  revelation,  inspiration,  and  the  like,  of  a  third.     All  of 

ihtm  have  been  the  subject  of  endless  reasonings  and  inferences; 

a  spell  has  hung  over  the  minds  of  theologians  or  phtlo- 

I  tophers  which  has  prevented  them  from  examining  the  words 

I  themselves.    Either  the  effort  to  rise  above  and  beyond  their  own 

Snt  ideas  was  too  great  for  them,  or  there  might,  perhaps,  have 

seemed  to  be  an  irreverence  in  doing  so.     About  the  Divine 

Being  Himself,  in  whom  all  true  theological  ideas  live  and  move, 

in  have  spoken  and  reasoned  much,  and  have  fancied  that  they 

L  instinctively  know  Him,     But  they  hardly  suspect  that  under  the 

i  of  God  even  Christians  have  included  two  characters  or 

BSBIuies  as  much  opposed  as  the  good  and  evil  principle  of  the 


I  To  have  the  true  use  of  words  we  must  compare  them  with 
ings;  in  using  them  we  acknowledge  that  they  seldom  give  a 

perfect  representation  of  our  meaning.     In  like  manner  when 

we  interrogate  our  ideas  we  find  that  we  are  not  using  them 
always  in  the  sense  which  wc  supposed,  And  Plato,  while 
he  critidies  the  inconsistency  of  his  own  doctrine  of  universab 
and  draws  out  the  endless  consequences  which  flow  from 
the  assertion  either  that  'Being  is'  or  that  'Being  is  not,'  by 

D  means  intends  to  deny  the  existence  of  universals  or  the  unity 
r  which  ihey  are  comprehended.     There  b  nothing  further 


But  7ve  cannot  trnvtit  a  new  one. 

from  his  thoughts  thnn  scepticism  (cp.  135  B,  C).  But  bcrore 
proceeding  he  must  examine  the  foundations  which  he  and  others 
have  been  laying:  there  is  nothing  true  which  is  not  from  some 
point  of  view  untrue,  nothing  absolute  which  is  not  also  rchtiivc 
(cp.  Rep.  vi.  S07), 

And  so,  in  modern  limes,  because  we  are  called  upon  to  analyie 
our  ideas  and  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  .ibout  the 
mcnning  of  words ;  because  we  know  that  the  powers  of  language 
are  very  unequal  to  the  subtlety  of  nature  or  of  niind,  we  do  not 
therefore  renounce  the  use  of  them ;  but  we  replace  them  in  their 
old  connexion,  having  lirst  tested  their  meaning  and  quality,  and 
having  corrected  the  error  which  is  involved  in  ihem;  or  rather 
always  remembering  to  make  allowance  for  the  adulteration  or 
alloy  which  ihey  contain.  We  cannot  call  a  new  metaphysical 
world  into  existence  any  more  than  we  can  frame  a  new  universal 
language;  in  tliought,  as  in  speech,  we  are  dependent  on  the 
past.  Wc  know  that  the  words  '  cause '  and  '  effect '  are  very  far 
from  representing  to  us  the  continuity  or  the  complexity  of  nature 
or  the  different  modes  or  degrees  in  which  phenomena  are  con- 
nected. Vet  we  accept  them  as  the  best  expression  which  we 
have  of  the  correlation  of  forces  or  objects.  We  sec  that  the  term 
'  law  '  ia  a  mere  abstraction,  under  which  laws  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  the  land  are  included,  and 
some  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  confusing,  because  they 
introduce  into  one  sphere  of  thought  associations  which  belong  to 
another ;  for  example,  order  or  sequence  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  external  compulsion  and  the  internal  workings  of  the  mind 
with  their  material  antecedents.  Yet  none  of  them  can  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  we  can  only  be  on  our  guard  against  the  error  or 
confusion  which  arises  out  of  them.  Thus  in  ihe  use  of  the  word 
'substance'  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  there  is  any 
mysterious  substratum  apart  from  the  objects  which  wc  sec,  and 
we  acknowledge  that  the  negative  notion  is  very  likely  to  become 
a  positive  one.  Siill  we  retain  the  word  as  a  convenient  gencral- 
iKition,  though  not  without  a  double  sense,  substance,  and  essence, 
derived  from  the  two-fold  translation  of  the  Greek  oi-ala. 

So  the  human  mind  makes  the  reflection  that  God  is  not  a 
person  like  ourselves — is  not  a  cause  like  the  material  causes  in 
nature,  nor  even  an  intelligent  cause  like  a  human  agent—  nor  an 


First  principles  unshaken  by  criticism. 

Individual,  for  He  is  universal ;  and  that  every  possible  conception  /dn* 
which  we  can  form  of  Him  is  limited  by  the  human  faculties.  Intw 
We  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  or  exertion  of  faith  be  in  and  "' 
out  of  our  own  minds  at  the  same  instant.  How  can  wc  conceive 
Him  under  the  fonns  of  time  and  space,  who  is  out  of  time  and 
space?  How  get  rid  of  such  forms  and  see  Him  as  He  is? 
How  can  we  imagine  His  relation  to  the  world  or  to  our- 
selves }  Innumerable  contradictions  follow  from  either  of  the 
two  aitcmatives,  thai  God  is  or  that  He  is  not.  Vet  we  arc  far 
from  saying  thai  we  know  nothing  of  Him.  because  all  that  we 
know  ts  subject  to  the  conditions  of  human  thought.  To  the  old 
belief  in  Him  wc  return,  but  with  corrections.  He  is  a  person, 
but  not  like  ourselves ;  a  mind,  but  not  a  human  mind ;  a  cause, 
but  not  a  material  cause,  nor  yet  a  maker  or  artificer.  The  words 
which  we  use  are  imperfect  expressions  of  His  true  nature  ;  but 
we  do  not  therefore  lose  faiih  in  what  is  best  and  highest  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  world. 

'A  liltle  philosophy  takes  us  away  from  God;  a  great  deal 
brings  us  back  to  Him.'  When  we  begin  to  reflect,  our  first 
thoughts  respecting  Him  and  ourselves  are  apt  to  be  sceptical. 
For  we  can  analyze  our  religious  as  well  as  our  other  ideas;  we 
can  trace  their  history;  we  can  criticize  their  perversion;  we  see 
that  they  are  relative  to  the  human  mind  and  to  one  another. 
Bui  when  we  have  carried  our  criticism  to  the  furthest  point.  Ihey 
still  remain,  a  necessity  of  our  moral  nature,  better  known  and 
understood  by  us,  and  less  liable  to  be  shaken,  because  we  are 
mere  aware  of  their  necessary  imperfection.  They  come  to  us 
with  'better  opinion,  better  confirmation,'  not  merely  as  the  in- 
spirations either  of  ourselves  or  of  another,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
history  and  in  the  human  mind. 


PARMENIDES. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Cephalus.  Socrates. 

Adeimantus.  Zeno. 

Glaucon.  Parmenides. 

Antiphon.  Aristoteles. 
Pythodorus. 

Cephalas  rehearses  a  dialogae  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  in 
his  presence  by  Antiphon,  the  half-brother  of  Adeimantus  and  Glau- 
con, to  certain  Clazomenians. 

icftb.    We  had  come  from  our  home  at  Clazomenae  to  Athens,  Parmenides. 

^^  and  met  Adeimantus  and  Glaucon.  in  the  Agora.     Welcome,  cbphalus, 

Cephalus,  said  Adeimantus,  taking  me  by  the  hand ;  is  there  Adeimantus. 

anything  which  we  can  do  for  you  in  Athens?  Preface. 
Yes ;  that  is  why  I  am  here ;  I  wish  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
What  may  that  be?  he  said. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  name  of  your  half-brother,  which  The  request . 

I  have  forgotten ;  he  was  a  mere  child  when  I  last  came  hither  °^**^   ^'^ 


memans. 


from  Clazomenae,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago ;  his  father's 
name,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  Pyrilampes? 

Yes,  he  said,  and  the  name  of  our  brother,  Antiphon ;  but 
why  do  you  ask? 

Let  me  introduce  some  coimtrymen  of  mine,  I  said ;  they 
are  lovers  of  philosophy,  and  have  heard  that  Antiphon  was 
intimate  with  a  certain  Pythodorus,  a  friend  of  Zeno,. and 
remembers  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  So- 
crates, Zeno,  and  Parmenides  many  years  ago,  Pythodorus 
having  often  recited  it  to  him. 

Quite  true. 

And  could  we  hear  it?  I  asked. 
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*  ReducHo  ad  impossibile'  of  the  'plurality  of  being* 


Parmenidet. 

Cbphalus, 

Adeimantus, 

Antiphon, 

Socrates, 

Zeno. 


Descriptive. 


The  conten- 
tion of  Zeno 
is,  that  being 
cannot  be 
many,  be- 
cause, if  it 
were,  it  would 
be  like  and 


Nothing  easier,  he  replied ;  when  he  was  a  youth  he  mad 
a  careful  study  of  the  piece ;  at  present  his  thoughts  run  ii 
another  direction ;  like  his  grandfather  Antiphon  he  is  devotee 
to  horses.  But,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  let  us  go  and  lool 
for  him ;  he  dwells  at  Melita,  which  is  quite  near,  and  he  haj 
only  just  left  us  to  go  home. 

Accordingly  we  went  to  look  for  him ;  he  was  at  home,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  bridle  to  a  smith  to  be  fitted.  When  he 
had  done  with  the  smith,  his  brothers  told  him  the  purpose  ol 
our  visit ;  and  he  saluted  me  as  an  acquaintance  whom  he  re- 
membered from  my  former  visit,  and  we  asked  him  to  repeal 
the  dialogue.  At  first  he  was  not  very  willing,  and  complained 
of  the  trouble,  but  at  length  he  consented.  He  told  us  thai 
Pythodonis  had  described  to  him  the  appearance  of  Par 
menides  and  Zeno ;  they  came  to  Athens,  as  he  said,  at  the 
great  Panathenaea ;  the  former  was,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
about  65  years  old,  very  white  with  age,  but  well  favoured 
Zeno  was  nearly  40  years  of  age,  tall  and  fair  to  look  upon ;  ii 
the  days  of  his  youth  he  was  reported  to  have  been  belovei 
by  Parmenides.  He  said  that  they  lodged  with  Pythodom 
in  the  Ceramicus,  outside  the  wall,  whither  Socrates,  then  . 
very  young  man,  came  to  see  them,  and  many  others  wit] 
him;  they  wanted  to  hear  the  writings  of  Zeno,  which  hai 
been  brought  to  Athens  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  a 
their  visit.  These  Zeno  himself  read  to  them  in  the  absenc 
of  Parmenides,  and  had  very  nearly  finished  when  Pytha 
dorus  entered,  and  with  him  Parmenides  and  Aristotele 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  heard  the  littl 
that  remained  of  the  dialogue.  Pythodorus  had  heard  Zen< 
repeat  them  before. 

When  the  recitation  was  completed,  Socrates  requester 
that  the  first  thesis  of  the  first  argument  might  be  read  ove 
again,  and  this  having  been  done,  he  said :  What  is  you; 
meaning,  Zeno?  Do  you  maintain  that  if  being  is  many,  \\ 
must  be  both  like  and  unlike,  and  that  this  is  impossible,  foi 
neither  can  the  like  be  unlike,  nor  the  unlike  like  —  is  thai 
your  position? 

Just  so,  said  Zeno. 

And  if  the  unlike  cannot  be  like,  or  the  Hke  unlike,  ther 
according  to  you,  being  could  not  be  many ;  for  this  woulc 
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involve  an  impo.ssibi!ity.     In  all  that  you  say  have  you  any   < 
««her  ]>urpuse  except  to  disprove  the  being  of  the  many?  and  SmBATK. 
is  not  each  division  of  your  treatise  intended   lo  fumi&b  a  ^""^ 
separate  proof  of  this,  there  being  in  all  as  many  proofs  of  ""'■'■'•"'« 
the  not-being  of  the  many  as  you  have  composed  arguments?   vhtx  ■>  »a. 
Is  that  your  meaning,  or  have  I  misunderstood  you?  p-mJ*. 

I&     No,  said  Zeno ;  you  have  conectly  tmderstood  my  general 
purpose. 

1  see,  Parmenides,  said  Socrates,  that  Zeno  would  like  to  n^mMr 
be  not  only  one  with  you  in  friendship  but  your  second  self  |^y''^ao|J„ 
in  his  writings  too ;  he  puts  what  you  say  in  another  » 
and  would  fain  make  believe  that  he  is  telling  us  some- 
ihing  which  is  new.  For  you,  in  your  poems,  say  The  P"" 
All  is  one,  and  of  this  you  adduce  excellent  proofs ;  and  he  q,^ 
on  the  other  hand  says  There  is  no  many ;  and  on  behalf 
of  this  he  offers  overwhelming  evidence.  You  affirm  unity, 
be  denies  plurality.  And  so  you  deceive  the  world  into 
bcliedng  that  you  are  saying  difTerent  things  when  really 
yau  are  saying  mudi  the  same.  This  is  a  strain  of  art 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us. 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Zeno.  But  although  you  are  as  keen  a  » 
u  a  Spartan  hound  in  pursuing  the  track,  you  do  not  fully  "^ 
jpprehend  the  true  motive  of  the  composition,  which  is  not 
tmlly  such  an  artificial  work  as  you  imagine :  for  what  you 
i^eak  of  was  an  accident ;  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  great 
;  nor  any  serious  intention  of  deceiving  the  world, 
th  is,  that  these  writings  of  mine  were  meant  to 
the  arguments  of  Parmenides  against  those  who 
make  fun  of  him  and  seek  to  show  the  many  ridiculous  and 
coniradictory  results  which  ihey  suppose  to  follow  from  the 
affirmarion  of  the  one.  My  answer  is  addressed  to  the 
of  the  many,  whose  attack  I  return  with  interest 
relorting  upon  them  that  their  hypothesis  of  the  being  of 
ty.  if  carried  out,  appears  to  he  still  more  ridiculous  than 
hypothesis  of  the  being  of  one.  Zeal  for  my  master 
me  to  write  the  book  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  but  sdfne 
stole  the  copy ;  and  therefore  I  had  no  choice  whether 
I  be  published  or  not ;  the  motive,  however,  of 
^as  not  the  ambition  of  an  elder  man,  but  the 
ity  of  a  yoimg  one.     This  you  do  not  seem  to  sec, 
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Parmenides.     Socratcs ;   though  in  other  respects,  as  I  was  saying,  your 

Socrates,       notion  is  a  very  just  one. 

Zenot.  J  understand,  said  Socrates,  and  quite  accept  your  account. 

But  tell  me,  Zeno,  do  you  not  further  think  that  there  is  an 
idea  of  likeness  in  itself,  and  another  idea  of  imlikeness,  ii 
which  is  the  opposite  of  likeness,  and  that  in  these  two,  you 
and  I  and  all  other  things  to  which  we  apply  the  term  many, 
participate  —  things  which  participate  in  likeness  become  in 
that  degree  and  manner  like ;  and  so  far  as  they  participate 
in  unlikeness  become  in  that  degree  imlike,  or  both  like  and 
unlike  in  the  degree  in  which  they  participate  in  both? 
And  may  not  all  things  partake  of  both  opposites,  and  be 
both  like  and  unlike,  by  reason  of  this  participation? — Where 

Difference*      is  the  wouder?     Now  if  a  person  could  prove  the  absolute 

between  abso-  jjj^^  ^^  become  Unlike,  or  the  absolute  unlike  to  become  like, 

lute  ideas  or  '  ' 

natures,  and     that,  in  my  opiuiou,  would  indeed  be  a  wonder ;  but  there 
which^ar        ^^  nothing  extraordinary,  Zeno,  in  showing  that  the   things 
ukeofthem.    which  ouly  partake  of  likeness  and   unlikeness   experiences 
both.     Nor,  again,  if  a  person  were  to  show  that  all  is  one^ 
by  partaking  of  one,  and  at  the  same  time  many  by  partakings 
of  many,  would  that  be  very  astonishing.     But  if  he  were  tcm 
show  me  that  the  absolute  one  was  many,  or  the  absolut^^ 
many  one,  I  should  be  truly  amazed.      And  so  of  all   th^^ 
rest:    I  should  be  surprised  to    hear  that   the   natures   o 

ideas  themselves  had  these  opposite  qualities;    but  not  i 

a  person  wanted  to  prove  of  me  that  I  was  many  and  als^i^ 
one.     When  he  wanted  to  show  that  I  was  many  he  woul 
say  that  I  have  a  right  and  a  left  side,  and  a  front  an 
a  back,  and  an  upper  and  a  lower  half,  for  I  cannoj  den 
that  I  partake  of  multitude ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  h^ 
wants  to  prove  that  I  am  one,  he  will  say,  that  we  who  ar« 
here  assembled  are  seven,  and  that  I  am  one  and  partake  of 
the  one.     In  both  instances  he  proves  his  case.     So  again,  if  a 
person  shows  that  such  things  as  wood,  stones,  and  the  Hke, 
being  many  are  also  one,  we  admit  that  he  shows  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  one  and  many,  but  he  does  not  show  that  the 
many  are  one  or  the  one  many ;  he  is  uttering  not  a  paradox 
but  a  truism.      If  however,  as  I  just  now  suggested,  some 
one  were   to   abstract   simple   notions  of  like,  unlike,  one, 
many,  rest,  motion,  and  similar  ideas,  and  then  to  show  that 


docs  not  extetid  fa  the  ideas. 

e  admit  of  admixture  and  separation  in  themselves,  I 
J  be  very  much  astonished.  This  part  of  the  argument 
■s  10  be  treated  by  you,  Zeno,  in  a  very  spirited  manner ; 
s  I  was  saying,  I  should  be  far  more  amazed  if  any  one 
I  the  ideas  themselves  which  are  apprehended  by 
icasofi,  the  same  puzzle  and  entanglement  which  you  have 
sli(m-n  lo  exist  in  visible  objects. 

While  Socrates  was  speaking,  Pythodorus  thought  that 
Parmenides  and  Zeno  were  not  altogether  pleased  at  the 
iwtBsive  steps  of  the  argument ;  but  still  they  gave  the 
cloiest  attention,  and  often  looked  at  one  another,  and 
smiled  as  if  in  admiration  of  him.  When  he  had  finished, 
Pannenides  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  following 
torjs; — 

Socrates,  he  said,  I  admire  the  bent  of  your  mind  towards 
philosophy;  tell  me  now,  was  this  your  own  distinction 
between  ideas  in  themselves  and  the  things  which  partake 
of  ihcm?  and  do  you  think  that  there  is  an  idea  of  likeness 
v^sn.  from  the  likeness  which  we  possess,  and  of  the  one 
•id  many,  and  of  the  other  things  which  Zeno  mentioned? 

1  think  tliat  there  are  such  ideas,  said  Socrates. 

Pumenides  proceeded  :  And  would  you  also  make  absolute 
idtas  of  the  just  and  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  of  all 
that  class? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  should. 

And  would  you  make  an  idea  of  man  apart  from  us  and 
frHm  all  other  human  creatures,  or  of  (ire  and  water? 

I  am  often  uncledded,  Parmenides,  as  to  whether  I  ought 
M^  rni'lude  them  or  not. 

AnJ  would  you  feel  equally  undecided,  Socrates,  about 
ihinpi  of  which  the  mention  may  provoke  a  smile? —  1  mean 
surh  things  as  hair,  mud,  dirt,  or  anything  else  which  is  vile 
ud  paltry ;  would  you  suppose  that  each  of  these  has  an 
«tra  distinct  /rom  the  actual  objects  with  which  we  come  into 
roniaci,  or  not? 

Cwtainly  not,  said  Socrates ;  visible  things  like  these  are 
»odi  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  I  am  afraid  that  there  would 
•*  an  absurdity  in  assuming  any  idea  of  them,  although  I 
"Wnetimes  get  disturbed,  and  begin  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing  without  an  idea;  but  then  again,  when  I  have  taken 
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up  this  position,  I  run  away,  because  I  am  afraid  that  I  may 
fall  into  a  bottomless  pit  of  nonsense,  and  perish ;  and  so  I 
return  to  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  just  now  speaking,  and 
occupy  myself  with  them. 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  Parmenides;  that  is  because  you  are 
still  young ;  the  time  will  come,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  when 
philosophy  will  have  a  firmer  grasp  of  you,  and  then  you 
will  not  despise  even  the  meanest  things ;  at  your  age,  you 
are  too  much  disposed  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men.  But 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  mean  that  there  are 
certain  ideas  of  which  all  other  things  partake,  and  fit)m 
which  they  derive  their  names;  that  similars,  for  example,  i 
become  similar,  because  they  partake  of  sifnilarity;  and 
great  things  become  great,  because  they  partake  of  great- 
ness; and  that  just  and  beautiful  things  become  just  and 
beautiful,  because  they  partake  of  justice  and  beauty? 

Yes,  certainly,  said  Socrates,  that  is  my  meaning. 

Then  each  individual  partakes  either  of  the  whole  of 
the  idea  or  else  of  a  part  of  the  idea?  Can  there  be  any 
other  mode  of  participation  ? 

There  cannot  be,  he  said. 

Then  do  you  think  that  the  whole  idea  is  one,  and  yet, 
being  one,  is  in  each  one  of  the  many? 

Why  not,  Parmenides?  said  Socrates. 

Because  one  and    the   same   thing  will  exist  as  a  whole 
at   the   same    time   in   many  separate   individuals,  and   wilL 
therefore  be  in  a  state  of  separation  from  itself. 

Nay,  but  the  idea  may  be  like  the  day  which  is  one  and 
the  same  in  many  places  at  once,  and  yet  continuous  with 
itself ;  in  this  way  each  idea  may  be  one  and  the  same  in  all 
at  the  same  time. 

I  like  your  way,  Socrates,  of  making  one  in  many  places 
at  once.  You  mean  to  say,  that  if  I  were  to  spread  out  a 
sail  and  cover  a  number  of  men,  there  would  be  one  whole 
including  many  —  is  not  that  your  meaning? 

I  think  so. 

And  would  you  say  that  the  whole  sail  includes  each  man, 
or  a  part  of  it  only,  and  different  parts  different  men? 

The  latter. 

Then,  Socrates,  the  ideas  themselves  will  be  divisible,  and 
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hin^  which  participate  in  them  will  have  a  part  of  (hem  r-rmtm 

only  and  not  the  whole  idea  existing  in  each  of  them?  s<xu-n 

That  seems  to  follow.  ''*■"" 

Then  would  you  hke  lo  say,  Socrates,  that  the  one  idea  is 
really  divisible  and  yet  remainii  one? 

Cenaioly  not,  he  said. 

Suppose    that  you  divide  absolute  greatness,  and  that  of  nor  on  < 

the    many    |^al    things,    each    one    is    great  in  virtue  of  a  i"-'*"'" 

poiticm  of  greatness  less   tlian  absolute  greatness  —  is  that  idcai,in< 

B  conceivable?  r;^„* 

No,  ■huirdil) 

Or  will  each  equal  thing,  if  possessing  some  small  portion  j,„'"iJJ,J 
•of  equality  less  than  absolute  ei|uali(y,  be  equal  to  si>ine  other  «™i « > 
I  thing  by  virtue  of  that  portion  only?  ^i?i^n 

Or  suppose  one  of  ub  to  have  a  portion  of  smallness ;  this  ^^"™ 
Its  but  a  pan  of  the  small,  and  therefore  tlie  absolutely  small  Mmiin™ 

Bgreatrr;    if  the  absolutely  small  be  greater,  that  to  which 
BAc  part  of  the  small  is  added  will  be  smaller  and  not  greater 
l/iaii  before. 
How  absurd! 

"Then  in  what  way,  Socrates,  will  all  tilings  participate  in 
d»*i  ideas,  if  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  them  either  as 
parts  or  wholes? 

Indeed,  he  said,  you  have  asked  a  question  which  is  not 
easily  answered. 
i  Well,  said  Parmenides,  and  what  do  you  say  of  another 

\      question  ? 
jj         U1iat  question? 

^H  I  imagine  that  the  way  in  which  you  are  led  to  assume  one  idejum 
^B  idea  of  each  kind  is  as  follows : —  You  see  a  number  of  great  f'jl^^ 
^r  objects,  and  when  you  look  at  them  there  seems  lo  you  to  be  iiadon. 
m       one  and  the  same  idea  (or  nature)  in  them  all ;  hence  you 

■  conceive  of  greatness  as  one. 

■  Very  true,  said  Socrates. 

I  .•\nd  if  you  go  on  am!  allow  your  mind  in  like  manner  to 

'        embrace  in   one  view   the  idea    of  greatness  and    of    great  j,,,|^ 

things  which  are  not  the  idea,  and  to  compare  ihem,  will  not  niwd 

anotlier  greatness  arise,  which  will  appear  to  be  the  source  1'*^^'^^ 

uf  ail  these?  .new' 
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"^   It  would  seem  so. 

Then  another  idea  of  greatness  now  comes  into  view  over 
and  above  absolute  greatness,  and  the  individuals  which  par- 
take of  it ;  and  then  another,  over  and  above  all  these,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  will  all  be  great,  and  so  each  idea 
instead  of  being  one  will  be  infinitely  multiplied. 
J~But  may  not  the  ideas,  asked  Socrates,  be  thoughts  only, 
and  have  no  proper  existence  except  in  our  minds,  Parmen- 
ides?  For  in  that  case  each  idea  may  still  be  one,  and  not 
experience  this  infinite  multiplication. 

And  can  there  be  individual  thoughts  which  are  thoughts 
of  nothing? 

Impossible,  he  said. 

The  thought  must  be  of  something? 

Yes. 

Of  something  which  is  or  which  is  not? 

Of  something  which  is. 

Must  it  not  be  of  a  single  something,  which  the  thought 
recognizes  as  attaching  to  all,  being  a  single  form  or  nature? 

Yes. 

And  will  not  the  something  which  is  apprehended  as  one 
and  the  same  in  all,  be  an  idea? 

From  that,  again,  there  is  no  escape. 

Then,  said  Parmenides,  if  you  say  that  everything  else  par- 
ticipates in  the  ideas,  must  you  not  say  either  that  everything 
is  made  up  of  thoughts,  and  that  all  things  think;  or  that 
they  are  thoughts  but  have  no  thought? 

The  latter  view,  Parmenides,  is  no  more  rational  than  the 
previous  one.  In  my  opinion,  the  ideas  are,  as  it  were, 
patterns  fixed  in  nature,  and  other  things  are  like  them,  and 
resemblances  of  them  —  what  is  meant  by  the  participation 
of  other  things  in  the  ideas,  is  really  assimilation  to  them. 

But  if,  said  he,  the  individual  is  like  the  idea,  must  not  the 
idea  also  be  like  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
a  resemblance  of  the  idea?  That  which  is  like,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  other  than  the  like  of  like. 

Impossible. 

And  when  two  things  are  alike,  must  they  not  partake  of 
the  same  idea? 

They  must. 
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I  wili  nol  ihai  of  whiih  the  two  panafce,  and  which   FurmaiiJii. 

tkes  liieu  alike,  be  the  idea  itself?  sociuto. 

Certainly.  PA.MiNuna. 

Theo  the  idea  cannot  be  like  the  indiviilual,  or  the  indi- 

ndual  like  the  idea ;  for  if  they  are  alike,  some  further  idea 

(3  of  likened  will  always  be  coming  to  light,  and  if  that  be  like 

anything  else,  another;  and  new  ideas  will  be  always  arising, 

if  the  idea  resembles  that  which  partakes  of  it? 

Quite  true. 

The  theory,  then,  that  other  things  participate  in  the  ideas   R™nibiMte 
by  resemblance,  has  to  be  given  up,  and  some  other  mode  S"^")! 
of  participation  devised? 

It  would  seem  so. 

Do  you  see  then,  Socrates,  how  great  ia  the  difficulty  of 
affirming  the  ideas  to  be  absolute? 

Yes,  indeed. 

And,  further,  let  me  say  that  as  yet  you  only  understand  a 

all  part  of  the  difficuHy  which  is  involved  if  you  make  of 
^Bch  thing  a  single  idea,  parting  it  off  from  other  things. 

■What  difficulty?  he  said. 

There  are  many,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  this : —  If  an 
opponent  argues  that  these  ideas,  being  such  as  we  say  tliey 
night  to  be,  mu.st  remain  unknown,  no  one  can  prove  to  him 
hat  he  is  wrong,  unless  he  who  denies  their  exiiitence  be  a 
n  of  great  ability  and  knowledge,  and  is  willing  to  follow  a 
and  laborious  demonstration ;  he  will  remain  iincon- 
yinced,  and  still  insist  that  they  cannot  be  known. 

What  do  you  mean,  Parmenides?  said  Socrates. 

In  the  first  pbce,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you,  or  any  one 
3  mainlains  the  existence  of  absolute  essences,  will  admit 
liBt  Ihey  cannot  exist  in  us. 

No,  said   Socrates;    for  then  they  would   be   no  longer  b.noion)(cr 
jbsolute.  '^t'i^^ 

\  TVne,  he  said ;  and  tlierefnre  when  ideas  are  what  they  are  m-uUn  it>. 
h    relation  to  one  another,  their  e.wence  is  determined  by  a  ^^T'''*^^,^' 
^tion  among  ihem.selves,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the   they  »n<i  ihei, 
fesemblances,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be  termed,  which  are    """W"/^" 
'In  our  sphere,  and  from  which  we  receive  this  or  tliat  name   m  ni»wd 
when  we  partake  of  them.     And  Ihe  things  which  are  within   "i^^,^ 
our  sphere  and  have  the  same  names  witli  tliem,  are  likewise  oniyud 
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A  strange  consequence  which  follows. 


ParmemkUt, 

socratks, 
Pakmknidbs. 

not  to  one 
another. 
For  example, 
we  must  di»* 
tinguUh  the 
indi\'idual 
slave  and 
master  in  the 
concrete  from 
the  ideas  of 
mastenhip 
and  slavery  in 
the  abstract 


The  truth 
which  we 
have  will  cor- 
respond to  the 
knowledge 
which  we 
have:  and 
we  have  no 
knowledge 
of  the  abM>- 
lute  or  of  the 


only  relative  to  one  another,  and  not  to  the  ideas  which  have 
the  same  names  with  them,  but  belong  to  themselves  and  not 
to  them. 

What  do  you  mean?  said  Socrates. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this  way,  said  Parmenides : 
—  A  master  has  a  slave ;  now  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the 
relation  between  them,  which  is  simply  a  relation  of  one  man 
to  another.  But  there  is  also  an  idea  of  mastership  in  the 
abstract,  which  is  relative  to  the  idea  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract. These  natures  have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  nor  we  r 
with  them ;  they  are  concerned  with  themselves  only,  and  we 
with  ourselves.     Do  you  see  my  meaning? 

Yes,  said  Socrates,  I  quite  see  your  meaning. 

And  will  not  knowledge  —  I  mean  absolute  knowledge  — 
answer  to  absolute  truth? 

Certainly. 

And  each  kind  of  absolute  knowledge  will  answer  to  each 
kind  of  absolute  being? 

Yes. 

But  the  knowledge  which  we  have,  will  answer  to  the  truth 
which  we  have ;  and  again,  each  kind  of  knowledge  which  we 
have,  will  be  a  knowledge  of  each  kind  of  being  which  we 
have? 

Certainly. 

But  the  ideas  themselves,  as  you  admit,  we  have  not,  and 
cannot  have? 

No,  we  cannot. 

And  the  absolute  natures  or  kinds  are  known  severally  by 
the  absolute  idea  of  knowledge? 

Yes. 

And  we  have  not  got  the  idea  of  knowledge? 

No. 

Then  none  of  the  ideas  are  known  to  us,  because  we  have 
no  share  in  absolute  knowledge? 

I  suppose  not. 

Then  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  in  itself,  and  of  the  good 
in  itself,  and  all  other  ideas  which  we  suppose  to  exist 
absolutely,  are  unknown  to  us? 

It  would  seem  so. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  stranger  consequence  still. 


j4  conseqHC'ice  slUi  i 


hVould  you,  or  nrould  you  doi  say,  that  absolute   know-  socdatbi. 


;e,  if  there  is  such   a  thing,  r 
M)wl«<!ge  than  our  knowktige ;  and  the  s 
I  the  rest? 


e  of  beauty  and  i^" 


I  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  participation  in  absolute  sufifH.be 
wiedee,  no  one  is  more  likely  than  God  to  have  this  most  ™''"«|"« 
let  Knowledge?  ofhumm 

Certainly.  alTihT 

But  then,  will  God,  having  absolute  knowledge,   have   a   =rtinm.<.ihn 
knowledge  of  human  things?  -pi^ 

Why  not? 

Because,  Socrates,  said  Parmcnides,  we  have  adinilled  that 
the  ideas  are  not  valid  in  relation  to  human  things ;   nor  human 
1  relation  to  them ;   the  relations  of  cither  arc  limited 
j  their  respective  spheres. 
§Ycs.  that  has  been  admiited. 

And  if  God  has  this  perfect  aullmrity,  and  perfect  know- 
Bge,  his  authonty  cannot  rule  us,  nor  his  knowledge 
lis,  or  any  human  thing;  ju.st  as  our  authority  does 
;  extend  to  the  gods,  nor  our  knowledge  know  any- 
hg  which  is  divine,  so  by  parity  of  reason  they,  being 
,  are  not  oiu*  masters,  neither  do  they  know  the  things 


Vet,  surely,  said  Socrates,  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge 


These,  Socrates,  said  Parmenides,  are  a  few,  and  only  a 
■  of  the  difRculiies  in  which  we  are  involved  if  ideas 
e  and  we  determine  each  one  of  them  to  be  an  abso- 
TT.  He  who  hears  what  may  be  said  against  them 
II  deny  the  verj-  existence  of  them  —  and  even  if  ihcy  do 
dst,  he  will  say  that  they  must  of  necessity  l>e  unknown  to 
;  and  he  will  seem  to  have  reason  on  his  side,  and  as 
t  were  remarking  just  now,  will  l>e  very  difficult  to  con- 
;  a  man  must  be  gifted  with  very  considerablr  ability 
;  he  can  leam  that  everything  has  a  cla-ss  and  an 
iolnte  es-sence;  and  still  more  remarkable  will  lie  he  who 
covers  all  these  things  for  himself,  and  having  thoroughly 
cstigated  them  is  able  lo  teach  them  to  others. 
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The  double  method  of  consequences 


ParmtmtU*. 

Socrates, 
Parmbmiobs. 


Parmenides 
has  observed 
Socrates  to 
be  untried 
in  dialectic. 


He  suggests 
that  the  con- 
sequences of 
the  not  being, 
as  well  as  of 
the  being  of 
anything, 
should  be 
considered. 


I  agree  with  you,  Parmenides,  said  Socrates;  and  what 
you  say  is  very  much  to  my  mind. 

And  yet,  Socrates,  said  Parmenides,  if  a  man,  fixing  his 
attention  on  these  and  the  like  difficulties,  does  away  with 
ideas  of  things  and  will  not  admit  that  every  individual  thing 
has  its  own  determinate  idea  which  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  he  will  have  nothing  on  which  his  mind  can  rest ;  and 
so  he  will  utterly  destroy  the  power  of  reasoning,  as  you  seem 
to  me  to  have  particularly  noted. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

But,  then,  what  is  to  become  of  philosophy?  Whither 
shall  we  turn,  if  the  ideas  are  unknown? 

I  certainly  do  not  see  my  way  at  present. 

Yes,  said  Parmenides;  and  I  think  that  this  arises, 
Socrates,  out  of  your  attempting  to  define  the  beautiful,  the 
just,  the  good,  and  the  ideas  generally,  without  sufficient  pre- 
vious training.  I  noticed  your  deficiency,  when  I  heard  you 
talking  here  with  your  friend  Aristoteles,  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  impulse  that  carries  you  towards  philosophy 
is  assuredly  noble  and  divine ;  but  there  is  an  art  which  is 
called  by  the  vulgar  idle  talking,  and  which  is  often  imagined 
to  be  useless ;  in  that  you  must  train  and  exercise  yourself, 
now  that  you  are  young,  or  truth  will  elude  your  grasp. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  exercise,  Parmenides,  which 
you  would  recommend? 

That  which  you  heard  Zeno  practising ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  give  you  credit  for  saying  to  him  that  you  did  not  care  to 
examine  the  perplexity  in  reference  to  visible  things,  or  to 
consider  the  question  in  that  way ;  but  only  in  reference  to 
objects  of  thought,  and  to  what  may  be  called  ideas. 

Why,  yes,  he  said,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  by  this  method  that  visible  things  are  like  and 
unlike  and  may  experience  anything. 

Quite  true,  said  Parmenides ;  but  I  think  that  you  should 
go  a  step  further,  and  consider  not  only  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  a  given  hypothesis,  but  also  the  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  denying  the  hypothesis;  and 
that  will  be  still  better  training  for  you. 

What  do  you  mean?  he  said. 

I  mean,  for  example,  that  in  the  case  of  this  very  hypothesis 


applied  to  llu  one  and  iiMuy. 

of  Zeno's  about  the  many,  you  should  enquire  not  only  . 
what  will  be  the  consequences  to  the  many  in  relation  to  souatu, 
themselves  and  to  the  one,  and  to  the  one  in  relation  to  itself  p*"""""™ 
and  the  many,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  being  of  the  many, 
but  also  what  will  be  the  consequences  to  the  one  and  the 
many  in  their  relation  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  on  the 
(qtposite  hypothesis.  Ur,  again,  if  hlccness  is  or  is  not,  what 
[I  be  the  consequences  in  either  of  these  cases  to  the  sub- 
sets of  the  hj-poihesis,  and  to  other  things,  in  relation  both 
s  themselves  and  to  one  another,  and  so  of  unlikeness;  and 
;  same  holds  good  of  motion  and  rest,  of  generation  and 
,  and  even  of  being  and  not-being.  In  a  word, 
Tfhen  you  suppose  anything  to  be  or  not  to  be,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  affected,  you  must  look  at  the  consequences  in  relation  to 
the  thing  itself,  and  to  any  other  things  whicii  you  choose, — 
to  each  of  them  singly,  to  more  than  one,  and  to  all ;  and  so 
E  other  things,  you  must  look  at  them  in  relation  to  them- 
dves  and  to  anything  else  which  you  suppose  either  lo  be  or 
t  to  be,  if  you  would  train  yourself  perfectly  and  see  the 
il  truth. 

i  That,  Pannenides,  is  a  tremendous  business  of  which  you  Sacnicaut 
,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  you;    will  you  take  ^^n'^if"' 
me  hypothesis  and  go  through  the  steps? — then  I  shall  ihi>pio««. 
Iprehend  you  better. 
That,  Socrates,  is  a  serious  task  to  impose  on  a  man  of  my  pumnida 

Then  will  you,  Zeno?  said  Socrates.  cDgascin 

Zeno  answered  with  a  smile: — Let  us  make  our  petition  !^!^°''^ 
I  Parmenides  himself,  who  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  you  um:  buim 
;  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  task  which   you  are  't"^""" 
^Wposing  on  him ;  and  if  there  were  more  of  us  I  should  not   he  i>n««k. 
ask  him.  for  these  are  not  subjects  which  any  one,  especially 
at  his  age,  can  well  speak  of  before  a  large  audience;  most 
pQople  are  not  aware  that  this  roundabout  progress  through 
all  things  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  mind  can  attain  truth 
and    wisdom.      And    therefore,   Parmenides,   I    join    in    the 
request  of  Socrates,  that  I  may  hear  the  process  again  which 
I  have  not  heard  for  a  long  lime. 

UTien  Zeno  had  thus  spoken.   Pythodorus,  according  to 
Antiphon's  report  of  him,  said,  that  he  himself  and  Aristo- 
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Parmemdit, 

Pasmknidbs, 

Zbno, 

Aristotklbs. 


L  a.  If  the  one 
is,  it  cannot 
be  many,  and 
therefore  can- 
not have 
parts,  or  be 
a  whole, 
because 
a  whole  is 
made  up 
of  parts; 


V 


If  one  is,  what  are  the  consequences  f 

teles  and  the  whole  company  entreated  Parmenides  to  give 
an  example  of  the  process.  I  cannot  refuse,  said  Par- 
menides ;  and  yet  I  feel  rather  like  Ibycus,  who,  when  in  his  i 
old  age,  against  his  will,  he  fell  in  love,  compared  himself  to 
an  old  racehorse,  who  was  about  to  run  in  a  chariot  race, 
shaking  with  fear  at  the  course  he  knew  so  well  —  this  was  his 
simile  of  himself.  And  I  also  experience  a  trembling  when  I 
remember  through  what  an  ocean  of  words  I  have  to  wade  at 
my  time  of  life.  But  I  must  indulge  you,  as  Zeno  says  that  I 
ought,  and  we  are  alone.  Where  shall  I  begin?  And  what 
shall  be  oiu-  first  hypothesis,  if  I  am  to  attempt  this  laborious 
pastime?  Shall  I  begin  with  myself,  and  take  my  own  h)rpo- 
thesis  of  the  one?  and  consider  the  consequences  which  follow 
on  the  supposition  either  of  the  being  or  of  the  not-being  of 
one? 

By  all  means,  said  Zeno. 

And  who  will  answer  me?  he  said.  Shall  I  propose  the 
youngest?  He  will  not  make  difficulties  and  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  say  what  he  thinks ;  and  his  answers  will  give 
me  time  to  breathe. 

I  am  the  one  whom  you  mean,  Parmenides,  said  Aristo- 
teles ;  for  I  am  the  youngest  and  at  your  service.  Ask,  and 
I  will  answer.  M^l 

Parmenides  proceeded :  i.  a.  If  one  is^  he  said,  the  one 
cannot  be  many? 

Impossible. 

Then  the  one  cannot  have  parts,  and  cannot  be  a  whole? 

Why  not? 

Because  every  part  is  part  of  a  whole ;  is  it  not? 

Yes. 

And  what  is  a  whole?  would  not  that  of  which  no  part  is 
wanting  be  a  whole?  "^ 

Certainly. 

llien,  in  either  case,  the  one  would  be  made  up  of  parts ; 
both  as  being  a  whole,  and  also  as  having  parts? 

To  be  sure, 
r  ■  And  in  either  case,  the  one  would  be  many,  and  not  one? 

True. 

But,  surely,  it  ought  to  be  one  and  not  many? 

It  ought. 
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If  one  has  parts,  what  are  the  consequences?  59 

Then,  if  the  one  is  to  remain  one,  it  will  not  be  a  whole,  Parmenidit. 
and  will  not  have  parts?  Parmbnidbs, 

iq^Q  ^  Akistotblks. 

But  if   it  has  no   parts,  it  will    have    neither  beginning,  »«ihf ▼»«««> 
middle,  nor  end ;  for  these  would  of  course  be  parts  of  it.       •  not  have  a 
Right.  ^?r^«' 

^  middle,  and 

But  then,  again,  a  begmnmg  and  an  end  are  the  limits  of  end:  nor 
everything?  ^^^ 

Certainly. 

Then  the  one,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end,  is  un- 
limited? 

Yes,  unlimited. 

And  therefore  formless;  for  it  cannot  partake  either  of 
round  or  straight. 

But  why? 

Why,  because  the  round  is  that  of  which  all  the  extreme  it  u  neither 
points  are  equidistant  from  the  centre?  SSSt^' 

Yes. 

And  the  straight  is  that  of  which  the  centre  intercepts  the 
view  of  the  extremes? 

True. 

Then  the  one  would  have  parts  and  would  be  many,  if  it 
partook  either  of  a  straight  or  of  a  circular  form? 

Assuredly. 

But  having  no  parts,  it  will  be  neither  straight  nor  round? 

Right. 

And,  being  of  such  a  nature,  it  cannot  be  in  any  place,  for  it  does  not 
it  cannot  be  either  in  another  or  in  itself.  **    '" 

any  place ; 

How  so? 

Because  if  it  were  in  another,  it  would  be  encircled  by  that 
in  which  it  was,  and  would  touch  it  at  many  places  and  with 
many  parts ;  but  that  which  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  does 
not  partake  of  a  circular  nature,  cannot  be  touched  all  round 
in  many  places. 

Certainly  not. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  were  in  itself,  it  would  also 
be  contained  by  nothing  else  but  itself  ^ ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
were  really  in  itself ;  for  nothing  can  be  in  anything  which 
does  not  contain  it. 

*  Omitting  hv. 
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The  one  admits  neither  of  motion^ 


ParmtfdtUs. 

Parmbnidbs, 
Amstotblbs. 


it  hat  neither 
rest  nor 
motion. 

Two  forms 
of  motion — 
(i)  change  of 
nature: 
(9)  loco- 
motion. 


Two  forms  of 
locomotion  — 

(a)  in  a  place ; 

(b)  from  one 
place  to 
another. 


The  one  does 
not  admit  of 
change  of 
nature,  nor 
of  either  form 
of  locomotion. 


Impossible. 

But  then,  that  which  contains  must  be  other  than  that 
which  is  contained?  for  the  same  whole  cannot  do  and  suffer 
both  at  once ;  and  if  so,  one  will  be  no  longer  one,  but  two? 

True. 

Then  one  cannot  be  anywhere,  either  in  itself  or  in  another? 

No. 

Further  consider,  whether  that  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
can  have  either  rest  or  motion. 

Why  not? 

Why,  because  the  one,  if  it  were  moved,  would  be  either 
moved  in  place  or  changed  in  nature ;  for  these  are  the  only 
kinds  of  motion. 

Yes. 

And  the  one,  when  it  changes  and  ceases  to  be  itself,  cannot 
be  any  longer  one. 

It  cannot. 

It  cannot  therefore  experience  the  sort  of  motion  which  is 
change  of  natiu'e? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  can  the  motion  of  the  one  be  in  place? 

Perhaps. 

But  if  the  one  moved  in  place,  must  it  not  either  move  round 
and  round  in  the  same  place,  or  from  one  place  to  another? 

It  must. 

And  that  which  moves  in  a  circle  must  rest  upon  a  centre ; 
and  that  which  goes  round  upon  a  centre  must  have  parts 
which  are  different  from  the  centre ;  but  that  which  has  no 
centre  and  no  parts  cannot  possibly  be  carried  round  upon  a 
centre? 

Impossible. 

But  perhaps  the  motion  of  the  one  consists  in  change  of 
place? 

Perhaps  so,  if  it  moves  at  all. 

And  have  we  not  already  shown  that  it  cannot  be  in  any- 
thing? 

Yes. 

Then  its  coming  into  being  in  anything  is  still  more  impos- 
sible; is  it  not? 

I  do  not  see  why. 


nor  yet  of  rest,  6 1 

Why,  because  anything  which  comes  into  being  in  any-  PamunUtt. 
diingy  can  neither  as  yet  be  in  that  other  thing  while  still  Parmknides, 
coming  into  being,  nor  be  altogether  out  of  it,  if  already  Aristotelk*. 
coming  into  being  in  it. 

Certainly  not 

And  therefore  whatever  comes  into  being  in  another  must 
have  parts,  and  then  one  part  may  be  in,  and  another  part 
out  of  that  other ;  but  that  which  has  no  parts  can  never  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  neither  wholly  within  nor  wholly 
without  anything. 

True. 

And  is  there  not  a  still  greater  impossibility  in  that  which 

has  no  parts,  and  is  not  a  whole,  coming  into  being  anywhere, 

19  since  it  cannot  come  into  being  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  whole? 

Clearly. 

Then  it  does  not  change  place  by  revolving  in  the  same 
spot,  nor  by  going  somewhere  and  coming  into  being  in 
something ;  nor  again,  by  change  in  itself? 

Very  true. 

Then  in  respect  of  any  kind  of  motion  the  one  is  im- 
movable? 

Immovable. 

But  neither  can  the  one  be  in  anything,  as  we  affirm?  Ac«a,  dK 

Yes,  we  said  so.  !*^* 

Then  it  is  never  in  the  same?  aay 

Why  not?  ^"J? 

Because  if  it  were  in  the  same  it  would  be  in  something.        » cfamiote 

Certainly.  tT-SX. 

And  we  said  diat  it  could  not  be  in  itself,  and  could  not  be 
in  other? 

True. 

Then  one  is  never  in  the  same  place? 

It  would  seem  not 

But  that  which  is  never  in  the  same  place  is  never  quiet  or 
at  rest? 

Never. 

One  then,  as  would  seem,  is  neither  at  rest  nor  in  motion? 

It  certainly  spears  so. 

Neither  will  it  be  tbc  same  with  itself  or  other ;  ncir  again, 
other  than  itsdf  or  other. 
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The  one  is  neither  ot/ier  than  itself. 


Parmtnidts. 

Parmbnipks, 
Akistotklbs. 

Neither 
otherness 
nor  same- 
ness can  be 
attributed 
to  the  one, 
in  reference 
to  itself  or 
other; 


How  is  that? 

If  other  than  itself  it  would  be  other  than  one,  and  would 
not  be  one. 

True. 

And  if  the  same  with  other,  it  would  be  that  other,  and 
not  itself;  so  that  upon  this  supposition  too,  it  would  not 
have  the  nature  of  one,  but  would  be  other  than  one? 

It  would. 

Then  it  will  not  be  the  same  with  other,  or  other  than 
itself? 

It  will  not. 

Neither  will  it  be  other  than  other,  while  it  remains  one ; 
for  not  one,  but  only  other,  can  be  other  than  other,  and 
nothing  else. 

True. 

Then  not  by  virtue  of  being  one  will  it  be  other? 

Certainly  not. 

But  if  not  by  virtue  of  being  one,  not  by  virtue  of  itself ; 
and  if  not  by  virtue  of  itself,  not  itself,  and  itself  not  being 
other  at  all,  will  not  be  other  than  anything? 

Right. 

Neither  will  one  be  the  same  with  itself. 

How  not? 

Surely  the  nature  of  the  one  is  not  the  nature  of  the  same. 

Why  not? 

It  is  not  when  anything  becomes  the  same  with  anything 
that  it  becomes  one. 

What  of  that? 

Anything  which  becomes  the  same  with  the  many,  neces- 
sarily becomes  many  and  not  one. 

True. 

But,  if  there  were  no  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
same,  when  a  thing  became  the  same,  it  would  always  become 
one ;  and  when  it  became  one,  the  same? 

Certainly. 

And,  therefore,  if  one  be  the  same  with  itself,  it  is  not  one 
with  itself,  and  will  therefore  be  one  and  also  not  one. 

Surely  that  is  impossible. 

And  therefore  the  one  can  neither  be  other  than  other,  nor 
the  same  with  itself. 
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Impossible.  rarmtHitUt. 

And  thus  the  one  can  neither  be  the  same,  nor  other,  either  Pakmkniprh, 
in  relation  to  itself  or  other?  AkisTcnKutii. 

^Q  nor  yet  like< 

Neither  will  the  one  be  like  anything  or  unlike  itself  or  other,   u  MtncncM  or 

Why  not?  aflecti«m*:nof 

Because  likeness  is  sameness  of  affections. 

Yes. 

And  sameness  has  been  shown  to  be  of  a  nature  distinct 
from  oneness? 

'Iliat  has  been  shown, 
o        But  if  the  one  had  any  other  affection  than  that  of  being 
one,  it  would  be  affected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  than 
one  :   which  is  impossible. 

True. 

Then  the  one  can  never  be  so  affected  as  to  be  the  same 
either  with  another  or  with  itself? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  it  cannot  be  like  another,  or  like  itself? 

No. 

Nor  can  it  be  affected  so  as  to  be  other,  for  then  it  would 
be  affected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  than  one. 

It  would. 

That  which  is  affected  otherwise  than  itself  or  another, 
will  be  unlike  itsdf  or  another,  for  sameness  of  affections 
is  likeness. 

True. 

But  the  one,  as  appcarsy  never  being  affected  oihenrisie,  b 
never  unlike  itself  or  other? 

Never. 

Then  the  one  will  never  be  esSba  like  or  aolike  kii^ 
or  other? 

Plainly  noc 

Again,  being  of  tSss  siTzri?.  ft  caa  zje:*Tj!X  fce  **rnAl  txx  ^^^vhAt^ 
uneqaal  either  to  ksdif  «r  --.>  ^CJiT-  '  T  ""^'"^"^ 

How  is  :bat? 

measores  as-  dLzc  :o  w^cn:  x  n  -f.-jzitL 


And  if  crtaaer  sr  jesfr  "Tihr  '7?'.r:jg»  ■*ti:i-.ii  tr*  ',.'jnm«m.'**ir*:vjt 
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ParmenideM.     with  it,  the  one  will  have  more  measures  than  that  which  is 
Parmknidbs,    less,  and  fewer  than  that  which  is  greater? 

Aristotblks.  Yes 

And  so  of  things  which  are  not  commensurate  with  it,  the 
one  will  have  greater  measures  than  that  which  is  less  and 
smaller  than  that  which  is  greater. 

Certainly. 

But  how  can  that  which  does  not  partake  of  sameness, 
have  either  the  same  measures  or  have  anything  else  the 
same? 

Impossible. 

And  not  having  the  same  measures,  the  one  cannot  be 
equal  either  with  itself  or  with  another? 

It  appears  so. 

But  again,  whether  it  have  fewer  or  more  measures,  it  will 
have  as  many  parts  as  it  has  measures ;  and  thus  again  the 
one  will  be  no  longer  one  but  will  have  as  many  parts  as 
measures. 

Right. 

And  if  it  were  of  one  measure,  it  would  be  equal  to  that 
measure ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  to  be  incapable  of  equality. 

It  has. 

Then  it  will  neither  partake  of  one  measure,  nor  of  many, 
nor  of  few,  nor  of  the  same  at  all,  nor  be  equal  to  itself  or 
another ;  nor  be  greater  or  less  than  itself,  or  other? 

Certainly, 
nor  equality         Well,   and   do   we    supposc   that   one   can   be   older,    or 
oJa"**^"*^*^     younger  than  anything,  or  of  the  same  age  with  it? 

Why  not? 

Why,  because  that  which  is  of  the  same  age  with  itself  or 
other,  must  partake  of  equality  or  likeness  of  time ;  and  we 
said  that  the  one  did  not  partake  either  of  equality  or  of 
likeness? 

We  did  say  so. 

And  we  also  said,  that  it  did  not  partake  of  inequality  or 
unlikeness. 

Very  true.  i 

How  then  can  one,  being  of  this  nature,  be  either  older  or 
younger  than  anything,  or  have  the  same  age  with  it? 

In  no  way. 


liny  rtlatioH  to  unity  Umis  to  the  deniai  of  it. 

Then  one  cannot  be  older  or  younger,  or  of  liic  siiine  age,   i 

ihcr  with  itself  or  with  another?  j 

Clearly  not.  ' 

Then  the  one,  being  of  this  nature,  cannot  be  in  time  ai  ' 
,  for  must  not  that  which  is  in  lime,  be  always  growing 
T  than  itself? 

Certainly, 

And  that  which  is  older,  must  always  be  older  than  some- 
tiing  which  is  younger? 

True. 

llicn,  that  which  becomes  older  than  itself,  also  becomes 
'  at  the  same  time  yotwger  than  itself,  if  it  is  to  have  something 
3  become  older  than. 

What  do  you  mean? 

1  mean  this: — A  thing  docs  not  need  to  become  different 
1  another  thing  which  is  already  different ;  It  «  diflerenl, 
^  and  if  its  different  has  become,  it  has  become  different ;  if  its 
different  will  be,  it  will  be  different;  but  of  that  which  is 
becoming  different,  there  cannot  have  been,  or  be  about  to 
be,  or  yet  be,  a  different  —  the  only  different  possible  is  one 
which  i»  becoming. 

That  is  inevitable. 

But.  surely,  the  elder  is  a  difference  relative  to  the 
younger,  and  to  nothing  else. 

True. 

Then  that  which  becomes  older  than  itself  must  also,  at 
the  same  time,  become  younger  than  itself? 

Yes. 

But  again,  it  is  true  thai  it  cannot  become  for  a  longer  or 
for  a  shorter  time  than  itself,  but  it  must  become,  and  be, 
and  ha\T  become,  and  be  about  to  be,  for  the  same  time  with 
itself? 

Ilial  again  is  inevitable. 

Then  things  which  are  in  time,  and  partake  of  time,  must 
in  every  case,  I  suppose,  be  of  the  same  age  with  them- 
selves; and  must  also  become  al  once  older  and  younger 
than  themselves? 

Yes. 

But  the  one  did  not  partake  of  those  affections? 
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The  cott! 


Akiviiiikles. 


rarmfKidrs.       with  it,    thc  OIIC 

i>AKMKNinKs    less,  and  fewer  t 

Yes. 

And  so  of  ihiii; 
one  will  have  ^jr 
smaller  than  tliai  v^  t-i- 

Certainly. 

But  how  ran   ■ 
have  either  the   - 
same? 

Impossible. 

And  not  havihfA 
e(|ual  either  with  i..--. 

It  appears  so. 

lUit  again,  whci... 
have  as  many  pr 
one  will  be  nu  i    ■ 
measures. 

Right. 

And  if  it  wen 
measure;  yet  it  i 

It  has. 

Then  it  will  i 
nor  of  few,  nni 
another;  nor  W 

Certainly. 

Well,  and  .1 
younger  than  \\\ 

Why  not? 

Why,  becansr 
other,  must  par' 
said  that  the  «  ■ 
likeness? 

We  did  say  ?'" 

And  we  also  > 
unlikeness. 

Very  true. 

How  then  cai 
younger  than  ar.- 

In  no  way. 


and  is  not  in  any  time? 


-TV 


nor  eqiLility 
or  inc<|iiality 
of  age ; 


'  was,'  and  '  has  become,' 
asoczpaxion  of  past  time? 

beeomc,'  'will  have  become/ 


a  participation  of  present 


participation  in  time, 

or  was  at  any  time, 

or  is,  or  will  become. 


oi  pKtaUng  of  being  other  than 


e  of  being? 


:^!t  m  ladi  way  as  to  be  one ; 

eing;  k  would  already  be ;  but 

-  :«i,  ihe  one  neither  is  nor  is 


no  attribute  or  relation? 


\!i 


nor   perception. 


rfsMd,  nor  opined,  nor 
Wt  it 


once  mm  to  the 
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poal  hypothesis ;  let  us  see  whether,  on  a  further  review,  PurmenUts. 

f  new  aspect  of  the  question  appears.  Parmeniuks. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  Awstotkles. 

We  say  that  we  have  to  work  out  together  all  the  con-  "'^^^atwui 

juences,   whatever    they  may    be,   which  follow,  if  the 

c  is? 

Yes, 

Then  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning: — If  one  is,  can  one 

,  and  not  partake  of  being? 

Impossible. 

Then  the  one  will  have  being,  but  its  being  will  not  be  the  The  one  which 

fne  with  the  one:  for  if  the  same,  it  would  not  be  the  "7»!*p*«*|'« 

'  '  of  being,  and 

ing  of  the  one;  nor  would  the  one  have  participated  in  will  therefore 
\v\)S,,  for    the    proposition  that  one  is  would    have  been  ^^^^^^ 
ntiral   with   the   proposition   that   one   is   one;    but   our  being; 
If 'thesis  is  not  if  one  is  one,  what  will  follow,  but  if  one 
—  :irn  I  not  right? 
\:\\k:  right. 

mean  to  say,  that  being  has  not  the  same  significance 

■i:r>e. 
i.cn  we  put  them  together  shortly,  and  say  *  One  is,' 
ivalent  to  saying,  *  partakes  of  being'? 
•;;ic. 

lore  then  let  us  ask,  if  one  is  what  will  follow,  and  each  pan 
I  his  hypothesis  necessarily  imply  that  one  is  of  ^„**"fo*^^ 
I'e  as  to  have  parts?  pam  of  itself : 

J  and  ioonad 

itf/lnttum. 

'  y : —  If  being  is  predicated  of  the  one,  if  the  one 

of  being,  if  being  is  one ;  and  if  being  and  one 

V    same;    and   since    the   one,    which   we  have 

,  must  not  the  whole,  if  it  is  one,  itself  be,  and 

^  parts,  one  and  being? 

;ich  of  these  parts  —  one  and  being  —  to  be  simply 
i>art,  or  must  the  word  *part'  be  relative  to  the 
^lole'? 
..liter. 

:  that  which  is  one  is  both  a  whole  and  has  a  part? 
tainly. 
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The  original  hypothesis. 


PartMf  Hides. 
Pakmrmhes, 

ARlSTtlTKLKS. 

nor  modes 
of  time. 


But  the^e 
are  the  only 
modes  of  par- 
takinj;  of  be- 
ing, and  if 
they  are  all 
denied  of  it, 
then  the  one 
b  not,  and  has 
therefore  no 
attribute  or 
relation,  etc. 


Then  it  does  not  partake  of  time,  and  is  not  in  any  time? 

So  the  argument  shows. 

Well,  but  do  not  the  expressions  *  was,*  and  *  has  become,* 
and  '  was  becoming,*  signify  a  participation  of  past  time? 

Certainly. 

And  do  not  *  will  be,'  *  will  become,'  *  will  have  become,' 
signify  a  participation  of  future  time? 

Yes. 

And  '  is,'  or  '  becomes,'  signifies  a  participation  of  present 
time? 

Certainly. 

And  if  the  one  is  absolutely  without  participation  in  time, 
it  never  had  become,  or  was  becoming,  or  was  at  any  time, 
or  is  now  become  or  is  becoming,  or  is,  or  will  become, 
or  will  have  become,  or  will  be,  hereafter. 

Most  true. 

But  are  there  any  modes  of  partaking  of  being  other  than 
these? 

There  are  none 

Then  the  one  cannot  possibly  partake  of  being? 

That  is  the  inference. 

Then  the  one  is  not  at  all? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  the  one  does  not  exist  in  such  way  as  to  be  one; 
for  if  it  were  and  partook  of  being,  it  would  already  be ;  but 
if  the  argument  is  to  be  trusted,  the  one  neither  \&  nor  is 
one? 

Irue. 

But  that  which  is  not  admits  of  no  attribute  or  relation? 

Of  course  not. 

Then  there  is  no  name,  nor  expression,  nor  perception, 
nor  opinion,  nor  knowledge  of  it? 

Clearly  not. 

Then  it  is  neither  named,  nor  expressed,  nor  opined,  nor 
known,  nor  does  anything  that  is  perceive  it. 

So  we  must  infer. 


The  conclu- 
sion is  un- 
satisfactory. 


But  can  all  this  be  true  about  the  one? 
I  think  not. 


■    V 


A 


I  b.  If  one  i.  b.    Suppose,   now,   that   we   return   once   more  to   th< 
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hypollie*.is ;  let  us  see  whether,  on  a  further  review,    . 
any  new  aspect  of  the  question  appears.  i 

I  shiU  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  ' 

IVe  say  that  we  have  to  work  oui   logeiher  all  ihe  con-   ' 
K(|uences,    whatever     they    may    be,    which    follow,    if   the 
ooeisf 
Vb. 

Then  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning : —  If  one  is,  can  one 
be,  and  not  partake  of  being? 
Impossible. 

Then  the  one  will  have  being,  but  its  being  will  not  be  the   i 
ume  with   the  one ;   for  if  the  same,  it  would  not  be  the   ' 
being  of  the  one ;  nor  would  the  one  have  participated  in   . 
being,  for    the    proposition   that   one  is  woidd    have   been  J 
identical    with    the   proposition    that    one    is   one ;    but   our  i 
bypothesis  is  not  if  one  is  one,  what  will  follow,  but  if  one 
K:— am  I  not  right? 
Quite  nght. 
Wc  mean  to  say,  that  being  has  not  the  same  significance 


Of  course. 

.\nd  when  we  put  ther 
Hut  '&  equivalent  to  sayir 

Quite  iTiie. 

Once    more   then  let   us  ask,   if  one  is  what  will  follot 
Does  not  this  hypothesis  necessarily  imply   that  one  is  i 
iuch  a  nature  as  to  have  parts? 
'      How  so? 

In  this  way : —  If  being  is  predic 
IS,  and  one  of  being,  if  being  is  o 
«e  not  the  same;  and  since  t 
assumed,  is,  must  not  the  whole, 
bive  for  its  parts,  one  and  being? 

Certainly. 

And  is  each  of  these  parts  —  one  and  being  —  to  be  simply 
oiled  3  pan,  or  must  the  word  '  pan '  be  relative  to  the 
■wd'whf'le"? 

The  latter. 

Then  that  whicli  is  one  is  both  a  whole  and  has  a  part? 

Cmainly, 


I  together  shortly,  and  say  '  One 
5,  'partakes  of  being'? 


:ated  of  the  one,  if  the 
;  and  if  being  and 

it  is  one,  itself  be. 


Otie  apart  from  being,  still  implies  plurality. 


being  and 
le  wandng 


Again,  of  the  parts  of  the  one,  if  it  is —  I  me: 
one  —  does  either  fail  to  imply  the  other?  is  the 
'    to  being,  or  being  to  the  one? 

Impossible. 

Thus,  each  of  the  parts  also  has  in  turn  both  one  and 
being,  and  is  at  the  least  made  up  of  two  pans ;  and  the 
same  principle  goes  on  for  ever,  and  every  part  whatever 
has  always  these  two  parts;  for  being  always  involves 
one,  and  one  being ;  so  that  one  is  always  disappearing,  and 
becoming  two. 

Certainly. 

And  so  the  one,  if  it  is,  must  be  infinite  in  reiultiplicit)-? 

Clearly. 

Let  us  take  anoilier  direction. 

What  direction? 

We  say  that  the  one  partakes  of  being  and  therefore 
it  is? 

Yes. 

And  in  this  way,  the  one,  if  it  has  being,  has  turned  out  to 
be  many? 

True. 

But  now,  let  us  abstract  the  one  which,  as  we  say,  partakes 
of  being,  and  try  to  imagine  it  apart  from  that  of  which,  as 
we  say,  it  partakes  —  will  this  abstract  one  be  one  only  or 
many? 

One,  I  think. 

Let  us  see: — Must  not  the  being  of  one  be  other  than 
one?  for  the  one  is  not  being,  but,  considered  as  one,  only 
partook  of  being? 

Certainly. 

If  being  and  the  one  be  two  different  things,  it  is  not 
because  the  one  is  one  that  il  is  other  than  being ;  nor 
because  being  is  being  that  it  is  other  than  the  one ;  but  they 
diifer  from  one  another  in  virtue  of  otherness  and  difference. 

Certainly. 

So  that  the  other  is  not  the  same  —  either  with  the  one  Ot 
with  being? 

Certainly  not. 

And  therefore  whether  we  take  being  and  the  other,  W 
being   and  the  one,  or  the  one   and    the  Other,  in  every 
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such  case  we  take  two  things,  which  may  be  rightly  called  Parmenides. 

\iO\h.  Pakmenidrs, 

How  so?  Aristoteles. 

In  this  way  —  you  may  speak  of  being? 
Yes. 

And  also  of  one? 
Yes, 

Then  now  we  have  spoken  of  either  of  them? 
Yes. 

Well,  and  when  I  speak  of  being  and  one,  I  speak  of  them  Transition 
^th?  ^"^"' 

to  two. 

Certainly. 

And  if  I  speak  of  being  and  the  other,  or  of  the  one  and 
he  other, —  in  any  such  case  do  I  not  speak  of  both? 
Yes. 
And  must  not  that  which  is  correcdy  called  both,  be  also 

Undoubtedly. 

And  of  two  things  how  can  either  by  any  possibility  not 
>c  one? 

It  cannot. 

Then,  if  the  individuals  of  the  pair  are  together  two,  they  from  odd  to 
c¥iust  be  severally  one ?  cvcnnun,b«^ 

Clearly. 

And  if  each  of  them  is  one,  then  by  the  addition  of  any  one 
to  any  pair,  the  whole  becomes  three? 

Yes. 

And  three  are  odd,  and  two  are  even? 

Of  course. 

And  if  there  are  two  there  must  also  be  twice,  and  if  there  from  addirion 
are  three  there  must  be  thrice:  that  is,  if  twice  one  makes  *<'^"*"p^'- 

cation. 

two,  and  thrice  one  three? 

Certainly. 

There  are  two,  and  twice,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
twice  two ;  and  there  are  three,  and  there  is  thrice,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  thrice  three? 

Of  course. 

If  there  are  three  and  twice,  there  is  twice  three ;  and  if 
there  are  two  and  thrice,  there  is  thrice  two? 

Undoubtedly. 
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Parmenidts.         Hcrc,  then,  wc  havc  even  taken  even  times,  and  odd  taken 
Parmbnidbs,    odd  times,  and  even  taken  odd  times,  and  odd  taken  even 

Akistoteles.    tjjnes. 

True. 

And  if  this  is  so,  does  any  number  remain  which  has  do 
necessity  to  be? 
None  whatever. 
Out  of  the  Then  if  one  is,  number  must  also  be? 

one  that  i.,  j^  ^^^ 

has  come 

difTerence,  But  if   there  is  number,  there  must  also    be   many,  and 
diffcra!^  infinite  multiplicity  of  being;  for  number  is  infinite  in  multi- 
number  of  plicity,  and  partakes  also  of  being:  am  I  not  right? 
every  wrt.  Certainly. 

And  if  all  number  participates  in   being,  every  part  of 
number  will  also  participate? 
Yes. 
and  number         Then   being   is   distributed  over  the  whole  multitude  of 
"•Tbl^*""^*^  things,  and  nothing  that  is,  however  small  or  however  great, 
is  devoid  of  it?     And,  indeed,  the  very  supposition  of  this  is 
absurd,  for  how  can  that  which  is,  be  devoid  of  being? 
In  no  way. 

And  it  is  divided  into  the  greatest  and  into  the  smallest, 
and  into  being  of  all  sizes,  and  is  broken  up  more  than  all 
things ;  the  divisions  of  it  have  no  limit. 
True. 

Then  it  has  the  greatest  number  of  parts? 
Yes,  the  greatest  number. 

Is  there  any  of  these  which  is  a  part  of  being,  and  yet  ncr 
part? 

Impossible, 
for  every  But  if  it  is  at  all  and  so  long  as  it  is,  it  must  be  one,  anc 

.ingle  part  of    ^aunot  bc  uone? 

being,  how- 
ever small,  Certainly. 

Then  the  one  attaches  to  every  single  part  of  being,  anc 
does  not  fail  in  any  part,  whether  great  or  small,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  size  of  it? 

True. 

But  reflect : —  Can  one,  in  its  entirety,  be  in  many  places  zm 
the  same  time? 

No ;  I  see  the  impossibility  of  that. 


IS  one. 
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And  if  not  in  its  entirety,  then  it  is  divided ;  for  it  cannot  Pamunidts. 
be  present  with  all  the  parts  of  being,  unless  divided.  Parmenides, 

•T»— ,g  Aristotklbs. 

And  that  which  has  parts  will  be  as  many  as  the  parts  are?  ^«**°»  ***** *• 

*  '  "^  in  as  many 

Certainly.  places  as 

Then  we  were  wrong  in  saying  just  now,  that  being  was  ***"**',^ 
distributed  into  the  greatest  number  of  parts.     For  it  is  not  be  divided 
distributed  into  parts  more  than  the  one,  but  into  parts  equal  ^J^  "*°^ 
to  the  one;    the  one  is  never  wanting   to  being,  or   being 
to  the   one,   but   being  two   they  are  co-equal  and  co-ex- 
tensive. 

Certainly  that  is  true. 

The  one  itself,  then,  having  been  broken  up  into  parts  by 
being,  is  many  and  infinite  ? 

True. 

Then  not  only  the  one  which  has  being  is  many,  but  the  The  abstract 
one  itself  distributed  by  being,  must  also  be  many?  Mthcone" 

Certainly.  which  is,  is 

Further,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  are  parts  of  a  whole,  the  ^a*^J[°fin*|^/ 
45  one,  as  a  whole,  will  be  limited ;  for  are  not  the  parts  con-  and  infinite, 
tained  by  the  whole? 

Certainly. 

And  that  which  contains,  is  a  limit? 

Of  course. 

Then  the  one  if  it  has  being  is  one  and  many,  whole  and 
parts,  having  limits  and  yet  unlimited  in  number? 

Clearly. 

And  because  having  limits,  also  having  extremes? 

Certainly. 

And  if  a  whole,  having  beginning  and  middle  and  end. 
For  can  anything  be  a  whole  without  these  three?  And  if 
any  one  of  them  is  wanting  to  anything,  will  that  any  longer 
be  a  whole? 

No. 

Then   the  one,  as   appears,  will  have  beginning,  middle,   The  one,  as 

and  end.  .^Jf^r^: 

It  will.  has  a  bcgin- 

But,  again,  the  middle  will  be  equidistant   from   the   ex-   ^nd^enT  and 
tremes;  or  it  would  not  be  in  the  middle? 
Yes. 
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//  is  in  itself^  yet  in  other; 


J^rmemdet. 

Parmbnidbs, 
Aristotblbs. 

so  partakes 
of  figure. 


Regarded  as 
the  sum  of 
its  parts,  it 
is  in  itself: 


regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  is  in 
other,  because 
it  is  n<}t  in  the 
parts  neither 
in  tine,  nor 
more  than  one, 
nor  in  all. 


Then  the  one  will  partake  of  figure,  either  rectOinear  or 
round,  or  a  union  of  the  two? 

True. 

And  if  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  both  in  itself  and  in 
another  too. 

How? 

Every  part  is  in  the  whole,  and  none  is  outside  the 
whole. 

Ime. 

And  all  the  parts  are  contained  by  the  whole? 

Yes. 

And  the  one  is  all  its  parts,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
than  all? 

No. 

And  the  one  is  the  whole? 

Of  course. 

But  if  all  the  parts  are  in  the  whole,  and  the  one  is  all 
of  them  and  the  whole,  and  they  are  all  contained  by  the 
whole,  the  one  will  be  contained  by  the  one;  and  thus  the 
one  will  be  in  itself. 

That  is  true. 

But  then,  again,  the  whole  is  not  in  the  parts  —  neither  in 
all  the  parts,  nor  in  some  one  of  them.  For  if  it  is  in  all,  it 
must  be  in  one ;  for  if  there  were  any  one  in  which  it  was 
not,  it  could  not  be  in  all  the  parts ;  for  the  part  in  which  it 
is  wanting  is  one  of  all,  and  if  the  whole  is  not  in  this,  how 
can  it  be  in  them  all? 

It  cannot. 

Nor  can  the  whole  be  in  some  of  the  parts;  for  if  the 
whole  were  in  some  of  the  parts,  the  greater  would  be  in  the^ 
less,  which  is  impossible. 

Yes,  impossible. 

But  if  the  whole  is  neither  in  one,  nor  in  more  than  one, 
nor  in  all  of  the  parts,  it  must  be  in  something  else,  or  cease 
to  be  anywhere  at  all? 

Certainly. 

If  it  were  nowhere,  it  would  be  nothing :  but  being  a  whole, 
and  not  being  in  itself,  it  must  be  in  another. 

Very  true. 

The  one  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  in  another,  but 
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regarded  as  being  all  its  parts,  is  in  itsell ;  and  therefore  the  Parmemdes, 
one  must  be  itself  in  itself  and  also  in  another.  Pakmbnidbs, 

Certainly.  Austoteles. 

The  one  then,  being  of  this  nature,  is  of  necessity  both  at  *"**  °"*  . 
rest  and  m  motion?  both  at  rest 

How?  andinmo- 

.  .  ....  '*on :  at  rest. 

The  one  is  at  rest  since  it  is  m  itself,  for  being  in  one,  and  if  in  itself;  in 
46  not  passing  out  of  this,  it  is  in  the  same,  which  is  itself.  mo'iKct  **^  " 

True. 

And  that  which  is  ever  in  the  same,  must  be  ever  at 
rest? 

Certainly. 

Well,  and  must  not  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  ever  in 
other,  never  be  in  the  same ;  and  if  never  in  the  same,  never 
at  rest,  and  if  not  at  rest,  in  motion? 

True. 

Then  the  one  being  always  itself  in  itself  and  other,  must 
always  be  both  at  rest  and  in  motion? 

Clearly. 

And  must  be  the  same  with  itself,  and  other  than  itself ; 
and  also  the  same  with  the  others,  and  other  than  the  others ; 
this  follows  from  its  previous  affections. 

How  so? 

Everything  in  relation  to  every  other  thing,  is  either  the  Four  possible 
same  or  other ;  or  if  neither  the  same  nor  other,  then  in  the  '*'**»°^*  °*^ 

'  two  things : 

relation  of  a  part  to  a  whole,  or  of  a  whole  to  a  part.  d)  sameness. 

Clearly.  <»>  othemess, 

'  (3)  part 

And  is  the  one  a  part  of  itself  ?  and  whole. 

Certainly  not.  (4)  whole  and 

^  part. 

Since  it  is  not  a  part  in  relation  to  itself  it  cannot  be  related 
to  itself  as  whole  to  part? 
It  cannot. 

But  is  the  one  other  than  one? 
No. 

And  therefore  not  other  than  itself? 
Certainly  not. 

If  then  it  be  neither  other,  nor  a  whole,  nor    a  part  in  The  one 
relation  to  itself,  must  it  not  be  the  same  with  itself?  ?*""]!!'!'''. 

'  Itself  tn  the 

Certainly.  relation  of 

But  then,  again,  a  thing  which  is  in  another  place  from  *^^^"*''*^' 
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Parmenides.     '  itsclf,*  if  this  '  itsclf '  remains  in  the  same  place  with  itself, 
Parmbnides,    must  be  other  than  *  itself/  for  it  will  be  in  another  place? 

Aristotblbs.         True 

Then  the  one  has  been  shown  to  be  at  once  in  itself  and 
in  another? 
Yes. 
but.  as  exUt.        Thus,  then,  as  appears,  the  one  will  be  other  than  itself? 

ing  in  another  Tni** 

place  than  ^  *"^- 

itself,  of  Well,  then,  if  anything  be  other  than  anything,  will  it  not 

ot  emeM.        ^^  other  than  that  which  is  other? 

Certainly. 

The  one  is  And  will  not  all  things  that  are  not  one,  be  other  than  the 

proved  to  be     ^       ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^.  ^j^^^  ^j^^  not-one? 

also  other  than  ' 

the  not-one  Of  COUrse. 

Jhl'oth^!''         Then  the  one  will  be  other  than  the  others? 

True. 

But,  consider: — Are  not  the  absolute  same,  and  the  abso- 
lute other,  opposites  to  one  another?  ■ 

Of  course. 
Yet  from  an-         Then  wIll  the  Same  ever  be  in  the  other,  or  the  other  in 
other  point  of    the  samc? 

view  neither 

the  one  nor  They  will  nOt. 

ian "  nrtTk*  ^^  ^^^°  ^^^  Other  is  never  in  the  same,  there  is  nothing  in 

of  otherness,  which  the  Other  is  during  any  space  of  time ;  for  during  that 

c;mnot*^bl°^  spacc  of  time,  however  small,  the  other  would  be    in  the 

other  than  samc.     Is  not  that  true? 

one  another.  -y^ 

And  since  the  other  is  never,  in  the  same,  it  can  never  be 
in  anything  that  is. 

True. 

Then  the  other  will  never  be  either  in  the  not-one,  or  in 
the  one? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  not  by  reason  of  otherness  is  the  one  other  than  the^ 
not-one,  or  the  not-one  other  than  the  one. 

No. 

Nor  by  reason  of  themselves  will  they  be  other  than  on^ 
another,  if  not  partaking  of  the  other. 

How  can  they  be? 

But  if  they  are  not  other,  either  by  reason  of  themselv^^ 


yet  the  same ; 
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or  of  the  other,  will  they  not  altogether  escape  being  other 
than  one  another? 

They  will. 

Again,  the  not-one  cannot  partake  of  the  one ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  been  •not-one,  but  would  have  been  in 
some  way  one. 

True. 

Nor  can  the  not-one  be  number;  for  having  number,  it 
would  not  have  been  not-one  at  all. 

It  would  not. 

Again,  is  the  not-one  part  of  the  one ;  or  rather,  would  it 
not  in  that  case  partake  of  the  one? 

It  would. 

If  then,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  one  and  the  not-one 
are  distinct,  then  neither  is  the  one  part  or  whole  of  the 
not-one,  nor  is  the  not-one  part  or  whole  of  the  one? 

No. 

But  we  said  that  things  which  are  neither  parts  nor  wholes 
of  one  another,  nor  other  than  one  another,  will  be  the  same 
with  one  another: — so  we  said? 

Yes. 

Then  shall  we  say  that  the  one,  being  in  this  relation  to 
the  not-one,  is  the  same  with  it? 

Let  us  say  so. 

Then  it  is  the  same  with  itself  and  the  others,  and  also 
other  than  itself  and  the  others. 

That  appears  to  be  the  inference. 

And  it  will  also  be  like  and  unlike  itself  and  the  others? 

Perhaps. 

Since  the  one  was  shown  to  be  other  than  the  others,  the 
others  will  also  be  other  than  the  one. 

Yes. 

And  the  one  is  other  than  the  others  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  others  are  other  than  it,  and  neither  more  nor  less? 

True. 

And  if  neither  more  nor  less,  then  in  a  like  degree? 

Yes. 

In  virtue  of  the  affection  by  which  the  one  is  other  than 
others  and  others  in  like  manner  other  than  it,  the  one  will 
be  affected  like  the  others  and  the  others  like  the  one. 


Parmenides. 

Pakmbniobs, 
Aristotblbs. 

• 

Again,  the 
not>one  can- 
not partake 
of  the  one ; 
and  therefore 
it  cannot  be 
number:  and 
it  cannot  be 
part  or  whole 
of  the  one ; 


and  therefore, 
according  to 
our  former 
table  of  rela- 
tions, the  one 
is  the  same 
with  the  not- 
one,  the  same 
with  and  also 
other  than 
itself  and 
others. 


It  is  like  and 
unlike  it^li 
and  other ; 
for  one  and 
other  arc  othef 
than  one  an- 
other, yet 
other  in  the 
same  degree. 


And  therefore 
they  are  af- 
fected in  the 
same  manner. 
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tike,  yet  unlike ; 


Parmenides. 

Parmrnidss, 
Akistotblbs. 

For  when  we 
apply  the 
same  name, 
we  imply  the 
presence  of 
the  same 
nature.  ' 


One,  in  that 
it  IK  other  thnn 
the  others,  is 
shown  to  be 
like:  and 
ihcrcftirc,  in 
that  it  is  the 
same  with 
the  others,  to 
be  unlike. 


How  do  you  mean? 

I  may  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  names :  You  give 
a  name  to  a  thing? 

Yes. 

And  you  may  say  the  name  once  or  oftener? 

Yes. 

And  when  you  say  it  once,  you  mention  that  of  which  it  is 
the  name?  and  when  more  than  once,  is  it  something  else 
which  you  mention  ?  or  must  it  always  be  the  same  thing  of 
which  you  speak,  whether  you  utter  the  name  once  or  more 
than  once? 

Of  course  it  is  the  same. 

And  is  not  *  other  *  a  name  given  to  a  thing? 

Certainly. 

Whenever,  then,  you  use  the  word  '  other,*  whether  once 
or  oftener,  you  name  that  of  which  it  is  the  name,  and  to  no 
other  do  you  give  the  name? 

True. 

Then  when  we  say  that  the  others  are  other  than  the  one, 
and  the  one  other  than  the  others,  in  repeating  the  word 
'  other  *  we  speak  of  that  nature  to  which  the  name  is  applied, 
and  of  no  other? 

Quite  true. 

Then  the  one  which  is  other  than  others,  and  the  other 
which  is  other  than  the  one,  in  that  the  word  'other' is 
applied  to  both,  will  be  in  the  same  condition ;  and  that 
which  is  in  the  same  condition  is  like? 

Yes. 

Then  in  virtue  of  the  affection  by  which  the  one  is  other 
than  the  others,  every  thing  will  be  like  every  thing,  for  every 
thing  is  other  than  every  thing. 

True. 

Again,  the  like  is  opposed  to  the  unlike? 

Yes. 

And  the  other  to  the  same? 

True  again. 

And  the  one  was  also  shown  to  be  the  same  with  the  others? 

Yes. 

And  to  be  the  same  with  the  others  is  the  opposite  of 
being  other  than  the  others? 
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Certainly.  Par$Henktes. 

And  in  that  it  was  other  it  was  shown  to  be  like?  Parmenides, 

Ypc  Aristotblks. 

But  in  that  it  was  the  same  it  will  be  unlike  by  virtue  of 
the  opposite  affection  to  that  which  made  it  like ;  and  this 
was  the  affection  of  otherness. 

Yes. 

The  same  then  will  make  it  imlike ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
the  opposite  of  the  other. 

True. 

Then  the  one  will  be  both  like  and  unlike  the  others ;  like 
in  so  far  as  it  is  other,  and  unlike  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  same. 

Yes,  that  argument  may  be  used. 

And  there  is  another  argument. 

What? 

In  so  far  as  it  is  affected  in  the  same  way  it  is  not  affected  From  another 
otherwise,  and  not  being  affected  otherwise  is  not  unlike,  and  po»"'of\'«^ 

...  the  opposite 

not  being  unlike,  is  like ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  consequences 
other  it  is  otherwise,  and  being  otherwise  affected  is  unlike.       ^°""^' 
True. 

Then  because  the  one  is  the  same  with  the  others  and 
other  than  the  others,  on  either  of  these  two  grounds,  or  on 
both  of  them,  it  will  be  both  like  and  unlike  the  others? 
Certainly. 

And  in  the  same  way  as  being  other  than  itself  and  the 
same  with  itself,  on  either  of  these  two  grounds  and  on  both 
of  them,  it  will  be  like  and  unlike  itself? 
Of  course. 

Again,  how  far  can  the  one  touch  or  not  touch  itself  and  Again,  the 
others  ?—  consider.  *^"';  ^''^  f  "^  ^ 

will  not  touch 

I  am  considering.  both  itself 

The  one  was  shown  to  be  in  itself  which  was  a  whole?  and  others. 

rp  Being  in 

^  ™^-  both,  it  will 

And  also  in  Other  things?  touch  both. 

Yes. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  in  other  things  it  would  touch  other 
things,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  it  would  be  debarred 
from  touching  them,  and  would  touch  itself  only. 

Clearly. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  it  would  touch  both? 
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The  nature  of  contact. 


ParmnwUt. 

Parmknides, 
Aristotbles. 


But  if  contact 
implies  at  least 
two  separate 
things,  one 
cannot  touch 
itself, —  for  it 
cannot  be 
two; 


or  other, — 
for  'other* 
cannot  be 
'  one '  thing. 


It  would. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  a  new  point  of  view?  Must  not 
that  which  is  to  touch  another  be  next  to  that  which  it  is  to 
touchy  and  occupy  the  place  nearest  to  that  in  which  what  it 
touches  is  situated? 

True. 

Then  the  one,  if  it  is  to  touch  itself,  ought  to  be  situated 
next  to  itself,  and  occupy  the  place  next  to  that  in  which 
itself  is? 

It  ought. 

And  that  would  require  that  the  one  should  be  two,  and 
be  in   two   places   at   once,  and   this,  while   it  is  one,  will  i^ 
never  happen. 

No. 

Then  the  one  cannot  touch  itself  any  more  than  it  can 
be  two? 

It  cannot. 

Neither  can  it  touch  others. 

Why  not  ? 

The  reason  is,  that  whatever  is  to  touch  another  must  be  in 
separation  from,  and  next  to,  that  which  it  is  to  touch,  and 
no  third  thing  can  be  between  them. 

True. 

Two  things,  then,  at  the  least  are  necessary  to  make  con- 
tact possible? 

They  are. 

And  if  to  the  two  a  third  be  added  in  due  order,  the 
number  of  terms  will  be  three,  and  the  contacts  two? 

Yes. 

And  every  additional  term  makes  one  additional  contact, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  contacts  are  one  less  in  niunber 
than  the  terms;  the  first  two  terms  exceeded  the  number 
of  contacts  by  one,  and  the  whole  number  of  terms  exceeds 
the  whole  number  of  contacts  by  one  in  like  manner ;  and 
for  every  one  which  is  afterwards  added  to  the  number  of 
terms,  one  contact  is  added  to  the  contacts. 

True. 

Whatever  is  the  whole  number  of  things,  the  contacts  will 
be  always  one  less. 

True. 
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But  if  there  be  only  one,  and  not  two,  there  will  be  no   p^rwumdts. 

contact?  Parmbnidbs, 

How  can  there  be?  awstotbles. 

And  do  we  not  say  that  the  others  being  other  than  the 
one  are  not  one  and  have  no  part  in  the  one? 

True. 

Then  they  have  no  number,  if  they  have  no  one  in  them? 

Of  course  not. 

Then  the  others  are  neither  one  nor  two,  nor  are  they 
called  by  the  name  of  any  number? 

No. 

One,  then,  alone  is  one,  and  two  do  not  exist? 

Clearly  not. 

And  if  there  are  not  two,  there  is  no  contact? 

There  is  not. 

Then  neither  does  the  one  touch  the  others,  nor  the  others 
the  one,  if  there  is  no  contact? 

Certainly  not. 

For  all  which  reasons  the  one  touches  and  does  not  touch 
itself  and  the  others? 

True. 

Further — is  the  one  equal  and  unequal  to  itself  and  others?  The  one  is 

How  do  you  mean?  **»"**  ■"** 

^  unequal  to 

If  the  one  were  greater  or  less  than  the  others,  or  the  itaeifand 
others  greater  or  less  than  the  one,  they  would  not  be  greater  ******"• 
or  less  than  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  being  the  one  and 
the  others ;  but,  if  in  addition  to  their  being  what  they  are 
they  had  equality,  they  would  be  equal  to  one  another,  or  if 
the  one  had  smallness  and  the  others  greatness,  or  the  one 
had  greatness  and  the  others  smallness  —  whichever  kind  had 
greatness  would  be  greater,  and  whichever  had  smallness 
would  be  smaller? 

Certainly. 

Then  there  are  two  such  ideas  as  greatness  and  smallness ; 
for  if  they  were  not  they  could  not  be  opposed  to  each  other 
and  be  present  in  that  which  is. 

How  could  they? 

If,  then,  smallness  is  present  in  the  one  it  will  be  present 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  whole? 

Certainly. 


8o  and  to  other; 

FarmtHide*.         Supposc  the  first ;  it  will  be  either  co-equal  and  co-extensive 
Parmenides,    with  the  whole  one,  or  will  contain  the  one? 
aristotelks.       Clearly. 

equal,  be-  jf  [^  |jg  co-extensive  with  the  one  it  will  be  co-equal  with 

partaking  of     the   One,  or  if  containing  the   one  it  will  be  greater  than 

Sreatnessand     the  One? 

smallnesB.  it 

must  partake  Of  COUTSe. 

itodfMd^'**        But  can  smallness  be  equal  to  anything  or  greater  than 
others:  anything,  and  have  the  functions  of  greatness  and  equality 

and  not  its  own  functions? 

Impossible. 

Then  smallness  cannot  be  in  the  whole  of  one,  but,  if  at 
aU,  in  a  part  only? 

Yes. 

And  surely  not  in  all  of  a  part,  for  then  the  difficulty  of  the 
whole  will  recur ;  it  will  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  any  part 
in  which  it  is. 

Certainly. 

ITien  smallness  will  not  be  in  anything,  whether  in  a  whole 
or  in  a  part ;  nor  will  there  be  anything  small  but  actual 
smallness. 

True. 

Neither  will  greatness  be  in  the  one,  for  if  greatness  be  in 
anything  there  will  be  something  greater  other  and  besides 
greatness  itself,  namely,  that  in  which  greatness  is ;  and  this 
too  when  the  small  itself  is  not  there,  which  the  one,  if  it  is 
great,  must  exceed ;  this,  however,  is  impossible,  seeing  that 
smallness  is  wholly  absent. 

True. 

But  absolute  greatness  is  only  greater  than  absolute 
smallness,  and  smallness  is  only  smaller  than  absolute 
greatness. 

Very  true. 

Then  other  things  are  not  greater  or  less  than  the  one,  if 
they  have  neither  greatness  nor  smallness ;  nor  have  great- 
ness or  smallness  any  power  of  exceeding  or  being  exceeded 
in  relation  to  the  one,  but  only  in  relation  to  one  another; 
nor  will  the  one  be  greater  or  less  than  them  or  others,  if  it 
has  neither  greatness  nor  smallness. 

Clearly  not* 


and  also  unequal  to  itself  ami  to  others. 

1  M  the  one  is  ncillur  gri'ater  niir  Ifss  limn  iht-  oiliers, 
FCanaot  either  exceed  or  be  exceeded  by  tliem? 
Certainly  not. 
And  thai  which  neither  exceeds  nor  is  excewlytl.  must  be 

equality ;  and  being  on  an  equality,  must  \k  equal. 
t)f  course. 

And  this  will  be  true  also  of  the  relation  of  die  one  to 
itself ;  having  neither  greatness  nor  smallness  in  itself,  it 
will  neidier  exceed  nor  be  exceeded  by  itself,  but  will  be  on 
an  equality  with  and  etgual  to  itself. 

•  Certainly. 
Then  the  one  will  be  equal  both  to  itself  and  the  others? 
Clearly  so. 

And  yet  the  one,  being  itself  in  itself,  will  also  surround 
and  be  without  itself;  and,  as  c-ontaining  itself,  will  be  greater 
151  ihan  itself;  and,  as  contained  in  itself,  will  be  less;  and  will 
thus  be  greater  and  less  than  itself. 

It  will. 

Now  there  cannot  possibly  be  anything  wbich  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  one  and  the  others? 

Of  course  not. 

But,  surely,  diat  which  is  must  always  be  somewhere? 

Yes. 

But  that  which  i: 
it  is  wiU  be  greater; 

True. 

And  since  there  is  nothing  other  or  besides  the  one  and  1 
the  others,  and  they  must  be  in  something,  must  they  not  be  ' 
in  one  another,  the  one  in  the  others  and  the  others  in  the  1 
one,  if  they  are  to  be  anywhere?  J 

That  is  clear.  I 

But  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  in  the  others,  the  others  will  be  J 
greater  than  the  one,  because  they  contain  the  one,  which  will  i 
be  less  than  the  others,  because  it  is  contained  in  them ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  others  are  in  the  one,  the  one  on  the  same 
principle  will  be .  greater  than  the  others,  and  the  others  less 
ihan  the  one. 

True. 

The  one,  then,  will  be  equal  to  and  greater  and  less  than 
itself  and  the  others? 


n  anything  will  be  legs,  and  that  i 
no  other  way  can  one  thing  be  in  a 


I  which 
loiher. 
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Consequences  which  follow 


Parmenidts. 
Parmbnides, 

AXISTOTELES. 


That  which 
is  equal  and 
unequal  to 
itadf  and 
ochen,  must 
be  of  a  num- 
ber of  divisions 
or  parts  equal 
and  unequal 
to  itself  and 
others. 


Clearly. 

And  if  it  be  greater  and  less  and  equal,  it  will  be  of  equal 
and  more  and  less  measures  or  divisions  than  itself  and  the 
others,  and  if  of  measiu-es,  also  of  parts? 

Of  course. 

And  if  of  equal  and  more  and  less  measures  or  divisions,  it 
will  be  in  number  more  or  less  than  itself  and  the  others,  and 
likewise  equal  in  number  to  itself  and  to  the  others? 

How  is  that? 

It  will  be  of  more  measiu*es  than  those  things  which  it 
exceeds,  and  of  as  many  parts  as  measures ;  and  so  with  that 
to  which  it  is  equal,  and  that  than  which  it  is  less. 

True. 

And  being  greater  and  less  than  itself,  and  equal  to  itself, 
it  will  be  of  equal  measures  with  itself  and  of  more  and 
fewer  measiu-es  than  itself;  and  if  of  measures  then  also  of 
parts? 

It  will. 

And  being  of  equal  parts  with  itself,  it  will  be  numerically 
equal  to  itself ;  and  being  of  more  parts,  more,  and  being  of 
less,  less  than  itself? 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  will  hold  of  its  relation  to  other  things ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  greater  than  them,  it  will  be  more  in  number 
than  them ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  smaller,  it  will  be  less  in 
number ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  equal  in  size  to  other  things, 
it  will  be  equal  to  them  in  number. 

Certainly. 

Once  more,  then,  as  would  appear,  the  one  will  be  in 
number  both  equal  to  and  more  and  less  than  both  itself  and 
all  other  things. 

It  will. 


Doex  one  par- 
take of  time 
and  become 
older  and 
younger, 
and  neither 
older  nor 
younRcr 
than  itMlf 
and  others  ? 


Does  the  one  also  partake  of  time?  And  is  it  and  does  it 
become  older  and  younger  than  itself  and  others,  and  again, 
neither  younger  nor  older  than  itself  and  others,  by  virtue  of 
particij)ation  in  time? 

How  do  you  mean? 

If  one  is,  being  must  be  predicated  of  it? 

Yes. 


if  one  partakes  of  timu. 
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But  to  be  {juvaC)  is  only  participation  of  being  in  present 
time,  and  to  have  been  is  the  participation  of  being  at  a  past 
dme,  and  to  be  about  to  be  is  the  participation  of  being  at  a 
future  time? 

Very  true. 

Then  the  one,  since  it  partakes  of  being,  partakes  of  time? 

Certainly. 

And  is  not  time  always  moving  forward? 

Yes. 

Then  the  one  is  always  becoming  older  than  itself,  since  it 
moves  forward  in  time? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  remember  that  the  older  becomes  older  than 
that  which  becomes  younger? 

I  remember. 

Then  since  the  one  becomes  older  than  itself,  it  becomes 
younger  at  the  same  time? 

Certainly. 

Thus,  then,  the  one  becomes  older  as  well  as  younger  than 
itself? 

Yes. 

And  it  is  older  (is  it  not?)  when  in  becoming,  it  gets  to  the 
p)oint  of  time  between  *  was  *  and  '  will  be,'  which  is  *  now  * : 
for  sm^ly  in  going  from  the  past  to  the  future,  it  cannot  skip 
the  present? 

No. 

And  when  it  arrives  at  the  present  it  stops  from  becoming 
older,  and  no  longer  becomes,  but  is  older,  for  if  it  went  on 
it  would  never  be  reached  by  the  present,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  that  which  goes  on,  to  touch  both  the  present  and  the 
future,  letting  go  the  present  and  seizing  the  future,  while  in 
process  of  becoming  between  them. 

True. 

But  that  which  is  becoming  cannot  skip  the  present ;  when 
it  reaches  the  present  it  ceases  to  become,  and  is  then  what- 
ever it  may  happen  to  be  becoming. 

Clearly. 

And  so  the  one,  when  in  becoming  older  it  reaches  the 
present,  ceases  to  become,  and  is  then  older. 

Certainly. 


Pmrwttniiies. 

Pakmenidbs, 
Ajiistotblbs. 

The  one  is» 
and  thcrdbre 
partakes  of 
dme:  and 
since  time  U 
always  m«iv- 
tng  forward, 
it  becomes 
older  than 
itaelC 


But  older  and 
younger  are 
relative  terms, 
and  thcrefbie 
that  which  be. 
comes  older 
than  itself 
must  become 
alM>  younger 
than  itself. 


One  becomes 
older  until  it 
reaches  the 
now  or 
present: 
then  it 
cea»c«  ti 
becopT 
is  oldi 
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The  relation  of  the  one  to  itself^ 


Parmenides. 

Parmbnidbs, 
Aristotelbs. 

and  also 
younger. 


It  always  is 
and  becomes 
older  and 
younger 
than  itself; 


and  since  it  Is 
and  becomes 
during  the 
same  time 
with  itself  is 
of  the  same 
age,  and 
therefore 
neither  older 
nor  younger 
than  itself. 


Is  the  one 
younger 
or  older 
than  other 
things? 
l*heless 
comes  into 
being  before 
the  greater: 
the  one  is 
less  than  the 
many  or 
others,  and 
therefore 
comes  into 
being  before 
them  and  is 
older  than 
they. 


And  it  is  older  than  that  than  which  it  was  becoming  older, 
and  it  was  becoming  older  than  itself. 

Yes. 

And  that  which  is  older  is  older  than  that  which  is 
younger? 

True. 

Then  the  one  is  younger  than  itself,  when  in  becoming 
older  it  reaches  the  present? 

Certainly. 

But  the  present  is  always  present  with  the  one  during  all 
its  being ;  for  whenever  it  is  it  is  always  now. 

Certainly. 

Then  the  one  always  both  is  and  becomes  older  and 
younger  than  itself? 

Truly. 

And  is  it  or  does  it  become  a  longer  time  than  itself  or 
an  equal  time  widi  itself? 

An  equal  time. 

But  if  it  becomes  or  is  for  an  equal  time  with  itself,  it  is 
of  the  same  age  with  itself? 

Of  course. 

And  that  which  is  of  the  same  age,  is  neither  older  nor 
younger? 

No. 

The  one,  then,  becoming  and  being  the  same  time  with 
itself,  neither  is  nor  becomes  older  or  younger  than  itself? 

I  should  say  not. 

And  what  are  its  relations  to  other  things?  Is  it  or  does 
it  become  older  or  younger  than  they? 

I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  can  at  least  tell  me  that  others  than  the  one  are  more 
than  the  one  —  other  would  have  been  one,  but  the  others 
have  multitude,  and  are  more  than  one? 

They  will  have  multitude. 

And  a  multitude  implies  a  number  larger  than  one? 

Of  course. 

And  shall  we  say  that  the  lesser  or  the  greater  is  the  firs' 
to  come  or  to  have  come  into  existence? 

The  lesser. 

Then  the  least  is  the  first?     And  that  is  the  one? 
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Yes.  Parmumde*. 

Then  the  one  of  all  things  that  have  number  is  the  first  to  Pakmbnidbs, 
come  into  being ;  but  all  other  things  have  also  number,  being  awstotelbs. 
plural  and  not  singular. 

They  have. 

And  since  it  came  into  being  first  it  must  be  supposed  to 
have  come  into  being  prior  to  the  others,  and  the  others  later ; 
and  the  things  which  came  into  being  later,  are  younger  than 
that  which  preceded  them?  And  so  the  other  things  will 
be  younger  than  the  one,  and  the  one  older  than  other 
things? 

True. 

What  would  you  say  of  another  question?  Can  the  one 
have  come  into  being  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  or  is  that 
impossible  ? 

Impossible. 

And  yet,  surely,  the  one  was  shown  to  have  parts;  and  The  one  has 
if  parts,  then  a  beginning,  middle  and  end?  ^^into 

Yes.  being  with 

And  a  beginning,  both  of  the  one  itself  and  of  all  other  ^^.^ 
things,  comes  into  being  first  of  all ;  and  after  the  beginning, 
the  others  follow,  until  you  reach  the  end? 

Certainly. 

And  all  these  others  we  shall  affirm  to  be  parts  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  one,  which,  as  soon  as  the  end  is  reached, 
has  become  whole  and  one? 

Yes ;  that  is  what  we  shall  say. 

But  the  end  comes  last,  and  the  one  is  of  such  a  nature  as  and  therefore 
to  come  into  being  with  the  last ;  and,  since  the  one  cannot  UJ^^^^"^*' 
come  into  being  except  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature,  others, 
its  nature  will  require  that  it  should  come  into  being  after  ^"h*^"' 
the  others,  simultaneously  with  the  end.  is  one, 

Clearly. 

Then  the  one  is  younger  than  the  others  and  the  others 
older  than  the  one. 

That  also  is  clear  in  my  judgment. 

Well,  and  must  not  a  beginning  or  any  other  part  of  the 
one  or  of  anything,  if  it  be  a  part  and  not  parts,  being  a  part, 
be  also  of  necessity  one? 

Certainly. 
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New  perplexities. 


ParmenitUs. 

Parmenides, 
Aristotelbs. 

and  one  comes 
into  being 
together  with 
each  part,  and 
lo  the  one  it 
neither  older 
nor  younger 
than  the 
othen  but 
coeval. 


Again, 
nothing  can 
become  older 
or  younger 
than  it  was  at 
first  in  relation 
to  something 
else,  if  an 
equal  amount 
of  time  be 
added  to  both. 
This  is  true 
of  the  one 
and  the  other. 


And  will  not  the  one  come  into  being  together  with  each 
part  —  together  with  the  first  part  when  that  comes  into  being, 
and  together  with  the  second  part  and  with  all  the  rest,  and 
will  not  be  wanting  to  any  part,  which  is  added  to  any  other 
part  until  it  has  reached  the  last  and  become  one  whole ;  it 
will  be  wanting  neither  to  the  middle,  nor  to  the  first,  nor  to 
the  last,  nor  to  any  of  them,  while  the  process  of  becoming 
is  going  on? 

True. 

Then  the  one  is  of  the  same  age  with  all  the  others,  so  that 
if  the  one  itself  does  not  contradict  its  own  nature,  it  will  be 
neither  pnor  nor  posterior  to  the  others,  but  simultaneous ; 
and  according  to  this  argument  the  one  will  be  neither  older 
nor  younger  than  the  others,  nor  the  others  than  the  one,  but 
according  to  the  previous  argument  the  one  will  be  older  and 
younger  than  the  others  and  the  others  than  the  one. 

Certainly. 

After  this  manner  then  the  one  is  and  has  become.  But 
as  to  its  becoming  older  and  younger  than  the  others,  and 
the  others  than  the  one,  and  neither  older  nor  younger,  what 
shall  we  say?  Shall  we  say  as  of  being  so  also  of  becoming, 
or  otherwise? 

I  cannot  answer. 

But  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  even  if  one  thing  were  older 
or  younger  than  another,  it  could  not  become  older  or  younger 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  was  at  first ;  for  equals  added  to 
unequals,  whether  to  periods  of  time  or  to  anything  else, 
leave  the  difference  between  them  the  same  as  at  first. 

Of  course. 

Then  that  which  is,  cannot  become  older  or  younger  than 
that  which  is,  since  the  difference  of  age  is  always  the  same ; 
the  one  is  and  has  become  older  and  the  other  younger ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  becoming  so. 

True. 

And  the  one  which  is  does  not  therefore  become  either 
older  or  younger  than  the  others  which  are. 

No. 

But  consider  whether  they  may  not  become  older  and 
younger  in  another  way. 

In  what  way? 


PcrpUxiiics  on  pti-plexitUs. 

Just  as  the  one  was  proven  to  be  older  than  the  others  < 
and  the  others  than  the  one.  i 

And  what  of  that?  ' 

If  the  one  is  older  than  the  others,  it  has  come  into  being 
a  longer  time  than  the  others, 

Yes- 

But  consider  again  ;  if  we  add  equal  time  to  a  greater  and  ] 
a  less  lime,  wiL  the  greater  differ  from  the  less  lime  by  an  J 
equal  or  by  a  smaller  portion  than  before?  > 

By  a  smaller  portion.  ' 

Then  the  difference  between  the  age  of  ihe  one  and  the  f 
age  of  the  others  will  not  be  afterwards  so  great  as  at  first,  \ 
but  if  an  equal  time  be  added  to  both  of  them  they  will  differ  ■ 
less  and  less  in  age?  \ 

Yes.  ' 

And  tliat  which  differs  in  age  from  some  other  less  than  J 
formerly,  from  being  older  will  become  younger  in  relation  ' 
10  that  other  than  which  it  was  older? 

Yes,  younger. 

And  if  the  one  becomes  younger  the  others  aforesaid  will 
become  older  than  they  were  before,  in  relation  to  the  one. 

Certainly. 

Then  that  which  had  become  younger  becomes  older  rela- 
tively to  that  which  previously  had  become  and  wa.s  older ; 
i%  il  never  really  is  older,  but  is  always  becoming,  for  (he  one 
■  ift  always  growing  on  the  side  of  youth  and  the  other  on  the 
^bde   of   age.     And  in   like  manner   the  older  is  always  in 
^^>roccss  of  becoming  younger  than  the  younger;   for  as  tliey 
are  always  going  in  opposite  directions  they  become  in  ways 
the    opposite  to  one  another,  the   younger  older  than    the 
older,    and     the    older   younger   than    the    younger.      They 

tmot,  however,  have  become ;  for  if  they  had  already 
;ome  they  would  be  and  not  merely  become.  But  that 
impossible ;  for  they  are  always  becoming  both  older  and 
jnger  than  one  another:  tiie  one  becomes  younger  than 
the  others  because  it  was  seen  lo  be  older  and  prior,  and  the 


Kioi 


others  become  older  than  the 
being  later ;  and  in  the  same  way  thi 


>  the  one,  becau.se  Ihev 
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Summary  of  contradictions. 


ParmenitU*. 

Parmsnidrs, 
Aristotbles. 


That  is  clear. 

Inasmuch  then,  as  one  thing  does  not  become  older  or 
younger  than  another,  in  that  they  always  differ  from  each 
other  by  an  equal  number,  the  one  cannot  become  older 
or  younger  than  the  others,  nor  the  others  than  the  one; 
but  inasmuch  as  that  which  came  into  being  earlier  and  that 
which  came  into  being  later  must  continually  differ  from 
each  other  by  a  different  portion  —  in  this  point  of  view  the 
others  must  become  older  and  yoimger  than  the  one,  and 
the  one  than  the  others. 

Certainly. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  one  is  and  becomes  older 
and  yoimger  than  itself  and  the  others,  and  neither  is  nor 
becomes  older  or  yoimger  than  itself  or  the  others. 

Certainly. 

But  since  the  one  partakes  of  time,  and  partakes  of 
becoming  older  and  younger,  must  it  not  also  partake  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future? 

Of  course  it  must. 

Then  the  one  was  and  is  and  will  be,  and  was  becoming 
and  is  becoming  and  will  become? 

Certainly. 

And  there  is  and  was  and  will  be  something  which  is  in 
relation  to  it  and  belongs  to  it? 

True. 

And  since  we  have  at  this  moment  opinion  and  knowledge 
and  perception  of  the  one,  there  is  opinion  and  knowledge 
and  perception  of  it? 

Quite  right. 

Then  there  is  name  and  expression  for  it,  and  it  is  named 
and  expressed,  and  everything  of  this  kind  which  appertains 
to  other  things  appertains  to  the  one. 

Certainly,  that  is  true. 


Oppoftites 
cannot  be 
predicated 
of  the  iiame 
thing  at  the 
same  time. 


Yet  once  more  and  for  the  third  time,  let  us  consider :  If 
the  one  is  both  one  and  many,  as  we  have  described,  and  is 
neither  one  nor  many,  and  participates  in  time,  must  it  not,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  one,  at  times  partake  of  being,  and  in  as  far  as 
it  is  not  one,  at  times  not  partake  of  being? 

Certainly. 
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But  can  it  partake  of  being  when  not  partaking  of  being,  or  Parmenide*. 
not  partake  of  being  when  partaking  of  being?  Pakmbnidu, 

Impossible.  A«i«Tcr«L««. 

Then  the  one  partakes  and  does  not  partake  of  being  at  T^"*  ""•* 

.  .  therefore  par- 

different  times,  for  that  is  the  only  way  m  which  it  can  uke  of  being 
partake  and  not  partake  of  the  same.  "*^  not-bdng 

^  *  and  assume 

rrue.  and  relinquish 

56      And  is  there  not  also  a  time  at  which  it  assumes  being  and  2|^,*^^ 
relinquishes  being — for  how  can  it  have  and  not  have  the 
same  thing  unless  it  receives  and  also  gives  it  up  at  some 
time? 

Impossible. 

And  the  assuming  of  being  is  what  you  would  call 
becoming? 

I  should. 

And  the  relinquishing  of  being  you  would  call  destruction?  How  does 

I  should.  *^=^, 

The  one  then,  as  would  appear,  becomes  and  is  destroyed 
by  taking  and  giving  up  being. 

Certainly. 

And  being  one  and  many  and  in  process  of  becoming  and 
l>eing  destroyed,  when  it  becomes  one  it  ceases  to  be  many, 
SLTid.  when  many,  it  ceases  to  be  one? 

Certainly. 

And  as  it  becomes  one  and  many,  must  it  not  inevitably 
experience  separation  and  aggregation? 

Inevitably. 

And  whenever  it  becomes  like  and  unlike  it  must  be  assimi- 
lated and  dissimilated? 

Yes. 

And  when  it  becomes  greater  or  less  or  equal  it  must  grow 
or  diminish  or  be  equalized? 

True. 

And  when  being  in  motion  it  rests,  and  when  being  at  rest 
it  changes  to  motion,  it  can  surely  be  in  no  time  at  all? 

How  can  it? 

But  that  a  thing  which  is  previously  at  rest  should  be 
afterwards  in  motion,  or  previously  in  motion  and  afterwards 
at  rest,  without  experiencing  change,  is  impossible. 

Impossible. 
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The  Moment, 


Parmenidtt. 

Parmbniobs, 
Ajustotklbs. 


As  the  one 
is  always 
partaking 
of  one  of  two 
opposites,  the 
transition 
takes  place 
in  a  moment 


Nature  of 
the  moment. 


And  surely  there  cannot  be  a  time  in  which  a  thing  can  be 
at  once  neither  in  motion  nor  at  rest? 

There  cannot. 

But  neither  can  it  change  without  changing. 

True. 

When  then  does  it  change;  for  it  cannot  change  either 
when  at  rest,  or  when  in  motion,  or  when  in  time? 

It  cannot. 

And  does  this  strange  thing  in  which  it  is  at  the  time 
of  changing  really  exist? 

What  thing? 

The  moment.  For  the  moment  seems  to  imply  a  some- 
thing out  of  which  change  takes  place  into  either  of  two 
states ;  for  the  change  is  not  from  the  state  of  rest  as  such, 
nor  from  the  state  of  motion  as  such;  but  there  is  this 
curious  nature  which  we  call  the  moment  lying  between  rest 
and  motion,  not  being  in  any  time ;  and  into  this  and  out  of 
this  what  is  in  motion  changes  into  rest,  and  what  is  at  rest 
into  motion. 

So  it  appears. 

And  the  one  then,  since  it  is  at  rest  and  also  in  motion, 
will  change  to  either,  for  only  in  this  way  can  it  be  in  both. 
And  in  changing  it  changes  in  a  moment,  and  when  it  is 
changing  it  will  be  in  no  time,  and  will  not  then  be  either  in 
motion  or  at  rest. 

It  will  not. 

And  it  will  be  in  the  same  case  in  relation  to  the  other^ 
changes,  when  it  passes  from  being  into  cessation  of  being,., 
or  from  not-being  into  becoming  —  then  it  passes  betweei 
certain  states  of  motion  and  rest,«nd  neither  is  nor  is  not, 
nor  becomes  nor  is  destroyed. 

Very  true. 

And  on  the  same  principle,  in  the  passage  from  one 
many  and  from  many  to  one,  the  one  is  neither  one  nomr 
many,  neither  separated  nor  aggregated ;  and  in  the  passage 
from  like  to  unlike,  and  from  unlike  to  like,  it  is  neithex* 
like  nor  unlike,  neither  in  a  state  of  assimilation  nor  of  dis- 
similation ;  and  in  the  passage  from  small  to  great  and  equal 
and  back  again,  it  will  be  neither  small  nor  great,  nor  equal, 
nor  in  a  state  of  increase,  or  diminution,  or  equalization. 
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'Fnie.  Pamutude*. 

All  these,  then,  are  the  affections  of  the  one,  if  the  one  has  Pasmenidbs, 
being.  awstotbles. 

Of  course. 

i.  aa.  But  if  one  is,  what  will  happen  to  the  others  —  is  not  The  afiections 
that  also  to  be  considered?  of  the  others,  if 

the  one  IS. 

Yes. 

Let  us  show  then,  if  one  is,  what  will  be  the  affections  of 
the  others  than  the  one. 

Let  us  do  so. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  things  other  than  the  one,  the  Things  other 
others  are  not  the  one ;  for  if  they  were  they  could  not  be  ^^e^onT" 
other  than  the  one.  «nd  yet  th^ 

Verv  true  participate  in 

vcryiruc.  the  one;  for 

Nor  are  the  others  altogether  without  the  one,  but  in  a  theothenare 
certain  way  they  participate  in  the  one.  ShSe^wWch 

In  what  way?  fa  one. 

Because  the  others  are  other  than  the  one  inasmuch  as 
they  have  parts ;  for  if  they  had  no  parts  they  would  be 
simply  one. 

Right. 

And  parts,  as  we  affirm,  have  relation  to  a  whole? 

So  we  say. 

And  a  whole  must  necessarily  be  one  made  up  of  many; 
and  the  parts  will  be  parts  of  the  one,  for  each  of  the  parts 
is  not  a  part  of  many,  but  of  a  whole. 

How  do  you  mean? 

If  anything  were  a  part  of  many,  being  itself  one  of  them, 
it  will  surely  be  a  part  of  itself,  which  is  impossible,  and  it 
will  be  a  part  of  each  one  of  the  other  parts,  if  of  all ;  for 
if  not  a  part  of  some  one,  it  will  be  a  part  of  all  the  others 
but  this  one,  and  thus  will  not  be  a  part  of  each  one ;  and  if 
not  a  part  of  each  one,  it  will  not  be  a  part  of  any  one 
of  the  many ;  and  not  being  a  part  of  any  one,  it  cannot 
be  a  part  or  anything  else  of  all  those  things  of  none  of 
which  it  is  anything. 

Clearly  not. 

Then  the  part  is  not  a  part  of  the  many,  nor  of  all,  but  is 
of  a  certain  single  form,  which  we  call  a  whole,  being  one 
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PamunitUs, 

Parmbnidbs, 
Aristotblbs. 

Again,  each 
part  is  not 
only  a  part 
but  also  a 
perfect  whok 
in  itself. 


The  whole 
and  the  part 
are  both  one, 
and  therefore 
they  must 
participate 
in  the  one 
and  be  other 
than  the  one, 
and  more 
than  one  and 
infinite  in 
number. 


The  others  than  the  one  are  infinite  in  number. 

perfect  unity  framed  out  of  all  —  of  this  the  part  will  be  a 
part. 

Certainly. 

If,  then,  the  others  have  parts,  they  will  participate  in  the 
whole  and  in  the  one. 

True. 

Then  the  others  than  the  one  must  be  one  perfect  whole, 
having  parts. 

Certainly. 

And  the  same  argument  holds  of  each  part,  for  the  part 
must  participate  in  the  one ;  for  if  each  of  the  parts  is  a  part, 
this  means,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  one  separs^te  from  the  rest 
and  self -related ;  otherwise  it  is  not  each. 

True. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  part  participating  in  the  one,  it 
must  clearly  be  other  than  one;  for  if  not,  it  would  not 
merely  have  participated,  but  would  have  been  one ;  whereas 
only  the  one  itself  can  be  one. 

V^ry  true. 

Both  the  whole  and  the  part  must  participate  in  the  one ; 
for  the  whole  will  be  one  whole,  of  which  the  parts  will  be 
parts ;  and  each  part  will  be  one  part  of  the  whole  which  is 
the  whole  of  the  part. 

True. 

And  will  not  the  things  which  participate  in  the  one,  be 
other  than  it? 

Of  course. 

And  the  things  which  are  other  than  the  one  will  be  many ; 
for  if  the  things  which  are  other  than  the  one  were  neither- 
one  nor  more  than  one,  they  would  be  nothing. 

True. 

But,  seeing  that  the  things  which  participate  in  the  one  as. 
a  part,  and  in  the  one  as  a  whole,  are  more  than  one,  musfc 
not  those  very  things  which  participate  in  the  one  be  infinite 
in  number? 

How  so? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  thus: — Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  partaking  of  the  one  they  are  not  one,  and  do  not  par- 
take of  the  one  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  partaking 
of  it? 
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Clearly.  Parmenides. 

They  do  so  then  as  multitudes  in  which  the  one  is  not  Parmrnidbs, 
present  ?  Aristotkles. 

Very  true. 

And  if  we  were  to  abstract  from  them  in  idea  the  very 
smallest  fraction,  must  not  that  least  fraction,  if  it  does  not 
partake  of  the  one,  be  a  multitude  and  not  one? 

It  must. 

And  if  we  continue  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  their  nature.  The  othm 
regarded  simply,  and  in  itself,  will  not  they,  as  far  as  we  see  JJ^*^^^ 
them,  be  imlimited  in  number?  in  their 

Certainly.  '^^^ 

And  yet,  when  each  several  part  becomes  a  part,  then  the 
parts  have  a  limit  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other, 
and  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  parts. 

Just  so. 

The  result  to  the  others  than  the  one  is  that  the  union  of 
themselves  and  the  one  appears*  to  create  a  new  element  in 
them  which  gives  to  them  limitation  in  relation  to  one 
another ;  whereas  in  their  own  natiu-e  they  have  no  limit. 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  others  than  the  one,  both  as  whole  and  parts,  both  as  whole 
^Lre  infinite,  and  also  partake  of  limit.  *"**  ***'**■ 

Certainly. 

Then    they  are    both  like  and  unlike  one  another    and  wherefore 

t±emselves.  ako  they  are 

like  and 
How  is  that?  unliice. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  unlimited  in  their  own  nature,  they 
are  all  affected  in  the  same  way. 

True. 

And  inasmuch  as  they  all  partake  of  limit,  they  are  all 
affected  in  the  same  way. 

Of  course. 

But  inasmuch  as  their  state  is  both  limited  and  unlimited, 
they  are  affected  in  opposite  ways. 

Yes. 
iS9     And  opposites  are  the  most  unlike  of  things. 

Certainly. 

Considered,  then,  in  regard  to  either  one  of  their  affections, 
they  will  be  like  themselves  and  one  another ;  considered  in 
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An  opposite  set  of  consequences. 


Parmtnuies.     reference  to  both  of  them  together,  most  opposed  and  most 

Parmbnidbs,    unlike. 

aristoteles.       rpj^^j  Eppeors  to  be  true. 

Then  the  others  are  both  like  and  unlike  themselves  and 
one  another? 

True. 

And  they  are  the  same  and  also  different  from  one  another, 
and  in  motion  and  at  rest,  and  experience  every  sort  of 
opposite  affection,  as  may  be  proved  without  difficulty  of 
them,  since  they  have  been  shown  to  have  experienced  the 
affections  aforesaid? 

True. 


A  reversal  of 
former  con> 
elusions. 


One  and  the 
others  are 
never  in  the 
same,  for 
there  is 
nothing  out- 
side them  in 
which  they 
can  jomtly 
partake,  and 
therefore 
they  must 
be  always 
distinct 


i.  bb.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  leave  the  further  discussion 
of  these  matters  as  evident,  and  consider  again  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  one  is,  whether  the  opposite  of  all  this  is 
or  is  not  equally  true  of  the  others. 

By  all  means. 

Then  let  us  begin  again,  and  ask,  If  one  is,  what  must  be 
the  affections  of  the  others? 

Let  us  ask  that  question. 

Must  not  the  one  be  distinct  from  the  others,  and  the 
others  from  the  one? 

Why  so? 

Why,  because  there  is  nothing  else  beside  them  which  is 
distinct  from  both  of  them ;  for  the  expression  '  one  and  the 
others  *  includes  all  things. 

Yes,  all  things. 

Then  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  anything  different 
from  them  in  which  both  the  one  and  the  others  might  exist? 

There  is  nothing. 

Then  the  one  and  the  others  are  never  in  the  same? 

True. 

Then  they  are  separated  from  each  other? 

Yes. 

And  we  surely  cannot  say  that  what  is  truly  one  has  parts? 

Impossible. 

Then  the  one  will  not  be  in  the  others  as  a  whole,  nor 
as  part,  if  it  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  has  no  parts? 

Impossible. 
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Then  there  is  no  way  in  which  (he  others  can  partake  of 
the  one,  if  tJiey  do  not  partake  either  in  whole  or  in  part? 

li  wutild  seem  not. 

Then  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  others  are  one,  or  have 
in  themselves  any  unity? 

There  is  not. 

Nor  are  the  others  many  ;   for  if  they  were  many,  each  part   AnJ  iIk 
of  them  would  be  a  part  of  the  whole ;   but  now  the  others,  '^''",^"" 
not   partaking  in  anyway  of  the  one,  are   neither  one  nor  (nmiiwane 
many,  nor  whole,  nor  part.  "1™^ 

Then  the  others  neither  are  nor  contain  two  or  three,  if 
entirely  deprived  of  the  one? 

True. 

Then  the  others  are  neither  like  nor  unlike  the  one,  nor  is  Nnt  d«n  iiwy 
ikenesi^  and  unlikeness  in  them ;  for  if  they  were  like  and  ^"JJ^^^' 
unlike,  or  had  in  them  likeness  and  unlikeness,  they  would  bm  mrulu 
have  two  natures  in  them  opposite  to  one  another.  IfthwMn*' 

Thai  is  clear.  ii«(  |u»uke 

But  for  that  which  partakes  of  nothing  to  partake  of  two  "''""■ 
things  was  held  by  us  to  be  impossible? 

Impossible. 
|6o       Then  the  otheis  are  neither  like  nor  unlike  nor  both,  for  if  Thimiim 
they  were  tike  or  unlike  tliey  would  partake  of  one  of'those  *J^='^  " 
two  natures,  which  would  be  one  thing,  and  if  they  were 
t>oth  they  would  partake  of  opposites  which  would  be  two 
things,  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible. 
'  True. 

Therefore  they  are  neither  the  same,  nor  other,  nor  in 
motion,  nor  at  rest,  nor  in  a  state  of  becoming,  nor  of  being 
destroyed,  nor  greater,  nor  less,  nor  equal,  nor  have  they 
experienced  anything  else  of  the  sort;  for,  if  they  are 
capable  of  experiencing  any  such  aiTection,  they  will  partici- 
pate in  one  and  two  and  three,  and  odd  and  even,  and  in 
these,  as  has  been  proved,  they  do  not  participate,  seeing 
that  they  are  altogether  and  in  every  way  devoid  of  the  one. 

Verv  true 

.ciy  11  uc.  The  OK  1. 

Therefore  if  one  is,  the  one  is  all  things,  and  also  nothing,  niiibiad; 
both  in  relation  to  itself  and  to  other  things.  Bnlhl'nB 

Certainly.  (h>  ^  «>>• 
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Parmeiudt*.         11.  a.  Well,  aiid  ought  we  not  to  consider  next  what  will 
pARMKNiDBs,    ht  thc  consequencc  if  the  one  is  not? 
Aristotkle*.       Yes ;  we  ought. 

If  the  one  u  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  —  If  the  one  is  not ; 

JJ^r   ^        is  there  any  difference  between  this  and  the  hypothesis — If 
the  not  one  is  not? 

There  is  a  difference,  certainly. 

Is  there  a  difference  only,  or  rather  are  not  the  two 
expressions  —  if  the  one  is  not,  and  if  the  not  one  is  not, 
entirely  opposed? 

They  are  entirely  opposed. 

And  suppose  a  person  to  say: — If  greatness  is  not,  \i 

smallness  is  not,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  does  he  not  mean, 

whenever  he  uses  such  an  expression,  that  '  what  is  not  *  is 

other  than  other  things? 

To  be  sure. 

What  is  the  And  SO  when  he  says  '  If  one  is  not '  he  clearly  means, 

meaning  of      ^^i^^  yjhdX  *  is  not '  is  Other  than  all  others ;  we  know  what  he 

'  the  one 

which  unot't  means  —  do  we  not? 

Yes,  we  do. 
It  sometimeiw        When  he  says  '  one,'  he  says  something  which  is  known ; 
^^^^     and  secondly  something  which  is  other  than  all  other  things; 
fcrent  from       it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  predicate  of  one  being  or 
""^n^mUT'     not-being,  for  that  which  is  said  'not  to  be*  is  known  to  be 

and  therefore  "' 

hasdiflerence,  sometliing  all  the  Same,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  things. 
^  Certainly. 

Then  I  will  begin  again,  and  ask :  If  one  is  not,  what  are 
the  consequences?  In  the  first  place,  as  would  appear, 
there  is  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  the  very  meaning  of  the  words, 
*  if  one  is  not,*  would  not  be  known. 

True. 

Secondly,  the  others  differ  from  it,  or  it  could  not  be 
described  as  different  from  the  others? 

Certainly. 

Difference,  then,  belongs  to  it  as  well  as  knowledge ;  for 
in  speaking  of  the  one  as  different  from  the  others,  we  do 
not  speak  of  a  difference  in  the  others,  but  in  the  one. 

Clearly  so. 

Moreover,  the  one  that  is  not  is  something  and  partakes  oE 
relation  to  *  that,*  and  '  this,*  and  *  these,*  and  the  like,  and  is 
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itribute  of  '  this ' ;  for  the  one,  or  the  others  than  the  one,  ParmeMuies. 
:ould  not  have  been  spoken  of,  nor  could  any  attribute  or  Parmemdes, 
•elative  of  the  one  that  is  not  have  been  or  been  spoken  a«»*toteuw. 
3f,  nor  could  it  have  been  said  to  be  anything,  if  it  did 
not  partake  of  *  some/  or  of  the  other  relations  just  now 
mentioned. 
True. 

Being,  then,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  one,  since  it  is  not ; 
but  the  one  that  is  not  may  or  rather  must  participate  in 
many  things,  if  it  and  nothing  else  is  not;  if,  however, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  one  that  is  not  is  supposed  not  to 
be,  and  we  are  speaking  of  something  of  a  different  nature, 
we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it.  But  supposing  that  the  one 
that  is  not  and  nothing  else  is  not,  then  it  must  participate 
in  the  predicate  *  that,*  and  in  many  others. 
Certainly. 

And  it  will  have  unlikeness  in  relation  to  the  others,  for  the  it  is  unUke 
others  being  different  from  the  one  will  be  of  a  different  kind.   *nd°,^7' 
Certainly.  therefore 

«  1*1* 

And  are  not  things  of  a  different  kind  also  other  in  kind?      ^^to  ^ 

Of  course.  itselC 

And  are  not  things  other  in  kind  unlike? 

They  are  imlike. 

And  if  they  are  unlike  the  one,  that  which  they  are  unlike 
will  clearly  be  unlike  them? 

Clearly  so. 

Then  the  one  will  have  unlikeness  in  respect  of  which  the 
others  are  unlike  it? 

That  would  seem  to  be  true. 

And  if  unlikeness  to  other  things  is  attributed  to  it,  it  must 
lave  likeness  to  itself. 

How  so? 

If  the  one  have  unlikeness  to  one,  something  else  must 
>e  meant ;  nor  will  the  hypothesis  relate  to  one ;  but  it  will 
elate  to  something  other  than  one? 

Quite  so. 

But  that  cannot  be. 

No. 

Then  the  one  must  have  likeness  to  itself? 

It  must. 

VOL.    IV. — 7 


98  //  is  unequal ;  and  also  equal. 

Parmenidts.  Again,  it  is  not  e(|ual  to  the  others ;  for  if  it  were  equal,  then 
Parmkniors,  it  would  at  once  be  and  be  like  them  in  virtue  of  the  equality; 
AmsTOTKLKs.  jj^j  j£  ^^^  ^^^  HO  being,  then  it  can  neither  be  nor  be  like? 

Theoncwhich  ^  canUOt. 

IS  not  u  un- 
equal to  the  But  Since  it  is  not  equal  to  the  others,  neither  can  the 

others  and  the  Qthcrs  be  equal  to  it? 

othen  to  It  * 

Certainly  not. 

And  things  that  are  not  equal  are  unequal? 

True. 

And  they  are  unequal  to  an  unequal? 

Of  course. 
But  partak.  Then  the  one  partakes  of  inequality,  and  in  respect  of  this 

^«°^^"'.        the  others  are  unequal  to  it? 

equauty,  it  * 

i>artakes  also        Very  true. 

and^Si^^       ^^^  inequality  implies  greatness  and  smallness? 

and  therefore  YcS. 

whkJTifw  be-        Then    the  one,  if   of  such  a  nature,  has  greatness  and 

twcen  them ;       SmallnCSS  ? 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

And  greatness  and  smallness  always  stand  apart? 

True. 

Then  there  is  always  something  between  them? 

There  is. 

And  can  you  think  of  anything  else  which  is  between  them 
other  than  equah'ty? 

No,  it  is  equality  which  lies  between  them. 

Then    that   which   has  greatness  and  smallness  also  ha& 
equality,  which  lies  between  them? 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  one,  which  is  not,  partakes,  as  would  appear,  oE 
greatness  and  smallness  and  equality? 

Clearly, 
it  must  surely        Further,  it  must  surely  in  a  sort  partake  of  being? 

partake  of  be-  RoW  SO? 

ingma  sense; 

It  must  be  so,  for  if  not,  then  we  should  not  speak  th^ 
truth  in  saying  that  the  one  is  not.  But  if  we  speak  th»- 
truth,  clearly  we  must  say  what  is.     Am  I  not  right? 

Yes. 

And  since  we  affirm  that  we  speak  truly,  we  must 
affirm  that  we  say  what  is? 


The  one  which  is  not  also  is.  99 

Certainly.  Pantumdes. 

Then,  as  would  appear,  the  one,  when  it  is  not,  is ;  for  if  Parmbnidbs, 

It  were  not  to  be  when  it  is  not,  but  ^  were  to  relinquish  aristotelbs. 

something  of  being,  so  as  to  become  not-being,  it  would  at  ?*'  not-b«ng 

,  implieg  being 

once  be.  and  being 

Quite  true.  |^"*»  "*»^ 

Then  the  one  which  is  not,  if  it  is  to  maintain  itself,  must 
have  the  being  of  not-being  as  the  bond  of  not-being,  just  as 
being  must  have  as  a  bond  the  not-being  of  not-being  in 
order  to  perfect  its  own  being ;  for  the  truest  assertion  of  the 
being  of  being  and  of  the  not-being  of  not-being  is  when 
being  partakes  of  the  being  of  being,  and  not  of  the  being  of 
not-being  —  that  is,  the  perfection  of  being ;  and  when  not- 
being  does  not  partake  of  the  not-being  of  not-being  but  of 
the  being  of  not-being  —  that  is  the  perfection  of  not-being. 

Most  true. 

Since  then  what  is  partakes  of  not-being,  and  what  is  not 
of  being,  must  not  the  one  also  partake  of  being  in  order  not 
to  be? 

Certainly. 

Then  the  one,  if  it  is  not,  clearly  has  being? 

Clearly. 

And  has  not-being  also,  if  it  is  not? 

Of  coiu^e. 

But  can  anything  which  is  in  a  certain  state  not  be  in  that  But  to  be 
itate  without  changing  ?  *?*'  ''^?^ 

°     °  change  firom 

Impossible.  one  to  the 

Then  everything  which  is  and  is  not  in  a  certain  state,  ^^^^^ 

1:1  plies  change?  in  motion. 

Certainly. 

And  change  is  motion  —  we  may  say  that? 
Yes,  motion. 

And  the  one  has  been  proved  both  to  be  and  not  to  be? 
Yes. 

And  therefore  is  and  is  not  in  the  same  state? 
Yes. 

Thus  the  one  that  is  not  has  been  shown  to  have  motion 
also,  because  it  changes  from  being  to  not-being? 

*  Or,  *  to  remit  something  of  existence  in  relation  to  not-being.* 


lOO 


//  is  both  in  motion  and  at  rest. 


Parmtnidts. 

Parmenidbs, 
Aristotblbs. 

How  can 
It  change  ? 
Not  (o)  by 
change  of 
place,  nor 
{f»)  by  re- 
volving in 
the  ume 
place, 


nor  (r)  by 
change  of 
nature. 


It  i&  therefore 
unmoved ; 


and  being 
unmoved, 
it  must  be 
at  rc&L 


But  motion 

implies 

alteration. 


That  appears  to  be  true. 

But  surely  if  it  is  nowhere  among  what  is,  as  is  the  fact, 
since  it  is  not,  it  cannot  change  from  one  place  to  another? 

Impossible. 

Then  it  cannot  move  by  changing  place? 

No. 

Nor  can  it  turn  on  the  same  spot,  for  it  nowhere  touches 
the  same,  for  the  same  is,  and  that  which  is  not  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  things  that  are? 

It  cannot. 

Then  the  one,  if  it  is  not,  cannot  turn  in  that  in  which  it  is 
not? 

No. 

Neither  can  the  one,  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  be  altered  into 
other  than  itself,  for  if  it  altered  and  became  different  from 
itself,  then  we  could  not  be  still  speaking  of  the  one,  but  of 
something  else? 

True. 

But  if  the  one  neither  suffers  alteration,  nor  turns  roun 
in  the  same  place,  nor  changes  place,  can  it  still  be  capable 
of  motion? 

Impossible. 

Now  that  which  is  unmoved  must  surely  be  at  rest,  an^ 
that  which  is  at  rest  must  stand  still? 

Certainly. 

Then  the  one  that  is  not,  stands  still,  and  is  also  in  motion 

That  seems  to  be  true. 

But  if  it  be  in  motion  it  must  necessarily  undergo  alter^s 
tion,  for  anything  which  is  moved,  in  so  far  as  it  is  moved, 
no  longer  in  the  same  slate,  but  in  another? 

Yes. 

Then  the  one,  being  moved,  is  altered? 

Yes. 

And,  further,  if  not  moved  in  any  way,  it  will  not  be  altered 
in  any  way? 

No. 

Then,  in  so  far  as  the  one  that  is  not  is  moved,  it  is 
altered,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  moved,  it  is  not  altered? 

Right. 

Then  the  one  that  is  not  is  altered  and  is  not  altered? 


If  the  one  is  not,  it  is  nothing  and  nowhere,  10 1 

That  is  clear.  Parmemdes. 

And  miist  not  that  which  is  altered  become  other  than  it  Parmbmides. 
preWously  was,  and  lose  its  former  state  and  be  destroyed ;  Akistotelbs. 
but  that  which  is  not  altered  can  neither  come  into  beine  i"***  one  that 

*~^    IS  not  becomes 

nor  be  destroyed?  andisde. 

Very  true.  stroyed   and 

■^  ,  ,         •  neither  be- 

And  the  one  that  is  not,  being  altered,  becomes  and  is  comes  nor  u 
destroyed;  and  not  being  altered,  neither  becomes  nor  is  ^^^'^'y^^ 
destroyed;    and  so   the   one  that  is    not  becomes  and    is 
destroyed,  and  neither  becomes  nor  is  destroyed? 

True. 

ii.  b.  And  now,  let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  beginning, 
and  see  whether  these  or  some  other  consequences  will -follow. 

Let  us  do  as  you  say. 

If  one  is  not,  we  ask  what  will  happen  in  respect  of  one?   ifooeisnot. 
That  is  the  question.  ^'  ^^  ^ 

Yes. 

Do  not  the  words  '  is  not '  signify  absence  of  being  in  that  «i$not'  im- 
Xo  which  we  apply  them?  of^^^T^ 

Just  so.  most  absolute 

And  when  we  say  that  a  thing  is  not,  do  we  mean  that  '*"*^ 
it  is  not  in  one  way  but  is  in  another?  or  do  we  mean, 
absolutely,  that  what  is  not  has  in  no  sort  or  way  or  kind 
3)articipation  of  being? 

Quite  absolutely. 

Then,  that  which  is  not  cannot  be,  or  in  any  way  partici- 
pate in  being? 

It  cannot. 

And  did  we  not  mean  by  becoming,  and  being  destroyed,  The  one 
the  assumption  of  being  and  the  loss  of  being?  which  is  not 

*r  o  o  cannot  cither 

Nothing  else.  have  or  lose 

And  can  that  which  has  no  participation  in  being,  either  ^j^g""**^ 
assume  or  lose  being? 

Impossible. 

The  one  then,  since  it  in  no  way  is,  cannot  have  or  lose  or 
assume  being  in  any  way? 

True. 

Then  the  one  that  is  not,  since  it  in  no  way  partakes  of 
being,  neither  perishes  nor  becomes? 


Nothing  can  he  predicated  of  it. 


BDCOad 

oTurh 


No. 


;  for  if  it  were  it  would  become 


s   nowhere;    far 
■  and   the  same 


r  stands 


Then  it  is  not  altered  a 
'    and  be  desltoyed? 
'       True. 

But  if  it  be  not  altered  it  cannot  be  moved? 

Certainly  not. 

Nor  can  we  say  thai  it  stands,  if  it 
that  which  stands  must  always  be  in  o 
spot? 

Of  course. 

Then  we  must  say  that  the  one  which  is 
still  and  never  moves? 

Neither. 

Nor  is  there  any  existing  thing  which  can  be  attributed  to 
it ;  for  if  there  had  been,  it  would  partake  of  being?  i 

That  is  clear. 

And  therefore  neither  smallness,  nor  greatness,  nor  equality, 
can  be  attributed  to  it? 

No. 

Nor  yet  likeness  nor  difference,  either  in  relation  to  itself 
or  to  others? 

Clearly  not. 

Well,  and  if  nothing  should  be  attributed  to  it.  can  olher 
things  be  attributed  to  it? 

Certainly  not. 

And  therefore  other  things  can  neither  be  like  or  unlike, 
the  same,  or  different  in  relation  to  it? 

They  cannot. 

Nor  can  what  is  not,  be  anything,  or  be  this  thing,  or  !>*! 
related  to  or  the  attribute  of  this  or  that  or  other,  or  be  pas*, 
present,  or  future.  Nor  can  knowledge,  or  opinion,  or  pe:*"- 
ception,  or  expression,  or  name,  or  any  other  thing  thai  is. 
have  any  concern  with  it? 


No. 

Then  the  one  that  is  not  has  no  condition  of 


Sucli  appears  to  be  the  conclusioi 

Again,  trciiic        ii.  aa.  Yet  once  more-,  if  one  is  not, 
^'-  ^^      others?     Let  us  determine  that, 
ihE  Diiuni  Yes ;  let  us  determine  that. 


kind? 


,  what  becomes  of  the   I 


The  spirtrc  of  '  cue '  still  haiitits  . 

The  others  must  surely  be ;  for  if  they,  like  ihe  one,  were  J 

not,  we  could  not  be  now  speaking  of  tliera.  i 

True.  ' 

Bui  to  speak  of  the  others  imphes  difference  —  the  terms 

•  other  *  and  '  difTerent '  are  synonymous? 

Other  means  other  than  other,  and  differenl,  different  from  < 
the  different?  , 

Ves. 

Then,  if  there  are  to  be  others,  there  Is  something  than  [ 
which  ihey  will  be  other?  ' 

Certainly.  , 

And  what  can  that  be? —  for  if  the  one  is  not.  they  will  not 
be  other  than  the  one. 

They  wiU  not. 

Then  they  will  be  other  than  each  other;    for  the   only 
remaining  alternative  is  that  they  are  otlier  than  nothing. 

True. 

And  they  are  each  other  than  one  another,  as  being  plural  = 
and  not  singular;  for  if  one  is  not,  they  cannot  be  singular,  J 
"but  every  particle  of  them  is  infinite  in  number ;  and  even  If  c 
a  pereon  takes  that  which  appears  to  be  the  smallest  fraction,  ' 
this,  which  seemed  one,  in  a  moment  evanesces  into  many, 
as  in  a  dream,  and  from  heipg  the  smallest  becomes  very 
great,   in   comparison  with   the   fractions   into  which   it   is 

IBUtap? 
rVery  tme. 
LAnd  in  such  particles  the  others  will  be  oilier  than  one 
■Other,  if  others  are,  and  the  one  is  not? 
I  Exactly. 
I  And  will  there  not  he  many  particles,  each  appearing  to  be 
ne,  but  not  being  one,  if  one  is  not? 
True. 
And  it  would  seem  that  number  can  be  predicated  of  them 
if  each  of  ihem  appears  lo  be  one,  though  it  is  really  many? 
hcan. 

And  there  will  seem  lo  be  odd  and  even  among  them, 
which  will  also  have  no  reality,  if  one  is  not? 
Ves. 
And  there  will  appear  to  be  a  least  among  them  ;  and  even 


Conception  of  a  particle  without  unity. 

this   will  seem  large  and  manifold  in  comparison  with  the  t| 
many  small  fractions  which  are  contained  in  it? 

Certainly. 

And  each  particle  will  be  imagined  to  be  equal  to  the  many 
and  little ;  for  it  could  not  have  appeared  to  pass  from  the 
greater  to  the  less  without  having  appeared  to  arrive  at  die 
middle ;  and  thus  would  arise  the  appearance  of  equality. 

Yes. 

And  having  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  each 
separate  particle  yet  appears  to  have  a  limit  in  relation  to 
itself  and  other. 

How  so? 

Because,  when  a  person  conceives  of  any  one  of  these  as 
such,  prior  to  the  beginning  another  beginning  appears,  and 
there  is  another  end,  remaining  after  the  end,  and  in  the 
middle  truer  middles  within  but  smaOer,  because  no  traity  can 
be  conceived  of  any  of  them,  since  the  one  is  not. 

And  so  all  being,  whatever  we  think  of,  must  be  broken  up 
into  fractions,  for  a  particle  will  have  to  be  conceived  of 
without  unity? 

And  such  being  when  seen  indistinctly  and  at  a  disiancCi 
'   appears  to  be  one  ;   but  when  seen  near  and  with  keen  intel- 
lect, every  single  thing  appears   to  be   infinite,  since  it  is 
deprived  of  the  one,  which  is  not? 

Nothing  more  certain. 

Then  each  of  the  others  must  appear  to  be  irifinile  and 
finite,  and  one  and  many,  if  others  than  the  one  exist  and  a^t 
the  one. 

They  must. 

Then  will  tiiey  not  appear  to  be  like  and  unlike? 

In  what  way? 

Just  as  in  a  picttu^e  things  appear  to  be  all  one  to  a  per&oo 
standing  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  in  the  same  state  and  alik^' 

True. 

Uut  when  you  approach  them,  they  appear  to  be  many 
and  different ;  and  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  diffe''' 
ence,  different  in  kind  from,  and  unlike,  themselves?  h 

True.  S 
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Jftfie  one  is  not^  the  ot/iers  are  neither  one  nor  many.  105 

And  so  must  the  particles  appear  to   be  like  and  unlike  ParmenitUs. 
:Jrs>emselves  and  each  other.  Parmbnidbs, 

Certainly.  Aristotkles. 

And  must  they  not  be  the  same  and  yet  different  from 

another,  and  in  contact  with  themselves,  although  they 

re  separated,  and  having  every  sort  of  motion,  and  every 

sort  of  rest,  and    becoming  and    being  destroyed,    and  in 

n^either  state,  and    the  like,  all  which  things  may  be  easily 

enumerated,  if  the  one  is  not  and  the  many  are? 

Most  true. 

\\.  bb.  Once  more,  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  if  one  w  not 
ask  if  the  one  is  not,  and  the  others  of  the  one  are,  what  ^**  whaT**^ 

will  follow.  then?    The 

Let  us  ask  that  question.  tT^^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  others  will  not  be  one?  fore  not  many. 

Impossible. 

Nor  will  they  be  many;  for  if  they  were  many  one 
would  be  contained  in  them.  But  if  no  one  of  them  is 
one,  all  of  them  are  nought,  and  therefore  they  will  not  be 
many. 

True. 

If  there  be  no  one  in  the  others,  the  others  are  neither 
many  nor  one. 
'66      They  are  not. 

Nor  do  they  appear  either  as  one  or  many.  Again,  if  the 

Why  not?  others  appear 

J  to  be  one  or 

BecaiLse  the  others  have  no  sort  or  manner  or  way  of  com-  many  they 
niunion  with  any  sort  of  not-being,  nor  can  anything  which  is  ^n^  partake 
not,  be  connected  witK  any  of  the  others;  for  that  which  is  of  not-being; 

_     ^  i_  .  but  this  is 

not  has  no  parts.  not  the  case. 

True. 

Nor  is  there  an  opinion  or  any  appearance  of  not-being  in 
oonnexion  with  the  others,  nor  is  not-being  ever  in  any  way 
o.ttributed  to  the  others. 

No. 

Then  if  one  is  not,  there  is  no  conception  of  any  of  the 
others  either  as  one  or  many ;  for  you  cannot  conceive  the 
TTiany  without  the  one. 

You  cannot. 


\ 
) 


The  conchtsion  of  the  whole  matter. 

Then  if  one  is  not,  the  others  neither  are,  nor  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  either  one  or  many? 

It  would  seem  not. 

Nor  as  like  or  unlike? 

No. 

Nor  as  the  same  or  different,  nor  in  contact  or  separation,. 
'  nor  in  any  of  those  slates  which  we  enumerated  as  appearing 
to  be ; —  the  others  neither  are  nor  appear  to  be  any  of  these, 
if  one  is  not? 

True. 

Then  may  we  not  sum  up  the  argument  in  a  word  and  sa>r 
truly ;   If  one  is  not,  then  nothing  is? 

Certainly. 

Let  thus  much  be  said ;  and  further  let  us  affinn  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth,  that,  whether  one  is  or  is  not,  one 
and  the  others  in  relation  to  themselves  and  one  another, 
all  of  them,  in  every  way,  are  and  are  not,  and  appear  to  l>e 
and  appear  not  to  be. 

Most  true. 


THEAETETUS 


f  INTRODUCTION    AND   ANALYSIS. 

Some  dialogues  of  Plato  are  o(  so  various  a  character  that  their 
lation  lo  the  other  dialogues  cannol  be  determined  with  any 
^gree  of  certainty.  The  Theactelus.  like  the  Parmenidea,  has 
tints  or  similarity  botti  with  his  eadier  and  his  later  writings.  The 
^rfection  of  siylc,  the  humour,  the  drajnatic  interest,  the  com- 
exity  of  structure,  the  fertility  of  illustration,  the  shifting  of  ihc 
jints  of  view,  are  characteristic  of  his  best  period  of  authorship, 
he  vain  search,  the  negative  conclusion,  the  ligure  of  the  mid- 
ives,  the  constant  profession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Socrates, 
.so  bear  the  stamp  of  the  early  dialogues,  in  which  the  original 
ocraies  is  tiot  jet  Platonized,  Had  we  no  other  indications,  we 
lould  be  disposed  to  range  the  Theaetetus  with  the  Apology  and 
le  Phacdrus,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  Protagoras  and  the 

■nl  when  we  pass  from  the  style  to  an  examination  of  the 
Bqect,  we  trace  a  connexion  with  the  later  rather  than  with  the 
urller  dialogues.  In  the  lirst  place  there  is  the  connexion,  indi- 
ited  by  Plato  himself  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  with  the  Sophist, 
»  wbich  in  many  respects  the  Theaetetus  is  so  little  akin,  (i)  The 
*.tt\t  persons  reappear,  including  the  younger  Socrates,  whose 
ameisjust  mentioned  in  the  Theaetetus  {147  C);  (2)  the  theory  of 
est,  which  at  p.  133  D  Socrates  has  declined  to  consider,  is  resumed 
ly  the  Eleatic  Stranger ;  (3)  there  b  a  similar  allusion  in  both  dia- 
ogues  to  the  meeting  of  Parmenides and  Socrates  (Theaet  183  E, 
Soph.  217);  and  (4)  the  inquiry  into  not-being  in  the  Sophist 
iupplemenis  tiie  question  of  false  opinion  which  is  raised  in  the 
ThEaetelus.  (Compare  also  Theaet.  168  A,  210,  and  Soph.  230  B; 
Theaei.  174  D.  E,  and  Soph.  227  A ;  Theaet.  188  E,  and  Soph. 
J7D;  Theaet.  179  A.  andSoph.233  B;  Theaet.  172  D.  Soph.as3  C, 
f  parallel  turns  of  thouglil.)     Secondly,  the  later  date  of  the 


Date  of  the  Dialogue  uncertain. 

dialogue  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  recoiled 
and  of  any  doctrine  of  ideas  except  that  which  derives  them  fr 
generalization  and  from  reflection  of  the  mind  upon  itself- 
general  character  of  the  Theactetus  is  dialectical,  and  there 
traces  of  the  same  Mcgarian  infTiienccs  which  appei 
Parmenides,  and  which  later  writers,  in  their  matter  of  fact  way, 
have  explained  by  the  residence  of  Plato  at  Megara.  Socrain 
disclaims  the  character  of  a  professional  eristic  (164  C),  and  also, 
with  a  sort  of  ironical  admiration,  expresses  his  inability  to  attain 
the  Megarian  precision  in  the  use  of  terras  (197  A).  Yet  he  too 
employs  a  similar  sophistical  skill  in  overturning  every  com 
able  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  direct  indications  of  a  date  amount  to  no  more  than  thiti] 
the  conversation  is  snid  to  have  taken  place  when  Theactetus  was 
a  youth,  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  Socrates.  At  the  time  of 
his  own  death  lie  is  supposed  to  be  a  full-grown  man.  Allowing 
nine  or  ten  years  for  the  interval  between  youth  and  manhood,  the 
dialogue  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  390,  ivhen  Plato 
was  about  thirty-nine  years  of  Jtge.  No  more  definite  date  is  indi- 
cated by  the  engagement  In  which  Theactetus  is  said  to  have  faOeil 
or  to  have  been  wounded,  and  which  may  have  taken  place  aim 
time  during  the  Corinthian  war,  between  the  years  390  -  387.  Tl^ 
later  date  which  has  been  suggested,  369,  when  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  disputed  the  Isthmus  with  Epaminondas,  would 
make  the  age  of  Theactetus  at  his  death  forty-five  or  forty-six. 
This  a  little  impairs  the  beauty  of  Socrates'  remark,  that '  he  would;] 
be  a  great  man  if  he  lived.' 

In  this  uncertainty  about  the  place  of  the  Tbeaetetus,  it  seenv 
better,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Republic,  Tiniacus,  Critias,  to  reta 
the  order  in  which  Plato  himself  has  arranged  this  and  the  tt 
companion  dialogues.  We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  whii 
has  been  already  noticed  in  reference  to  other  works  of  Plato,  th 
the  Theactetus  may  not  have  been  all  written  continuously ;  or  IJ 
probability  that  the  Sophist  and  Politicus,  which  differ  greatly 
style,  were  only  appended  after  a  long  inten-al  of  lime.  Tfc 
allusion  to  Parmenides  at  183,  compared  with  Sophist  217,  wi 
probably  unply  that  the  dialogue  which  is  called  by  his  name 
already  in  existence ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  to  have  been  inserted  afterwardi 


Better  retained  zv/ure  Plato  placed  it.  1 1 1 

AgaiOi  <he  Theaelettis  may  be  coDnected  with  the  Corgias,  either  TMiaiutm. 
iluloguc  from  dtlTerent  points  of  view  containing  an  analyst's  of  the  Intidduc- 
real  and  apparent  (Schldrrmaeher) ;  and  both  may  be  brought  "'"' 
inio  relation  with  ibe  Apology  ns  illustrating  the  personal  life  of 
Socrates.  The  Pbilebus,  too,  n>ay  with  equal  reason  be  placed 
other  after  or  before  what,  in  the  language  of  Thrasyllus,  may  be 
called  ihe  Second  Platonic  Trilogy.  Both  ihe  Parmenides  and  the 
SKphist,  and  still  more  the  Thcactetus,  have  points  of  affinity  with 
Itie  Cratylus,  in  which  the  principles  of  rest  and  motion  are  again 
cnnliasEed,  and  the  Sophistical  or  Protagorcan  theory  of  language 
is  opposed  to  tbat  which  is  attributed  to  the  disciple  of  Hcracleitus, 
not  to  speak  of  lesser  resemblances  in  thought  and  language.  The 
Fannemdcs,  again,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  hold  an  inter- 
oiMliate  position  between  the  Thcaelctus  and  the  Sophist;  upon 
ibis  view.  Soph.  250  foil,  may  be  regarded  as  the  answer  to  the 
inobletns  about  One  and  Being  which  have  been  niiscd  in  the 
Parmenides.  Any  of  these  arrangements  may  suggest  new  views 
to  ibe  student  of  Plato ;  none  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  an  exclusive 
probabtlity  io  its  &vour. 

The  Theaetctus  is  one  of  the  narrated  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  is 
the  only  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  down.  In  a 
ihort  introductory  scene,  Euchdcs  and  Terpsion  are  described  as 
meeting  before  the  door  of  Euclides'  house  in  Megara.  This  may 
have  been  a  spot  ^miliar  Io  Plato  (for  Megara  was  within  a  walk 
of  .Athens),  but  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  accidental 
introduction  of  the  founder  of  the  Megarian  philosophy.  The  real 
intention  of  the  preface  is  to  create  an  interest  about  the  person  of 
Theaclelus,  whohas  just  been  carried  up  from  the  army  at  Corinth 
111  a  dying_Bt3te.  The  expectation  of  his  death  recalls  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  and  especially  the  famous  conversation  which  Socrates 
had  with  him  when  he  was  quite  young,  a  few  days  before  his  own 
(rial  and  death,  as  we  are  once  more  reminded  at  the  end  of  the 
dialogue.  Yet  we  may  observe  that  Plato  has  himself  forgotten 
this,  when  he  represents  Euclides  as  from  time  lo  time  coming  to 
Athens  and  correcting  the  copy  from  Socrates'  own  mouth.  The 
narrative,  having  introduced  Theaeletos,  and  having  guaranteed 
the  authenticity  of  the  dialogue  (cp.  Symposium.  Phaedo,  Par- 
menides), is  then  dropped.  No  further  use  is  made  of  the  device. 
As  PUlo  himself  remarks,  who  in  this  as  in  some  other  minute 


Theaetetus  a  real  person : 
o  (De  Amicitia 


Theodorus. 

c.  i)t  the  inlerlocuta 


points  is  imiiatcd  by  Cici 

words  are  omitted.  - 

Theaetetus,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  of  the  dJalogH 
is  a  disciple  of  Theodotus,  tlie  great  "geometrician,  whose  scicnc 
islhusindieaied  tobe  the  propaedeutic  to  philosopliy.  An  interest 
has  been  already  excited  about  him  by  his  approaching  death,  and 
now  he  is  introduced  to  us  anew  by  the  praises  of  his  masier 
Theodorus.  He  is  a  youthful  Socrates,  and  exhibits  the  same 
contrast  of  the  fair  soul  and  the  ungainly  face  and  frame,  the 
Silcnus  mask  and  the  god  within,  which  are  described  in  the  Sym- 
posium. The  picture  which  Theodorus  gives  of  his  courage  and 
patience  and  intelligence  and  modesty  is  verified  in  the  course  nf 
the  dialogue.  His  courage  is  shown  by  his  behaviour  in  ihe  batile, 
and  his  other  qualities  shine  forth  as  the  argument  proceeds. 
Socrates  takes  an  evident  delight  in  '  the  wise  Theaetetus,'  who 
has  more  in  him  than  '  many  bearded  men';  he  is  quite  inspired 
by  his  answers.  At  first  the  youth  is  lost  in  wonder,  and  is  almost 
too  modest  to  speak  (151  E),  but,  encouraged  by  Socrates,  he  rises 
to  the  occasion,  and  ktows  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  about 
the  great  question.  Like  a  youth  (162  D).  he  has  not  finally  made  J 
up  his  mind,  and  is  very  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  Socrates^a 
to'ent^  irilo  each  successive  phase  of  the  discussion  which  turn 
up.~  Mis  great  dialectical  talent  is  shown  in  his  power  of  drawi 
distinctions  (163  E),  and  of  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  his  o 
answers  (154  D).  The  enquiry  about  the  nature  of  knowtedgea 
not  new  to  him  ;  long  ago  he  has  felt  the  'pang  of  philosophy,' ai 
has  experienced  the  youthful  intoxication  which  is  depicted  in  the 
Philebus  (p.  15).  But  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  make  the 
transition  from  mathematics  to  metaphysics.  He  can  form  a 
general  conception  of  square  and  oblong  numbers  (p.  148),  but 
he  is  unable  to  attain  a  similar  expression  of  knowledge  in  the 
abstract.  Yet  at  length  (p.  185)  he  begins  to  recognize  that  there  . 
are  universal  conceptions  of  being,  likeness,  sameness,  numberf.H 
which  the  mind  contemplates  in  herself,  and  with  the  help  0 
Socrates  is  conducted  from  a  theory  of  sense  to  a  theory  of  ideas,  j 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Theaetetus  w 
whose  name  survived  in  the  next  generation.  But  neither  a 
any  importance  be  attached  to  the  notices  of  him  in  Suidas  ai 
Proclus,  which  are  probably  based  on  the  mention  of  hin 


;  been  the  friend  and 
lant  to  leave  his  retire-   _ 
o  old  to  learn  Socrates' 
s  Ihc  digressions  to  the 


Theodorus :  Socrates,  the  man-midwife. 

Aaording  to  a  confused  statement  in  Suidas,  who  mentions  him 
twice  over,  first,  as  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  then  of  Plato,  he  is  said 
lo  have  written  the  fir^i  work  on  the  Five  Solids.  But  no  early 
jiiihority  cites  the  work,  the  invention  of  which  may  have  betn 
e.isily  suggested  by  the  division  of  roots,  which  Plato  attributes  to 
him,  and  the  allusion  to  the  backward  stale  of  solid  geometry  in 
[he  Republic  (vii.  518  B).  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
Kcall  him  10  life  again  after  the  battle  of  Corinih,  in  order  that  we 
may  allow  lime  for  the  completion  of  such  a  work  (MiJUer).  We 
nuiy  also  remark  that  such  a  supposition  entirely  destroys  the 
pathetic  interest  of  the  introduction. 

Xheodorus,  the  geometrician,  had  one 

disciple  of  Protagoras,  but  he  is  very  relui 

meni  and  defend  his  old  master.     He  is  tc 

game  of  question  and  answer,  and  prefer 

,    main  argument,  because  he  finds  them  easier  to  follow.     The 

Kngilhematician,  as  Socrates  says  in  the  Republic,  is  not  capable  of 

^Kring  a  reason  in  the  same  m.mncrjis  the  diakctigian  (vii,  531  D, 

^^,  and  Theodorus  could  not  therefore  have  been  appropriately 

introduced  as  the  cbief  respondent.     But  he  may  be  fairly  appealed 

to,  when  the  honour  of  his  master  is  at  stake.     He  is  the  '  guardian 

of  his  orphans,'  although  this  is  a  responsibility  which  he  wishes  to 

throw  upon  Callias,  the  friend  and  patron  of  all  Sophists,  declaring 

that  he  himself  had  early  '  run  away '  from  philosophy,  and  was 

absorbed  in  mathematics.     His  extreme  dislike  to  the  Heraclilcan 

fanatics,  which  may  be  compared  wiih  the  dislike  of  Theaetelus 

(iSS  E)  to  the  materialists,  and  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  noble 

words  of  Socrates  (175,  176),  arc  noticeable  traits  of  charactcr- 

The  Socrates  of  the  Theaetelus  is  the  same  as  the  Socrates  ofl 
the  earlier  dialogues.  He  is  the  invincible  disputant,  now  adJ 
vanced  in  years,  of  the  Protagoras  and  Symposium  ;  he  is  still 
pursuing  his  divine  mission,  his  '  Herculean  labours,'  of  which  he 
has  described  the  origin  in  Ibe  Apology ;  and  he  still  hears  the 
voice  of  his  oracle,  bidding  him  receive  or  not  receive  the  truant 
souls.  There  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  misskin  to  convict  men  of 
seJtCTnceit ;  in  the  Theaetelus  he  has  assigned  to  him  by  God  the 
functions  of  a  man-midwife,  who  delivers  men  of  their  thoughts, 
and  under  this  character  he  is  present  throughout  the  dialogue. 
He  is  the  true  prophet  who  has  an  insight  into  the  natures  of  men, 
vol.  IV. — 8 
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The  two  digressions. 
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and  can  divine  their  future  (142  C) ;  and  he  knows  that  sympath) 
is  the  secret  power  which  unlocks  their  thoughts.     The  hit  a^ 
Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  was  specially  committee^ 
to  his  charge  in  the  Laches,  may  be  remarked  by  the  way.     Th^ 
attempt  to  discover  the  definition  of  knowledge  is  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  Socrates  as  he  is  described  in  the  Memor^^ 
bilia,  asking  What  is  justice  ?  what  is  temperance  ?  and  the  like. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  analyzed 
the  nature  of  perception,  or  traced  the  connexion  of  Protagoras 
and  Heracleitus,  or  have  raised  the  difficulty  respecting  £ilse 
opinion.     The  humorous  illustrations,   as  well  as  the  serious^ 
thoughts,   run  through  the  dialogue.    The   snubnosedness  of 
Theaetctus,   a  characteristic   which    he   shares  with    Socrates, 
and  the  man-midwifery  of  Socrates,  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
closing  words.     At  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  as  in  the  Euthyphro, 
he  is  expecting  to  meet  Meletus  at  the  porch  of  the  king  Archon; 
but  with  the  same  indifference  to  the  result  which  is  everywhere 
displayed  by  him,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  reassemble  on  the 
following  day  at  the  same  spot.     The  day  comes,  and  in  the 
Sophist  the  three  friends  again  meet,  but  no  further  allusion  is 
made  to  the  trial,  and  the  principal  share  in  the  argument  is 
assigned,  not  to  Socrates,  but  to  an  Eleatic  stranger;  the  youthful 
Theaetetus  also  plays  a  different  and  less  independent  part.    And 
there  is  no  allusion  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  and  third 
dialogues,  which  are  afterwards  appended.     There  seems,  there- 
fore, reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  real  change,  both  in  the 
characters  and  in  the  design. 

The  dialogue  is  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  knowledge,  which 
is  interrupted  by  two  digressions.  The  first  is  the  digression 
about  the  midwives,  which  is  also  a  leading  thought  or  continuous 
image,  like  the  wave  in  the  Republic,  appearing  and  reappearing 
at  intervals.  Again  and  again  we  are  reminded  that  the  successive 
conceptions  of  knowledge  are  extracted  from  Theaetetus,  who  in 
his  turn  truly  declares  that  Socrates  has  got  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  him  than  ever  was  in  him.  Socrates  is  never  weary  of  working 
out  the  image  in  humorous  details, —  discerning  the  symptoms  of 
labour,  carrying  the  child  round  the  hearth,  fearing  that  Theae- 
tetus will  bite  him,  comparing  his  conceptions  to  wind-eggs, 
asserting  an  hereditary  right  to  the  occupation.     There  is  also  a 


I  The  three  definitions :    Knowledge  is  (i)  Sensation; 

e  to  the  image,  which  isan  apt-Similiimlfi of  the  Socatic 
cory  of  education  (cp,  Rcpub.  vii.  S  i8  D,  Sophist  ijo),  and  accords 
riiiih  [he  ironical  spirit  in  which  the  wisest  of  men  delights  to 
ipcak  of  himself. 

The  other  digression  is  the  famous  contrast  of  the  lawyer  and 

philosopher.     This  is  a  sort  of  landing-place  or  break  in  the  middle 

'    of  the  dialogue.     At  the  commencement  of  a  great  discussion,  the 

I  rcitcclion  naturally  arises,  How  happy  are  they  who,  like  the 

'   philosopher,  have  time   for  such  discussions   {cp.  Rep.  v.  450)  1 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  digression ;  nor 

s  a  reason  always  needed,  any  more  than  for  the  introduction  of 

m  qiisode  in  a  poem,  or  of  a  topic  in  conversation.     That  which 

■  ii  givun  by  Socrates  is  quite  sufficient,  viz.  that  the  philosopher 

nayoJW^atjd^write  as  he  pkases^     But  though  not  very  closely 

winected,  neither  is  the  digression  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 

'Ae  dialogue.     The  philosopher  naturally  desires  to  pour  forth  the 

Ihoughts  which  are  always  present  to  him,  and  to  discourse  of  the 

lughcr  life.     The  idea  of  knowledge,  although  hard  to  be  defined, 

is  realised  in  the  life  of  philosophy.      And  the  contrast  is  the 

tvourite  antithesis  between  the  world,  in  the  various  characters 

of  sophist,  lawyer,  statesman,  speaker,  and  the  philosopher, — 

between  opinion  and  knowledge, — between  the  conventional  and 

ihe  true. 

The  grvatcr  part  of  the  dialogue  is  devoted  to  setting  up  and 
throwing  down  definitions  of  science  and  knowledge.  Proceeding 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  by  three  stages,  in  which  percCjiHon, 
opinion,  reasoning  are  successively  examined,  we  first  get  rid  of 
(he  confusion  of  the  idea  of  knowledge  and  specific  kinds  of 
knowledge. —  a  confusion  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
Lysis,  Laches,  Meno,  and  other  dialogues.  In  the  infancy  of 
logic,  a  Ibrin  of  thought  has  to  be  invented  before  the  content  can 
be  filled  up.  We  cannot  defme  knowledge  until  the  nature  of 
deGnition  has  been  ascertained.  Having  succeeded  in  making 
his  meaning  plain,  Socrates  proceeds  to  analyze  (1)  the  first  defi- 
nition which  Theaeteius  proposes :  '  Knowledge  is  sensible  pej;  _ 
ception.'  This  is  speedily  identified  with  the  Prolagorean  saying, 
'Man  IS  the  measure  of  all  things;'  and  of  this  again  the  founda- 
t  of   Heracleitus.     The 


tion  IS  discovered  In   1 
rehitivcncss  of  sensation  11 


perpetual  fluj 

then  developed  at  length,  and  for  a 
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(2)  true  opinion;   (3)  true  opinion  with  a  reason. 

moment  the  definition  appears  to  be  accepted.      But  soon  th^ 
Protagorean  thesis  is  pronounced  to  be  suicidal;  for  the  adver-^ 
saries  of  Protagoras  are  as  good  a  measure  as  he  is,  and  thev 
deny  his  doctrine.     He  is  then  supposed  to  reply  that  the  per^ 
ception  may  be  true  at  any  given  instant     But  the  reply  is  in  th« 
end  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Heraclitean  foundation,  on 
which  the  doctrine  has  been  affirmed  to  rest     For  if  the  Her^. 
clitean  flux  is  extended  to  every  sort  of  change  in  every  instant  of 
time,  how  can  any  thought  or  word  be  detained  even  for  an 
instant  ?    Sensible  perception,  like  everything  else,  is  tumbling  to 
pieces.     Nor  can  Protagoras  himself  maintain  that  one  man  is  as 
good  as  another  in  his  knowledge  of  the  future ;  and '  the  expedient,' 
if  not '  the  just  and  true,'  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  future. 

And  so  we  must  ask  again,  What  is  knowledge?  The  com- 
parison  of  sensations  with  one  another  implies  a  principle  which 
is  above  sensation,  and  which  resides  in  the  mind  itself.  We  are 
thus  led  to  look  for  knowledge  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  accordingly 
Theaetetus,  when  again  interrogated,  replies  (2)  that '  knowledge  is 
true  opinion.'  But  how  is  false  opinion  possible  ?  The  Megarian 
or  Eristic  spirit  within  us  revives  the  question,  which  has  been 
already  asked  and  indirectly  answered  in  the  Meno :  '  How  can 
a  man  be  ignorant  of  that  which  he  knows  ? '  No  answer  is  given 
to  this  not  unanswerable  question.  The  comparison  of  the  mind 
to  a  block  of  wax,  or  to  a  decoy  of  birds,  is  found  wanting. 

But  are  we  not  inverting  the  natural  order  in  looking  for 
opinion  before  we  have  found  knowledge  ?  And  knowledge  is 
not  true  opinion ;  for  the  Athenian  dicasts  have  true  opinion  but 
not  knowledge.  What  then  is  knowledge  ?  We  answer  (3),  *  True 
opinion,  with  definition  or  explanation.'  But  all  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  statement  may  be  understood  are  set  aside, 
like  the  definitions  of  courage  in  the  Laches,  or  of  friendship  in 
the  Lysis,  or  of  temperance  in  the  Charm  ides.  At  length  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 

There  are  two  special  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  of  the 
Theaetetus:  (i)  he  is  uncertain  how  far  he  can  trust  Plato's. 
account  of  the  theory  of  Protagoras;  and  he  is  also  uncertain 
(2)  how  far,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  dialogue,  Plato  is  expressing 
his  own  opinion.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  work  renders  the 
answer  to  both  these  questions  difficult. 


Does  Plate  misrepresent  Protagoras? 

\m  In  reply  to  the  first,  we  have  only  probabilities  lo  offer. 
ain  points  have  to  be  decided:  (a)  Would  Prola- 
:  identified  his  own  thesis,  '  Man  is  the  me3sure  of  all 
hgs,' with  the  other,  'All  knowledge  is  sensible  perception'? 
B  Would  he  have  based  the  relativity  of  knowledge  on  the  Hera- 
1  flux?  (c)  Would  he  have  asserted  the  absoluteness  of 
jration  at  each  instant  ?  Of  the  work  of  Protagoras  on  '  Truth ' 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  iwo  famous  frag- 
pts,  which  are  cited  in  this  dialogue,  '  Man  is  the  measure  of 
■  things,'  and,  'Whether  there  are  gods  or  not,  1  cannot  tell' 
'■  Kor  have  we  any  other  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  tenets  of 
PiDtagoras,  or  of  the  sense  in  which  his  wojds  are  used.  For 
luer  writers,  including  Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics,  have  mixed 
ap  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  as  they  have  the  Socrates  of  Plato, 
with  the  real  person. 

Returning  then  to  the  Theaetetus,  as  the  only  possible  source 
(nun  which  an  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  obtained,  we 
nuy  remark,  that  Plato  had  '  The  Truth '  of  Protagoras  before 
liiDi,  and  frequently  refers  to  the  book.  He  seems  to  say  ex- 
pressly, that  in  this  work  the  doctrine  of  the  Herachtean  flux  was 
DM  10  be  found  (p,  152);  '  he  told  the  real  truth '  (not  in  the  book, 
■bict]  is  so  entitled,  but)  'privately  to  his  disciples,'  —  words 
■hich  imply  thai  the  connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
rot  generally  recognized  in  Greece, 
r  invented  by  Plato.  On  the  other 
all  things,'  is  ex- 
t,  that  '  What 
s  made  to  (he 


tigoras  and  Heracleitus  was 

but  was  really  discovered  01 

Kind,  the  doctrine  that  '  Mai 

piessly  identified  by  Socrates  with  the  other 

i^ars  to  each  man  is  to  him  ; '  and  a  reference  i: 


which  the  statement  occurs;  —  this  Theaetetus,  who  has 

[)  read  the  biKiks,'  is  supposed  10  acknowledge  (151  A  :  so 

IS  385  E).    And  Protagoras,  in  the  speech  attributed  to  him, 

s  says  that  he  has  been  misunderstood :  at  p.  166  C  he  rather 

>  imply  that  the  absoluteness  of  sensation  at  each  instant 

o  be  found  in  his  words  (cp.  I  $8  E).     He  is  only  indignant  at 

I'reductio  ad  absurdum'  devised  by  Socrates  for  his  'homo- 

'   which   Theodorus  also   considers  to  be  'really   too 


e  question  may  be  raised,  how  far  Plat 
3  have  misrepresented  Protagoras  witho 


In  the  Theaetetus 

t  violating  the  laws 


[  dramatic  writer, 

of  dramatic  probability.  Could  he  have  pretended  to  cite  fran 
a  well-known  writing  what  was  not  to  he  found  there  ?  Bui  tuch 
a  shadowy  enquiry  is  not  worth  pursuing  further.  We  need  onlf 
rcmeniber  that  in  the  criticism  which  follows  of  the  thesis  of 
Protagoras,  we  are  criticizing  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  and  not 
attempting  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  his  real  sentiinents  and 
those  which  Plato  has  attributed  to  him. 

3.  The  other  difficulty  is  a  more  subtle,  and  also  a  more  im- 
portant one,  because  bearing  on  the  general  character  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues.  On  a  tirst  re.iding  of  Ihem,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  thai  the  truth  is  only  spoken  by  Socrates,  who  is 
guilty  of  a  fallacy  himself,  and  is  the  great  detector  of  the  em 
and  fallacies  of  others.  But  this  natural  presumption  b  disturb 
by  the  discovery  that  the  Sophists  are  sometimes  in  the  right  ■ 
Socrates  in  -the-wTOng,  ttSe  the  hero  of  a  novel,  he  i 
supposed  always  to  represent  the  sentimentsof  the  author, 
are  few  modern  readers  who  do  not  side  with  Protagoras,  i 
than  with  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue  which  b  called  by  his  n 
The  Cratylus  presents  a  similar  difficulty:  in  hb  etymologies,  as 
in  the  number  of  the  Stale,  we  cannot  tell  how  fax  Socrates  is 
serious;  for  the  Socrnlic  irony  will  not  allow  him  to  distinguish 
between  his  real  and  his  assumed  wisdom.  No  one  is  the  superior 
of  the  invincible  Socrates  in  argument  (except  in  the  first  pian  of 
the  Parmenidcs,  where  he  b  introduced  as  a  youth);  but  he  is 
by  no  means  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth. 
Arguments  are  often  put  into  his  mouth  (cp.  Introduction  to  the 
Gorgias)  which  must  have  seemed  quite  as  untenable  to  Plalo  as 
to  a  modem  writer.  In  this  dialogue  a  great  part  of  the  answer 
of  Protagoras  is  just  and  sound ;  remarks  are  made  by  him  o 
verbal  criticism,  and  on  the  importance  of  undersLtnding  | 
opponent's  meaning,  which  are  conceived  in  Ihe  true  spirit  c 
philosophy.  And  the  distinction  which  he  is  supposed  to  d 
between  Eristic  and  Dialectic  (167,  168),  is  really  a  criticism  d 
Plato  on  himself  and  his  own  criticism  of  Protagoras, 

The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  from  not  attending  to  the  dramad| 
character  of  the  writings  of  Plato.     There  are  two,  or 
to  questions;  and  these  are  parted  among  the  diflerent  speakc 
Sometimes  one  view  or  aspect  of  a  question  b  made  to  ] 
dominate  over  the  rest,  as  in  the  Gorgias  or  Sophist ;  bul  it 


and  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  ug 

alogue;  truth  is  divided,  as  in  the  Laches  and  Prolngonis,  nnd  numiuiHi. 
of  the  piece  consists  in  the  contrast  of  opinions.  The  iNmriniic. 
nfusion  caused  by  the  irony  of  Socrates,  who,  If  he  is  true  to  ''""'■ 
character,  cannot  say  anything  of  hb  own  knowledge,  is 
ed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Theaetclus  and  5ome 
alogucs  he  is  occasionally  playing  both  parts  himself, 
[nd  even  charging  hb  own  arguments  with  unfairness.  In  the 
Theaetelus  he  is  designedly  held  back  from  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion. For  we  cannot  suppose  that  Plaio  conceived  a  definition 
of  knowledge  to  be  impossible.  But  this  is  his  manner  of  ap- 
proaching and  surrounding  a  question.  The  lights  which  he 
ihraws  on  his  subject  are  indirect,  but  they  arc  not  the  less  real 
lor  that.  He  has  no  intention  of  proving  a  thesis  by  a  cut-and- 
intA  argument;  nor  docs  he  imagine  that  a  great  philosophical 
problem  can  be  tied  up  within  the  hmits  of  a  definition,  If  he 
has  iinalyied  a  proposition  or  notion,  even  with  the  severity  of 
an  impossible  logic,  if  half-truths  have  been  compared  by  him 
*ilb  other  half-truths,  if  he  has  cleared  up  or  advanced  popular 
ideas,  or  illustrated  a  new  method,  his  aim  has  been  sufficiently 
aixamplished. 

The  writings  of  Plato  belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  power  of 
3iulysis  had  outrun  the  means  of  knowledge;  and  through  a 
spurious  use  of  dialectic,  the  distinctions  which  had  been  already 
'■on  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite,'  seemed  to  be  rapidlj 
tcturaing  to  their  original  chaos.  The  two  great  speculative 
philosophies,  which  a  century  earlier  had  so  deeply  impressed 
lie  mind  of  Hellas,  were  now  degenerating  into  Eristic.  The 
mntemporaiies  of  Plato  and  Socrates  were  vainly  trying  to  find 
niw  combinations  of  them,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the  object  to 
the  subjeci.  The  Megarians,  in  their  first  ailcmpts  lo  attain  a 
merer  logic,  were  nuking  knowledge  impossible  (cp.  TheacL 
ioi).  They  wete  asening  '  the  one  good  under  many  names,' 
and,  like  the  Cynics,  seem  to  have  denied  predication,  while  the 
Cynics  themselves  were  depriving  virtue  of  all  which  made  virtue 
the  eyes  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  And  besides  tbeie, 
■  find  mention  in  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  especially  in  the 
tus.  Sophist,  and  Laws,  of  certain  impenetrable  godlew 
who  will  not  believe  what  ibey  '  cannot  hold  in  their 
cannot  be  appraacbcd  in  argumcnl,  because  they 
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ThttuUiut,      cannot  argue  (Theaet.  155  E ;  Soph.  246  A).     No  school  of  Greek 
Introduc-       philosophers  exactly  answers  to  these  persons,  in  whom  Plato 
'"^'''  may  perhaps  have  blended  some  features  of  the  Atomists  with  die 

vulgar  materialistic  tendencies  of  mankind  in  general  (cp.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Sophist). 

And  not  only  was  there  a  conflict  of  opinions,  but  the  stage 
which  the  mind  had  reached  presented  other  difficulties  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  who  live  in  a  different  cycle  of  human  thought. 
All  times  of  mental  progress  are  times  of  confusion ;  we  only  see, 
or  rather  seem  to  see  things  clearly,  when  they  have  been  long 
fixed  and  defined.  In  the  age  of  Plato,  the  limits  of  the  world  of 
imagination  and  of  pure  abstraction,  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  were  not  yet  fixed.  The  Greeks,  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  had  no  words  for  '  subject '  and  '  object,'  and  no 
distinct  conception  of  them ;  yet  they  were  always  hovering  about 
I  the  question  involved  in  them.  The  analysis  of  sense,  and  the 
analysis  of  thought,  were  equally  difficult  to  them;  and  hope- 
lessly confused  by  the  attempt  to  solve  them,  not  through  an 
appeal  to  facts,  but  by  the  help  of  general  theories  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  universe. 

Plato,  in  his  Theaetetus,  gathers  up  the  sceptical  tendencies  of 
his  age,  and  compares  them.  But  he  does  not  seek  to  reconstruct 
out  of  them  a  theory  of  knowledge.  The  time  at  which  such  a 
theory  could  be  framed  had  not  yet  arrived.  For  there  was  no 
measure  of  experience  with  which  the  ideas  swarming  in  men's 
minds  could  be  compared;  the  meaning  of  the  word  'science' 
could  scarcely  be  explained  to  them,  except  from  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  which  alone  offered  the  type  of  universality  and 
certainty.  Philosophy  was  becoming  more  and  more  vacant  and 
abstract,  and  not  only  the  Platonic  Ideas  and  the  Eleatic  Being, 
but  all  abstractions  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  sense  and  at 
war  with  one  another. 

The  want  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
was  not  another  theory  of  rest  or  motion,  or  Being  or  atoms,  but 
rather  a  philosophy  which  could  free  the  mind  from  the  power  of 
abstractions  and  alternatives,  and  show  how  far  rest  and  how  far 
motion,  how  far  the  universal  principle  of  Being  and  the  mul- 
titudinous principle  of  atoms,  entered  into  the  composition  of 
the  world;  which  could  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false 
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py,  and  allow  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  a  place  in  : 
huinan  ibotjght  To  5uch  a  philosophy  Plato,  in  the  TIjeaetctus,  \ 
Oltirs  many  contribulions.  He  has  followed  philuiophy  into  the 
regiaa  of  mythology,  and  pointed  out  the  similarities  of  opposing 
phaars  of  thought.  He  has  also  shown  that  extreme  abstractions 
Kre  self-destructive,  and,  indeed,  hardly  disiinguishable  from  one 
another.  But  his  intention  is  not  to  unravel  the  whole  subject  of 
knowlt^dge,  if  this  had  been  passible ;  and  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue  he  rejects  explanations  of  knowledge  which 
have  germs  of  truth  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  '  the  resolution  of 
the  compound  into  the  simple ;'  or  *  right  opinion  with  a  mark 
of  difference.* 


)Mpta.  Terpsion,  who  has  come  to  Megara  from  the  country,  is  dc-  ' 
'*^  scribed  as  having  looked  in  vain  for  Euclidcs  in  the  Agora;  the 
latter  explains  that  he  has  been  down  to  the  harbour,  and  on  his 
way  thither  had  met  Theaetetus,  who  was  being  carried  up  from 
the  army  to  Athens.  He  was  scarcely  alive,  for  he  had  been 
badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  had  taken  the  dysen- 
tery which  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The  mention  of  his  condition 
suggests  the  reflection,  '  What  a  loss  he  will  be !  *  '  Ves,  indeed,' 
replies  Euclid;  'only  just  now  I  was  hearing  of  his  noble  conduct 
in  the  battle.'  '  That  I  should  expect :  but  why  did  he  not  remain 
at  Megara?"  'I  wanted  him  to  remain,  but  he  would  not;  so  I 
went  with  him  as  far  as  Erincum ;  and  as  I  parted  from  him, 
I  remembered  that  Socrates  had  seen  him  when  he  was  a  youth, 
and  had  a  remarkable  conversation  with  him,  not  long  before  his 
own  death  ;  and  he  then  prophesied  of  him  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  if  he  lived.'  '  How  true  that  has  been  ;  how  like  all 
that  Socrates  saidl  And  could  you  repeat  the  conversation?' 
14]  ■  Not  from  memory ;  but  1  look  notes  when  1  returned  home, 
which  1  afterwards  filled  up  at  leisure,  and  got  Socrates  to  correct 
them  from  time  to  time,  when  I  came  to  Athens.'  .  .  .  Terpsion 
had  long  intended  to  ask  for  a  sight  of  this  writing,  of  which  he 
had  already  heard.  They  are  both  lired,  and  agree  to  rest  and 
have  the  conversation  read  to  them  by  a  servant.  .  .  .  '  Here  is 
the  roll,  Terpsion  ;  1  need  only  observe  that  I  have  omitted,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  interlocutory  words,  "  said  1,"  "  said 
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Tktmeuhu,     he  " ;  and  that  Theaetetus,  and  Theodonis,  the  geometrician  of 
Analysis.       Cyrene,  are  the  persons  with  whom  Socrates  is  conversing.' 

Socrates  begins  by  asking  Theodorus  whether,  in  his  visit  ti 
Athens,  he  has  found  any  Athenian  youth  likely  to  attain  dis 
tinction  in  science.  '  Yes,  Socrates,  there  is  one  very  remarkabl 
youthy  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted.  He  is  no  beauty 
and  therefore  you  need  not  imagine  that  I  am  in  love  with  him 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  very  like  you,  for  he  has  a  snub  nose 
and  projecting  eyes,  although  these  features  are  not  so  marked  i 
him  as  in  you.  He  combines  the  most  various  qualities,  quickness 
patience,  courage;  and  he  is  gentle  as  well  as  wise,  alwa) 
silently  flowing  on,  like  a  river  of  oil.  Look  I  he  is  the  midd] 
one  of  those  who  are  entering  the  palaestra.' 

Socrates,  who  does  not  know  his  name,  recognixes  him  as  th 
son  of  Euphronius,  who  was  himself  a  good  man  and  a  rich.  W 
is  informed  by  Theodorus  that  the  youth  is  named  Theaetetus,  bi 
the  property  of  his  father  has  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
this  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  adding  liberality  to  b 
other  virtues.  At  the  desire  of  Socrates  he  invites  Theaetetus  1 
sit  by  them. 

'  Yes/  says  Socrates,  '  that  I  may  see  in  you,  Theaetetus,  tli 
image  of  my  ugly  self,  as  Theodorus  declares.  Not  that  hj 
remark  is  of  any  importance;  for  though  he  is  a  philosophei 
he  is  not  a  painter,  and  therefore  he  is  no  judge  of  our  feces 
but,  as  he  is  a  man  of  science,  he  may  be  a  judge  of  our  intel 
lects.  And  if  he  were  to  praise  the  mental  endowments  ol 
either  of  us,  in  that  case  the  hearer  of  the  eulogy  ought  to  examini 
into  what  he  says,  and  the  subject  should  not  refuse  to  be  ex 
amined.'  Theaetetus  consents,  and  is  caught  in  a  trap  (cp.  th 
similar  trap  which  is  laid  for  Theodorus,  at  p.  166,  168  D).  '  Thcr 
Theaetetus,  you  will  have  to  be  examined,  for  Theodorus  has  bee 
praising  you  in  a  style  of  which  I  never  heard  the  like.'  '  He  wa 
only  jesting.*  *  Nay,  that  is  not  his  way;  and  I  cannot  alio 
you,  on  that  pretence,  to  retract  the  assent  which  you  ha^ 
already  given,  or  I  shall  make  Theodorus  repeat  your  prais( 
and  swear  to  them.'  Theaetetus,  in  reply,  professes  that  he 
willing  to  be  examined,  and  Socrates  begins  by  asking  him  whs 
he  learns  of  Theodorus.     He  is  himself  anxious  to  learn  anythin 
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anybody;  and  now  he  has  a  Utile  question  to  which  he  wants    Tktaiiitui, 
leaclettis  or  Theodurus  (or  whichever  of  the  comp3.ny  would    analysis. 
be  '  donkey '  to  the  rest)  to  find  an  answer.     Without  further 
preface,  but  at  the  same  time  apologizing  for  his  eagerness,  he 
»iks, '  What  is  knowledge  ? '    Theodoras  is  too  old  I 
quHtions,  and  begs  him  to  inierrogate  Theaetetus,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  youth. 

Theaetetus  replies,  that  knowledge  is  what  he  learns  of  Thea~ 
doms,  i.  c.  geometry  and  arithmetic;  and  that  there  are  other 
kinds  of  knowledge  —  shoemaklng,  carpentering,  and  the  like. 
But  Socrates  rejoins,  that  this  answer  contains  too  much  and 
ilso  100  little.  For  although  Theaetetus  has  enumerated  several 
bads  of  knowledge,  he  has  not  explained  the  common  nature 
of  them;  as  if  he  had  been  asked,  'What  is  clay?'  and  instead  of 
jjying,  'Clay  is  moistened  earth,'  he  had  answered,  'There  is  one 
day  of  image-makers,  another  of  {wtiers,  another  of  oven-makets.' 
Theoeletus  at  once  divines  that  Socrates  means  him  to  extend 
[D  all  kinds  of  knowledge  the  same  process  of  generalization 
wliich  he  has  already  learned  lo  apply  to  arithmetic.  For  he 
hu  discovered'  a  division  of  numbers  into  square  numbers,  4,  9, 
16,  &c.,  which  are  composed  of  equal  factors,  and  represent 
A  figures  which  have  equal  sides,  and  oblong  numbers,  3,  5,  6,  7,  &c., 
which  arc  compiosed  of  unequal  factors,  and  represent  figures 
which  have  unequal  sides.  But  he  has  never  succeeded  in  ai- 
taining  a  similar  conception  t)f  knowledge,  though  he  has  ol^en 
Ihed;  and,  when  this  and  similar  questions  were  brought  to  him 
from  Socrates,  has   been   sorely  distressed   by  them.     Socrates 

1^9  wplaios  to  him  that  he  is  in  labour.  For  men  as  well  as  women 
have  pangs  of  labour ;  and  both  at  times  require  the  assistance  of 
midwives.  And  he,  Socrates,  is  a  midwife,  although  this  is  a 
seerei;  he  has  inherited  the  art  from  his  mother  bold  and  bluff, 
and  he  ushers  into  light,  not  children,  but  the  thoughts  of  men. 
Lilttlhe  midwives,  who  are 'past  bearing  children,' he  too  can  have 
no  offspring  —  the  Cod  will  not  allow  him  to  bring  anything  into 
ihe  world  of  hb  own.  He  also  reminds  Theaetetus  that  the 
tnidnlves  are  or  ought  to  be  the  only  matchmakers  (this  is  the 
preparation  for  a  biting  jest,  is  I  B);  for  those  who  reap  the  fruit 

Ijo  ^  most  likely  to  know  on  what  soil  the  plants  will  grow.  But 
le^ttctable  midwives  avoid  this  department  of  practice  —  they 
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do  not  wani  10  be  called  procuresses.  There  are  some  otb 
differences  between  the  two  sorts  of  pregnancy.  Fo 
do  not  bring  into  the  world  at  one  time  rval  children  and^ 
another  lime  idols  which  arc  with  difficulty  distinguished  (roi 
them.  'At  lirst/says  Socrates  in  his  character  of  the  man-m 
'  my  patients  are  barren  and  stolid,  but  after  n  while  they  *' 
apace,"  if  the  gods  are  propitious  to  (hem;  and  this  is  d 
to  me  but  to  themselves  1  I  and  the  god  only  ajisist  in  brin],'iq 
their  ideas  to  the  birth.  Many  of  them  have  Ii:rt  me  too  soon, 
the  result  has  been  that  tlicy  have  produced  abortions;  or  ■ 
1  have  delivered  them  of  children  they  have  lost  ihem  by  ai 
bringing  up,  and  have  ended  by  seeing  themselves,  as  others se 
them,  to  be  great  fools.  Arislides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  b  01 
of  these,  and  there  have  been  others.  The  truants  often  return  to  1  j 
me  and  beg  to  be  taken  back  ;  and  then,  if  my  familiar  aUoirs  m 
which  is  not  always  the  ease,  I  receive  ihem.  and  they  begin  U 
grow  again.  There  come  to  me  also  ihose  who  have  nothing  in 
ihcm,  and  have  no  need  of  my  art;  and  1  am  their  matchmaker 
(sec  above),  and  m.irry  them  to  Prodicus  or  some  other  inspiri'd 
sage  who  is  likely  10  suit  ihem.  I  tell  you  this  long  story  becauK 
I  suspect  that  you  arc  in  labour.  Come  then  to  me,  who  am 
a  midwife,  and  the  son  of  a  midwife,  and  1  will  deliver  you.  And 
do  not  bite  nie,  as  the  women  do,  if  1  abstract  your  fim-born ;  for 
I  am  acting  out  of  good-will  towards  you ;  ihc  God  who  is  within 
me  is  the  friend  of  man,  though  he  tviU  not  allow  me  to  dissemble 
the  truth.  Once  more  then,  Theactctus,  1  repeat  my  old  question  — 
"  What  is  knowledge  ?  "  Take  courage,  and  by  the  help  of  Cod 
you  will  discover  an  answer.'  '  My  answer  is,  that  knowledge  is 
perception.'  '  That  is  the  theory  of  Protagoras,  who  has  another  1 
way  of  expressing  the  same  thing  when  he  says,  "Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,"  He  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  we  should 
try  to  understand  him.  In  order  to  illustrate  his  meaning  Icl  me 
suppose  that  there  is  the  same  wind  blowing  in  our  faces,  and  one 
of  us  may  be  hot  and  the  other  cold,  How  is  this?  Protagoras 
will  reply  that  the  wind  is  hot  to  him  who  is  cold,  cold  to  him  who 
is  hot.  And  "is"  means  "appears,"  and  when  you  say  "appesu^ 
to  him,"  that  means  "he  feels."  Thus  feeling,  appearance,  per- 
ception, coincide  wilh  being.  1  suspect,  however,  that  this  « 
only  a  "fa^on  dc  parler,"  by  which  he  Imposed  on  the  common  he* 


t 
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Wte  you  and  me;  he  told  "  ihe  Inith  "  [in  allusion  to  OietMeofhia 
book,  which  was  called  "  The  Truth  "]  in  secret  10  his  disciples. 
For  he  was  really  a  votary  of  that  famous  philosophy  in  which  all 
thin^  arc  said  to  be  relative ;  nothing  is  great  or  small,  or  heavy 
OT  light,  or  one,  but  all  is  in  motion  and  mixture  and  transition 
aod  tlux  and  generation,  not  "being,"  as  we  ignoranily  affirm,  but 
"  becoming- "  This  has  been  the  doctrine,  not  of  Protagoras  only. 
But  of  all  philosophers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Parinenides; 
Empedoclcs,  Heracleitus,  and  others,  and  all  the  poets,  with 
Epicbannus,  the  king  of  Comedy,  and  Homer,  the  king  of 
Tngedy,  at  their  head,  have  said  the  same;  the  btter  has  these 

"  Ocean,  whence  (he  cods  sprang,  and  mother  Tethys." 


-53  And  many  arguments  are  used  to  show,  that  motion  is  the  source 
of  life,  and  rest  of  death:  fire  and  warmth  arc  produced  by 
friction,  and  living  creatures  owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  cause; 
the  bodily  frame  is  preserved  by  exercise  and  destroyed  by  in- 
dolence; and  if  the  sun  ceased  to  move,  "chaos  would  come  again." 
Now  apply  this  doctrine  of  "All  is  motion  "  to  the  senses,  and  first 
of  all  to  the  sense  o(  sight.  The  colour  of  white,  or  any  other 
colour,  is  neither  in  the  eyes  nor  out  of  them,  but  ever  in  motion 

S4  between  Ihe  object  and  the  eye,  and  varying  in  the  case  of  every 
percipient.  All  is  relative,  and,  as  the  followers  of  Protagoras 
remark,  endless  contradictions  arise  when  we  deny  this ;  e.  g.  here 
aresixdice;  they  are  more  than  four  and  less  than  twelve;  "more 
and  also  less,"  would  you  not  say  P'  'Yes.'  'But  Protagoras  will 
retort:  "Can  anything  be  more  or  less  without  addition  or 
subtraction  ?  "  * 

'  I  should  say  "  No  "  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  contradicting  my 
former  answer.' 

'And  if  you  say  "Yes,"  the  tongue  will  escape  conviction  but  not 
the  mind,  as  Euripides  would  say? '  'True.'  'The  thoroughbred 
Sophists,  who  know  all  that  can  be  known,  would  have  a  sparring 
match  over  this,  but  you  and  1,  who  have  no  professional  pride, 

ec  **nl  only  to  discover  whether  our  ideas  are  clear  and  consistent. 
And  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying,  first,  that  nothing  can  be 
greater  or  less  while  remaining  equal ;  secondly,  that  there  can  be 
no  becoming  greater  or  less  without  addition  or  subtraction ;  thirdly, 
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that  what  is  and  was  not,  cannot  be  without  having  become.  But 
then  how  is  this  reconcileable  with  the  case  of  the  dice,  and  with 
similar  examplcs?^that  is  the  question.'  '1  am  often  perplexed 
and  amaicd,  Socrates,  by  these  difRculties.'  '  That  is  because  you 
are  a  philosopher,  for  philosophy  begins  in  wonder,  and  Iris  is  the 
child  of  Tbaumas.  Do  you  know  the  original  principle  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  based?'  'No.'  'Then  I  will  tell  you; 
but  we  must  not  let  the  uninitiated  hear,  and  by  the  uninitiated 
I  mean  the  obstinate  people  who  believe  in  nothing  which  they 
cannot  hold  in  their  hands.  The  brethren  whose  mysteries  I  am 
about  lo  unfold  to  you  are  far  more  ingenious.  They  maintain  that 
all  is  motion ;  and  that  motion  has  two  forms,  action  and  pas^on, 
out  of  which  endless  phenomena  are  created,  also  in  two  forms — 
sense  and  the  object  of  sense  —  which  come  to  the  birth  together. 
There  arc  two  kinds  of  motions,  a  slow  and  a  fast;  the  moiioiis 
of  the  agent  and  the  patient  are  slower,  because  they  move  and 
create  in  and  about  themselves,  but  the  things  which  are  bom  of 
them  have  a  swifter  motion,  and  pass  rapidly  from  place  to  place. 
The  eye  and  the  appropriate  object  come  together,  and  give  birA 
to  whiteness  and  the  sensation  of  whiteness ;  the  eye  is  filled  with 
seeing,  and  becomes  not  sight  but  a  seeing  eye,  and  the  object 
is  filled  with  whiteness,  and  becomes  not  whiteness  but  while; 
and  no  other  compound  of  either  with  another  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.  All  sensation  is  to  be  resolved  into  a 
similar  combination  of  an  agent  and  patient.  Of  cither,  taken 
separately,  no  idea  can  be  formed ;  and  the  agent  may  become 
a  patient,  and  the  patient  an  agent.  Hence  there  arises  a  general 
reflection  that  nothing  is,  but  all  things  become ;  no  name  can 
detain  or  fix  them.  Are  not  these  speculations  charming,  Theae- 
tetus,  and  very  good  for  a  person  in  your  interesting  situation? 
1  am  offering  you  specimens  of  other  men's  wisdom,  because 
I  have  no  wisdom  of  my  own,  and  I  want  to  deliver  you  of 
something ;  and  presently  we  will  see  whether  you  have  brought 
forth  wind  or  not.  Tell  me,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  the  notion 
that  "All  things  are  becoming"?' 

'When  I  hear  your  arguments,  I  am  marvellously  ready  to 

'But  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  you  that  there  is  a  serious 
objection  which  may  be  urged  against  this  doctrine  of  Protagoras. 


\ 
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For  ihere  are  states,  such  as  madness  and  dreaming,  in  whichf  ninuuau, 
perception  is  false;  and  half  our  life  is  spent  in  dreaming;  and'  ahaltiis. 
vho  can  say  that  at  ttiis  instant  we  are  nut  dreaming  ?  Even  the 
fancies  of  madmen  are  real  at  the  time.  But  if  knowledge  is 
perception,  bow  can  we  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the 
disc  in  such  cases?  Having  staled  the  ohjixtion,  I  will  now  slate 
llicnnswer.  Protagoras  woulddeny  the  continuity  of  phenomena; 
[y  he  would  say  that  what  is  different  is  entirely  different,  and 
»|ielbcr  active  or  passive  has  a  different  power.  There  are 
itilitiitc  agents  and  patients  in  ihe  world,  and  these  produce  in 
(very  combination  of  them  a  different  perception.  Take  myself 
a  an  instance:  — Socrates  may  be  ill  or  he  may  be  well, — and 
lemembcr  that  Socrates,  with  all  his  accidents,  is  spoken  of.  The 
mat  which  1  drink  when  I  am  well  Is  pleasant  lo  me,  but  the 
tuse  wioe  is  unpleasant  to  me  when  I  am  ill.  And  there  is 
Is  nothing  else  from  which  I  can  receive  the  same  impression,  nor 
in  jDoiher  receive  the  same  impression  from  the  wine.  Neither 
in  [  and  thi;  object  of  sense  become  separately  what  we  become 
igcihcr.  Tor  the  one  in  becoming  is  relative  to  the  other,  but 
n ;  and  the  combination  of  them  is 
[In  mudern  language,  the  act  of  sen- 
pable  of  a  mental  analysis 
m  alone  is  true,  and  true  to 


tbc)'  have  no  other   relat 
absolute  at  each  moment. 
satiun  is  really  indivisible,  though  c 
iniosubject  and  object.]     My  si 


I      me  only.     And  therefore,  as  Protagoras  says,  "To  myself  I  am  the 

I  judge  of  what  Is  and  what  is  not."  Thus  the  flux  of  Homer  and 
Ucracleitus,  ihe  great  Protagorean  saying  that  '"  Man  is  the 
measure  ofall  things,"  the  doctrine  of  Theactctusthat  "Knowledge 
i%  perception,"  have  all  the  same  meaning.  And  this  Is  your 
new-bom  child,  which  by  my  art  I  have  brought  to  light;  and 

til  you  must  not  be  aDgry  if  instead  of  rearing  your  infant  we 
tiposc  him.' 

'Theactetus  will  not  be  angry,' says  Theodorus;   'he  Is  very 
good-natured.     But  I  should  like  lo  know,  Socrates,  whether  you 
mean  to  say  that  all  this  is  untrue  ? ' 
'  First  reminding  you  that  I  am  not  the  bag  which  contains  the 

I      arguments,  but  that  I  abstract  thfm  from  Theaetetus,  shall  I  tell 
you  what  amaies  me  in  your  friend  Protagoras?' 
'What  may  that  be?' 
C'l  like  his  doctrine  that  what  appears  Is;  but  I  wonder  that  he 
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did  not  begin  his  great  work  on  Truth  with  a  declaration  that 
or  a  dog-faced  baboon,  or  any  other  monster  which  has 
is  a  measure  of  all  things;  then,  while  we  were  reverencing  Idm 
as  a  god,  he  might  have  produced  a  magnificent  effect  by  ei- 
pounding  to  us  that  he  was  no  wiser  than  a  tadpole.  For  if  sen- 
sations are  always  true,  and  one  man's  discernment  is  as  good  ai  | 
another's,  and  every  man  is  his  own  judge,  and  everything  thai 
he  judges  is  right  and  true,  then  what  need  of  Protagoras  to  be  I 
our  instructor  at  a  high  figure;  and  why  should  we  be  less 
knowing  than  he  is,  or  have  to  go  to  him,  if  every  man  b  the 
measure  of  all  things?  My  own  art  of  midwifery,  and  all  dialectic, 
is  an  enormous  folly,  if  Protagoras'  "  Truth  "  be  indeed  truth,  and 
the  philosopher  is  not  merely  amusing  himself  by  giving  oracles 
out  of  his  book.' 

Thcodorus  thinks  that  Socrates  is  unjust  to  his  master,  Prota-  1 
gonis ;  but  he  is  loo  old  and  stiff  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  and  there- 
fore refers  him  to  Thcaeletus,  who  is  already  driven  out  of  his 
former  opinion  by  the  arguments  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  then  takes  up  the  defence  of  Protagorais,  *ho  is  sup- 
posed to  reply  in  his  own  person  —  'Good  people,  you  sii  an*! 
declaim  about  the  gods,  of  whose  existence  or  non-existence  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  or  you  discourse  about  man  being  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes ;  but  what  proof  have  you  of  your  statements  ? 
And  yet  surely  you  and  Thcodorus  had  better  reflect  whethc*" 
probability  is  a  safe  guide.  Theodorus  would  be  a  bad  gecv 
metrician  if  he  had  nothing  belter  to  offer.'  .  .  .  Thcaetehis  i* 
affected  by  the  appeal  to  geometry,  and  Socrates  is  induced  by 
him  to  put  the  question  in  a  new  form.  He  proceeds  as  follows  : 
— '  Should  we  say  that  we  know  what  we  see  and  hear, —  c.  g.  the 
sound  of  words  or  the  sight  of  tetters  in  a  foreign  tongue  ? ' 

'  We  should  say  that  the  figures  of  the  letters,  and  the  pilch  of" 
the  voice  in  uttering  them,  were  knpwn  to  us,  but  not  the  meaning 
of  them.' 

'  Excellent ;  I  want  you  to  grow,  and  therefore  1  will  leave  tha.* 
answer  and  ask  another  question:  Is  not  seeing  perceiving? 
'Verytrue.'  'And  he  who  sees  knows?'  'Yes.'  'Andhewh«» 
remembers,  remembers  thai  which  he  sees  and  knows?'  'Ver^ 
true.'  'But  if  he  closes  his  eyes,  does  he  not  remember?'  'H-^ 
does.'     '  Then  he  may  remember  and  not  see ;  and  if  seeing  flfl 
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he  may  remember  and  not  know.  Is  not  (his  a  "reductio 
id  itaunlum  "  of  ihc  hypothesis  that  knowledge  is  sensible  pcrccp- 
Mf  Y«  perhaps  we  are  crowing  too  soon  ;  and  if  Protagoras, 
"ihc  father  of  the  myth,"  had  been  alive,  the  result  might  have 

■  been  very  different.  Bui  he  is  dead,  and  Thcodorus,  whom  he 
■left  giunlian  of  his  "  orphan,"  has  not  been  very  lealous  in 
Bddending  him.' 

Theodorus  objects  that  Callias  is  the  inie  guardian,  but  he  hopes 

t  iiocrates  will  come  to  the  rescue.      Socrates  prefaces  his 

;  by  resuming  the  attack.     He  asks  whether  a  man  can 

■  isDW  and  not  know  at  the  same  time?  'Impossible.'  Quite 
■ipMsibk,  if  you  maintain  that  seeing  is  knowing.     The  confident 

gltcisary,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  shuts  one  of  your  eyes ; 
f,  says  he,  you  see  and  do  not  sec,  but  do  you  know  and 
\  know?  And  a  fresh  opponent  darts  from  his  ambush,  and 
to  knowledge  the  terms  which  are  commonly  applied  to 
iighi.  He  asks  whether  you  can  know  near  and  not  at  a  distance ; 
whether  you  can  have  a  sharp  and  .tlso  a  dull  knowledge.  While 
you  are  wondcnng  at  his  incomparable  wisdom,  he  gets  you  into 
bis  power,  and  you  will  not  escape  until  you  have  come  to  an 
t>ndcrsianding  with  him  about  the  money  which  is  to  be  paid  for 
your  release. 

But  Protagoras  has  not  yet  made  his  defence;  and  already  he 
*>»ay  be  heard  contemptuously  replying  thai  he  is  not  responsible 
'or  the  admissions  which  were  made  by  a  boy,  who  could  not  fore- 
s«ic  the  coming  move,  and  therefore  had  answered  in  a  manner 
^^hicb  enabled  Socrates  to  raise  a  laugh  against  himself.  '  But 
I  cannot  be  (airly  charged,'  he  will  say,  '  with  an  answer  which  I 
should  not  have  given ;  for  I  never  maintained  that  the  memory 
of  a  feeling  is  the  same  as  a  feeling,  or  denied  that  a  man  might 
know  and  not  know  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.     Or,  if  you 

Kll  have  extreme  precision,  I  s;iy  that  man  in  different  relations 
many  or  rather  infinite  in  number.  And  1  challenge  you,  either 
show  that  his  perceptions  are  not  individual,  or  that  if  they  are, 
what  appears  to  him  is  not  what  is.  As  to  your  pigs  and  baboons, 
you  are  yourself  a  pig,  and  you  make  my  writings  a  sport  of  other 
swine.  But  I  still  affirm  that  mar  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
lough  I  admit  that  one  man  may  be  a  thousand  times  better 
n  another,  in  proportion  as  he  has  better  impressions.  Neither 
,  IV. — 9 


.  do  I  deny  the  i 

'  tain  that  wbdi 

good,  the  bi 


3  be  well  paid.     And  you 
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}f  wisdom  or  of  the  wist 
a  practical  remedial  power  of  turning  evil  into  \ 
s  of  disease  into  the  sweetness  of  health,  aod   | 
I  any  greater  trulli  or  superior  knowledge. 
For  the  impressions  of  the  sick  are  as  true  as  the  impressions   j 
of  the  healthy;  and  the  sick  arc  as  wise  as  the  healthy. 
can  any  man  be  cured  of  a  false  opinion,  for  there  is  n( 
thing;  but  he  may  be  cured  of  the  evil  habit  which  generalw 
in  him  an  evil  opinion.     This  is  effected  in  the  body  by  the  drugs 
of  the  physician,  and  in  the  soul  by  the  words  of  the  Sophist;     i 
and  the  new  stale  or  opinion  is  not  truer,  but  only  better  thai     I 
the  old.     And  philosophers  are  not  tadpoles,  but  physicians  and    I 
husbandmen,   who  till   the   soil   and    infuse  health   into  animals    1 
and  plants,  and  make  the  good  lake  the  place  of  the  evil,  both 
in  individuals  and  states-     Wise  and  good  rhetoricians  make  the 
good  to  appear  just  in  states  [for  that  is  just  which  appears  just  t' 
a  state),  and  in  return,  they  des 
Socrates,   whether   you   please    or   not, 
measure.     This  is  my  defence,  and  I  r 
me  fairly.     We  are  professing  to  reaso 

pute ;  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  reasoning  an^ 
disputation.  For  the  disputer  is  always  seeking  to  trip  up  hi^ 
opponent;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  argument  which  disgusts  men 
with  philosophy  as  they  grow  older.  But  the  reasoner  is  trying 
to  understand  him  and  to  point  out  his  errors  to  him,  nhethc'' 
arising  from  his  own  or  from  his  companions'  fault ;  he  does  nc»*  • 
argue  from  the  customary  use  of  names,  which  the  vulgar  perver* 
in  all  manner  of  ways.  If  you  are  gentle  to  an  adversary  he  wil' 
follow  and  love  you  ;  and  if  defeated  he  will  lay  the  blame  or» 
himself,  and  seek  to  escape  from  his  own  prejudices  into  phili>" 
sophy.  I  would  recommend  you,  Socrates,  to  adopt  this  humane*' 
method,  and  to  avoid  captious  and  verbal  criticisms.' 

Such,  Theodorus,  is  the  very  slight  help  which  I  am  able  K» 
afford  Co  your  friend;  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  have  helpeif 
himself  in  far  better  style. 

'  You  have  made  a  most  valorous  defence." 

Yes;  but  did  you  observe  that  Protagoras  bade  me  be  serious, 
and  complained  of  our  getting  up  a  laugh  against  him  with  the  aid 
of  a  boy?     He  meant  to  intimate  that  you  must  lake  the  place 


ust  request  you  to  meet 
.,  and  not  merely  to  dis- 
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ny  bearded  n 


of  Thcietclus,  nho  may  be  wiser  than  n 
■iKi  than  you,  Thcodonis. 

'Tlic  rule  of  the  Spartao  Palaestra  is.  Strip  or  depart ;  but  you 

tK  like  the  giani  Antaeus,  and  will  not  let  me  dcpan  unless  I  try 

ibll  with  you.' 

Yes,  that  is  the  nature  of  my  complaint.     And  many  a  Hercules, 

a  Theseus  mighty  in  deeds  and  words  has  broken  my  head ; 

im  always  at  this  rough  game.     Please,  then,  to  favour  me. 

'On  the  condition  of  not  exceeding  a  single  fall,  I  consent.' 

'■   Socrates  now  resumes  the  argument.     As  he  is  very  desirous  of 

doing  justice  to  Protagoras,  he  insists  on  citing  his  own  words, — 

'  What  appears  to  each  man  is  to  him.'     And  how,  asks  Socrates, 

ate  ihcse  words  reconcileabtc  with  the  fact  that  all  mankind  are 

agreed  in  thinking  themselves  wiser  than  others  in  some  respects, 

and  inferior  to  them  in  others?     In  the  hour  of  danger  they  are 

ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  any  one  who  is  their  superior  in 

wisdom  as  if  he  were  a  god.     And  the  world  b  full  of  men  who 

are  asking  to  be  taught  and  willing  to  be  ruled,  and  of  other  men 

«lio  are  willing  to  rule  and  teach  them.     All  which  implies  that 

men  do  Judge  of  one  another's  impressions,  and  think  some  wise 

and  olhere  foolish.     How  will  Protagoras  answer  this  argument  ? 

]         For  he  cannot  say  that  no  one  deems  another  ignorant  or  mis- 

ukcn.     If  you  form  a  judgment,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 

are  ready  to  maintain  the  opposite.     The  multitude  may  not  and 

do  nut  agree  in  Protagoras'  own  thesis  that  '  Man  Is  the  measure 

fyi  ofail  things;'  and  then  who  is  to  decide  ?     Upon  his  own  showing 

n^uii  not  fais  '  truth  '  depend  on  the  number  of  sufTrages,  and  be 

more  or  less  true  in  proportion  as  he  has  more  or  fewer  of  them  ? 

A.nd  he  must  acknowledge  further,  thai  they  speak  truly  who  deny 

bin)  to  speak  truly,  which  is  a  famous  jest.     And  if  he  admits  that 

they  speak  truly  who  deny  him  to  speak  truly,  he  must  admit 

«tat  he  bimself  does  not  speak  truly.  But  his  opponents  will 
Efiise  to  admit  this  of  themselves,  and  he  must  allow  that  thev 
fee  right  in  their  refusal.  The  conclusion  is,  that  all  mankind, 
Deluding  Protagoras  himself,  will  deny  that  he  speaks  truly ; 
and  his  troth  will  be  true  neither  to  himself  nor  to  anybody  else. 
Tbeodorus  is  inchned  lo  think  that  this  is  going  too  far.   Socrates 

Cb  not  going  beyond  tbe  truth.     But  if  the 
y  pop  his  head  out  of  the  world  below,  he 
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TketuUhu.      would  doubtless  give  them  both  a  sound  castigation  and  be  off  to 
Analysis.        the  shades  in  an  instant.     Seeing  that  he  is  not  within  call,  we 
must  examine  the  question  for  ourselves.     It  is  clear  that  there  are 
1    great  differences  in  the  understandings  of  men.     Admitting,  with 
Protagoras,  that  immediate  sensations  of  hot,  cold,  and  the  like, 
^    are  to  each  one  such  as  they  appear,  yet  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
extended  to  judgments  or  opinions.     And  even  if  we  were  to  admit  ^7 
further, —  and  this  is  the  view  of  some  who  are  not  thorough-going 
followers  of  Protagoras, —  that  right  and  wrong,  holy  and  unholy, 
are  to  each  state  or  individual  such  as  they  appear,  still  Protagoras 
will  not  venture  to  maintain  that  every  man  is  equally  the  measure 
of  expediency,  or  that  the  thing  which  seems  is  expedient  to  every 
one.     But  this  begins  a  new  question.     '  Well,  Socrates,  we  have 
plenty  of  leisure.'    Yes,  wc  have,  and,  after  the  manner  of  philo- 
sophers, we  are  digressing ;  I  have  often  observed  how  ridiculous 
this  habit  of  theirs  makes  them  when  they  appear  in  court.  ^  What 
do  you  mean  ? '    I  mean  to  say  that  a  philosopher  is  a  gentleman, 
but  a  lawyer  is  a  servant.     The  one  can  have  his  talk  out,  and 
wander  at  will  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  the  fancy  takes 
him ;  like  ourselves,  he  may  be  long  or  short,  as  he  pleases.    But 
the  lawyer  is  always  in  a  hurry;  there  is  the  clepsydra  limiting 
his  time,  and  the  brief  limiting  his  topics,  and  his  adversary  is 
standing  over  him  and  exacting  his  rights.     He  is  a  servant  dis- 
puting about  a  fellow-servant  before  his  master,  who  holds  the 
cause  in  his  hands;  the  path  never  diverges,  and  often  the  face  is  i; 
for  his  life.     Such  experiences  render  him  keen  and  shrewd ;  he 
learns  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  is  perfect  in  the  practice  of  crooked 
ways;  dangers  have  come  upon  him  too  soon,  when  the  tender- 
ness of  youth  was^  unable  to  meet  them  with  truth  and  honesty, 
and  he  has  resorted  to  counter-acts  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood, 
and  become  warped  and  distorted;  without  any  health  or  freedom 
or  sincerity  in  him  he  has  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  is  or  esteems 
himself  to  be  a  master  of  cunning.     Such  are  the  lawyers;  will 
you  have  the  companion  picture  of  philosophers?  or  will  this  be 
too  much  of  a  digression  ? 

*  Nay,  Socrates,  the  argument  is  our  servant,  and  not  our  master. 
Who  is  the  judge  or  where  is  the  spectator,  having  a  right  to 
control  us  ?  * 
I  will  describe  the  leaders,  then ;  for  the  inferior  9ort  are  not 
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li  the  trouble.  The  lords  of  philosophy  have 
»-ay  to  the  dicasiery  or  ccdesia ;  they  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
laws  and  votes  of  the  state,  written  or  recited ;  societies,  whether 
political  or  festive,  clubs,  and  singing  maidens  do  not  enter  even 
inlo  iheir  diciuns.  And  ibe  scandals  of  persons  or  their  ancestors, 
male  and  female,  they  know  no  more  than  they  can  tell  the  num* 
bcr  of  pints  in  the  ocean.  Neither  are  they  conscious  of  their  own 
ignorance ;  for  they  do  not  practise  singularity  in  order  to  gain 
reputation,  but  the  truth  is,  thai  the  outer  form  of  them  only  is 
residing  in  the  city :  the  inner  man,  as  Pindar  says,  is  'going  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  measuring  as  with  line  and  rule  the  things 

^4  which  are  under  and  in  the  earth,  interrogating  the  whole  of 
nature,  only  not  condescending  to  notice  what  is  near  them, 
'What  do  you  mean,  Socrates?' 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  the  jest  of  the  witty  maid- 
servant, who  saw  Thalcs  tumbling  into  a  well,  and  said  of  him, 
that  be  was  so  eager  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  heaven,  that 
he  could  not  sec  what  was  before  his  feet.  This  is  applicable  to 
all  philosopbeTS.     The  philosopher  is  unacquainted  with  the  world; 

^^le  hardly  knoivs  whether  his  neighbour  is  a  man  or  an  animal. 

^Vftr  he  b  always  searching  into  the  essence  of  man,  and  enquiring 

^Twhal  such  a  nature  ought  to  do  or  suffer  different  from  any  other. 
Hence,  on  every  occasion  in  private  life  and  public,  as  I  was 
saying,  when  he  appears  in  a  law-court  or  anywhere,  he  is  the 
joke,  not  onlyof  maid-servants,  but  of  the  general  herd,  falling  into 
welb  and  every  sort  of  disaster ;  he  looks  such  an  awkward, 
inexperienced  creature,  unable  to  say  anything  personal,  when  he 
is  abused,  in  answer  to  his  adversaries  (for  he  knows  no  evil  of 
any  one) ;  and  when  he  hears  the  praises  of  others,  he  cannot  help 
laughing  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  at  their  pretensions;  and 
this  also  gives  him  a  ridiculous  appearance,  A  king  or  tyrant 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  kind  of  swine-herd  or  cow-herd,  milking 
away  at  an  animal  who  is  much  more  troublesome  and  dangerous 
than  cows  or  sheep ;  Ukc  the  cow-herd,  he  has  no  lime  to  be 
educated,  and  the  pen  in  which  he  keeps  his  flock  in  the  moun- 
tains is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  When  he  hears  of  large  bnded 
properties  of  ten  thousand  acres  or  more,  he  thinks  of  the  whole 
T  if  he  is  told  of  the  antiquity  of  a  family,  he  rcmembeis 
kat  every  one  has  had   myriads  of  progenitors,   rich  and  poor. 
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TkeMiihu.  Greeks  and  barbarians,  kings  and  slaves.  And  he  who  boasts  of 
Analysis.  ^i^  descent  from  Amphitryon  in  the  twenty- fifth  generation,  may, 
if  he  pleases,  add  as  many  more,  and  double  that  again,  and  our 
philosopher  only  laughs  at  his  inability  to  do  a  larger  sum.  Such 
is  the  man  at  whom  the  vulgar  scoff;  he  seems  to  them  as  if  he 
could  not  mind  his  feet.  '  That  is  very  true,  Socrates.'  But  when 
he  tries  to  draw  the  quick-witted  lawyer  out  of  his  pleas  and 
rejoinders  to  the  contemplation  of  absolute  justice  or  injustice  in 
their  own  nature,  or  from  the  popular  praises  of  wealthy  kings  to 
the  view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  themselves,  or  to  the  reasons 
why  a  man  should  seek  after  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  then  the 
situation  is  reversed ;  the  little  wretch  turns  giddy,  and  is  ready 
to  fall  over  the  precipice ;  his  utterance  becomes  thick,  and  he 
makes  himself  ridiculous,  not  to  servant-maids,  but  to  every  man 
■  of  liberal  education.  Such  are  the  two  pictures :  the  one  of  the 
philosopher  and  gentleman,  who  may  -be  excused  for  not  having 
learned  how  to  make  a  bed,  or  cook  up  flatteries;  the  other,  a 
serviceable  knave,  who  hardly  knows  how  to  wear  his  cloak, —  17 
still  less  can  he  awaken  harmonious  thoughts  or  hymn  virtue's 
praises. 

*  If  the  world,  Socrates,  were  as  ready  to  receive  your  words 
as  I  am,  there  would  be  greater  peace  and  less  evil  among 
mankind.' 

Evil,  Theodorus,  must  ever  remain  in  this  world  to  be  the 
antagonist  of  good,  out  of  the  way  of  the  gods  in  heaven. 
Wherefore  also  we  should  fly  away  from  ourselves  to  them; 
and  to  fly  to  them  is  to  become  like  them ;  and  to  become  like 
them  is  to  become  holy,  just  and  true.  But  many  live  in  the  old 
wives'  fable  of  appearances;  they  think  that  you  should  follow 
virtue  in  order  that  you  may  seem  to  be  good.  And  yet  the  truth 
is,  that  God  is  righteous ;  and  of  men,  he  is  most  like  him  who  is 
most  righteous.  To  know  this  is  wisdom  ;  and  in  comparison  of 
this  the  wisdom  of  the  arts  or  the  seeming  wisdom  of  politicians 
is  mean  and  common.  The  unrighteous  man  is  apt  to  pride  him- 
self on  his  cunning;  when  others  call  him  rogue,  he  says  to 
himself:  *  They  only  mean  that  I  am  one  who  deserves  to  live,  and 
not  a  mere  burden  of  the  earth.'  But  he  should  reflect  that  his 
ignorance  makes  his  condition  worse  than  if  he  knew.  For  the 
penalty  of  injustice  is  not  death  or  stripes,  but  the  fatal  necesdty 
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of  b«coiitiiig  more  and  more  unjust.     Two  patterns  of  life  are  set 
before  bim;  the  one  blessed  and  divine,  the  other  godless  anA    , 
wretched ;  and  he  b  growing  more  and  more  like  the  one  and 

f7  unlike  the  other.  He  does  not  see  that  if  he  continues  in  his 
cunning,  the  place  of  innocence  will  not  receive  him  alter  death. 
And  yet  if  such  a  man  has  the  courage  to  hear  the  argument  out, 
he  often  becomes  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  has  no  more 
strength  in  him  than  a  child. —  But  we  have  digressed  enough. 
*  For  my  part,  Socrates,  1  like  the  digressions  better  ihan  the 
argument,  because  I  understand  them  better.' 

.  To  celum.     When  we  left  off,  the  Protagoreans  and  Hera- 
clileans  were  maintaining  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Stale  were 

78  just,  while  they  lasted.  But  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  were  always  good  or  expedient,  although  this  may  be 
the  intention  of  them.  For  the  expedient  has  lo  do  with  the 
future,  about  which  we  are  liable  to  mistake.  Now,  would  Pro- 
tagoras maintain  that  man  is  the  measure  not  only  of  the  present 
and  past,  but  of  the  future ;  and  thai  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
judgmentsof  men  about  the  future?  Would  an  untrained  man,  for 
example,  be  as  likely  to  know  when  he  is  going  to  have  a  fever, 
as  the  physician  who  attended  him  ?  And  if  ihey  differ  in  opinion, 
which  of  them  Is  likely  to  be  right ;  or  are  they  both  right  ?  Is 
not  a  vine-grower  a  better  judge  of  a  vintage  which  is  not  yet 
gathered,  or  a  cook  of  a  dinner  which  is  in  preparation,  or  Pro- 
tagoras of  the  probable  effect  of  a  speech  than  an  ordinary  person? 

jq  The  last  example  speaks 'ad  hominem."  For  Protagoras  would 
never  have  amassed  a  fortune  if  every  man  could  judge  of  the 
future  for  himself.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  lo  admit  that  he  is 
a  measure ;  but  I,  who  know  nothing,  am  not  equally  convinced 
that  1  am.  This  is  one  way  of  refuting  him ;  and  he  is  refuted 
also  by  the  authority  which  he  attributes  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
who  deny  his  opinions.  1  am  not  equally  sure  that  we  can  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  immediate  states  of  feeling.  But  this  leads  us 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  flux,  about  which  a  baiile-royal  is 
always  going  on  in  the  cities  of  Ionia.  '  Ves ;  the  Ephesians  are 
downright  mad  about  the  flux ;  they  cannot  stop  to  argue  with 
yoa,  but  are  in  perpetual  motion,  obedient  Id  their  text-books. 
Their  restlessness  is  beyond  expression,  and  if  you  ask  any  of 

80  them  a  question,  they  will  not  answer,  but  dart  at  you  some 
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uninlelliKible  saying,  ati<J  another  and  another,  making  no  way 
either  with  themselves  or  with  others ;  for  nothing  is  fixed  in 
them  or  their  ideas,— ihey  arc  nt  war  with  Tixcd  principles.' 
I  suppose,  Theodorus,  thai  you  have  never  seen  them  in  lime  of 
peace,  when  they  discourse  at  leisure  to  their  disciples?  'Dis- 
ciples! they  have  nonci  they  are  a  set  of  unedkic.itcd  fanatics, 
•ind  each  of  ihcm  says  of  the  other  that  they  have  no  tcnowicdgo^ 
We  must  trust  to  ourselves,  and  not  lo  them  for  the  soluticin  of 
problem.'  Well,  the  doctrine  Isold,  being  derived  from  the  poet^ 
who  speak  in  a  figure  of  Ocennus  and  Tethys ;  the  truth  was 
ornce  concealed,  but  is  now  revealed  by  the  superior  wisdom  of 
a  Inter  generation,  and  made  intelligible  to  the  cobbler,  who, 
on  hearing  that  all  is  in  motion,  and  not  some  things  only, 
as  he  ignonintly  fancied,  may  be  expected  to  fall  down 
wonhip  hb  tcachetB.  And  the  opposite  doctrine  must  not 
forgotten ;  — 

'  Alone  being  remuni  unmoved  which  is  the  name  for  all.' 

as  Parmenides  affirms.     Thus  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fray;   ' 
both  parties  are  dragging  us  to  their  side;  and  we  are  not  certain  il 
which  of  them  are  in  the  right;  and  if  neither,  then  we  shall  be  in 
a  ridiculous  position,  having  to  set  up  our  own  opinion  againat 
ancient  and  famous  men.  ^H 

Lei  us  hist  approach  the  river-gods,  or  patrons  of  the  flux.       ^H 
When  they  speak  of  motion,  must  they  nut  include  two  ldnq^| 
of  motion,  change  of  place  and  change  of  nature  ?  —  And  all  things 
must  be  supposed  to  have  both  kinds  of  motion :  for  if  not,  the 
same  things  would  be  at  rest  and  in  motion,  which  is  contrary  181 
lo  their  theory.     And  did  we  not  say,  that  all  sensations  arise 
thus:  they  move  about  between  the  agent  and  patient  together  I 
with   a  perception,   and   the    patient   ceases   to  be   a    perceiving  J 
power  and  becomes  a  percipient,  and  ihe  agent  a  quale  instead  of  ] 
a  quality;  but  neither  has  any  absolute  existence?    Bui  now 
make  the  further  discovery,  that  neither  white  or  whiteness,  i 
any  sense  or  sensation,  can  be  predic.ited  nf  anything,  for  they 
arc  in  a  perpetual  Rux.     And  therefore  wc  must  modify  the  doc- 
trine of  Theaetetus  and  Prntagor.is,  by  asserting  further  that 
knowledge  is  and  is  not  sensation ;  and  of  everything  we  must  183 
say  equally,  that  this  is  and  is  not,  or  becomes  or  becomes  not. 
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ct,  for  language  fails  in    rtnuMkv. 


Aad  still  the  word  '  this'  is  not  quite  ci 
the  attempt  to  express  their  meaning. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Theodorus  cUims  to  be  released 
from  the  argument,  according  to  his  agrceinent.  But  Theaetctus 
insists  that  ifaey  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  rest. 

S4  This  is  declined  by  Socrates,  who  has  too  much  reverence  for  the 
great  Parmcmdcs  lightly  to  attack  him.  [Wc  shall  lind  that  he 
returns  to  ihe  doctrine  of  rest  in  the  Sophist;  but  at  present 
be  does  not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  his  main  purpose,  which  is, 
to  deliver  Theaetetus  of  his  conception  of  knowledge,]  He  pro- 
ceeds to  interrogate  him  further.  When  he  says  that  '  knowledge 
b  perception,'  with  what  does  he  perceive  ?  The  tirst  answer  is, 
that  he  perceives  sights  with  the  eye,  and  sounds  with  the  ear. 
This  leads  Socrales  to  make  the  reflection  that  nice  distinctions  of 
words  are  sometimes  pedantic,  but  sometimes  necessary ;  and  he 
proposes  in  this  case  to  substitute  the  word  '  through '  for  '  with," 
For  the  senses  arc  not  like  the  Trojan  warriors  in  the  horse,.but 

185  have  a  common  centre  of  perception,  in  which  they  all  meet. 
This  common  principle  is  able  to  compare  them  with  one  another, 
and  must  therefore  be  distinct  from  them  (cp.  Rep,  vii.  533,  524). 
And  as  there  are  facts  of  sense  which  are  perceived  through  the    ' 
organs  of  the  body,  there  are  also  mathematical  and  other  abstrac-    , 
tions,  such  as  sameness  and  difference,  likeness  and  unlikeness, 

]g6  which  the  soul  perceives  by  herself  Being  is  the  most  universal 
of  these  abstractions.  The  good  and  the  beautiful  arc  abstractions 
of  another  kind,  which  exist  in  relation  and  which  above  all  others 
the  mind  perceives  in  herself,  comparing  within  her  past,  present, 
and  future.  For  example  ;  wc  know  a  thing  to  be  hard  or  soft  by 
the  touch,  of  which  the  perception  is  given  at  birth  to  men  and 
animals.  But  the  essence  of  hardness  or  softness,  or  the  fact 
that  this  hardness  is,  and  is  the  opposite  of  softness,  is  slowly 
learned  by  reflection  and  experience,  Mere  perception  docs  not 
reach  being,  and  therefore  fails  of  truth ;  and  therefore  has  no 
share  in  knowledge.  ISut  if  so,  knowledge  is  not  perception. 
\%1  What  then  is  knowledge  f  The  mind,  when  occupied  by  herself 
with  being,  is  said  to  have  opinion  —  shall  we  say  that  *  Knowledge 
s  true  opinion  '  ?  But  still  an  old  difficulty  recurs :  we  ask  our- 
Klves,  'How  is  false  opinion  possible?'  This  difliculiy  may  be 
das  follows: — 


A 
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TktatUhu.  Either  we  know  or  do  not  know  a  thing  (for  the  intermediate 

Analysis.  processes  of  learning  and  forgetting  need  not  at  present  be  con- 
sidered) ;  and  in  thinking  or  having  an  opinion,  we  must  either 
know  or  not  know  that  which  we  think,  and  we  cannot  know  and 
be  ignorant  at  the  same  time ;  we  cannot  confuse  one  thing  which 
we  do  not  know,  with  another  thing  which  we  do  not  know ;  nor 
can  we  think  that  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  that  which  we 
know,  or  that  which  we  know  to  be  that  which  we  do  not  know. 
And  what  other  case  is  conceivable,  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
either  know  or  do  not  know  all  things?  Let  us  try  another 
answer  in  the  sphere  of  being :  '  When  a  man  thinks,  and  thinks 
that  which  is  not.'  But  would  this  hold  in  any  parallel  case? 
Can  a  man  see  and  see  nothing?  or  hear  and  hear  nothing?  or  iS 
touch  and  touch  nothing  ?  Must  he  not  see,  hear,  or  touch  some 
one  existing  thing  ?  For  if  he  thinks  about  nothing  he  does  not 
think,  and  not  thinking  he  cannot  think  falsely.  And  so  the  path 
of  being  is  closed  against  us,  as  well  as  the  path  of  knowledge. 
But  may  there  not  be  'heterodoxy,'  or  transference  of  opinion;  — 
I  mean,  may  not  one  thing  be  supposed  to  be  another  ?  Theae- 
tetus  is  confident  that  this  must  be  Uhe  true  falsehood,'  when 
a  man  puts  good  for  evil  or  evil  for  good.  Socrates  will  not 
discourage  him  by  attacking  the  paradoxical  expression  '  true 
falsehood,'  but  passes  on.  The  new  notion  involves  a  process  of 
thinking  about  two  things,  either  together  or  alternately.  And 
thinking  is  the  conversing  of  the  mind  with  herself,  which  is  IS 
carried  on  in  question  and  answer,  until  she  no  longer  doubts, 
but  determines  and  forms  an  opinion.  And  false  opinion  consists 
in  saying  to  yourself,  that  one  thing  is  another.  But  did  you  ever 
say  to  yourself,  that  good  is  evil,  or  evil  good  ?  Even  in  sleep, 
did  you  ever  imagine  that  odd  was  even  ?  Or  did  any  man  in  his 
senses  ever  fancy  that  an  ox  was  a  horse,  or  that  two  are  one  ? 
So  that  we  can  never  think  one  thing  to  be  another;  for  you 
must  not  meet  me  with  the  verbal  quibble  that  one  —  irtpav  —  is 
other — irtpov  [both  *  one '  and  '  other'  in  Greek  are  called  'other' — 
Irfpov].  He  who  has  both  the  two  things  in  his  mind,  cannot  mis- 
place them;  and  he  who  has  only  one  of  them  in  his  mind, 
cannot  misplace  them  —  on  either  supposition  transplacement  is 
inconceivable. 
But  perhaps  there  may  still  be  a  sense  in  which  we  can  think  n 


which  we  do  not  know  lo  be  that  which  we  know:  e.  g. 
heaeietus  may  know  Socrales,  but  at  a  distance  he  may  mistake  j 
Bother  pcnon  for  him.  This  process  may  be  conceived  by  ihe 
Irip  o(  an  image.  Let  us  suppose  that  every  man  has  in  his 
id  a  block  of  wax  of  various  <|uahties,  the  gift  of  Memory,  the 
mlicrof  Ibc  Muses;  and  on  this  he  receives  the  seal  or  stamp 
|flhose  sensations  and  perceptions  which  he  wlslies  to  remember. 
it  urhicb  he  succeeds  In  stamping  is  remembered  and  known 
1  as  long  as  the  impression  lasts ;  but  that,  of  which  the 
implosion  is  rubbed  out  or  Imperfectly  made.  Is  forgotten,  and 
J  noi  known.  No  one  can  think  one  thing  to  be  another,  when  he 
has  the  memorial  or  seal  of  both  of  these  In  his  soul,  and  a 
sensible  impression  of  neither ;  or  when  he  knows  one  and  does 
nat  know  Ihe  other,  and  has  no  memorial  or  seal  of  the  other;  or 
when  he  knows  neither ;  or  when  he  perceives  both,  or  one  and 
not  the  other,  or  neither;  or  when  he  perceives  and  knows  both, 
and  iilenlifics  what  he  perceives  with  what  he  knows  (this  Is  still 
more  impossible) ;  or  when  he  does  not  know  one,  and  does  not 
how  and  does  not  perceive  the  other;  or  does  not  perceive  one, 
and  docs  not  know  and  does  not  perceive  (he  other;  or  has  no 
I  perception  or  knowledge  of  either  —  all  these  cases  must  be  ex- 
cluded. But  he  may  err  when  he  confuses  what  he  knows  or 
perceives,  or  what  he  perceives  and  does  not  know,  with  what  he 
knows,  or  what  he  knows  and  perceives  with  what  he  knows  and 
perceives, 

Tbeaeletus  is  unable  to  follow  these  distinctions ;  which  Socrates 
proceeds  to  illustrate  by  examples,  first  of  all  remarking,  that 
knowledge  may  exist  without  perception,  and  perception  without 
3  knowledge.  I  may  know  Thcodorus  and  Theaetetus  and  not 
see  them ;  I  may  see  them,  and  not  know  ihem.  '  That  1  under- 
stand.' But  I  could  not  mistake  one  for  the  other  if  1  knew  you 
both,  and  had  no  perception  of  cither;  or  if  1  knew  one  only,  and 
perceived  neither;  or  if  I  knew  and  perceived  neither,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  excluded  cases.  The  only  possibiUiy  of  error  is; 
1st,  when  knowing  you  and  Theodorus,  and  having  the  impres- 
sion of  both  of  you  on  the  waxen  block,  I,  seeing  you  both  imper- 
fecUy  and  at  a  distance,  put  the  foot  in  the  wrong  shoe  —  that  is  to 
^  say,  put  the  seal  or  stamp  on  the  wrong  object :  or  andly,  when 
knowing  both  of  you   1   only  see  one ;  or  when,   seeing  and 
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itify  the  impression  and  the  object  J 
when   perception  and  knowlcd^il 


TUmutiu.      knowing  you  both,  I  (iul  ti 

Akalyw!..       But  there  could  be  no  e 
correspond. 

The  waxen  block  in  the  heart  of  a  man's  sout,  as  I  may  say  in  ihc 
words  of  Homer,  who  played  upon  ihe  words  n)p  and  i^poc,  may  be 
smooth  and  deep,  and  large  enough,  and  then  the  signs  arc  clearly 
marked  and  lasting,  and  do  not  get  confused.     But  in  the  '  hairyj 
heart,'  as  the  all-wise  poci  sings,  when  the  wax  is  muddy  or  hofl^l 
or  moist,  there  b  a  corresponding  confusion  and  want  of  rcteiv^ 
tivcncss;  in  the  muddy  and  impure  iherc  is  indistinctness,  and  1 
still  more  in  Ihc  hard,  for  Iherc  Ilic  impressions  have  no  depth  of 
wax,  and  in  the  moist  they  arc  too  soon  effaced.    Vet  greater  is 
the  indislinclness  when  they  are  all  jolted  together  in  a  little  soitl,  ■ 
which  is  narrow  and  has  no  room.     These  ate  the  sort  of  n 
which  have  false  opinion ;  from  stupidity  they  aee  and  hear  a 
think  amiss;  and  this  is  falsehood  and  ignorance.     Error,  then,  li 
a  confusion  of  thought  and  sense. 

Thcnetetus  is  delighted  with  this  explanation.  But  SocraUi 
has  no  sooner  found  ihc  new  solution  than  be  sinks  into  a  fii  of  * 
despondency.  For  an  objection  occurs  10  him  ;  —  May  there  not 
be  errors  where  iherc  is  no  confusion  of  mind  and  sense?  e.  g.  in 
numbers.  No  one  can  confuse  the  man  whom  he  has  in  his  k 
thoughts  with  the  horse  which  he  has  in  his  thoughts,  but  he  may 
err  in  the  addition  of  five  and  seven.  And  observe  that  these  are 
purely  mental  conceptions.  Thus  we  are  involved  once  more  in 
the  dilemma  of  saying,  cither  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  false 
opinion,  or  that  a  man  knows  what  he  does  not  know. 

We  arc  at  our  wit's  end,  and  may  therefore  be  excused  for 
making  a  bold  diversion.  All  this  time  we  have  been  repeating 
the  words  '  know,'  '  understand,'  yet  wc  do  not  know  what  know- 
ledge is,  '  Why,  Socrates,  how  can  you  argue  .it  all  without  using 
Ihem  i'  Nay,  but  the  true  hero  of  dialectic  would  have  forbidden  If 
mc  to  use  them  until  I  had  explained  them.  And  1  must  explain 
tliem  now.  The  verb  '  to  know  '  has  two  senses,  to  have  and  to 
possess  knowledge,  and  I  distinguish  'having'  from  'possessing.* 
A  man  may  possess  a  garment  which  he  does  not  wear ;  or  he 
may  have  wild  birds  in  an  aviary;  these  in  one  sense  he  pos- 
sesses, and  in  another  he  has  none  of  Ihem.  Let  this  aviary  be 
an  image  of  the  mind,  as  the  waxen  block  w.is;  when  we  arc 
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young,~lbe  aviary  is  empty ;  after  a  time  the  birds  are  put  in  ;  Tot 
under  lliis  liguie  we  may  describe  dilTercnt  forms  of  know- 
ledge ;  —  there  arc  some  of  them  in  groups,  and  some  single, 

)S  which  are  flying  about  everywhere ;  and  let  us  suppose  a  hunt 
after  the  science  of  odd  and  even,  or  some  other  science.  The 
possession  of  the  birds  b  clearly  not  the  same  as  the  having  them 
in  the  hand.  And  the  original  chase  of  them  is  not  the  same  as 
taking  them  in  the  hand  when  they  are  already  caged. 

99  This  distinction  between  use  and  possession  saves  us  from  the 
absurdity  uf  supposing  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  know, 
because  we  may  know  in  one  sense,  i.  c.  possess,  what  we  do  not 
kitow  in  another,  i.  e.  use.  But  have  we  not  escaped  one  difficulty 
only  to  encounter  a  greater  ?  For  how  can  the  exchange  of  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  ever  become  fulse  opinion?  As  well  might  we 
suppose  that  ignorance  could  make  a  man  know,  or  that  bhndness 
could  make  him  see.  Theaeletus  suggests  that  in  the  aviary  there 
may  be  flying  about  mock  birds,  or  forms  of  ignorance,  and  we 
put  forth  our  hands  and  grasp  ignorance,  when  we  are  intending 

10  to  grasp  knowledge.  But  how  can  he  who  knows  the  forms  of 
krowlcdge  and  the  forms  of  ignorance  imagine  one  10  be  the 
other?  Is  there  some  other  form  of  knowledge  which  distin- 
guishes them  f  and  another,  and  another?  Thus  we  go  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  and  make  no  progress. 

AH  this  confusion  arises  out  of  our  attempt  to  explain  false 
opinion  without  having  explained  knowledge.  What  then  is 
knowledge  ?    Theactelus  repeats  that  knowledge  is  true  opinion. 

11  But  this  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  instance  of  orators  and 
judges.  For  surely  the  orator  cannot  convey  a  true  knowledge  of 
CTttnes  at  which  the  judges  were  not  present ;  he  can  only 
persuade  them,  and  the  judge  may  form  a  true  opinion  and  truly 
judge.  But  if  true  opinion  were  knowledge  they  could  not  have 
judged  without  knowledge. 

Once  more.  Thcactetus  offers  a  definition  which  he  has  heard ; 
Knowledge  is  true  opinion  accompanied  by  definition  or  expla- 
nation.    Socrates  has  had  a  similar  dream,  and  has  further  heard 

Ia2  that  the  first  elements  are  names  only,  and  that  definition  or 
explanation   begins   when   they   are   combined ;    the   letters  are 

Kj  unknown,  the  syllables  or  combinations  are  known.  But  this 
new  hypothesis  when  tested  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is 
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TkeaeUiu*.      found  to  break  down.     The  first  syllable  of  Socrates'  name  is  SO. 

Analysis.       But  what  is  SO  ?    Two  letters,  S  and  O,  a  sibilant  and  a  vowel,  of 
which  no  further  explanation  can  be  g^ven.     And  how  can  any 
one  be  ignorant  of  either  of  them,  and  yet  know  both  of  them? 
There  is,  however,  another  alternative: — Wc  may  suppose  that 
the  syllable  has  a  separate  form  or  idea  distinct  from  the  letters 
or  parts.     The  all  of  the  parts  may  not  be  the  whole.     Theaetetus 
is  very  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  but  when  interro-  2a 
gated  by  Socrates  he  is  unable  to  draw  any  distinction  between    i 
the  whole  and  all  the  parts.     And  if  the  syllables  have  no  parts,  k 
then  they  are  those  original  elements  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
planation.     But  how  can  the  syllable  be  known  if  the  letter 
remains  unknown  ?    In  learning  to  read  as  children,  we  are  first  2< 
taught  the  letters  and  then  the  syllables.     And  in  music,  the 
notes,  which  are  the  letters,  have  a  much  more  distinct  meaning 
to  us  than  the  combination  of  them. 

Once  more,  then,  wc  must  ask  the  meaning  of  the  statement, 
that  '  Knowledge  is  right  opinion,  accompanied  by  explanation  ox 
definition.'    Explanation  may  mean,  (i)  the  reflection  or  expres — 
sion  of  a  man's  thoughts  —  but  every  man  who  is  not  deaf  an 
dumb  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  —  or  (2)  the  enumeration  0I 
the  elements  of  which  anything  is  composed.     A  man  may  hav^ 
a  true  opinion  about  a  waggon,  but  then,  and  then  only,  has 
knowledge   of  a  waggon   when    he   is  able   to   enumerate   t! 
hundred  planks  of  Hesiod.     Or  he  may  know  the  syllables  of 
name  Theaetetus,  but  not  the  letters  ;  yet  not  until  he  knows  bo"^  1 
can  he  be  said  to  have  knowledge  as  well  as  opinion.     But  on  tftne 
other  hand  he  may  know  the  syllable  *  The  *  in  the  name  Theaete- 
tus, yet  he  may  be  mistaken  about  the  same  syllable  in  the  name  • 
Theodoras,  and  in  learning  to  read  we  often  make  such  mistakes. 
And  even  if  he  could  write  out  all  the  letters  and  syllables  of 
your  name  in  order,  still  he  would  only  have  right  opinion.     Yet 
there  may  be  a  third  meaning  of  the  definition,  besides  the  image 
or  expression  of  the  mind,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  elements, 
viz.  (3)  perception  of  difference. 

For  example,  I  may  see  a  man  who  has  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth; 
—  that  will  not  distinguish  him  from  any  other  man.  Or  he  may 
have  a  snub-nose  and  prominent  eyes;  — that  will  not  distinguish 
him  from  myself  and  you  and  others  who  are  like  me.     But 
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;  a  certain  kind  of  snub- nosedn ess,  then  I  recognije 
.    And  having  this  sign  of  difference,  I  have  knowledge, 
nt  have  I  knowledge  or  opinion  of  this  difference  ?    If  I  have  only 
1  I  have  not  knowledge;  if  I  have  knowledge  we  assume 
^disputed  term  ;  for  knowledge  will  have  to  be  defined  as  right 
with  knowledge  of  difference. 

90,  Theaetetus,  knowledge  is  neither  perception  nor  true 
opinion,  nor  yet  definition  accompanying  true  opinion.  And 
I  have  shown  that  the  children  of  your  brain  arc  not  worth 
rearing.  Are  you  still  in  labour,  or  have  you  brought  all  you 
Ine  to  say  about  knowledge  to  the  birth  ?  If  you  have  any  more 
llDUghts,  you  will  be  the  belter  for  having  got  rid  of  these ;  or 
tyou  have  none,  you  will  be  the  better  for  not  fancying  that 
U  know  what  you  do  not  know.  Observe  the  limits  of  my 
t,  which,  like  my  mother's,  is  an  art  o(  midwifery;  I  do 
t  pretend  to  compare  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
her  ages. 

And  non  I  go  to  meet  Meletus  at  the  porch  of  the  King 
nbonj  but  to-morrow  1  shall  hope  to  see  you  again,  Theodorus, 
I  this  place. 


L  The  saying  of  Theaetelus,  that  '  Knowledge  is  sensible  per- 
ipiion,'  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  current  philosophical  opinion  of 
'The  ancients,'  as  Aristotle  (De  Anim.  lii.  3)  says,  citing 
verse  of  Empedocles,  '  affirmed  knowledge  to  be  the  same  as 
ception.'  We  may  now  examine  these  words,  first,  with 
9vnce  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  secondly, 
relation  to  modern  speculations. 

(a)  In  the  age  of  Socrates  the  mind  was  passing  from  the  object 

the  subject.     The  same  impulse  which  a  century  before  had  led 

"BKn  to  form  conceptions  of  the  world,  now  led  them  to  frame 

general   notions   of   the   human   faculties   and    feelings,   such   as 

memory,  opinion,  and  the  like.     The  simplest  of  these  is  scnsa- 

r  sensible  perception,  by  which  Plato  seems  to  mean  the 

leraliied  notion  of  feelings  and  impressions  of  sense,  without 

mining  whether  they  are  conscious  or  not. 
rhe   theory  that   '  Knowledge   is   sensible    perception '   is  the 
is  of  that  which  derives  knowledge  from  the  mind  (TheaeL 
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185),  or  which  assumes  the  existence  of  ideas  independent  of  tbe 
mind  (Parm.  134).  Yet  from  their  extreme  abstraction  thtse 
theories  do  not  represent  the  opposite  pules  of  tliougbt  l 
same  way  that  the  corresponding  differences  woulil  in  modem 
philosophy.  The  most  ideal  and  the  most  sensational  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  one  another;  Heraclcitus,  like  his  great 
successor  Hegel,  has  both  aspects.  The  Eieatic  isolation  of  Being 
and  the  Megarian  or  Cynic  isolation  of  individuals  are  pLiced  ia 
the  same  class  by  Plato  {Soph.  251  C,  D);  and  the  same  principle- 
which  is  the  symbol  of  motion  to  one  mind  is  the  symbol  of  rot' 
to  another.  The  Atomists,  who  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
Materialists  of  Plato,  denied  the  reality  of  sensation.  And  ii 
ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  world  there  were  reactions  from 
theory  to  experience,  from  ideas  to  sense.  This  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  philosophy  of  sensation  presented  greri 
attraction  to  the  ancient  thinker.  Amid  the  conflict  of  ideas  andi 
the  variety  of  opinions,  the  impression  of  sense  remained  certaiK 
and  uniform.  Hardness,'  softness,  cold,  heat,  &c.  are  not  abso- 
lutely the  same  to  different  persons  (cp.  171  D),  but  the  a 
measuring  could  at  any  rate  reduce  them  all  to  definite  nature* 
(Rep,'  X.  602  D).  Thus  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  percept** 
supplies  or  seems  to  supply  a  firm  standing  ground.  Like  ll 
other  notions  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  held  ifl 
a  very  simple  way,  without  much  basis  of  reasoning,  and  withont 
suggesting  the  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  our  own  mindl 
on  the  same  subject. 

((J)  The  fixedness  of  impressions  of  sense  fambhes  a  It 
connexion  between  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  The  moden 
thinker  often  repeats  the  parallel  axiom,  'All  knowledge  i< 
pcrience.'  He  means  to  say  that  the  outward  and  not  the  inward 
is  both  the  original  source  and  the  final  criterion  of  truth,  because 
the  outward  can  be  observed  and  analyied ;  the  inward  is  only 
known  by  external  results,  and  is  dimly  perceived  by  each  man 
for  himself  In  what  docs  this  differ  from  the  saying  of  Thcae- 
tetus?  Chiefly  in  this  — that  the  modem  term  'experience,' while 
Implying  a  point  of  departure  in  sense  and  a  return  to  sense,  also 
includes  all  the  processes  of  reasoning  and  imagination  which 
have  intervened.  The  necessary  connexion  between  them  by  no 
means  affords  a  measure  of  the  relative  degree  of  importance 
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certainty. 


i  to  be  iiscribed  to  thither  clement.     For  the  inductive 

fariion  of  any  sciL-nce  may  be  &mall,  as  in  mathcmalJcs  or  ethics, 

cani|)3rvd  with  that  which  the  mind  has  attained  by  rensoning  and 

Rkctioa  on  a  vt-ry  few  facts. 

IL  The  saying  that  'AH  knowledge  is  sensation'  is  identified  by 

0  with  the  Protagorean  thesis  that  '  Man  is  the  measure  of 

■U  things.'    The    interprelation   which    Protagoras    himself   is 

supposed  to  give  of  these  latter  words  is:  'Things  arc  to  me  as 

liwy  appear  to  me,  and  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you,"     But 

ill  an  ambiguity  both  in  the  text  and  In  the 

upUnatton,  which  has  to  be  cleared  up.     Did  Protagoras  merely 

D  assert  the  relativity  of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind? 

or  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  an  objective  standard  of 

tnih? 

These  two  questions  have  not  been  always  clearly  distinguished ; 

e  relativity  of  knowledge  has  been  sometimes  confounded  witli    . 

Kcnainiy.     The  untutored  mind  is  apt  to  suppose  that  objects 

i&  independently  of  the  human  faculties,  because  they  tcally 

HI  independently  of  the  faculties  of  any  individual.      In  the 

UK  way,  knowledge  appears  to  be  a  body  of  truths  stored  up  in 

lAi,  which   when    once  ascertained   are  independent  of  the 

dbcoverer.     Further   consideration   shows   us   that   these   truths 

t  not  really  independent  of  the  mind  ;  there  is  an  adaptation  of 

■  to  the  other,  of  the  eye  to  the  object  of  sense,  of  the  mind  to 

tfae  conception.     There  would  be  no  world,  if  there  neither  were 

Mr  ever  had  been  any  one  to  perceive  the  world.     A  slight  effort 

of  reflection  enables  us  to  understand  this ;   but  no  effort  of 

reflection  will  enable  us  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 

feculiies,  or  to  imagine  the  relation  or  adaptation  of  objects  to 

ihc  mind  to  be  different  from  that  of  which  we  have  experience. 

There  are  certain   laws  of  language  and   logic  to  which  we  are 

tonpeUcd   to  conform,  and   to  which   our  ideas   naturally  adapt 

Ihetnsdves;  and  we  can  no  more  get  rid  of  them  than  we  can 

Cfase  to  be  ourselves.     The  absolute  and  infinite,  whether  ex- 

[ilained  as  self-existence,  or  as  the  totality  of  human  thought,  or 

u  the  Divine  nature,  if  known  to  us  at  all,  cannot  escape  from  the 

Qtegory  of  relation. 

But  because  knowledge  is  subjecdve  or  relative  to  the  mind,  we 
iK  not  to  suppose  ttut  we  are  therefore  deprived  of  any  of  the 
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TiuaiUitu.  tests  or  criteria  of  traih.  One  man  still  remains  wber  than  i 
another,  a  more  accurate  observer  and  relaier  of  facts,  3  truer 
measure  of  the  proportions  of  knowledge.  The  nature  of  testi- 
mony is  not  altered,  nor  the  verification  of  causes  by  prescribed 
methods  less  certain.  Again,  the  (ruth  must  often  come  to  a  man 
through  others,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  and 
education.  But  neither  does  this  affect  the  testimony,  whether 
wiillen  or  oral,  which  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  trustworthy. 
He  cannot  escape  from  the  laws  of  his  own  mind ;  and  he  cannot 
escape  from  the  further  accident  of  being  dependent  for  hii 
knm'ledge  on  others.  But  still  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
always  be  in  doubt ;  of  many  personal,  of  many  hbtorical  and 
scientific  facts  he  may  be  absolutely  assured.  And  having  such 
a  mass  of  acknowledged  truth  in  the  mathematical  and  physical, 
not  to  speak  of  the  moral  sciences,  the  modems  have  certainly 
no  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  truth  b  appearance 
only,  or  that  there  is  no  difference  between  appearance  and  I 
truth.  I 

The  relativity  of  knowledge  is  a  truism  to  us,  but  was  a  great  I 
psychological  discovery  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Of  this 
discovery,  the  first  distinct  assertion  is  contained  in  the  theasof 
Protagoras,  Probably  he  had  no  intention  either  of  denying 
or  affirming  an  objective  standard  of  truth.  He  did  not  consider 
whether  man  in  the  higher  or  man  in  the  lower  sense  was 
a  'measure  of  all  things.'  Like  other  great  thinkers,  he  was 
absorbed  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  the  absoluteness  ol 
perception,  Like  Socrates,  he  seemed  to  see  that  philosophy 
must  be  brought  back  from  'nature'  to  'truth,'  from  the  world 
to  man.  But  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze  whether  be  meant '  man ' 
in  the  concrete  or  man  in  the  abstract,  any  man  or  some  men, 
'  quod  semper  quod  ubique '  or  individual  private  judgment.  Such 
an  analysis  lay  beyond  his  sphere  of  thought;  the  age  before 
Socrates  had  not  arrived  at  these  distinctions.  Like  the  Cynics, 
again,  he  discarded  knowledge  in  any  higher  sense  than  per- 
ception. For  'truer'  or  'wiser'  he  substituted  the  word  'belter,' 
and  is  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  both  states  and  individuals  are 
capable  of  practical  improvement.  Bui  this  improvement  does 
not  arise  from  intellectual  enlightenment,  nor  yet  from  the 
of  the  will,  but  from  a  change  of  circumstances  and 
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impressiuns ;  and  he  who  can  effect  this  change  in  himself  or 
oihets  may  be  deemed  a  philosopher.  In  die  mode  of  effecting  it, 
while  agreeing  with  Socrates  and  the  Cynics  in  the  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  practical  life,  he  is  at  variance  with  both 
of  them.  To  suppose  that  practice  can  be  divorced  from  specu- 
lation, or  that  we  may  do  good  without  caring  about  truth,  is 
by  no  means  singular,  either  in  philosophy  or  life.  The  singu- 
larity of  this,  as  of  some  other  (so-called)  sophistical  doctrines, 
ij  the  frankness  with  which  they  are  avowed,  instead  of  being 
ceiled,  as  in  modern  times,  under  ambiguous  and  convenient 

Plato  appears  to  treat  Protagoras  much  as  he  himself  is  treated 

I  by  Aristotle ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  attempt  to  understand 

B  from  his  own  point  of  view.     But  he  entangles  him  in  the 

ttshes  of  a  more  advanced  logic.     To  which  Protagoras  is  sup- 

'■^«ed  to  reply  by  Megarian  quibbles,  which  destroy  logic,  '  Not 

only  man,  but  each  man,  and  each  man  at  ench  moment.*     In 

the  arguments  about  sight  and  memory  there  is  a   palpable 

I   un&imess  which  is  worthy  of  the   great   'brainless  brothers,' 

I  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 

B  IrouAi'^^ifvac  ('obvelaius')  of  Eubulidcs.     For  he  who  sees  with 

e  eye  only  cannot  be  truly  said  both  to  see  and  not  to  see; 

is  memory,  which  is  liable  to  forget,  the  immediate  knowledge 

Id  which  Protagoras  applies  the  term.     Theodorus  justly  charges 

[  Socrates  with  going  beyond  the  truth )  and  Protagoras  has  equally 

right  an  his  side  when  he  protests  against  Socrates  arguing  from 

ion  use  of  words,  which  •  the  vulgar  pervert  in  all  manner 

of  ways.' 

III.  The  theory  of  Protagoras  is  connected  by  Aristotle  as  well 
as  Plato  with  the  flux  of  Heracleitus.  But  Aristotle  is  only 
following  Plato,  and  Plato,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  such  a  connexion  was  admitted  by  Protagoras 
himself.  His  metaphysical  genius  saw  or  seemed  to  sec  a  common 
tendency  in  them,  just  as  the  modem  historian  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy might  perceive  a  parallelism  between  two  thinkers  of 
which  they  were  probably  unconscious  themselves.  We  must 
remember  throughout  that  Plato  is  not  speaking  of  Heracleitus. 
but  of  the  Heracliteans,  who  succeeded  him ;  nor  of  the  great 
original  ideas  of  the  master,  but  of  the  Eristic  into  which  they  had 


HeracUitus  misunderstood  by  his  followers. 

degenerated  a  hundred  years  later.  There  Is  nothing  ir 
fragments  of  Heracleitus  nhich  at  all  justifies  Plato's 
of  him.  His  philosophy  may  be  resolved  into  two  elements^ 
first,  changi",  secondly,  law  or  measure  peivading  the  change: 
these  be  saw  everywhere,  and  often  expressed  in  strange  mytho- 
logical symbols.  But  he  has  no  analysis  of  sensible  perception 
such  as  Plato  attributes  to  him ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  pushed  his  philosophy  into  that  absolute  negalion 
in  which  Heracliteanism  was  sunk  in  the  age  of  Plato.  He  never 
said  that '  change  means  every  sort  of  change ; '  and  he  expressly 
distinguished  between  'the  general  and  particular  understanding.' 
Like  a  poet,  he  surveyed  the  elements  of  mythology,  nature, 
thought,  which  lay  before  him,  and  sometimes  by  the  light  of 
genius  he  saw  or  seemed  to  see  a  mysterious  principle  working 
behind  them.  But  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  great  philo- 
sophers, and  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  themselves,  what  was  really 
ptermanent  and  original  could  not  be  understood  by  the  neii 
generation,  while  a  perverted  logic  carried  out  his  chance  M- 
pressions  with  an  illogical  consistency.  His  simple  and  noble 
thoughts,  like  those  of  the  great  Elcatic,  soon  degenerated  into 
a  mere  strife  of  words.  And  when  thus  reduced  to  mere  words, 
they  seem  to  have  exercised  a  far  wider  influence  in  the  cities 
of  Ionia  (where  the  people  '  were  mad  about  them ')  than  in  lb« 
life-time  of  Heracleitus  —  a  phenomenon  which,  though  at  firS* 
sight  singular,  is  not  without  a  p.irallcl  in  the  history  of  philosophy' 
and  theology. 

It  is  this  perverted  form  of  the  Hcraclitean  philosophy  which 
is  supposed  to  effect  the  final  overthrow  of  Protagorean  sensa- 
tionalism. For  if  all  things  arc  changing  at  every  moment,  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  then  there  is  nothing  tixed  or  defined  at  ail* 
and  therefore  no  sensible  perception,  nor  any  true  word  by  which 
that  or  anything  else  can  be  described.  Of  course  Protagoras 
would  not  have  admitted  the  justice  of  this  argument  any  more 
than  Heracleitus  would  have  acknowledged  the  'uneducated 
fanatics '  who  appealed  to  his  writings.  He  might  have  said*! 
'  The  excellent  Socrates  has  first  confused  me  with  Heracleitus. 
and  Heracleitus  with  his  Ephesian  successors,  and  has  then 
disproved  the  existence  both  of  knowledge  and  sensation.  But 
1  am  not  responsible  for  what  1  never  said,  nor  will  1  adntiiJ 


Kno'wkdge  more  titan  sen 


[his  alone  wouli 
absoluteness  of 


ible  perception. 

that  my  common-sense  account  of  knowledge  can  be  overthtown 
bjr  uninlellieible  Heraclitean  paradoxes.* 

IV.  Still  at  the  bottom  of  the  arguments  there  remains  a  truth, 
(hat  knowledge  is  something  more  than  sensible  perception;  — 

distinguish  man  from  a  tadpole.  The 
at  each  moment  destroys  the  very 
(cp.  Phileb.  ir  D),  or  the  power  of 
comparing  them.  The  senses  are  not  mere  holes  in  a  'Trojan 
horse,'  but  the  organs  of  a  presiding  nature,  in  which  they  meet. 
A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  psychology  when  the  senses 
arc  recognised  as  organs  of  sense,  and  we  are  admitted  to  see 
or  feel  '  through  them '  and  not  '  by  them,'  a  distinction  of  words 
-vrbich,  as  Socrates  observes,  is  by  no  means  pedantic.  A  still 
further  step  has  been  made  when  the  most  abstract  notions,  such 
as  Being  and  Not-being,  sameness  and  difference,  unity  and 
jiluralily,  are  acknowledged  to  be  ihe  creations  of  the  mind 
lietself,  working  upon  the  feelings  or  impressions  of  sense.  In 
this  manner  Plato  describes  the  process  of  acquiring  them,  in 
Ihe  words  (186  D)  '  Knowledge  consists  not  in  the  feelings  or 
affections  (irofl^^mai).  but  in  the  process  of  reasoning  about  them 
[ouUoyut/j^).'  Here,  as  in  the  Parmenides  (133  A),  he  means 
something  not  really  different  from  generaliiation.  As  in  the 
Sophist,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rational  psychology, 
which  is  to  supersede  the  Platonic  reminiscence  of  Ideas  as 
as  the  Eleatic  Being  and  the  individualism  of  Megarians 
Cynics.  — 

V.  Having  rejected  the  doctrine  that '  Knowledge  is  perception,' 
proceed  to  look  for  a  deHnition  of  knowledge  in  the  sphere 

of  opinion.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  singular  difficulty  ;  How  is 
false  opinion  possible  ?  For  we  must  cither  know  or  not  know 
thai  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  or  to  sense.  We  of  course 
should  answer  at  once:  'No;  the  alternative  is  not  necessary,  for 
there  may  be  degrees  of  knowledge;  and  we  may  know  and  have 
forgotten,  or  we  may  be  learning,  or  we  may  have  a  general  but 
a  particular  knowledge,  or  we  may  know  but  not  be  able  to 
>Iain;'  and  many  other  ways  may  be  imagined  in  which  we 
nd  do  not  know  at  the  same  time.  But  these  answers 
to  a  later  stage  of  metaphysical  discussion  ;  whereas  the 
ically  in  question  naturally  arises  owing  to  the  childhood  of 


I  Knowing,  not  knowing,  and  Ou  intermcdiittc  spfure. 

ThtMUtrnt.      the  human  mind,  like  the  parallel  difficulty  respecting  Not-being. 

iNrioDuc-       MeR  had  only  recently  arrived  at  the  notion  of  opinion ;  thcjr 
"""'  could  not  ai  once  define  the  true  and  piiss  beyond  into  the  false. 

The  very  word  Hi^a  was  full  of  ambiguity,  being  sometimes,  as : 
the  Eleatic  philosophy,  applied  to  the  sensible  world,  ; 
used  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  opinion.     There  L 
nexjon  between  sensible  appearance  and  probability,  and  yet  b 
of  them  met  in  tlie  word  t^a,  and  could  hardly  be  disengaged  fro 
one  another  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  living  in  ihc  fifth  o 
century  B.  C.     To  this  was  often  added,  as  at  the  end  of  the  li 
book  of  the  Republic,  the  idea  of  relation,  which  b  equally  ( 
tinct  from  either  of  them  ;  also  a  fourth  notion,  the  conclusion  I 
the  dialectical  process,  the  making  up  of  the  mind  after  she  b 
been  'talking  to  herself  (Thcat.  190). 

We  are  not  then  surprised  that  the  sphere  of  opinion  and  c 
Not-being  should  be  a  dusky,  half-lighted  place  (Rep.  v.  p.  478 
belonging  neither  to  the  old  world  of  sense  and  imagination,  n 
to  the  new  world  of  reflection  and  reason.  PIaIo  attempts  to  ctei 
up  this  darkness.  In  his  accustomed  manner  he  p.isses  from  tl 
lower*  to  the  higher,  without  omitting  the  intermediate  stag* 
This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  he  seeks  tor  the  definition  0 
knowledge  first  in  the  sphere  of  opinion.  Hereafter  we  shall  fi 
that  something  more  than  opinion  is  required. 

False  opinion  is  explained  by  Plato  at  first  as  a  confusion  % 
mind  and  sense,  which  arises  when  the  impression  on  the  mtn 
does  not  correspond  to  the  impression  made  on  the  senses.     It: 
obvious  that  this  explanation  (supposing  the  distinction  betwec 
impressions  on  the  mind  and  impressions  on  the  senses  to  b 
admitted)  does  not  account  for  all  forms  of  error ;  and  Plato  hi 
excluded  himself  from  the  consideration  of  the  greater  number,  ta 
designedly  omitting  the  intermediate  processes  of  learning  i 
forgetting:  nor  does  he  include  fiillacies  in  the  use  of  language  < 
erroneous  inferences.     But  he  is  struck  by  one  possibility  of  a 
which  is  not  covered  by  his  theory,  viz.  errors  in  arithmetic 
in  numbers  and  calculation  there  is  no  combination  of  thou^ 
and  sense,  and  yet  errors  may  often  happen.     Hence  he  is  led  t 
discard  the  explanation  which  might  nevertheless  have  been  siip 
posed  to  hold  good  (for  anything  which  he  says  to  the 
as  a  rationale  of  error,  in  the  case  of  facts  derived  from  sense. 
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Anoiher  attempt  is  made  to  explain  false  opinion  by  assigning  ti 
\a  error  a  sort  of  positive  existence.  But  error  or  ignorance  is  i^ 
essentially  negative  —  a  not-knowing;  if  we  knew  an  error,  we 
should  be  no  longer  in  error.  We  may  veil  our  difficulty  under 
figures  of  speech,  but  these,  although  teUing  arguments  with  the 
muUitude,  can  never  be  the  real  foundation  of  a  system  of  psy- 
chology. Only  they  lead  us  to  dwell  upon  mental  phenomena 
■hich  if  expressed  in  an  abstract  form  would  not  be  realized  by 
in  at  all.  The  figure  of  the  mind  receiving  impressions  b  one  of 
those  images  which  have  rooted  themselves  for  ever  in  language, 
limay  or  may  not  be  a  '  gracious  aid '  to  thought ;  but  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  The  otlicr  figure  of  the  enclosure  is  also  remarkable 
uaffotdingthehrsi  hint  of  universal  all-pervading  ideas, — a  notion 
fuitbet  carried  out  in  the  Sophist.  This  is  implied  in  the  birds, 
inme  in  flocks,  some  solitary,  which  fly  about  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Plato  discards  both  figures,  as  not  really  solving 
tlu; question  which  to  us  appears  so  simple:  *  How  do  we  make 
tnisiakes?'  The  failure  of  the  enquiry  seems  to  show  that  we 
shautd  return  to  Lnowledge,  and  begin  with  that ;  and  we  may 
aflemrards  proceed,  with  a  better  hope  of  success,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  opinion. 

But  IS  true  opinion  really  dislinci  from  knowledge  ?    The  diffei:- 
encc  between  these  he  seeks  to  establish  by  an  argument,  which   i 
U  lu  appears  singular  and  unsatisfactory.     The  existence  of  true  j 
opinion  is  proved  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  law  courts,  which  cannot  [ 
pve  knowledge,  but  may  give  true  opinion.    The  rhetorician  cannot 
put  the  judge  or  juror  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  prove 
M  »ci  of  violence,  but  he  may  truly  persuade  them  of  thecomniis- 
SOD  of  such  an  act.     Here  the  idea  ol  true  opinion  seems  to  be  a 
nght  conclusion  from  imperfect  knowledge.     But  the  correctness 
ofwch  an  opinion  will  be  purely  accidental;  and  is  really  the 
tftct  of  one  man,  who  has  the  means  of  knowing,  persuading 
Mother  who  has  not.     Plato  would   have  done  better  if  he  had 
Mid  that  true  opinion  was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Assuming    the  distinction    between  knowledge  and  opinion, 
;tetus,  in  answer  to  Socrates,  proceeds  to  define  knowledge  as 
opinion,  with  definite  or  rational  explanation.     This  Socrates 
itiScs  with  another  and  different  theory,  of  those  who  assert 
iftu  kaowledge  first  begins  with  a  proposition. 
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We  must  begin  by  explaining  knowledge. 

The  elements  may  be  perceived  by  sense,  but  they  are  names, 
and  cannot  be  defined.  When  we  assign  to  Ihem  some  predicate, 
they  first  begin  to  have  a  meaning  {onoiiaTuv  miiirXoai  '/.i-jou  oieia). 
This  seems  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  individuals  of  sense 
become  the  subject  of  knowledge  when  they  are  regarded  as  they 
are  in  nature  in  reLation  to  other  individuals, 

Yet  we  feci  a  difficulty  in  following  this  new  hypothesis.  For 
must  not  opinion  be  equally  expressed  in  a  proposition  f  The 
difference  between  true  and  false  opinion  is  not  the  ditTcrence 
between  the  particular  and  the  universal,  but  between  the  true 
universal  and  the  false.  Thought  may  be  as  much  at  fault  as 
sight.  When  we  place  individuals  under  a  class,  or  assign  to 
them  attributes,  this  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  very  rudimentary 
process  of  thought;  the  first  generalization  of  all,  without  which 
language  would  be  impossible.  And  has  Plato  kept  altogether 
dear  of  a  confusion,  which  the  analogous  word  Ai^ot  tends  lo 
create,  of  a  propiosition  and  a  definition  f  And  is  not  the  con- 
fiision  increased  by  the  use  of  the  analogous  term  '  elements,'  w 
'letters'?  For  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  the  relaiiao 
of  letters  to  a  syllable,  and  of  the  terms  to  a  proposition. 

Plato,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Megarian  philosophy,  soon  discovers  a 
flaw  in  the  explanation.  For  how  can  we  know  a  compound  of 
which  the  simple  elements  are  unknown  to  us?  Can  two  un- 
knowns make  a  known  ?  Can  a  whole  be  something  different 
from  the  parts  ?  The  answer  of  experience  is  that  they  can  ;  for 
we  may  know  a  compound,  which  we  are  unable  to  analjTic  into 
its  elements;  and  all  the  parts,  when  untied,  maybe  more  than 
all  the  parts  separated:  e.  g.  the  number  four,  or  any  other  num- 
ber, is  more  than  the  units  which  are  contained  in  it;  any  chemical 
compound  is  more  than  and  different  from  the  simple  elements. 
But  ancient  philosophy  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  path  of  menial  analysis,  was  perplexed  by  doubts 
which  warred  against  the  plainest  facts. 

Three  attempts  to  explain  the  new  definition  of  knowledge  still 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  all  of  them  turn  on  the  explana- 
tion ofiAyo^.  The  first  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
rcflectionofthought  in  speech— a  sort  of  nominalism:  'La  science 
est  une  langue  bien  faite.'  Bui  anybody  who  is  not  dumb  c: 
what  he  thinks;  therefore  mere  speech  t 
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^nd  yet  wc  may  observe,  that  there  is  in  this  explanation  an 
element  of  truth  which  is  not  recogniicd  by  Plato  ;  vh.  that  truth 
and  thought  are  inseparable  from  language,  although  mere  expres- 
sion in  words  is  not  truth.     The  second  explanation  of  X6yoc  is  the 
enumeration  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  complex  whole.     But 
this  is  only  definition  accompanied  with  right  opinion,  and  docs 
DDt  yet  attain  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge.     Plato  docs  not  men- 
tion the  greater  objection,  which  is,   that  the  enumeration  of 
particulars  is  endless ;   such  a  definition  would  be  based  on  no 
piinciple,  and  would  not  help  us  at  all  in  gaining  a  common  idea. 
The  third  is  the  best  explanation, —  the  possession  of  a  character- 
istic mark,  which  seems  to  answer   to  the   logical  definition  by 
genus  and  diiference.     But  this,  again,  is  equally  necessary  for 
light  opinion ;  and  we  have  already  determined,  although  not  on 
veiy  satis&ctory  grounds,  that  knowledge  must  be  distinguished 
fmm  opinion.     A  better  distinction  is  drawn  between  them  in  the 
K  Timaeus  (p.  51  E).     They  might  be  opposed  as  philosophy  and 
H  rtetoric,  and  as  conversant  respectively  with  necessary  and  con- 
W  tiogent  matter.     But  no  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  either  of  them, 
'      or  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  could  be  framed  until  science 
obtained  a  content.     The  ancient  philosophers  in  the  age  of  Plato 
I      thought  of  science  only  as  pure  abstraction,  and  to  this  opinion 
■jlDod  in  no  relation. 

^P  Like  Theaetetus,  we  have  attained  to  no  definite  result.  But  an 
Hweresting  phase  of  ancient  philosophy  has  passed  before  us. 
I  And  the  negative  result  is  not  to  be  despised.  For  on  certain 
tubjccts,  and  in  certain  states  of  knowledge,  the  work  of  negation 
□I  clearing  the  ground  must  go  on,  perhaps  for  a  generation, 
before  the  new  structure  can  begin  to  rise.  Plato  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  combating  the  illogical  logic  of  the  Megnrians  and  Eristics. 
For  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  he  makes  preparation  in  the 
Theaetetus,  and  crowns  ihc  work  in  the  Sophist. 
Many  (1)  fine  expressions,  and  (1)  remarks  full  of  wisdom,  (3) 
\  »1»  germs  of  a  metnphysic  of  the  future,  are  scattered  up  and 
o  in  the  dialogue.  Such,  for  example,  as  (1)  the  comparison 
1'  progress  in  learning  to  the  '  noiseless  flow  1 
'1  the  satirical  touch, '  flavouring  a  sauce  or  fawning  speech  '; 
X  remarkable  expression,  'full  of  impure  dialectic';  or  the 
Mly  images  under  which  the  argument  is  described, — '  the  flood 
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of  arguments  pouring  in,' the  fresh  discussions  'bursting  in  likefti 
band  of  rcvellera.'     (2)  As  illustrations  of  the  second  head,  maybt 
cited  the  remark  of  Socrates,  that '  distinctions  of  words,  although 
sometimes  pedantic,  are  also  necessary ' ;  or  the  line  touch  in 
character  of  the  lawyer,  that '  dangers  came  upon  him  when 
tenderness  of  youth  was  unequal  10  them ' ;  or  the  description  of 
manner  in  which  the  spirit  is  broken  in  a  wicked  man  who  hsient 
to  reproof  until  he  becomes  like  a  child  1  or  ihc  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  not  physical  suffering,  but  the  perpetual  com- 
panionship of  evU  (cp.  Gorgias) ;  or  the  saying,  often  repealed 
Aristotle  and  others,  that  'philosophy  begins  in  wonder,  for  ll 
is  the  child  of  Thaumas';  or  the  superb  contempt  with  which 
philosopher  cakes  down  the  pride  of  wealthy  landed  proprietors 
comparison  of  the  whole  earth.     (3)  Important  metaphysical  id< 
arc;  a.  the  conception  of  thought,  as  Ihe  mind  talking  to  hersci 
b.  the  notion  of  a  common  sense,  developed  further  by  Aristotle, 
and  the  explicit  declaration,  that  the  itiind  gains  her  conceptions 
of  Being,  sameness,  number,  and  the  like,  from  reflection  on  her- 
self; c.  the  excellent  distinciion  of  Theaetctus  (which  Socrates, 
speaking  with  emphasis,  'leaves  to  grow')  between  seeing  ihe 
forms  or  hearing  the  sounds  of  words  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
understanding  the  meaning  of  them;  and  d.  the  distinction  of| 
Socrates  himself  between  '  having '  and  '  possessing '  knowledj 
in  which  the  answer  to  the  whole  discussion  appears 
tained. 


There  is  a  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  psycboh 
and  we  have  a  difficulty  in  explaining  one  in  the  terms  of 
other.  To  us  the  inward  and  outward  sense  and  the  inward  and 
outward  worlds  of  which  tiiey  are  the  organs  arc  parted  by  a  wall, 
and  appear  as  if  they  could  never  be  confounded.  The  mind  i; 
endued  with  faculties,  habits,  instincts,  and  a  personality  or  con- 
sciousness in  which  they  are  bound  together.  Over  ngainst  these 
arc  placed  forms,  colours,  external  bodies  coming  into  contact  with 
our  own  body.  We  speak  of  a  subject  which  is  ourselves,  of  an 
object  which  b  all  the  rest.  These  arc  separable  in  thought,  but 
united  in  any  act  of  sensation,  reflection,  or  volition,  As  there  are 
various  degrees  in  which  the  mind  may  enter  into  or  be  abstracted 
from  the  operations  of  sense,  so  there  are  various  points  at  which 
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this  scpamtion  or  union  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  And  within 
tlic  sphere  of  mind  the  analogy  of  sense  reappears;  and  we  dis- 
tinguish not  only  external  objects,  but  objects  of  will  and  of 
knowledge  which  we  contrast  with  them.  These  again  are  com- 
prehended in  a  higher  object,  which  reunites  with  the  subject. 
A  multitude  of  abstractions  are  created  by  the  cHbrls  of  successive 
thinkers  which  become  logical  determinations-,  and  they  have  to 
be  arranged  in  order,  before  the  scheme  of  thought  is  complete. 
The  framework  of  the  human  intellect  is  not  the  ftteuHum  of  an 
individual,  but  ihc  joint  work  of  many  who  arc  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  What  we  are  in  mind  is  due,  not  merely  to  our 
physKal,  but  to  our  menial  antecedents  which  we  trace  in  history, 
tndmore  especially  in  the  history  of  philosophy-  Nor  can  mental 
pbenomena  be  truly  explained  either  by  physiology  or  by  the 
jbitrvalion  of  consciousness  apart  from  their  history.  They  have 
1  pon'th  of  their  own,  like  the  growth  of  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  human 
bcmg.  They  may  be  conceived  as  of  themselves  constituting  a 
common  mind,  and  having  s.  sort  of  personal  identity  in  which 
_  Ihey  coexist. 
^L  So  comprehensive  is  modern  psychology,  seeming  to  aim  at 
^■W'^ucting  anew  the  entire  world  of  thought.  And  prior  to  or 
I'VnulIaneously  with  this  construction  a  negative  process  has  to  be 
carried  on,  a  clearing  away  of  useless  abstractions  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  past.  Many  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  mind 
ifcrived  from  former  philosophies  have  found  their  way  into  lan- 
guage, and  we  with  difficulty  disengage  ourselves  from  them. 
Mere  figures  of  speech  have  unconsciously  influenced  the  minds 
of  ^at  thinkers.  Also  there  are  some  distinctions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  will  and  of  the  reason,  and  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  facuhies.  which  are  carried  further  than  is  justified  by 
Wpcrience,  Any  separation  of  things  which  we  cannot  see  or 
Mactly  dcflne,  though  it  may  be  necessary,  is  a  fertile  source 
of  error.  The  division  of  the  mind  into  faculties  or  powers  or 
virtues  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  language  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  it 
gives  a  false  Impression.  For  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves  we  see 
that  all  our  faculties  easily  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  bound 
together  In  a  single  mind  or  consciousness;  but  this  mental  unity 
to  be  concealed  from  us  by 'the  distinctions  of  language, 
profuuon   of  words  and  ideas  has  obscured  rather  Chan 
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enlightened  mental  science.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  fallacies 
have  arisen  from  the  representation  of  the  mind  as  a  box,  as  a 
■  tabula  rasa,'  a  book,  a  mirror,  and  the  like.  It  is  remarkable 
how  Plato  in  the  Theaetetus,  after  having  indulged  in  the  figure 
of  the  waxen  tablet  and  the  decoy,  afterwards  discards  them. 
The  mind  is  also  represented  by  another  class  of  images,  as  the 
spring  of  a  watch,  a  motive  power,  a  breath,  a  stream,  a  succes- 
sion of  points  or  moments.  As  Plato  remarks  in  the  Cratylus, 
words  CTipressive  of  motion  as  well  as  of  rest  are  employed  lo 
describe  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  in  these 
there  is  contained  another  store  of  fallacies.  Some  shadow  or 
reflection  of  the  body  seems  always  to  adhere  to  our  thoughts 
about  ourselves,  and  mental  processes  are  hardly  distinguished 
in  language  from  bodily  ones.  To  see  or  perceive  are  used  in- 
differently of  both;  the  words  Intuition,  moral  sense,  common 
sense,  the  mind's  eye,  arc  figures  of  speech  transferred  from  one 
to  the  other.  And  many  other  words  used  In  early  poetry  or  in 
sacred  writings  to  express  the  works  of  mind  have  a  malcrial- 
btic  sound;  for  old  mythology  was  allied  to  sense,  and  the 
distinction  of  matter  and  mind  had  not  as  yet  arisen.  Thin 
materialism  receives  an  illusive  aid  from  language;  and  both  in 
philosophy  and  reUgion  the  imaginary  figure  or  association  easilj 
takes  the  place  of  real  knowledge. 

Again,  there  is  the  illusion  of  looking  into  our  own  minds  as  il 
our  thoughts  or  feelings  were  written  down  in  a  book.  This  b 
another  figure  of  speech,  which  might  be  appropriately  termed 
'the  fallacy  of  the  looking-glass.'  We  cannot  look  at  the  mind 
unless  we  have  the  eye  which  sees,  and  we  can  only  look,  not 
into,  but  out  of  the  mind  at  the  thoughts,  words,  actions  of  ooi^ 
selves  and  others.  What  we  dimly  recognize  within  us  is 
experience,  but  rather  the  suggestion  of  an  experience,  which  we 
may  gather,  if  we  will,  from  the  observation  of  the  world, 
memory  has  but  a  feeble  recollection  of  what  we  were  saying  or 
doing  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  ago,  and  still  less  of  what  ir 
were  thinking  or  feeling.  This  is  one  among  many  reasons  why 
there  is  so  little  self-knowledge  among  mankind;  they  do  not' 
carry  with  them  the  thought  of  what  they  are  or  have  been, 
so-called  'facts  of  consciousness'  are  equally  evanescent;  they 
arc    facts   which    nobody  ever   saw,   and   which   can    neither  be 
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I  defined  nor  described.  Of  the  three  laws  of  thought  the  first  (All 
A  =  A)  is  an  identical  proposition  —that  is  to  say,  a  mere  word  o 
jymUil  claiming  to  be  a.  proposition :  the  twoiDiheis  (Nothing  can 
be  A  und  pot  A,  and  Everything  is  either  A  or  not  A)  are  untri 
because  ihcy  exclude  degrees  and  also  the  mixed  modes  and 
■loublc  Aspects  under  which  truth  Is  so  often  presented  to  us.  ' 
4SKn  that  man  is  man  is  unmeaning;  to  say  that  he  is  free 
dCctssary  and  cannot  be  both  is  a  half  truth  only.  These  are 
;i  lew  of  the  cutanglcments  which  impede  the  natural  course  of 
humsn  thought.  Lastly,  there  is  the  fallacy  which  lies  still 
dffpct,  of  regarding  the  individual  mind  apart  from  the  universal, 
Of  either,  as  a  sclf-exbtcnt  entity  apart  from  the  ideas  which  are 
eonuined  in  them. 

In  iindcnt  philosophies  the  analysis  of  the  mind  is  still  rudi- 
mentary and  imperfect.  It  naturally  began  with  an  effort  to 
diy;ngage  the  universal  from  sense  ^  Ibis  was  the  first  Ufling  up 
oi  ihc  misl.  It  wavered  between  object  and  subject,  passing 
imperceptibly  from  one  or  Being  to  mind  and  thought.  Appear- 
ance in  the  outward  object  was  for  a  time  indbtinguishable  from 
opinion  in  the  subject.  At  length  mankind  spoke  of  knowing  as 
well  !is  of  opining  or  perceiving.  But  when  the  word 'knowledge' 
■ras  found  how  was  it  to  be  explained  or  defined  ?  It  was  not  an 
error,  it  was  n  step  in  the  right  direction,  when  Protagoras  said 
Ibt '  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,'  and  that  '  All  knowledge  is 
perception.'  Tbb  was  the  subjective  which  corresponded  to  the 
objective  '  All  is  Aux.'  But  the  thoughts  of  men  deepened,  and 
soon  they  began  to  be  aware  that  knowledge  was  neither  sense, 
nor  yet  opinion  ^  wilb  or  without  explanation;  nor  Ihc  expression 
of  thought,  nor  the  enumeration  of  parts,  nor  ihc  addition  of 
cbaracteristic  marks,  Motion  and  rest  were  equally  ill  adapted  to 
express  its  nature,  although  both  must  in  some  sense  be  attributed 
lo  it(  it  might  be  described  more  ttuly  as  the  mind  conversing 
with  herself;  the  discourse  of  reason;  the  hymn  of  dialectic,  the 
Kience  of  relations,  of  ideas,  of  the  so-called  arts  and  sciences,  of 
e  one,  of  the  good,  of  the  all :  —  this  is  the  way  along  which  Plato 
leading  us  in  his  later  dialogues.  In  its  higher  signification  it 
E  the  knowledge,  not  of  men,  but  of  gods,  perfect  and  all 
-like  other  ideals  always  passing  out  of  sight,  and 
IS  present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  Plato,  and 
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the  reality  to  which  they  were  both  tending.      For  Aristotle 
well  as  Plato  would  in  modem  phraseology  have  been  term 
a  mystic ;  and  like  him  would  have  defined  the  higher  philosop 
to  be  '  Knowledge  of  being  or  essence/ — words  to  which  in  o 
own  day  we  have  a  difficulty  in  attaching  a  meaning. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  mankind  have  again  a 
again  returned  to  a  sensational  philosophy.  As  to  some  of  ,1 
early  thinkers,  amid  the  fleetings  of  sensible  objects,  ideas  ale 
seemed  to  be  fixed,  so  to  a  later  generation  amid  the  fluctuation 
philosophical  opinions  the  only  fixed  points  appeared  to  be  o 
ward  objects.  Any  pretence  of  knowledge  which  went  beyc 
them  implied  logical  processes,  of  the  correctness  of  which  tl 
had  no  assurance  and  which  at  best  were  only  probable.  1 
mind,  tired  of  wandering,  sought  to  rest  on  firm  ground ;  wl 
the  idols  of  philosophy  and  language  were  stripped  off, 
perception  of  outward  objects  alone  remained.  The  ancient  £ 
cureans  never  asked  whether  the  comparison  of  these  with  < 
another  did  not  involve  principles  of  another  kind  which  w 
above  and  beyond  them.  In  like  manner  the  modem  induct 
philosophy  forgot  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  experience,  \ 
did  not  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  outward  objects  ap 
from  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  apart  from  them.  Soon  objects 
sense  were  merged  in  sensations  and  feelings,  but  feelings  i 
sensations  were  still  unanalyzed.  At  last  we  return  to 
doctrine  attributed  by  Plato  to  Protagoras,  that  the  mind  is  o 
a  succession  of  momentary  perceptions.  At  this  point 
modern  philosophy  of  experience  forms  an  alliance  with  anci 
scepticism. 

The  higher  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion  are  very 
removed  from  sense.  Admitting  that,  like  all  other  knowled 
they  are  derived  from  experience,  and  that  experience  is  u 
mately  resolvable  into  facts  which  come  to  us  through  the  eye  « 
ear,  still  their  origin  is  a  mere  accident  which  has  nothing  to 
with  their  true  nature.  They  are  universal  and  unseen ;  tl 
belong  to  all  times — past,  present,  and  future.  Any  worthy  not 
of  mind  or  reason  includes  them.  The  proof  of  them  is,  ist,  tl 
comprehensiveness  and  consistency  with  one  another ;  2nc 
their  agreement  with  history  and  experience.  But  sensation  is 
the  present  only,  is  isolated,  is  and  is  not  in  successive  momei 
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]I  uki'S  the  passing  hour  as  it  comes,  following  the  lead  of  the  eye    Thmruo, 
01  eat  instead  of  the  command  of  reason.      It  is  a  faculty  which    Iktbopui 
man  has  in  common  with  the  animals,  and  in  which  he  b  inferior        '"""■ 
to  many  of  them.     The  importance  of  the  senses  in  us  is  that 
they  are  the  apertures  of  the  mind,  doors  and  windows  through 
which  we  take  in  and  make  our  own  the  materials  of  knowledge. 
Regarded  in  any  other  point  of  view  sensation  is  of  all  mentaJ 
Kls  Ihc  most  trivial  and  superficial.     Hence  the  teim  '  sensa- 
tional' is  rightly  used  to  express  what  is  shallow  in  thought  and 

We  propose  in  what  follows,  first  of  all,  like  Plato  in  the 
Theaetetus,  to  analyse  sensation,  and  secondly  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  theories  of  sensation  and  a  sensational  or 
epicurean  philosophy. 


1 

w 

^V  1 1.  We,  as  well  as  tbe  ancients,  speak  of  the  five  senses,  and 
of  3  sense,  or  common  sense,  which  is  the  abstraction  of  them. 
The  term  *  sense  '  is  also  used  metaphorically,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  philosophy,  to  express  the  operations  of  the  mind  which 
are  immediate  or  intuitive.  Of  the  five  senses,  two  —  the  sight 
and  the  hearing—  arc  of  a  more  subtle  and  complex  nature,  while 
two  others  —  the  smell  and  the  taste — ^seem  to  be  only  more 
reliDed  varieties  of  touch.  All  of  them  are  passive,  and  by  this 
are  distinguished  from  the  active  fecully  of  speech  :  they  receive 
impressions,  but  do  not  produce  them,  except  in  so  far  as  Ihey 
irc  objects  of  sense  themselves. 

Physiology  speaks  to  us  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  nerves, 
muscles,  tissues,  by  which  the  senses  are  enabled  to  fulfil  their 
functions.  It  traces  the  connexion,  though  imperfectly,  of  ibe 
bodily  organs  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Of  these  latter,  it 
seems  rather  to  know  [he  conditions  than  the  causes.  It  can 
prove  to  us  thai  without  the  brain  we  cannot  think,  and  that 
"iihout  the  eye  we  cannot  see;  and  yet  there  is  far  more  in 
thinking  and  seeing  than  is  given  by  the  brain  and  the  eye.  It 
observes  the  'concomitant  variations'  of  body  and  mind.  Psy- 
chology, on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  the  same  subject  regarded 
liam  another  point  of  view.  It  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  senses 
*o  one  another ;  it  shows  how  they  meet  the  mind ;  it  analyzes 
pibe  Cranation  from  sense  to  thought.     Tbe  one  describes  their 
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TJUafUim.       nalurc  as  apparent   lo  the  outward  eye ;   by  the  other  they 
iHTkoouo       regarded  only  as  the  instruments  of  the  mind.     Il  is  10  this 
''""'■  point  of  view  that  we  propose  to  consider  them. 

The  simplest  sensation  involves  an  unconscious  c 
operation  of  the  mind;  it  implies  objects  of  sense,  and  objects  of 
sense  have  differences  of  form,  number,  colour.  But  ihc  con- 
ception of  an  object  without  us,  or  the  power  of  discriminating 
numbers,  forms,  colours,  is  not  given  by  the  sense,  but  by  the 
mind.  A  mere  sensation  does  not  attain  to  distinctness:  it  19 
a  confused  impression,  avyiiex^/ihav  n,  as  Plato  says  (Rep.  vii, 
524  B),  until  number  introduces  hght  and  order  into  the  confusion. 
At  what  point  confusion  becomes  distinctness  is  a  question  of 
degree  which  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  The  disiani  object, 
the  undefined  notion,  come  out  into  relief  as  we  approach  them  ot 
attend  to  them.  Or  we  may  assist  the  analysis  by  attempting  to 
imagine  the  world  first  dawning  upon  the  eye  of  Ihc  infant  or  of 
a  person  newly  restored  to  sight.  Yet  even  with  them  the  mind 
as  well  as  ihc  eye  opens  or  enlarges.  For  all  three  are  insepar- 
ably bound  together — ^the  object  would  be  nowhere  and  nolhingi 
if  not  perceived  by  the  sense,  and  the  sense  would  have  no  power 
of  distinguishing  without  the  mind. 

But  prior  to  objects  of  sense  there  is  a  third  nature  in  which 
they  are  contained  —  that  is  lo  say,  space,  which  may  be  explained 
in  various  ways.  It  is  the  element  which  surrounds  them;  it  ii 
the  vacuum  or  void  which  they  leave  or  occupy  when  passing 
from  one  portion  of  space  to  another.  It  might  be  described  in 
the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  'the  Not-being'  of  objects. 
It  is  a  negative  idea  which  in  the  course  of  ages  has  become 
positive.  It  is  originally  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
world  without  us  —  the  boundless  earth  or  sea,  the  vacant  heaven, 
2nd  is  therefore  acquired  chiefly  through  the  sense  of  sight :  to 
the  blind  the  conception  of  space  is  feeble  and  inadequate,  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  touch  or  from  the  descriptions  of  others. 
At  first  it  appears  to  be  continuous ;  afterwards  we  perceive  It  to 
be  capable  of  division  by  lines  or  points,  real  or  imaginary.  By 
the  help  of  mathematics  we  form  another  idea  of  space,  which  is 
altogether  independent  of  experience.  Geometry  teaches  us  that 
the  innumerable  lines  and  figures  by  which  space  is  or  maybe 
intersected  are  absolutely   true  in  all  their  combinations  and 
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(constqucDces.  New  and  unchangeable  properties  of  space  are  TJumuimt. 
ibus  developed,  which  are  proved  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways  by  Intwduc- 
mathematical  reasoning  as  well  as  by  common  experience.  '"** 
Through  quantity  and  measure  we  are  conducted  to  our  simplest 
»Bd  purest  notion  of  matter,  which  is  lo  the  cube  or  solid  what 
sjiaci'  is  to  t)ic  square  or  surface.  And  all  our  applications  of 
mathematics  are  applications  of  our  ideas  of  space  to  matter.  No 
•oniler  then  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary  existence  to  us. 
Being  the  simplest  of  our  ideas,  space  is  also  the  one  of  which  we 
have  the  most  difficulty  in  ridding  ouiselvcs,  Ncilher  can  we  set 
i  limit  to  it,  for  wherever  we  fix  a  limit,  space  is  springing  up 
beyond.  Neither  can  we  conceive  a  smallest  or  indivisible  portion 
otit;  for  within  the  smallest  there  is  a  smaller  slill;  and  even 
these  inconceivable  qualities  of  space,  whether  the  infinite  or  the 
infinitesimal,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  reasoning  and  have 
i  certain  truth  to  us. 

Whether  space  exists  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  is  a  question 
which  has  no  meaning.  We  should  rather  say  that  without  it  the 
nund  is  incapable  of  conceiving  the  body,  and  therefore  of  con- 
ceiving itself  The  mind  may  be  indeed  imagined  to  contain  the 
body,  in  the  same  way  that  Aristotle  (partly  following  Plato) 
supposes  God  to  be  the  outer  heaven  or  circle  of  the  u 
But  how  can  the  individual  mind  carry  about 
space  packed  up  within,  or  how  can  separate  minds  have  cither 
a  universe  of  their  own  or  a  common  universe?  In  such  con- 
ceptions there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  the  individual  and  the 
universal.  To  say  that  we  can  only  have  a  true  idea  of  ourselves 
when  we  deny  the  reality  of  that  by  which  we  have  any  idea 
of  ourselves  is  an  absurdity.  The  earth  which  is  our  habitation 
and  '  the  starry  heaven  above '  and  we  ourselves  arc  equally 
an  illusion,  if  space  is  only  a  quality  or  condition  of  our  minds. 

Again,  we  may  compare  the  truths  of  space  with  other  truths 
derived  from  experience,  which  seem  to  have  a  necessity  to  us  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  or  the  truth  of  the 
consequences  which  may  be  inferred  from  ihem.  We  are  thus 
led  to  remark  that  the  necessity  in  our  ideas  of  space  on  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  differs  in  a  slight  degree  only  from  the 
necessity  which  appears  10  belong  to  other  of  our  ideas,  e.g.  weight, 
motjon,  and  the  like.     And  there  is  another  way  in  which  this 
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necessity  may  be  explained.  We  have  been  taugbt  it,  and  the 
truth  which  wc  were  taught  or  which  we  inherited  has  n( 
been  contradicted  in  all  our  experience  and  is  therefore  confirmed 
by  it.  Who  can  resist  an  idea  which  is  presented  to  him  ii 
a  general  form  in  every  moment  of  his  life  and  of  which  he 
finds  no  instance  to  the  contrary  ?  The  greater  part  of  what 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  a  priori  intuition  of  space  is  realty 
the  conception  of  the  various  geometrical  figures  of  which  the 
properties  have  been  revealed  by  malhemaiical  analysis.  And 
the  certainty  of  these  properties  is  immeasurably  increased  to 
us  by  our  finding  that  they  hold  good  not  only  in  every  instance, 
but  in  all  the  consequences  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from 
them. 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  our  idea  of  space,  like  our  other 
ideas,  has  a  history.  The  Homeric  poems  contain  no  word  for  it; 
even  the  later  Greek  philosophy  has  not  the  Kantian  notion  of 
space,  but  only  the  definite  'place'  or  '  the  infinite.'  To  PUio, 
in  the  Timaeus,  it  is  known  only  as  the  'nurse  of  generation-' 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  our  ideas  of  spice 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  a  necessity  which  has  giowD  | 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  has  been  msdc 
by  ourselves.  We  can  free  ourselves  from  the  perplexities  which 
are  involved  in  it  by  ascending  to  a  time  in  which  they  did  net  .is 
yet  exist.  And  when  space  or  time  are  described  as  'o  pric* 
forms  or  intuitions  added  to  the  matter  given  in  sensation,'  •< 
should  consider  that  such  expressions  belong  really  to  the  'pre- 
historic study '  of  philosophy,  i.  e.  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
men  sought  to  explain  the  human  mind  without  regard  to  history 
or  language  or  the  social  nature  of  man. 

In  every  act  of  sense  there  is  a  latent  perception  of  space,  of 
wliich  we  only  become  conscious  when  objects  are  withdrawn 
from  it.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  «e  may  trace  the 
connexion  between  them.  We  may  think  of  space  as  unresisting 
matter,  and  of  matter  as  divided  into  objects ;  or  of  objects  again 
as  formed  by  abstraction  into  a  collective  notion  of  matter,  and 
of  matter  as  rarefied  into  space.  And  motion  may  be  conceived 
as  the  union  of  there  and  not  there  in  space,  and  force  as  the 
materializing  or  solidification  of  motion.  Space  again  is  the  indi- 
vidual and  universal  in  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  perception  and 
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^h|M  a  conception.  So  easily  do  whal  are  sometimes  called  our  T^l»4l^t^. 
^Knpte  tdCAB  pass  into  one  another,  and  diflercnces  of  kind  resolve  iKnant.c- 
^bmuelves  into  differences  of  degree.  """ 

^m  Within  or  behind  space  there  is  another  abstraction  in  many  I 
^■MpKts  similar  to  it  ^  lime,  the  form  of  the  inward,  as  space 
Hk  the  form  of  the  outward.  As  we  cannot  think  of  outward 
HfeJccB  of  sense  or  of  outward  sensations  without  space,  so  neither 
Kuiwc  think  of  a  succession  of  sensations  without  time.  It  is 
Hk  Mcancy  of  thoughts  or  sensations,  as  space  is  the  void  of 
Hgniwiird  objects,  and  we  can  no  more  imagine  the  mind  without 
^Be  one  than  tht-  world  without  thv  other.  It  is  to  arithmetic 
^phit  space  is  to  geometry ;  or,  more  strictly,  arithmetic  may 
^pcsaid  to  be  equally  applicable  to  both.  It  is  defined  in  our 
^buk,  partly  by  the  analogy  of  space  and  partly  by  the  recol- 
Hjlaian  of  events  which  have  happened  to  us,  or  the  consciousness 
Hyfcclings  which  we  are  experiencing.     Like  space,  it  is  without 

■  imit,  for  whatever  beginning  or  end  of  time  we  fix,  there  is 
m.t  beginning  and  end  before  them,  and  so  on  without  end.  We 
'  ipeak  of  a  past,  present,  and  future,  and  again  the  analogy  of 

space  assists  us  in  conceiving  of  them  as  coexistent.     When  the 

limit  of  lime  is  removed  there  arises  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 

I  (lernity,  which   at  lirst,  like   time   itself,  is  only  negative,  but 

■  liadtuiUy,  when  connected  with  the  world  and  the  divine  nature, 
Bflte  the  other  negative  infinity  of  space,  becomes  pmsitive. 
■Whether  time  is  prior  to  the  mind  and  to  experience,  or  coeval 
llnth  ihetn,  is  (like  the  parallel  question  about  space)  unmeaning. 
K^ike  space  it  has  been  realized  gradually :  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
I  or  evi-n  in  the  Hesiodic  cosmogony,   there  is  no  more   notion 

of  lime  than  of  space.  The  conception  of  being  is  more  general 
ttun  either,  and  might  therefore  with  greater  plausibility  be 
tflimied  to  be  a  condition  or  quality  of  the  mind.  The  a  priori 
inluiHons  of  Kant  would  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  Plato  as 
his  a  priori  synthetical  proposilions  to  Aristotle.  The  philosopher 
ot  Konigsberg  supposed  himself  to  be  analyzing  a  necessary 
mode  of  thought:  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  dealing  with 
amcre  abstraction.  But  now  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual 
(fcvelopcm  en  t  of  ideas  through  rehgion,  through  language,  through 
.,  why  should  we  interpose  the  fiction  of  time  between 
s  and  realities?    Why  should  wc  single  out  one  of  these 
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TktaeMmt,      abstractions  to  be  the  a  priori  condition  of  all  the  others?    I^ 
Introduc       comes  last  and  not  first  in  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  and  i& 
TioN.  |^Q(  the  condition  precedent  of  them,  but  the  last  generalizatiov^ 

of  them.     Nor  can  any  principle  be  imagined  more  suicidal 
philosophy  than  to  assume   that  all   the  truth   which  we 
capable  of  attaining  is  seen  only  through  an  unreal  medium, 
all  that  exists  in  time  is  illusion,  we  may  well  ask  with  Plato^ 
*  What  becomes  of  the  mind  ?  * 

Leaving  the  a  priori  conditions  of  sensation  we  may  proceecil 
to  consider  acts  of  sense.     These  admit  of  various  degrees  of 
duration  or  intensity;   they  admit  also  of  a  greater  or  less  e^c- 
tension  from  one  object,  which  is  perceived  directly,  to  mati^ 
which  are  perceived  indirectly  or  in  a  less  degree,  and  to  tiie 
various  associations  of  the  object  which  are  latent  in  the  min<l. 
In  general  the  greater  the  intension  the  less  the  extension  of 
them.     The  simplest  sensation  implies  some  relation  of  objects 
to  one  another,   some  position   in  space,   some  relation   to    a 
previous  or  subsequent   sensation.      The    acts   of  seeing   and 
hearing  may  be  almost  unconscious  and  may  pass  away  un- 
noted ;  they  may  also  leave  an  impression  behind  them  or  poiver 
of  recalling  them.     If,  after  seeing  an  object  we  shut  our  eyes, 
the  object  remains  dimly  seen  in  the  same  or  about  the  same 
place,  but  with  form  and  lineaments  half  filled  up.     This  is  the 
simplest  act  of  memory.     And  as  we  cannot  see  one  thing 
without  at  the  same  time  seeing  another,  different  objects  hang 
together  in   recollection,  and  when  we  call  for  one  the  other 
quickly  follows.     To  think  of  the  place  in  which  we  have  last 
seen  a  thing  is  often  the  best  way  of  recalling  it  to  the  mind. 
Hence  memory  is  dependent  on  association.     The  act  of  recol- 
lection may  be  compared  to  the  sight  of  an  object  at  a  great 
distance  which  we  have  previously  seen  near  and  seek  to  bring 
near  to  us  in  thought.     Memory  is  to  sense  as  dreaming  is  to 
waking ;  and  like  dreaming  has  a  wayward  and  uncertain  power 
of  recalling  impressions  from  the  past. 

Thus  begins  the  passage  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 
sense.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  conception  of  a  universal — the 
mind  only  remembers  the  individual  object  or  objects,  and  b 
always  attaching  to  them  some  colour  or  association  of  sense. 
The  power  of  recollection  seems  to  depend  on  the  intensity  or 
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largeness  of  the  perception,  or  on  ihe  strength  of  some  emotion 
with  urhicta  it  is  inseparably  connected,  This  is  the  nattiral 
memory  which  is  allied  to  sense,  such  as  children  appear  to 
have  and  barbarians  and  animals.  It  is  necessarily  limited  in 
nnge,  and  its  limitation  is  its  strength.  In  later  life,  when  the 
nund  has  become  crowded  with  names,  acts,  fceUngs,  images 
Lftntunerable,  we  acquire  by  education  another  memory  of  system 
««(!  arrangement  which  is  both  stronger  and  weaker  than  the 
ta  — weaker  in  the  recollection  of  sensible  impressions  as  they 
arc  represented  to  us  by  eye  or  ear  —  stronger  by  the  natural 
connexion  of  ideas  with  objects  or  with  one  another.  And  many 
of  the  notions  which  form  a  part  of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  are 
hardly  lealiicd  by  us  at  the  time,  but,  like  numbers  or  algebraical 
symbols,  are  used  as  signs  only,  thus  hghtening  the  labour  of 
recoUcciion. 

And  now  we  may  suppose  that   numerous   images  present 
Ihfmselves  to  the  mind,  which  begins  to  act  upon  them  and  to 
atrange    them    in    various   ways.      Besides    the    impression    of 
«lemal  objects   present  with    us  or  just  absent   from   us,   we 
have  a  dimmer  conception  of  other  objects  which   have  dis- 
appeared from  our  immediate  recollection  and  yet  continue  to 
exist  in  us.     The  mind  is  full  of  fancies  which  are  passing  to 
ind  fro  before  it.     Some  feeling  or  association  calls  them  up, 
and  they  arc  uttered  by  the  lips.     This  is  the  first  rudimentary 
imagination,  which  may  be  truly  described  in  the  language  of 
Hobbes,  as  '  decaying  sense,'  an  expression  which  may  be  applied 
•iih  equal  truth  to  memory  as  well.     For  memory  and  imagi- 
nation,  though  we   sometimes  oppose  them,   are    nearly  allied; 
the  difference  between  them  seems  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  activity 
of  the  one  compared   with   the   passivity  of  the  other.      The 
sense  decaying  in   memory  receives  a  flash  of  light  or  hfe  from 
imagination.      Dreaming  is  a  link  of  connexion  between  them  ; 
for  in  dreaming  wc  feebly  recollect  and  also  feebly  imagine  at 
one  and  the  same  time.     When  reason  b  asleep  the  lower  part 
of  the  mind  wanders  nt  will  amid  the  images  which  have  been 
received  from  without,  the  intelligent  element  retires,  and  the 
sensual  or  sensuous  takes  its  place.     And  so  in  the  first  efforts 
of  imagination  reason  is  latent  or  set  aside ;  and  images,  in  part 
disorderly,  but  also  having  a  unity  (however  imperfect)  of  their 
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own,  pour  like  a  flood  over  the  mind.     And  if  we  could  penetral 
into  the  heads  of  animals  we  should  probably  find    that  tl 
intelligence,  or  the  state  of  what  in  them  is  analogous  to 
intelhgence,  is  of  this  nature. 

Thus  fnr  we  have  been  speaking  of  men,  rather  in  the  point 
which  they  resemble  animals  ihan  in  the  points  in  which  Hu 
dilTcr  from  them.  The  animnl  too  has  memory  in  various  degrees, 
and  the  elements  of  imagination,  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  ease, 
he  dreams.  How  far  their  powers  or  instincts  are  educated  by 
the  circumslanees  of  their  lives  or  by  intercourse  wi 
or  with  mankind,  we  cannot  precisely  tell.  They,  like  ourseh 
have  the  physical  inheritance  of  form,  scent,  hearing,  sight, 
other  qualities  or  instincts.  But  they  have  not  the  mental  in- 
heritance of  thoughts  and  ideas  handed  down  by  tradition,  'the 
slow  additions  that  build  up  the  mind'  of  the  human  race.  And 
language,  which  is  the  great  educator  of  mankind,  is  wanting 
in  them;  whereas  in  us  language  is  ever  present  —  even  in  the 
infant  the  latent  power  of  naming  is  almost  immediately  ob- 
servable. And  therefore  the  description  which  h.is  been  already 
given  of  the  nascent  power  of  the  faculties  is  in  reality  an 
anticipation.  For  simultaneous  with  their  growth  in  man  a 
growth  of  language  must  be  supposed.  The  child  of  two  yeare 
old  sees  the  fire  once  and  again,  and  the  feeble  observation  of 
the  same  recurring  object  is  associated  with  the  feeble  utterance 
of  the  name  by  which  he  is  taught  to  call  it.  Soon  he  learns 
to  utter  the  name  when  the  object  is  no  longer  there,  but  the 
desire  or  imagination  of  it  is  present  to  him.  At  6rsl  in  every 
use  of  the  word  there  is  a  colour  of  sense,  an  indistinct  picture 
of  the  object  which  accompanies  it.  But  in  later  years  he  sees 
in  the  name  only  the  universal  or  class  word,  and  the  more 
abstract  the  notion  becomes,  the  more  vacant  is  tlie  image  which 
is  presented  to  him.  Henceforward  all  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  including  the  perceptions  of  sense,  are  a  synthesis  of 
sensations,  words,  conceptions.  In  seeing  or  hearing  or  looking 
or  listening  the  sensible  impression  prevails  over  the  conception 
and  the  word.  In  reflection  the  process  is  reversed  —  the  outward 
object  fades  away  into  nothingness,  the  name  or  the  conception 
or  both  together  are  everything.  Language,  like  number,  is 
intermediate  between  the  two,  partaking  of  the  definiteness  of 
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ter  and  of  the  universality  of  the  inner  world.     For  logic    i 
s  us  that  every  word  is  really  a  universal,  and  only  eon-    I 
ends  by  the  help  of  position  or  circumlocution  lo  become  the 
tt  of  individuals  or  particulars.     And  sometimes  by  using 
s  as  symbols  we  are  able  lo  give  a  '  local  habitation  and 
'  to  the  infinite  and  inconceivable. 
s  we  see  that  no   line  can  be  drawn  between   the  powers 
;  and  of  rcfleclion^ihey  pass  imperceptibly  into  one 
mother.      We  may  indeed  distinguish  between  the  seeing  and  the 
dosed  eye— between  the  sensation  and  the  recollection  of  it.    But 
iliis  distinction  carries  us  a  very  little  way,  for  recollection  is 
pment  in  sight  as  well  as  sight  in  recollection.     There  is  no 
impression  of  sense  which  does  not  simullancously  recall  diffE'r- 
s  of  form,  number,  colour,  and  the  like.     Neither  is  such 

I  distinction  applicable  at  all  to  our  internal  bodily  sensations, 
idueh  give  no  sign  of  themselves  when  unaccompanied  with  pain, 

1  when  we  are  most  conscious  of  them,  have  often  no 
usignable  place  in  the  human  frame.  Who  can  divide  the  nerves 
or  great  nervous  centres  from  the  mind  which  uses  them  f  Who 
on  separate  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  mind  from  the  pains 
vA  pleasures  of  the  body  ?  The  words  '  inward  and  outward,') 
'active  and  passive,'  'mind  and  body,'  are  best  conceived  by 
us  as  differences  of  degree  passing  into  difTerences  of  kind,  andl 

II  one  time  and  under  one  aspect  acting  in  harmony  and  thcnj 
'gain  opposed.  They  introduce  a  system  and  order  into  the 
Vnawlcdge  of  our  being  j  and  yet,  like  many  other  general  terms, 
W  often  in  advance  of  our  actual  analysis  or  observation. 

According  to  some  writers  the  inward  sense  is  only  the  fading 
iway  or  imperfect  realisation  of  the  outward.  Hut  this  leaves  out 
of  sighi  one  half  of  the  phenomenon.  For  the  mind  is  not  only 
■ilhdrawn  from  the  world  of  sense  but  introduced  lo  a  higher 
•orld  of  thought  and  reflection,  in  which,  like  the  outward  sense, 
she  is  trained  and  educated.  By  use  the  outward  sense  becomes 
kttner  and  more  intense,  especially  when  confined  within  narrow 
tioiits.  The  savage  with  little  or  no  thought  has  a  quicker  dis- 
Rmment  of  the  track  than  the  civiliied  man ;  in  like  manner  the 
<)og,  having  the  help  of  scent  as  well  as  of  sight,  is  superior  lo  the 
tivagc.  By  use  again  the  inward  thought  becomes  mare  defined 
and  distinct;  what  was  at  first  an  effort  is  made  easy  by  the 
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1 68  The  use  of  the  senses  dependent  on  the  mind. 

Tk§aMUimt,      natural  instrumentality  of  language,  and  the  mind  learns  to  gra! 

Imtkoduc-  universals  with  no  more  exertion  than  is  required  for  the  sight  < 
an  outward  object.  There  is  a  natural  connexion  and  arrang 
ment  of  them,  like  the  association  of  objects  in  a  landscape.  Ju 
as  a  note  or  two  of  music  suffices  to  recall  a  whole  piece  to  t1 
musician's  or  composer's  mind,  so  a  great  principle  or  leadii 
thought  suggests  and  arranges  a  world  of  particulars.  The  pow 
of  reflection  is  not  feebler  than  the  faculty  of  sense,  but  of  a  high 
and  more  comprehensive  nature.  It  not  only  receives  the  ui 
versals  of  sense,  but  gives  them  a  new  content  by  comparing  ai 
combining  them  with  one  another.  It  withdraws  from  the  seen  tfa 
it  may  dwell  in  the  unseen.  The  sense  only  presents  us  with 
flat  and  impenetrable  surface :  the  mind  takes  the  world  to  piec 
and  puts  it  together  on  a  new  pattern.  The  universals  which  a 
detached  from  sense  arc  reconstructed  in  science.  They  and  r 
the  mere  impressions  of  sense  are  the  truth  of  the  world  in  whi 
we  live;  and  (as  an  argument  to  those  who  will  only  believe  *  wl 
they  can  hold  in  their  hands ')  we  may  further  observe  that  th 
are  the  source  of  our  power  over  it.  To  say  that  the  outwa 
sense  is  stronger  than  the  inward  is  like  saying  that  the  arm 
the  workman  is  stronger  than  the  constructing  or  directing  mir 
Returning  to  the  senses  we  may  briefly  consider  two  questic 
—  first  their  relation  to  the  mind,  secondly,  their  relation  to  outw2 
objects:  — 

I.  The  senses  are  not  merely  'holes  set  in  a  wooden  hon 
(Thcact.  184  D),  but  instruments  of  the  mind  with  which  they  \ 
organically  connected.  There  is  no  use  of  them  without  some  1 
of  words — some  natural  or  latent  log^c — some  previous  experiei 
or  observation.  Sensation,  like  all  other  mental  processes,  is  co 
plex  and  relative,  though  apparently  simple.  The  senses  mutua 
confirm  and  support  one  another;  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  < 
impressions  of  hearing  may  be  affected  by  those  of  sight,  or  h 
far  our  impressions  of  sight  may  be  corrected  by  the  tou< 
especially  in  infancy.  The  confirmation  of  them  by  one  anotl 
cannot  of  course  be  given  by  any  one  of  them.  Many  intuitic 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  act  of  sense  are  really  the  res 
of  complicated  reasonings.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  obje 
enables  the  experienced  eye  to  judge  approximately  of  th 
relations  and  distance,  although  nothing  is  impressed  upon  I 


I  Sights,  sounds,  distances ;   the  Bfrkekiaii  philosophy. 

Vara  except  colour,  including  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 
I'fnm  these  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  differences  we 
□  chiefly  to  derive  our  ideas  of  distance  and  position.  By 
r  twnparison  of  what  is  near  with  what  is  distant  we  learn  thai 
[  lie  tree,  house,  river,  &c.  which  are  a  long  way  ofl"  are  objects  of 
e  with  those  which  are  seen  by  us  in  our  imtnedlate 
nrighbourhood,  although  the  actual  impression  made  on  the  eye  is 
tcry  different  in  one  case  and  in  the  other.  This  is  a  language  of 
'Lu^and  small  letters '  (Rep.  2.  368  D),  slightly  differing  in  form 
_  ud  exquisitely  graduated  by  distance,  which  wc  are  learning  all 
Bur  life  long,  and  which  we  attain  in  various  degrees  according  to 
Wr  powers  of  sight  or  observation.  There  is  another  considera- 
Son.  The  greater  or  less  strain  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye  or  ear 
is  communicated  to  the  mind  and  silently  informs  the  judgment. 
We  have  also  the  use  not  of  one  eye  only,  but  of  two,  which  give 
lis  a  wider  range,  and  help  us  to  discern,  by  the  greater  or  less 
•cuteness  of  the  angle  which  the  rays  of  sight  form,  the  distance 
id  an  object  and  its  relation  to  other  objects.  But  we  are  already 
pining  beyond  the  limits  of  our  actual  knowledge  on  a  subject 
■hich  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  More  important  than 
ihe  addition  of  another  conjecture  is  the  observation,  whether  in 
the  case  of  sight  or  of  any  other  sense,  of  the  great  complexity  of 
Aecaiues  and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  effect. 
The  sympathy  of  the  mind  and  the  ear  is  no  less  striking  than 
f  fte  sympathy  of  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Do  we  not  seem  to 
nctively  and  as  an  act  of  sense  the  differences  of 
uiiculaie  speech  and  of  musical  notes?  Yet  how  small  a  part 
of  qteech  or  of  music  is  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  ear 
wnpared  with  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  mind ! 

Again :   the  more  refined  faculty  of  sense,  as  in  animals  so  also 

in  man,  seems  often  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.     Neither 

X  we  forget  that  in  the  use  of  the  senses,  as  in  his  whole 

I  Wure,  man  is  a  social  being,  who  is  always  being  educated  by 

Ebsguage,  habit,  and  the  teaching  of  other  men  as  well  as  by  his 

n  observation.     He  knows  distance  because  he  is  taught  it  by 

I  more  experienced  judgment  than  his  own;  he  distinguishes 

is  because  he  is  told  to  remark  them  by  a  person  of  a  more 

ning  ear.     And  as  we  inherit  from  our  parents  or  other 

s  peculiar  powers  of  sense  or  feeling,  so  we  improve  and 
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strengthen  thetn,  not  only  by    regular   leaching,    but   alao 
sympnthy  and  communion  with  olher  persons. 

9.  The  second  question,  namely,  that  concerning  the  relalicn 
the  mind  to  external  objects,  is  really  a  trilling  one,  though  ill 
been  made  ilie  subject  of  a  Tamous  philosophy.     Wc  may  If 
like,  with  Berkeley,  resolve  objects  of  sense  into  sensations;  | 
the  change  is  one  of  name  only,  and  nothing  is  gained  and 
thing  is  lost  by  such  a  resolution  or  confusion  of  them.     Fop 
have  not  really  made  a  single  step  towards  idealism,  and  ^ 
arbitrary  inversion  of  our  ordinary  modes  of  speech  is  disturb) 
to  the  rnind.     The  youthful  metaphysician  is  delighted  at  hi) 
vellous  discovery  that  nothing  is,  and  that  what  wc  see  or  fej 
our  sensation  only;  for  a  day  or  two  ihe  world  has  a  new 
to  him  ;  he  nlone  knows  the  secret  which  has  bi^en  commv 
to  hira  by  the  philosopher,  that  mind  is  all  —  when  in  fact  U 
going  out  of  his  mind  in  the  first  intoxication  of  a  great  thou| 
But  he  soon  finds  that  all  things  remain  as  they  were  —  the  U«| 
motion,  the  properties  of  matter,  the  qualities  of  substances, 
having  inflicted  his  theories  on  any  one  who  is  willing 
them,  '  first  on  his  father  and  mother,  secondly  on  S( 
patient  listener,  thirdly  on  his  dog,'  he  finds  that  he  only 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  use  of  a  word.     He  bad 
hoped  thai  by  getting  rid  of  the  solidity  of  matter  he  might 
passage  to  worlds  beyond.     He  liked  lo  think  of  the  world  M 
representation  of  the  divine  nature,  and   delighted 
angels  and  spirits  wandering  through  space,  present  in  the 
in  which  he  is  sitting  without  coming  through  the  door,  ni 
and  everywhere  at  the  same  instant.     At  length  he  finds 
has  been  the  victim  of  his  own  fancies ;  he  has  neither  more 
less  evidence  of  the  supernatural  than  he  had  before.     He  hi 
has  become  unsettled,  but  the  laws  of  the  world  remain  fixed 
Ihe  beginning.     He  has  discovered  that  his  appeal  to  the  follib) 
of  sense  was  really  an  illusion.     For  whatever  uncertainty  t 
may  be  in  the  appearances  of  nature,  arises  only  out  of  the  in 
fcction  or  variation  of  the  human  senses,  or  possibly  from 
deficiency  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge ;   when  science  is . 
10  apply  her  tests,  the  uncertainty  is  at  an  end.     We  are  apl  sol 
times  to  think  thai  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  are  lowifl 
by  the  influence  which  is  exercised  over  them  by  physical 


The  mind  must  be  assured  be/or, 


r  know. 
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I  Bui  any  interpretation  of  nature  by  physical  science  b  far  in    TJu-'Uhu. 

I  idvancc  of  such  idealism.      The  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  while    intboouc- 

I  pring  unbounded  license  to  the  imagination,  is  siill  grovelling  on       '"'"' 

'  ftr  level  of  sense. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  carry  this  scepticism  a  step  further,  and 
di'ny,  not  only  objects  of  sensCi  but  the  continuity  of  our  sensations 
iheinselves.  We  may  say  with  Protagoras  and  Hume  thai  what  is 
ippears,  and  that  what  appears  appears  only  to  individuals,  and 
Id  the  same  individual  only  at  one  instant.  But  then,  as  Plato  asks, 
—and  we  must  repeat  the  question,  — What  becomes  of  the  mind? 
Eipericace  tells  us  by  a  thousand  proofs  that  our  sensations  of 
tdour,  taste,  and  the  like,  are  the  same  as  they  were  an  instant 
—  that  the  act  which  we  are  performing  one  minute  is  con- 
;d  by  us  in  the  next  —  and  also  supplies  abundant  proof  that 
lie  perceptions  of  other  men  are,  speaking  generally,  the  same 
at  nearly  the  same  with  our  own.  After  having  slowly  and 
Uuriously  in  the  course  of  ages  gained  a  conception  of  a  whole 
ud  parts,  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  and  nature,  imperfect  indeed,  but  the  best  we  can,  we  are 
ulcd  10  return  again  to  the  '  beggarly  elements '  of  ancient  seepii- 
nsm,  nnd  acknowledge  only  atoms  and  sensations  devoid  of  life  or 
aniiy.  Why  should  we  not  go  a  step  further  still  and  doubt  the 
nisiencc  of  the  senses  or  of  all  things  ?  We  are  but  '  such  stuff 
udreams  arc  made  of;'  for  we  have  left  ourselves  no  instruments 
of  thought  by  which  we  can  distinguish  man  from  the  animals,  or 
(nnceivc  of  the  existence  even  of  a  mollusc.  And  observe,  this 
(flrcme  scepticism  has  been  allowed  to  spring  up  among  us,  not, 
ItliF  the  andeni  scepticism,  in  an  age  when  nature  and  language 
■nlly  seemed  to  be  fuU  of  illusions,  but  in  the  eighteenth  and 
uneieenih  centuries,  when  men  walk  in  the  daylight  of  inductive 
weoce. 

The  attractiveness  of  such  speculations  arises  out  of  their  true 
Migre  not  being  perceived.  They  are  veiled  in  graceful  language ; 
they  are  not  pushed  to  extremes;  they  stop  where  the  human 
lind  is  disposed  also  to  slop  —  short  of  a  manifest  absurdity. 
Thar  inconsistency  is  not  observed  by  their  authors  or  by  man- 
kind in  general,  who  are  equally  inconsistent  themselves.  They 
IciTC  on  the  mind  a  pleasing  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty:  in 
jonih  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  one  class  of  persons 
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as  poetry  has  to  another;  but  in  later  life  either  we  drift  back 
into  common  sense,  or  we  make  them  the  starling-points  of  a. 
higher  philosophy. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  should  enquire  into  all  things  before 
we  accept  them ;  —  with  what  limitations  is  this  true  ?    For  w^ 
cannot  use  our  senses  without  admitting  that  we  have  them,  ox- 
think  without  presupposing  that  there  is  in  us  a  power  of  thought^ 
or  affirm  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience  without 
implying  that  this  first  principle  of  knowledge  is  prior  to  esc* 
perience.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  begin  with  the  natural 
use  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body,  and  we  seek  to  describe  this  sis 
well  as  we  can.     We  eat  before  we  know  the  nature  of  digestioa  ; 
we  think  before  we  know  the  nature  of  reflection.     As  our  know- 
ledge increases,  our  perception  of  the  mind  enlarges  also.     We 
cannot  indeed  get  beyond  facts,  but  neither  can  we  draw  any  line 
which  separates  facts  from  ideas.     And  the  mind  is  not  somethin  ^ 
separate  from  them  but  included  in  them,  and  they  in  the  mind, 
both  having  a  distinctness  and  individuality  of  their  own.     X^o 
reduce  our  conception  of  mind  to  a  succession  of  feelings  axid 
sensations  is  like  the  attempt  to  view  a  wide  prospect  by  incites 
through  a  microscope,  or  to  calculate  a  period  of  chronology  l^y 
minutes.     The  mind  ceases  to  exist  when  it  loses  its  continuity, 
which  though  far.  from  being  its   highest  determination,  b  yet 
necessary  to  any  conception  of  it.     Even  an  inanimate  nature 
cannot  be  adequately  represented  as  an  endless  succession  of 
states  or  conditions. 


4 II.  Another  division  of  the  subject  has  yet  to  be  considered : 
Why  should  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  sensation,  in  ancient 
times,  or  of  sensationalism  or  materialism  in  modem  times,  be 
allied  to  the  lower  rather  than  to  the  higher  view  of  ethical  phi- 
losophy ?    At  first  sight  the  nature  and  origin  of  knowledge  appear 
to  be  wholly  disconnected  from  ethics  and  religion,  nor  can  we 
deny  that  the  ancient  Stoics  were  materialists,  or  that  the  mate- 
rialist doctrines  prevalent  in  modern  times  have  been  associated 
with  great  virtues,  or  that  both  religious  and  philosophical  idealism 
have  not  unfrequently  parted  company  with  practice.     Still  upon 
the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  higher  standard  of  duty 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  higher  conception  of  knowledge. 


Tite  value  and  use  of  the  higher  ideas. 

'It  b  Protagoras  who  is  seeking  to  adapt  himself  to  (he  opinions  of    Tk 
K  world ;  it  is  Plato  who  rises  above  them :  the  one  maintaining    in- 
it  lU  knowledge  is  sensation  ;   the  other  basing  the  virtues  on 
\K  idea  of  good.     The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  has  now  to  be 
imbed. 

1  those  who  rest  knowledge   immediately  upon  sense,  that 

latioD  of  human  action  is  deemed  to  be  the  truest  which  is 

nearest  to  sense.     As  knowledge  is  reduced  to  sensation,  so  virtue 

i; reduced  to  feeling,  happiness  or  good  lo  pleasure.     The  different 

viriaes  —  the  various  characters  which  exist  in  the  world  — -are  the 

disguises  of  self-interest.     Human  nature  is  dried  up;   there  is  no 

plicc  left  for  imagination,  or  in  any  higher  sense  for  religion. 

[deals  of  a  whole,  or  of  a  state,  or  of  a  law  of  duty,  or  of  a  divine 

L  prfection,  arc  out  of  place  in  an  Epicurean  philosophy.     The  very 

Iferms  in  which  they  are  expressed  are  suspected  of  having  no 

I  Baiting.     Man  is  to  bring  himself  back  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  the 

n  of  a  rational  beast.     He  is  to  limit  himself  to  the  pursuit 

I  rf pleasure,  but  of  this  he  is  to  make  a  far-sighted  calculation ;  —  he 

I  B  to  be  rationalized,  secularized,  animalized ;  or  he  is  to  be  an 

miable  sceptic,  better  than  his  own  philosophy,  and  not  falling 

below  the  opinions  of  the  world. 

Imagination  has  been  called  that  *  busy  faculty '  which  is  always 
minding  upon  us  in  the  search  after  truth.  But  imagination  is 
also  that  higher  power  by  which  we  rise  above  ourselves  and  the 
commonplaces  of  thought  and  life.  The  philosophical  imagination 
u  another  name  for  reason  finding  an  expression  of  herself  in  the 
outward  world.  To  deprive  life  of  ideals  is  lo  deprive  it  of  all 
bigliH  and  comprehensive  aims  and  of  the  power  of  imparting 
ind  communicating  them  lo  others.  For  men  are  taught,  not  by 
ihoM  who  are  on  a  level  with  them,  but  by  those  who  rise  above 
Idem,  who  see  the  distant  hills,  who  soar  into  the  empyrean, 
like  1  bird  in  a  cage,  the  mind  confined  to  sense  is  always  being 
hrought  back  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  from  the  wider  to  the 
liitiower  »iew  of  human  knowledge.  It  seeks  to  fly  but  cannot : 
inilead  of  aspiring  towards  perfection,  '  it  hovers  about  this  lower 
wirld  and  the  earthly  nature."  It  loses  the  religious  sense  which 
wrt  than  any  other  seems  to  lake  a  man  out  of  himself.  Weary 
«f  isking  '  What  is  truth  F '  it  accepts  the  '  blind  witness  of  eyes 
and  ears; '  it  draws  around  itself  the  curtain  of  the  physical  world 


rUria/ism  fails  to  express  meit's  higher  thotigUts^^ 

and  b  satisfied.     The  strength  of  a  sensational  philosophy  lim  in  * 
the  ready  accommodation  of  it  to  the  minds  of  men ;  many  who 
have  been  metaphysicians  in  their  youth,  as  they  advance  in  ycara^ 
are  prone  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are,  or  rather  appear  t 
be.    They  are  spectators,  not  thinkers,  and  the  best  philosopt 
is  that  which  requires  of  them  the  least  amount  of  mental  effort 

As  a  lower  philosophy  is  easier  to  apprehend  than  a  higher 
a  lower  way  of  life  is  easier  to  follow ;  and  therefore  such  a  phJb 
sophy  seems  to  derive  a  support  from  the  general  practice  ( 
mankind.      It  appeals   to  principles  which  they  all   know  i 
recognbc:  it  gives  back  to  them  in  a  gcneraliied  form  the  resu 
of  their  own  experience.     To  the  man  of  the  world  they  a 
quintessence  of  his  own  reflections  upon  life.     To  follow  custom, 
to  have  no  new  ideas  or  opinions,  not  to  be  straining  after  im- 
possibilities, to  enjoy  to-day  with  just  so  much  foreihuught  as    is 
necessary  to   provide  for  the  morrow,  this  is  regarded  by  tjnj 
greater  part  of  the  world  as  the  natural  way  of  passing  throu^ 
existence.     And  many  who  have  lived  thus  have  attained  to-  -( 
lower  kind  of  happiness  or  equanimity.     They  have  possen 
their  souls  in  peace  without  ever  allowing  them  to  w 
the  region  of  religious  or  political  controversy,  and  without  a 
care  for  the  higher  interests  of  man.     But  nearly  all  the  good  (a. 
well  as  some  of  the  evil)  which  has  ever  been  done  in  this  world 
has  been  the  work  of  another  spirit,  the  work  of  enthusiasts  an<3 
idealists,  of  apostles  and  martyrs.     The  leaders  of  mankind  hate 
not  been  of  the  gentle  Epicurean  type;    they  have  personified 
ideas;  they  have  sometimes  also  been  the  victims  of  them.     But 
they  have  always  been  seeking  after  a  truth  or  ideal  of  which 
they  fell  short ;  and  have  died  in  a  manner  disappomlcd  of  their 
hopes  that  they  might  liR  the  human  race  out  of  the  slough  in 
which  they  found  them.     They  have  done  little  compared  with 
their  own  visions  and  aspirations ;  but  they  have  done  that  little, 
only  because  they  sought  to  do,  and  once  perhaps  thought  that 
they  were  doing,  a  great  deal  more. 

The  philosophies  of  Epicurus  or  Hume  give  no  adequate  or 
dignified  conception  of  the  mind.  There  b  no  organic  unity  in  a 
succession  of  feeling  or  sensations;  no  cotnprehcc] 
infinity  of  separate  actions.  The  individual  never  reflects  o 
himself  as  a  whole ;  he  can  hardly  regard  c 
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life  u  the  cause  or  effect  of  a.ny  othi:r  act  or  part.  Whether  in 
ptaclice  or  speculation,  he  is  to  himself  only  in  successive  inslanls. 
To  such  thinkers,  whelhcr  in  ancicni  or  in  modern  limes,  the  mind 
unly  the  poor  recipient  of  impressions  — not  the  heir  of  all  the* 
ti,ar  connected  with  all  other  minds.  It  begins  again  with  its 
■n  modicum  of  experience  having  only  such  vague  conceptions 
flf  ihe  wisdom  of  the  past  as  arc  inseparable  from  language  and 
popular  opinion.  It  seeks  to  explain  from  the  experience  of  the 
individual  what  can  only  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  world. 
!l  ha;  no  conception  of  obligation,  duty,  conscience  —  these  are 
to  the  Epicurean  or  Utilitarian  philosopher  only  names  which 
inlctfere  with  our  natural  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

There  seem  then  lo  be  several  answers  to  the  question,  Why 
Ihe  theory  that  all  knowledge  is  sensation  is  allied  to  the  lower 
lalher  than  lo  the  higher  view  of  ethical  philosophy :  —  isl,  Because 
ii  is  easier  to  understand  and  practise ;  zndly,  Because  it  b  fatal 
lothepursuit  of  ideals,  moral,  political,  or  religious;  jrdly.  Because 
rl  deprives  us  of  ihc  means  and  instruments  of  higher  thought,  of 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  mind,  of  knowledge,  of  conscience. 
He  moral  obligation. 
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Since  the  above  essay  first  appeared,  many  books  on  Psychology 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  partly  based  upon  the  views  of 
Hcrbart  and  other  German  philosophers,  partly  independent  of 
them.  The  subject  has  gained  in  bulk  and  extent ;  whether  it 
has  had  any  true  growth  is  more  doubtful.  It  begins  to  assume 
the  Language  and  claim  the  authority  of  a  science ;  but  it  is  only 

t hypothesis  or  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  in  many  ways 
jrdlng  to  the  fancy  of  individual  thinkers.     The  basb  of  it  is  a 
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TiuittMui.      precarious  one, —  consciousness  of  ourselves  and  a  somewhat  u 
bmoDUc-        certain  observation  of  the  rest  of  mankind.      Its  relations  to  otl 
'■">"■  sciences  are  not  yet  determined ;    they  seem  10  be  almost  t 

complicated  to  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  irregit 
building,  run  up  hastily  and  not  likely  to  last,  because  its  fount 
lions  are  weak,  and  in  many  places  rest  only  on  the  surface 
the  ground.  It  has  sought  rather  to  put  together  scatter 
observations  and  to  make  them  into  a  systi?m  than  to 
or  prove  them.  It  has  never  severely  drawn  the  line  betwt 
facts  and  opinions.  It  has  substituted  a  technical  phraseolo 
for  the  common  use  of  language,  being  neither  able  to  » 
acceptance  for  the  one  nor  to  get  rid  of  the  other. 

The  system  which  has  thus  arisen  appears  to  be  a  kind 
metaphysic  narrowed  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  individi 
mind,  through  which,  as  through  some  new  optical  instnimc 
limiting  the  sphere  of  vision,  the  interior  of  thought  and  sem 
tion  is  examined.  But  the  individual  mind  in  the  abstract, 
distinct  from  the  mind  of  a  particular  individual  and  separat 
from  the  environment  of  circumstances,  is  a  fiction  only.  ) 
facts  which  are  partly  true  gather  around  this  fiction  and  a 
naturally  described  by  the  help  of  it.  There  is  also  a 
type  of  the  mind  which  is  derived  from  the  comparison  0 
many  minds  with  one  another  and  with  our  own.  The  pheii 
mena  of  which  Psychology  treats  are  familiar  to  us,  but  Ihqi 
are  for  the  most  part  indefinite;  they  relate  to  a  somelhing 
inside  the  body,  which  seems  also  to  overleap  the  hmits  D 
space.  The  operations  of  this  something,  when  isolated,  c 
be  analyzed  by  us  or  subjected  to  observation  and  1 
mcnt.  And  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  The  mini 
when  thinking,  cannot  survey  that  part  of  itself  which  is  ui 
in  thought.  It  can  only  be  contemplated  in  the  past,  thai  is 
say,  in  the  history  of  the  individual  or  of  the  world.  This  i 
the  scientific  method  of  studying  the  mind.  But  Psychology  b 
also  some  other  supports,  specious  rather  than  real.  It  is  pa 
sustained  by  the  false  analogy  of  Physical  Science  and  has  gi 
expectations  from  its  near  relationship  to  Physiology.  We  tl 
remark  that  there  is  an  infinite  complexity  of  the  body  correspoul 
ing  to  the  infinite  subtlety  of  the  mind  {  we  are  conscious  tl 
they  are  very  nearly  connected.     But  in  endeavouring  to  tn 
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Pa  1  Ibmi  or  style  to  which  it  has  not  yet  attained  and  i; 
entitled. 

Experience   shows    that   any  system,  however  baseless    and 

incflbcttia],  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  age.  may  be  accepted  and 

I    ctmiiiiue  to  be  studied,  if  it  seeks  to  satisfy  some  unanswered 

quMlion  or  is  based  upon  some  ancient  tradition,  especially  if  it 

Okcs  the  form  and  uses  the  language  of  inductive  philosophy. 

The  fact   therefore  that   such  a  science   exbls  and   is   popular, 

affords  no  evidence  of  its  truth  or  value.     Many  who  have  pursued 

it  far  into  detail  have  never  examined  the  foundations  on  which  it 

rtsls.    There  have  been  many  imaginary  subjects  of  knowledge 

of  which  enthusiasiic  persons  have  made  a  lifelong  study,  without 

ever  asking  themselves  what  is  the  evidence  for  them,  what  is  the 

nse  of  them,  how  long  they  will  last  ?     They  may  pass  away,  hke 

the  authors  of  them,  and  '  leave  not  a  wrack  behind ; '  or  they  may 

survive  in  fragments.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  the 

literary  desert  of  China  or  of  India,  that  such  systems  have  arisen; 

in  our  own  enliKhlened  age,  growing  up  by  the  side  of  Physics, 

Ethics,  and  other  really  progressive  sciences,  there  is  a  weary 

«~asic  of  knowledge,  falsely  so'called.     There  arc  sham  sciences 

which  no  logic  has  ever  put  to  the  test,  in  which  the  desire  for 

knowledge  invents  the  materials  of  it. 

AvA  therefore  it  is  expedient  once  more  to  review  the  bases  of 
Psychology,  lest  we  should  be  imposed  upon  by  its  pretensions. 
The  study  of  it  may  have  done  good  service  by  awakening  us  to 
the  sense  of  inveterate  errors  femiliarized  by  language,  yet  it  may 
have  fallen  into  still  greater  ones;  under  the  pretence  of  new 
investigations  it  may  be  wasting  the  lives  of  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  it.  It  may  also  be  found  that  the  discussion  of  it 
will  throw  light  upon  some  points  in  the  Thcaetetus  of  Plato, —  the 
Oldest  work  on  Psychology  which  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
npnary  science  maybe  called,  in  the  language  of  ancient  phito- 
.  'Ashadowof  a  part  of  Dialectic  or  Metaphysic'  (Gorg.  463), 
.  IV. —  I  a 
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In  this  postscript  or  appendix  wc  propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  ~] 
true  bases  of  Psychology;  secondly,  of  the  errors  into  which  ibe 
students  of  it   arc  most   likely  to   fall ;    thirdly,  of  the  principal    ■ 
subjects  which  arc  usually  comprehended  under  it ;  fourthly,  a(  J 
the  form  which  facts  relating  to  the  mind  most  naturally  assume,  fl 


We  may  preface  tl 

(I)  Wc  do  not  cl; 


the  Inductive  Method: 


enquiry  by  two  or  three  remarks :  —  1 

I  for  the  papular  Psychology  the  portion 
nnol,  like  the  Physical  Sciences,  proceed  by 
t  has  not  the  necessity  of  Mathematics: 
it  docs  not,  like  Mctaphysic,  argue  from  abstract  notions  or  froni 
internal  coherence.  It  is  made  up  of  scattered  observations. 
A  few  of  these,  though  they  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  truismsi 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  free  from  all  doubt.  We  are  conscious 
of  them  in  ourselves;  we  observe  them  working  in  others;  we 
are  assured  of  them  at  all  times.  For  example,  we  are  absolutely 
certain,  (a)  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  over  the  body  or 
by  the  body  over  the  mind :  (b)  of  the  power  of  association,  by 
which  the  appearance  of  some  person  or  the  occurrence  of  some 
event  recalls  to  mind,  not  always  but  often,  other  persons  and 
events ;  (c)  of  the  effect  of  habit,  which  is  strongest  when  least 
disturbed  by  reflection,  and  is  to  the  mind  what  the  bones  arc  to 
the  body ;  (d)  of  the  real,  though  not  unlimited,  freedom  of  the 
human  will :  (e)  of  the  reference,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  our 
>,  feettngs,  thoughts,  actions,  to  ourselves,  which  b  called 
,  when  in  excess,  self-consciousness  r  (f)  of 
the  distinction  of  the  '  I '  and  '  Not  1,*  of  ourselves  and  outward 
objects.  But  when  we  attempt  to  gather  up  these  elements  in 
a  single  system,  we  discover  that  the  links  by  which  we  combine 
them  arc  apt  to  be  mere  words.  We  are  in  a  country  which  h; 
never  been  cleared  or  surveyed ;  here  and  there  only  docs  a  glea 
of  light  come  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 

(2)  These  fragments,  although  they  can  never  become  science 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  a  real  part  of  knowledge 
and  may  be  of  great  value  in  education.  We  may  be  able  to  add 
a  good  deal  to  them  from  our  own  experience,  and  we  may  vcrif)' 
them  by  it.  Self-examination  is  one  of  those  studies  which  > 
man  can  pursue  alone,  by  attention  to  himself  and  the  processes 
of  his  individual  mind.     He  may  learn  much  about  his  o*^ 


A 


atactcr  and  about  the  charaxrter  of  others,  if  he  will  '  make  his    riuatuim. 
Hind  sit  down '  and  look  at  itself  in  the  glass.      The  great,  if    tHmn: 
at  the  only  use  of  such  a  study  is  a  practical  one,—  to  know,       ^'°' 
iTsc,  human  nature,  and,  secondly,  our  own  nature,  as  it  truly  is. 
(3)    Hence  it  is  important   that  we  should   conceive  of  the 
n  the  noblest  and  simplest  manner.     While  acknowledging 
that  language  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the  formation  of 
1  thought,  wc  must  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  disguises, 
oppositions,  contradictions,  which  arise  out  of  it.     We  must  dis- 
^gage   ourselves   from   the   ideas  which    the   customary   use  of 
s  has  implanted  in  us.     To  avoid  error  as  much  as  possible 
n  we  arc  speaking  of  things  unseen,  the  principal  terms  which 
:  should  be  few,  and  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
enslaved   by    them.      Instead   of  seeking   to    frame   a   technical 
inguage,  we  should  vary  our  forms  of  speech,  lest  they  should 
legenerate  into  formulas.     A  difficult  philosophical  problem  is 
r  understood  when  translated  into  the  vernacular. 

I.  Psychology  is  inseparable  from  language,  and  early  language 
nntains  the  first  impressions  or  the  oldest  experience  of  man 
;  himself.  These  impressions  arc  not  accurate  repre- 
s  of  the  truth ;  they  are  the  reflections  of  a  rudimentary 
Ige  of  philosophy.  The  first  and  simplest  forms  of  thought  arc 
looted  so  deep  in  human  nature  that  they  can  never  be  got  rid  of ; 
t  they  have  been  perpetually  enlarged  and  elevated,  and  the 
DSC  of  many  words  has  been  transferred  from  the  body  to  the 
The  spiritual  and  intellectual  have  thus  become  separated 
n  the  material  —  there  is  a  cleft  between  them :  and  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  of  man  rise  above  the  dominion  of  the 
^petites  and  create  a  new  language  in  which  they  too  lind 
expression.  As  the  difTerences  of  actions  begin  to  be  per- 
Deived,  more  and  more  names  are  needed.  This  is  the  firet 
inalysis  of  the  human  mind;  having  a  general  foundation  in 
mpular  experience,  it  is  moulded  to  a  certain  extent  by  hiero- 
md  philosophers.  (See  Introd.  to  Cratylus.) 
|J.  This  primitive  psychology  is  continually  receiving  additions 
L  the  first  thinkers,  who  in  return  lake  a  colour  from  the 
^pular  language  of  the  time.  The  mind  is  regarded  from 
new  points  of  view,  and  becomes  adapted  to  new  conditions  of 
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knowledge.  It  seeks  to  isolate  itself  from  matter  and  sense,  and  to 
assert  its  independence  in  thought.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  external  world.  It  has  five  or  six  natural  states 
or  stages :  —  ( i )  sensation,  in  which  it  is  almost  latent  or  quiescent : 

(2)  feeling,  or  inner  sense,  when  the  mind  is  just  awakening: 

(3)  memory,  which  is  decaying  sense,  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
with  a  spark  or  flash,  has  the  power  of  recollecting  or  reanimating 
the  buried  past :  (4)  thought,  in  which  images  pass  into  abstract 
notions  or  are  intermingled  with  them:  (5)  action,  in  which  the 
mind  moves  forward,  of  itself,  or  under  the  impulse  of  want  or 
desire  or  pain,  to  attain  or  avoid  some  end  or  consequence :  and 
(6)  there  is  the  composition  of  these  or  the  admixture  or  assim- 
ilation of  them  in  various  degrees.  We  never  see  these  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind,  nor  can  we  tell  the  causes  of  them.  But  we 
know  them  by  their  results,  and  learn  from  other  men  that  so  for 
as  we  can  describe  to  them  or  they  to  us  the  workings  of  the 
mind,  their  experience  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  with  our 
own. 

y.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  not  to  any  great  extent 
derived  from  the  observation  of  the  individual  by  himself.  It  is 
the  growing  consciousness  of  the  human  race,  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, acknowledged  by  experience,  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time  by  the  influence  of  literature  and  philosophy.  A  great, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  early 
Greek  thought.  In  the  Thcaetetus  of  Plato  it  has  not  yet  be- 
come fixed:  we  arc  still  stumbling  on  the  threshold.  In 
Aristotle  the  process  is  more  nearly  completed,  and  has  gained 
innumerable  abstractions,  of  which  many  have  had  to  be  thrown 
away  because  relative  only  to  the  controversies  of  the  time.  In 
the  interval  between  Thalcs  and  Aristotle  were  realized  the  dis- 
tinctions of  mind  and  body,  of  universal  and  particular,  of  infinite 
and  infinitesimal,  of  idea  and  phenomenon  ;  the  class  conceptions 
of  faculties  and  virtues,  the  antagonism  of  the  appetites  and  the 
reason ;  and  connected  with  this,  at  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  opposition  of  moral  and  intellectual  virtue;  also  the 
primitive  conceptions  of  unity,  being,  rest,  motion,  and  the  like. 
These  divisions  were  not  really  scientific,  but  rather  based  on 
popular  experience.  They  were  not  held  with  the  precision  of 
modem  thinkers,  but  taken  all  together  they  gave  a  new  existence 
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to  the  mind  in  thought,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  more  accurately 
dc6ned  man's  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  the  world.  The  i 
majority  of  thera  have  been  acccpied  by  Christian  and  Western 
nations.  Yet  in  modern  times  we  have  also  drifted  so  far  away 
from  Arislotie,  that  if  we  were  lo  frame  a  system  on  his  lines  we 
should  Ik  at  war  with  ordinary  language  and  untrue  lo  our  own 
consciousness.  And  there  have  been  a  few  both  in  mediaeval 
times  and  since  the  Reformation  who  have  rebelled  against  the 
Aristotelian  point  of  view.  Of  these  eccentric  thinkers  there  have 
been  various  types,  but  they  have  all  a  family  likeness.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  there  has  been  too  much  analysis  and  too  little 
synthesis,  too  much  division  of  the  mind  into  parts  and  too  little 
conception  of  it  as  a  whole  or  in  its  relation  to  God  and  the  laws  of 
liverse.  They  have  thought  that  the  elements  of  plurality 
ind.  unity  have  not  been  duly  adjusted.  The  tendency  of  such 
ters  has  been  lo  allow  the  personality  of  man  lo  be  absorbed 
the  universal,  or  in  the  divine  nature,  and  to  deny  the  dislinc- 
n  between  matter  and  mind,  or  to  substitute  one  for  the  other. 
They  have  broken  some  of  the  idols  of  Psychology:  they  have 
latlenged  the  received  meaning  of  words :  they  have  regarded 
Ae  mind  under  many  points  of  view.  But  though  they  may  have 
ibaken  the  old,  they  have  not  established  the  new;  their  views  of 
^ilosophy,  which  seem  Ukc  the  echo  of  some  voice  from  the  East, 
c  been  alien  to  the  mind  of  Europe. 
i.  The  Psychology  which  is  found  in  common  language  is  in 
lomc  degree  verified  by  experience,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
J  give  it  the  character  of  an  exact  science.  We  cannot  say 
(hat  words  always  correspond  to  facts.  Common  language  lepre- 
lents  the  mind  from  different  and  even  oppo^ie  points  of  view, 
irhich  cannot  be  all  of  them  equally  true  (cp.  Craiylus  436-7). 
Vet  from  diversity  of  statements  and  opinions  may  be  obtained 
learer  approach  to  the  truth  ihan  is  to  be  gained  from  any 
r  of  them.  It  also  tends  to  correct  itself,  because  it  Is  gra- 
tually  brought  nearer  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  There 
ime  leading  categories  or  cl.nssilications  of  thought,  which, 
bough  unverified,  must  always  remain  the  elements  from  which 
K  science  or  study  of  the  mind  proceeds.  For  example,  we 
list  assume  ideas  before  we  can  analyze  them,  and  also  a  con- 
luing  mind  to  which  ihey  belong;    the  resolution  of  it  tnto 
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mcnts,  which  would  say,  with  Protagoras,  that  tbe^' 
man  is  not  the  same  person  which  he  was  a  minute  ago,  is,  as 
Plato  implies  in  the  Theaetctus  (166  B),  an  absucdiiy. 

(,  The  growth  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tories of  religions  and  philosophies  and  in  the  thoughts  of  nationi^ 
is  one  of  thi-  deepest  and  noblest  modes  of  studying  it.  Here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  reality,  wiih  the  greater  and,  as  it  may  be- 
termed,  the  most  sacred  part  of  history.  We  study  the  mind  oT 
man  as  it  begins  to  be  inspired  by  a  human  or  divim 
it  is  modified  by  circumstances,  as  it  is  distributed  in  nations, 
as  it  is  renovaiL'd  by  great  movi^mtnis,  which  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  nations  and  affect  human  society  on  a  scale  still  greater, 
as  it  is  created  or  renewed  by  great  minds,  who,  looking  down 
from  above,  have  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  vision.  Thti 
is  an  ambitious  study,  of  which  most  of  us  rather  '  en 
jecture '  than  arrive  at  any  detailed  or  accurate  knowledge.  Later 
arises  the  reflection  how  these  great  ideas  or  movements  of  the 
world  have  been  appropriated  by  the  multitude  and  found  a  way 
to  the  minds  of  individuals.  The  real  Psychology  is  that  nhich 
shows  how  the  increasing  knowledge  of  nature  and  the 
ing  experience  of  life  have  always  been  slowly  transforming  thi 
mind,  how  religions  too  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of  ages 
'that  Cod  may  be  all  and  in  all.'  'H  m^'kavyAauai,  fpi,  rAipymi  ^if 
vvv  (ifTi'iTui  niniaT&rtrif. 

C.  Lastly,  though  we  speak  of  the  study  of  mind  in  a  special 
sense,  it  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  no  science  which  does  not 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  methods  of  science  and 
their  analogies  are  new  faculties,  discovered  by  the  few  and 
imparted  to  the  many.  They  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  senses 
arc  to  the  body ;  or  better,  they  may  be  compared  to 
ments  such  as  the  telescope  or  microscope  by  which  the  diicritrw 
inating  power  of  the  senses,  or  to  other  mechanical  inventioni 
by  which  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  human  body  is  so  immei 
surably  increased. 

n.  The  new  Psychology,  whatever  may  be  its  claim  to  thtf 
authority  of  a  science,  has  called  attention  to  many  fects 
corrected  many  errors,  which  without  it  would  have  been  unex* 
amined.     Yet  it  is  also  itself  very  liable  to  illusion.    The  evidence 
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I  on  wbich  it  resis  is  vague  and  indefinite.     The  field  of  ci 

ver  seen  by  us  as  a  whole,  bui  only  at  particular  points, 

'   which  are  always  changing.      The  veil  of  language  intercepts 

;nce  it  is  desirable  that  in  making  an  approach  to  the 

'   study  we  shottid  consider  at  the  outset  what  are  the  kinds  of  cirar 

which  most  easily  affect  it,  and  note  the  dilTerences  which  separate 

tt  from  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

a.  First,  we  observe  the  mind  by  the  mind,  tt  would  seem 
therefore  that  wc  arc  always  in  danger  of  leaving  out  the  half  of 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  our  enquiry.  Wc  come  at  once  upon 
the  difficulty  of  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Does  it  dilfLT 
is  subject  and  object  in  the  same  manner?  Can  we  suppose  one 
et  of  feelings  or  one  part  of  the  mind  to  interpret  another?  U 
I  the  introspecting  thought  the  same  with  the  thought  which  is 
I  introspected  ?  Has  the  mind  the  power  of  surveying  its  whole 
domain  at  one  and  the  same  time  f  —  No  more  than  the  eye  can 
take  in  the  whole  human  body  at  a  glance.  Yet  there  maybe 
glimpse  round  the  corner,  or  a  thought  transferred  in  a 
moment  from  one  point  of  view  to  another,  which  enables  us  to 
1  Bee  nearly  the  whole,  if  not  at  once,  at  any  rate  in  succession. 
I  Such  glimpses  will  hardly  enable  us  to  contemplate  from  within 
in  its  true  proportions.  Hence  the  Armer  ground  of 
Psychology  is  not  the  consciousness  of  inward  feelings  but  the 
obsen'ation  of  external  actions,  being  the  actions  not  only  of  our- 
■elves,  but  of  the  innumerable  persons  whom  we  come  across 
I  in  life. 

^.  The  error  of  supposing  partial  or  occasional  explanation  of 
mental  phenomena  to  be  the  only  or  complete  ones.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  disinclined  to  admit  of  the  spontaneity  or  discon- 
tinuity of  the  mind —  it  seems  to  us  like  an  effect  without  a  cause, 
and  therefore  we  suppose  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  always 
called  up  by  association.  Yet  it  is  probable,  or  indeed  certain,  that 
of  many  mental  phenomena  there  are  no  mental  antecedents,  but 
only  bodily  ones. 

.  The  false  inlluence  of  language.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
I  (tat  when  there  are  two  or  more  words  describing  faculties  or 
I  {irocesses  of  the  mind,  there  are  real  diifercnces  corresponding  to 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Nor  can  we  determine  how  far 
llbey  do  or  do  not  exist,  or  by  what  degree  or  kind  of  dilTercnco 
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Tkemtuhu.      they  are  distinguished.     The  same  remark  may  be  made  about 
Intkoduc-       figures  of  speech.     They  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  knowledge ;  they 

are  to  the  mind  what  too  much  colour  is  to  the  eye ;  but  the  truth 

is  rather  concealed  than  revealed  by  them. 

d.  The  uncertain  meaning  of  terms,  such  as  Consciousness,  Con- 
science, Will,  Law,  Knowledge,  Internal  and  External  Sense; 
these,  in  the  language  of  Plato,  *■  we  shamelessly  use,  without  ever 
having  taken  the  pains  to  analyze  them.' 

e.  A  science  such  as  Psychology  is  not  merely  an  hypothesis, 
but  an  hypothesis  which,  unlike  the  hypotheses  of  Physics,  can 
never  be  verified.  It  rests  only  on  the  general  impressions  of 
mankind,  and  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  adding  in  any  consider- 
able degree  to  our  stock  of  mental  &cts. 

C.  The  parallelism  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  which  lead  us  to 
analyze  the  mind  on  the  analogy  of  the  body,  and  so  to  reduce 
mental  operations  to  the  level  of  bodily  ones,  or  to  confound  one 
with  the  other. 

j;.  That  the  progress  of  Physiology  may  throw  a  new  light  on 
Psychology  is  a  dream  in  which  scientific  men  are  always  tempted 
to  indulge.  But  however  certain  we  may  be  of  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body,  the  explanation  of  the  one  by  the  other  is 
a  hidden  place  of  nature  which  has  hitherto  been  investigated 
with  little  or  no  success. 

d.  The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  mind  and  body. 
Neither  in  thought  nor  in  experience  can  we  separate  them. 
They  seem  to  act  together;  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  sometimes 
under  the  dominion  of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other,  and  some- 
times, both  in  the  common  use  of  language  and  in  fact,  they 
transform  themselves,  the  one  into  the  good  principle,  the  other 
into  the  evil  principle ;  and  then  again  the  *  I '  comes  in  and 
mediates  between  them.  It  is  also  difficult  to  distinguish  outward 
facts  from  the  ideas  of  them  in  the  mind,  or  to  separate  the 
external  stimulus  to  a  sensation  from  the  activity  of  the  organ, 
or  this  from  the  invisible  agencies  by  which  it  reaches  the  mind, 
or  any  process  of  sense  from  its  mental  antecedent,  or  any  mental 
energy  from  its  nervous  expression. 

<.  The  fact  that  mental  divisions  tend  to  run  into  one  another, 
and  that  in  speaking  of  the  mind  we  cannot  always  distinguish 
differences  of  kind  from   differences  of  degree;    nor  have   we 
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any  measure   of   the  strength  and    btensity  of  our  ideas  or    : 

K.  Although  heredity  has  been  always  known  to  the  ancients  as 
well  9IS  ouiselves  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  human 
character,  yet  we  are  unable  to  calculate  what  proportion  this 
binh-influence  bears  to  nurture  and  education.  But  this  is  the 
real  question.  We  cannot  pursue  the  mind  into  embryology  :  we 
can  only  trace  how,  after  birth,  it  begins  to  grow.  But  how  much 
is  due  to  the  soil,  how  much  to  the  original  latent  seed,  ii  is 
impossible  to  distinguish.  And  because  we  are  certain  that 
heredity  enercises  a  considerable,  but  undefined  influence,  we 
must  not  increase  the  wonder  by  exaggerating  it. 

A.  The  love  of  system  is  always  tending  to  prevail  over  the 
historical  investigation  of  the  mind,  which  is  our  chief  means  of 
knowing  it.  It  equally  tends  to  hinder  the  other  great  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  the  obsertation  of  its  workings  and 
processes  which  we  can  make  for  ourselves. 

ti.  The  mind,  when  studied  through  the  individual,  is  apt  to  be 
isolated — this  is  due  to  the  very  form  of  the  enquiry  ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  circumstances,  the  very  language 
which  it  uses  being  the  result  of  the  instincts  of  long-forgotten 
generations,  and  every  word  which  a  man  utters  being  the 
answer  to  some  other  word  spoken  or  suggested  by  somebody 
else. 

III.  The  tendency  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been  to  show 

I  that  Psychology  is  necessarily  a  fragment,  and  is  not  and  cannot 

onnecled  system.     We  cannot  define  or  limit  the  mind,  but 

n  describe  it.     We  can  collect  information  about  it ;  we  can 

I  enumerate  the  principal  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  study 

I    of  it.     Thus  we  are  able  to  rehabilitate  Psychology  to  some  extent, 

a  branch  of  science,  but  as  a  collection  of  facts  bearing  on 

human  Ufe,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  an  aspect  of 

Metaphysic.      It   is  a   fragment   of  a  science   only,  which   in   all 

probability  can  never  make  any  great  progress  or  attain  to  mueh 

clearness  or  exactness.     It  is  however  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 

has  a  great  interest  for  us  and  is  always  present  to  us,  and  of 

t  which  we  carry  about  the  materials  in  our  own  bosoms.     We  can 

lobserve  our  minds  and  we  can  experiment  upon  them,  and  the 
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knowledge  thus  acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and  is  a  hdp  to 
in  study  as  weU  as  in  conduct. 

The  principal  subjects  of  Psychology  may  be  summed  up  as 
foUows :  — 

a.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  world  around  him, —  in  what ! 
and  within  what  limits  can  he  withdraw  from  its  laws  or  assert 
himself  against  them  (Freedom  and  Necessity),  and  what  is  thai 
which  we  suppose  to  be  thus  independent  and  which  wc  call 
selves?  How  does  the  inward  differ  from  the  outward  and 
is  the  relation  between  them,  and  where  do  we  draw  the  line  by 
which  we  separate  mind  from  matter,  the  soul  from  the  body  ?  Is 
the  mind  active  or  passive,  or  partly  both  ?  Are  its  movements 
identical  with  those  of  the  body,  or  only  preconcerted  and 
coincident  with  them,  or  is  one  simply  an  aspect  of  the  other  ? 

p.  What  are  wc  to  think  of  time  and  space?    Time  seems 
have  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  mind,  space  with  the  body  ;  yet 
lime,  as  well  as  space,  is  necessary  to  our  idea  of  either.     V 
sec  also  thnt  they  have  an  analogy  with  one  another,  and  that 
Mathematics  they  uflen  interpenetrate.     Space  or  place  has  been 
said  by  Kant  to  be  the  form  of  the  outward,  time  of  the  in' 
sense.     He  regards  them  as  parts  or  forms  of  the  mind.     Bui  this 
is  an  unfortunate  and  inexpressive  way  of  describing  their  relati 
to  us.     For  of  all  the  phenomena  present  to  the  human  mind  thcjr 
seem  to  have  most  the  character  of  objective  existence.     There 
no  use  in  asking  what  Is  beyond  or  behind  them ;  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  them.     And  to  throw  the  laws  of  external  nature  which  to 
us  are  the  type  of  the  immutable  into  ihe  subjective  side  of  the 
antithesis  seems  to  be  equally  Inappropriate. 

y.  When  in  imagination  we  enter  into  the  closet  of  the  mind  and 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  external  world,  wc  seem  to  find 
there  more  or  less  distinct  processes  which  may  be  described  by 
the  words,  '  1  perceive,"  '  1  feel,'  '  1  think,"  '  I  want,'  '  I  wish 
like,"  '1  dislike,"  'I  fear,"  '1  know,'  'I  remember,'  '1  imagine.' 
'  1  dream,"  '  I  act,' '  1  endeavour," '  I  hope.'  These  processes  would 
seem  to  have  the  same  notions  attached  to  them  in  the  minds  of 
all  educated  persons.  They  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
in  thought,  but  they  intermingle.  It  is  possible  lo  reflect  upon 
them  or  to  become  conscious  of  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
or  with  a  greater  or  less  continuity  or  attention,  and  thus  arise  tb« 
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consciousness  or  self-consciousness, 
sible  to  us  at  all  times;  and  therefore 
id  the  whole  are  latent.  But  wc  arc 
fficicnlly  by  ihnt  part  of  the  complex 
le  most  prominent.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
act  of  sight  or  an  act  of  will  from  an  act  of 


» 


inlermilient  phi 

The  use  of  all  of  them  is  [ 

in  any  operation  of  the  r 

able  to  characterise  tlicm 

action  which   is  the  most 

distinguishing 

thought,  although  thought  Is  present  in  both  of  them.      Hence  the 

conception  of  different  faculties  or  different  virtues  is  precarious, 

because  each  of  them  is  passing  into  the  other,  and  they  are  all 

one  In  the  mind  itself;  they  appear  and  reappear,  and  may  all  be 

regarded  as  the  ever-varying  phases  or  aspects  or  differences  of 

the  same  mind  or  person. 

i!.  Nearest  the  sense  in  the  scale  of  the  intellectual  faculties  Is 
memory,  which  is  a  mode  rather  than  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
accompanies  all  mental  operations.  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  it,  recollection  and  recognition, —  recollection  in  which 
forgotten  things  are  recalled  or  return  to  the  mind,  recognition  in 
which  the  mind  iinds  itself  again  among  things  once  familiar.  The 
sitnplest  way  In  which  we  can  represent  the  former  to  ourselves 
is  by  shutting  our  eyes  and  trying  to  recall  In  what  we  term  the 
mind's  eye  the  picture  of  the  surrounding  scene,  or  by  laying 
down  the  book  which  we  are  reading  and  recapitulating  what  we 
can  remember  of  it.  Hut  many  limes  more  powerful  than 
recollection  is  recognition,  perhaps  because  it  Is  more  assisted  by 
association.  We  have  known  and  forgotten,  and  after  a  long 
interval  the  thing  which  we  have  seen  once  is  seen  again  by  us, 
but  with  a  different  feeling,  and  comes  back  to  us,  not  as  new 
knowledge,  but  as  a  thing  to  which  we  ourselves  impart  a  notion 
already  present  to  us;  in  Plato's  words,  we  set  the  stamp  upon 
the  wax.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  sight  of  a  place,  between  a  scene  clolhed  with  associa- 
,tions  or  bare  and  divested  of  them,  Wc  say  to  ourselves  on 
revisiting  a  spot  after  a  long  interval:  How  many  things  have 
happened  since  1  last  saw  thisi  There  Is  probably  no  impression 
ever  received  by  us  of  which  we  can  venture  to  say  that  the 
vestiges  are  altogether  lost,  or  that  we  might  not,  under  some 
circumstances,  recover  it.  A  long-forgotten  knowledge  may  be 
easily  renewed  and  therefore  Is  very  different  from  ignorance. 
Of  the  language  learnt  in  childhood  not  a  word  may  be  remem- 
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Themtiettu,  bered,  and  yet,  when  a  new  beginning  is  made,  the  old  habit  soon 
Introduc.  returns,  the  neglected  organs  come  back  into  use,  and  the  river  oC 
speech  finds  out  the  dried-up  channel. 

e.    'Consciousness'  is  the  most  treacherous  word  which    i 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  for  it  is  used  in  many  sens&s., 
and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  minutely  analyzed.     Like  memory,   ft 
accompanies  all  mental  operations,  but  not  always  continuousi  y , 
and  it  exists  in  various  degrees.      It  may  be  imperceptible  or 
hardly  perceptible :  it  may  be  the  living  sense  that  our  thoughts, 
actions,  sufferings,  are  our  own.     It  is  a  kind  of  attention  which  we 
pay  to  ourselves,  and  is  intermittent  rather  than  continuous.    Its 
sphere  has  been  exaggerated.     It  is  sometimes  said  to  assure  us 
of  our  freedom ;  but  this  is  an  illusion :  as  there  may  be  a  real 
freedom  without  consciousness  of  it,  so  there  may  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  without  the  reality.     It  may  be  reg^arded  as  a 
higher  degree  of  knowledge  when  we  not  only  know  but  know 
that  we  know.     Consciousness  is  opposed  to  habit,  inattention, 
sleep,  death.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  its  derivative  conscience, 
which  speaks  to  men,  not  only  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  right  and  wrong  actions  in  reference  to  themselves  and  their 
circumstances. 

C*  Association  is  another  of  the  ever-present  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  We  speak  of  the  laws  of  association,  but  this  is  an 
expression  which  is  confusing,  for  the  phenomenon  itself  is  of  the 
most  capricious  and  uncertain  sort.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows.  The  simplest  case  of  association  is  that  of  sense. 
When  we  see  or  hear  separately  one  of  two  things,  which  we  have 
previously  seen  or  heard  together,  the  occurrence  of  the  one  has 
a  tendency  to  suggest  the  other.  So  the  sight  or  name  of  a  house 
may  recall  to  our  minds  the  memory  of  those  who  once  lived  there. 
Like  may  recall  like  and  everything  its  opposite.  The  parts  of  a 
whole,  the  terms  of  a  series,  objects  lying  near,  words  having  a  cus- 
tomary order  stick  together  in  the  mind.  A  word  may  bring  back  a 
passage  of  poetry  or  a  whole  system  of  philosophy ;  from  one  end 
of  the  world  or  from  one  pole  of  knowledge  we  may  travel  to  the 
other  in  an  indivisible  instant.  The  long  train  of  association  by 
which  we  pass  from  one  point  to  the  other,  involving  every  sort  of 
complex  relation,  so  sudden,  so  accidental,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  mind.  .  .  .  This  process  however  is  not  always  con- 
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tinuous,  but  often  iniermitlcnl :   we  can  think  uf  things  in  isolation     Tknttttm. 
as  well  as  in  association;   we  do  not  mean  that  tbey  must  all  hang    Intkoi 
I  one  another.     We  can  begin  again  after  an  interval  of  rest  or       ^'"' 
vacancy,  as  a  new  train  of  thought  suddenly  arises,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  wake  of  a  tnorning  or  after  violent  exercise.     Time, 
place,  the  same  colour  or  sound  or  smell  or  taste,  will  often  call  up 
fome  thought  or    recollection   cither  accidentally  or  naturally 
associated  with  them.      But  it  is  equally  noticeable  that  the  new 
thought  may  occur  to  us,  we  cannot  tell  how  or  why,  by  the  spon- 
Uneous  action  of  the  mind  itself  or  by  the  latent  influence  of  the 
body.      Both  science  and  poetry  are  made  up  of  associations  or 
itcollections,  but  we  must  observe  also  that  the  mind  is  not 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  having  also  the  power  of  origination. 

There  are  other  processes  of  the  mind  which  it  is  good  for  us  to 
study  when  we  are  at  home  and  by  ourselves, —  the  manner  in 
which  thought  passes  into  act.  the  conflict  of  passion  and  reason  in 
many  stages,  the  transition  from  sensuality  to  love  or  sentiment 
and  from  earthly  love  to  heavenly,  the  slow  and  silent  influence  of 
babit,  which  little  by  little  changes  the  nature  of  men,  the  sudden 
change  of  the  old  nature  of  man  into  anew  one,  wrought  by  shame 
rrby  some  other  overwhelming  impulse.  These  are  the  greater 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  he  who  has  thought  of  them  for  himself 
will  live  and  move  in  a  better-ordered  world,  and  will  himself  be 
a  better-ordered  man. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  '  globus  intellectualis,'  nearest,  not  to 
earth  and  sense,  but  to  heaven  and  God,  is  the  personality  of  man, 
by  which  he  holds  communion  with  the  unseen  world.  Somehow, 
he  knows  not  how,  somewhere,  he  knows  not  where,  under  this 
tiigher  aspect  of  bis  being  he  grasps  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom  and 
immortality ;  he  sees  the  forms  of  truth,  holiness  and  love,  and  is 
satislied  with  them.  No  account  of  the  mind  can  be  complete 
which  does  not  admit  the  reality  or  the  possibility  of  another 
Whether  regarded  as  an  ideal  or  as  a  fact,  the  highest  part 
lan's  nature  and  that  in  which  it  seems  most  nearly  to  approach 
the  divine,  is  a  phenomenon  which  exists,  and  must  therefore  be 
iududed  within  the  domain  of  Psychology. 

IV.  We  admit  that  there  is  no  perfect  or  ideal  Psychology.  It 
is  not  a  whole  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
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at  Mathematics  arc  wholes:   that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  connccwd 
unity  of  knowledge.     Compared  with  the  wealth  of  other  scicnoc% 
it  rests  upon  a  small  number  of  facts ;  and  when  wc  go  bcjrond' 
these,  we  fall  into  conjectures  and  verbal  discussions.     The  fat 
themselves  are  dbjointcd ;  the  causes  of  ihem  run  up  into  oth 
sciences,  and  wc  have  no  means  of  tracing  ihcm  from  one  to  tl 
other.     Yet  it  may  be  true  of  this,  as  of  other  beginnings  of  knai 
ledge,  that  the  attempt  to  put  Ihcm  together  has  tested  the  truth  i 
Ihem,  and  given  a  stimulus  lo  the  enquiry  into  them. 

Psychology  should  be  natural,  not  technical.  It  should  take  the 
form  which  is  the  most  inlelligiblc  to  the  common  understanding 
because  it  has  to  do  with  common  things,  which  are  familiar  to  in 
all.  It  should  aim  at  no  more  ihan  every  reflecting  man  knows  oi 
can  easily  verify  for  himself.  When  simple  and  unpretentious,  H 
is  least  obscured  by  words,  least  liable  to  fall  under  ihc  influence 
of  Physiology  or  Mctaphysic.  It  should  argue,  not  from 
lional,  but  from  ordinary  phenomena.  It  should  be  careful  to 
distinguish  the  higher  and  (he  lower  elements  of  human  nature^ 
and  not  allow  one  to  be  veiled  in  the  disguise  of  the  other,  lest 
through  the  slippery  nature  of  language  we  should  pass  impel 
cepilbly  from  good  to  evil,  from  nature  in  the  higher  to  nature  i« 
the  neutral  or  lower  sense.  It  sliould  assert  consistently  the  unity 
of  the  human  faculties,  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  unity  of 
Cud  4nd  law.  The  diflcrence  between  (he  will  and  the  aflcciion* 
and  between  the  reuson  and  the  passions  should  abo  be  recognl 
by  it. 

Its  sphere  is  supposed  to  be  narrowed  to  the  Individual  soulf 
but  it  cannot  be  thus  separated  in  fact.     It  goes  back 
beginnings  of  things,  to  the  first  growth  of  language  nndphilosopb]') 
and  lo  the  whole  science  of  man,     There  can  be  no  truth 
plelcnessinany  study  of  the  mind  which  is  conlincd  to  the  individuaL' 
The  nature  of  language,  though  not  the  whole,  is  perhaps 
present  the  most  imporiani  element  in  our  knowledge  of  it.     1 
not  impossible  that  some  numerical  laws  may  be  found  to  have  % 
place  in  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  as  in  the  rest  of  nature. 
The  old  Pythagorean  fancy  that  the  soul  '  is  or  has  in  it  harmony 
may  in  some  degree  be   realized.     But   the  indications  of 
numerical  harmonies  arc  faint ;  either  the  secret  of  them  Ui 
deeper  than  we  can  discover,  or  nature  may  have  rebelled  again 
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*-tt(liil  uui  TeqKJon  meet  in  /ninl  of  Eucliil's  house  in  Mcgara;  ihey 
cnlcT  (he  house,  uid  the  iliulogue  is  tend  lo  them  by  a  scrvanl. 


'  _        EmlU.   Have   you   only  just   arrived  from    the  country,   Timuuiai. 

^nwioTl?  E^UO. 

TtrpsioH.  No,  I  came  some  time  ago :  and  I  have  been  in   'Ib"""""- 
^^«  Aj^ora  looking  for  you,  and  wondering  tliat  I  could  noi    Tkr  Fiy/ait. 
^ridyou.  K.,did.i.d 

Eue.  But  I  was  not  in  [he  cily.  l^l^TJ" 

Taf.  Where  then?  Eudid.hmiM 

Etie.  As  I  was  going  down  to  the  harbour,  I  met  Theae-  ,h~  conv 
*^^tus — he  was  being  carried  up  lo  Athens  from  the  army  at  •i™mt'c 
^"iirinth.  MdhimT 

Terp.  Was  he  alive  or  dead?  Thaticm 

Euc.  He  was  scarcely  alive,  fur  he  has  lieen  badly  „^ni.« 
*''iuniled ;  but  he  was  suffering  eicn  more  from  the  sickness  -''"s '">■ 
^^hii-h  has  broken  out  in  the  army.  (.Vrimh, 

Ttrp.  The  dysentery,  you  mean? 

Euc.  Yes. 

Terp.  Alas!    what  a  loss  he  will  be! 

Eu(.  Yes,  Terpsion,  he, is  a  noble  fellow;  only  to-day  I 
oeard  some  people  highly  praising  his  behaviour  in  this  very 
'^aiile. 

Ttrp.   No  wonder ;    I  slioultt  rather  be  surprised  at  hearing 
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The  Preface. 


Theaftetus. 

Faxlid, 
Tbrfsion. 

Euclid  calls  to 
mind  the  gmit 
things  which 
Sttcmtes  had 
cariy  prophe* 
sied  of  him : 
and  he  hsui 
preserved  the 
report  of  a 
conversation 
of  l*heaetetus 
with  Socrates 
which  took 
place  just 
before  the 
latter's  death. 


They  enter 
the  house, 
and  Euclid 
produces  the 
roll,  which  his 
servant  reads 
to  them. 


anything  else  of  him.  But  why  did  he  go  on,  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  Megara? 

Euc.  He  wanted  to  get  home:  although  I  entreated  and 
advised  him  to  remain,  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  so  I  set 
him  on  his  way,  and  turned  back,  and  then  I  remembered 
what  Socrates  had  said  of  him,  and  thought  how  remarkably 
this,  like  all  his  predictions,  had  been  fulfilled.  I  believe 
that  he  had  seen  him  a  little  before  his  own  death,  when 
Theaetetus  was  a  youth,  and  he  had  a  memorable  conversa- 
tion with  him,  which  he  repeated  to  me  when  I  came  to 
Athens ;  he  was  full  of  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  said 
that  he  would  most  certainly  be  a  great  man,  if  he  lived. 

.  Terp,  The  prophecy  has  certainly  been  fulfilled ;  but  what 
was  the  conversation?  can  you  tell  me? 

Euc,  No,  indeed,  not  offhand;  but  I  took  notes  of  it  as  14 
soon  as  I  got  home ;  these  I  filled  up  from  memory,  writing 
them  out  at  leisure ;  and  whenever  I  went  to  Athens,  I  asked 
Socrates  about  any  point  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  on  my 
return  I  made  corrections;  thus  I  have  nearly  the  whole 
conversation  written  down. 

Tcrp.  I  remember  —  you  told  me ;  and  I  have  always  been 
intending  to  ask  you  to  show  me  the  writing,  but  have  put 
off  doing  so ;  and  now,  why  should  we  not  read  it  through  ? 

—  having  just  come  from  the  country,  I  should  greatly  like  to 
rest. 

Euc.  I  too  shall  be  ver)^  glad  of  a  rest,  for  I  went  with 
Theaetetus  as  far  as  Erineum.  Let  us  go  in,  then,  and,  while 
we  are  reposing,  the  servant  shall  read  to  us. 

Tcrp.  Very  good. 

Euc.  Here  is  the  roll,  Terpsion ;  I  may  observe  that  I 
have  introduced  Socrates,  not  as  narrating  to  me,  but  as 
actually   conversing  with   the  persons  whom  he  mentioned 

—  these  were,  Theodorus  the  geometrician  (of  Cyrene),  and 
Theaetetus.  1  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
interlocutory  words  *  I  said,'  *  I  remarked,*  which  he  used 
when  hq  spoke  of  himself,  and  again,  *  he  agreed,*  or  *  dis- 
agreed,' in  the  answer,  lest  the  repetition  of  them  should  be 
troublesome. 

Terp.  Quite  right,  Euclid. 

Euc.  And  now,  boy,  you  may  take  the  roll  and  read. 


t 


Tktatletits.  the  youthful  matkematuian. 

EuclWs  serrant  reads.  ""^ 

SivntUs.  If  [  cared  enough  about  the  Cyrenians,  Thco-   ^"""^ 
d'tnis,  I  would  ask  you  w)iclhcr  there  are  any  rising  geo-    '''*'l***'f^ 
mctriciaQS  or  philosopher)  in  that  part  of  the  world.     But  I    Snc»tB, 
am  more  interested  in  our  own  Athenian  youth,  and  I  would   -iw>dunui>i 
rather   know    who    among   them    are    likely    to  do  well.     1    "-V"™  i"  •" 
obsen'c  them  as  far  as  I  can  myself,  and  I  enquire  of  any  juiHuni. 
one  whom  they  follow,  and  I  see  that  a  great  many  of  them  '''"."^' 
follow  you,  in  which  they  are  quite  right,  considering  your  pmrniMU 
eminence  in  geometry  and  in  other  ways.     TcH  me  then,  if  '"V'j™™ 
yi>u  have  met  with  any  one  who  is  good  for  anything. 

T^eeiianis.  Yes.  Socraies,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  n««ion.. 
one  very  remarkable  Athenian  youth,  whom  1  commend  lo  |^"J^„ 
you  as  well  worthy  of  your  atleniion,  If  he  had  been  a  ihemmurf 
beauty  1  should  have  been  afraid  to  praise  him,  lest  you  ^^^^^ 
should  suppose  that  I  was  in  love  with  him :  but  he  is  no  »« n° 
'beauty,  and  you  must  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that  he  is  ^JI'uV^' 

like  you ;  for  he  has  a  snub  nose  and  projecting  eyes,  sooue*. 
although  these  features  arc  less  marked  in  him  than  in  you. 
.Seeing,  then,  that  he  has  no  personal  attractions,  I  may 
fieely  say,  that  in  all  my  acquaintance,  which  is  very  large, 

itever  knew  any  one  who  was  his  equal  in  natural  gifts : 
'tor  he  has  a    quickness    of  apprehension   which   is    almost 

irivalled.  and  he  is  exceedingly  gentle,  and  also  the  most 
tmageous  of  men  :  there  is  a  union  of  qualities  in  him  such 

1  have  never  seen  in  any  other,  and  should  scarcely  have 

lught  possible;  for  those  who,  like  him,  have  quick  and 

dy  and  retentive  wits,  have  generally  also  quick  tempers ; 
ti)cy  arc  ships  without  ballast,  and  go  darting  about,  and  are 
mad  rather  than  courageous;  and  the  steadier  sort,  when 
they  have  to  face  study,  prove  stupid  and  cannot  remember. 
Whereas  he  moves  surely  and  smoothly  and  successfully  in 
the  path  of  knowledge  and  enquiry ;  and  he  is  full  of  gentle- 
ness, flowing  on  wlently  like  a  river  of  oil ;  at  his  age,  it  is 
WondcrfuL 

Sm.  Thai  is  good  news;  whose  son  is  he? 

Thfod.  The  name  of  his  father  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  n.,^  yuuiii. 
youth  himself  is  the  middle  one  of  those  who  are  approach-  '^^^'^ 
ing  us;  he  and  his  companions  have  been  anointing  them-  phnmiuii, 
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Socrates  lu-gras  to  argue  ivith    Theaetetus. 

selves    in    tht    outer    court,    and    now  they    seem    to  have 
finished,  and  are  coining  towards  us.     Look  and  see  wheOiet 


you 


know  him. 


he 


H 


So(.  I  know  the  youth,  but  I  do  not  know  his  n 
is  the  son  of  Euphronius  the  Sunian,  who  was  himself  a-^ 
eminent  man,  and  such  another  as  his  son  is,  according  to 
your  account  of  him;  I  beheve  that  he  left  a  considerately 
fortune. 

Hieod.  Theaetetus,  Socrates,  is  his  name;  but  I  rath^ 
think  that  the  property  disappeared  in  the  hands  of  trustee^*- 
notwithstanding  which  he  is  wonderfully  liberal. 

Soc.  He  must  be  a  fine  fellow ;  tell  him  to  come  and 
by  me. 

Tlievtt.  I   will.     Come  hither,  Theaetetus,  and  sit  by 
crates. 

Soc.  By  all  means,  Theaetetus,  in  order  that  I  may 
the  reflection  of  myself  in  your  face,  for  Theodorus  says  th 
we  are  ahke ;  and  yet  if  each  of  us  held  in  his  hands  a  lyT 
and  he  said  that  they  were  tuned  alike,  should  we  at  oni 
take  his  word,  or  should  we  ask  whether  he  who  said  so  w; 
or  was  not  a  musician? 

Theaetctui.  We  should  ask. 

Soi.  And  if  we  found  that  he  was,  we  should  lake  h 
word ;  and  if  not,  not? 

TTuaet.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  this  supposed  hkeness  of  our  faces  is  a  matt 
of  any  interest  to  us,  we  should  enquire  whether  he  who  sa- 
that  we  are  alike  is  a  painter  or  not? 

Theaet.  Certainly  we  should. 

Soc.  And  is  Theodorus  a  painter? 

Tlieaet.  I  never  heard  that  he  was. 

Soc.  Is  he  a  geometrician? 

Tlicact.  Of  course  he  is,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  is  he  an  astronomer  and  calculator  and  musician 
and  in  general  an  educated  man? 

Theaet.  I  think  so. 

Soc.  If,  then,  he  remarks  on  a  similarity  in  our  persorm^j 
either  by  way  of  praise  or  blame,  there  is  no  particul^*'' 
reason  why  we  should  attend  to  him. 

Theaet.  I  should  say  not. 


\ 
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Il7i,u  ts  hwwicdgcf 

But  if  he  praises  the  virtue  or  wisdom  which  are 
the  mental  endowments  of  either  of  us,  then  he  who  hears  ! 
the   praises  will   nalurally  dtsire   to   examine   him   who   is 
,  praised :  and  he  again  should  be  willing  to  exhibit  himself.        ' 
neatt.  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Sec.  Then  now  is  the  time,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  for  me  tn  ] 
(amine,  and  for  you  to  exhibit ;  since  although  Theodoras  ; 
PJbs  praised  many  a  citizen  and  stranger  in  my  hearing,  never  [ 
Tdid  I  hear  him  praise  any  one  as  he  has  been  praising  you.       i 
Thetut.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Socrates ;   hut  what  if  he  was  \ 
only  in  jest?  i 

See,   Nay,  Theodoras  is  not  given  lo  jesting ;  and  I  cannot  ' 
allow  you  to  retract  your  consent  on  any  such  pretence  as 
that,      If  you  do,  he  will  have  to  swear  to  his  words;  and  we 
are  perfectly  sure  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  impugn  him. 
Do  not  be  shy  then,  but  stand  to  your  word. 
Tlitaet.  I  suppose  I  must,  if  you  wish  it. 
Sec.   In  the  first  plare,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  you  learn 
of  Theodoras:  something  of  geometry,  iwrhaps? 
Tluaet.  Yes. 

StK.  And  astronomy  and  harmony  and  calculation? 
Theatt.   I  do  my  best. 

fcS(X.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  so  do  I ;  and  my  desire  is  to  icara  s 
■  him,  or  of  anybwly  who  seems  to  understand  these  things.  \ 
nd   1   get  on  pretty  well  in  general ;  but  there  is  a  little  i 
difficulty  which  I  want  you  and  the  company  lo  aid  me  in 
investigating.      Will   you   answer  me  a    question:    'Is  not 
learning  growing  wiser  about  that  which  you  learn?' 

ITTitael.  Of  course. 
&K.  And  by  wisdom  the  wise  are  wise? 
TTteaet.  Yes. 
Soe.  And  is  that  different  in  any  way  from  knowledge? 
TTuaet.   What? 
See.  Wisdom ;  are  noi  men  wise  in  that  which  they  know? 
TTieaet.  Certainly  they  are.  i 

Soe.  Then  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  the  same? 
Theaet.  Ves, 
Sac.   Herein  lies  the  difficulty  which  I  can  never  solve  to   ! 
my  satisfaction  —  What  is  knowledge?     Can  we  answer  that  J 
question?       What  say    you?    which   of  us  will  speak  first?   c 
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Theaetetus  is  compelled  to  answer. 


TheaeUtut. 

Socrates, 

Thbooorus, 

Thbakteti'5. 

Who  will 
answer? — 
A  pause. 


At  the  sug* 
gestion  of 
Theodorus 
Theaetetus 
is  invited  to 
reply  and 
consents. 


In  his  answer, 
instead  c>f 
giving  a  gen- 
eral definition 
of  knowledge, 
he  enumerates 
its  parts. 


whoever  misses  shall  sit  down,  as  at  a  game  of  ball,  and  shall 
be  donkey,  as  the  boys  say;  he  who  lasts  out  his  com- 
petitors in  the  game  without  missing,  shall  be  oiu*  king,  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  putting  to  us  any  questions  which  he 
pleases  .  .  .  Why  is  there  no  reply?  I  hope,  Theodorus, 
that  I  am  not  betrayed  into  rudeness  by  my  love  of  con- 
versation? I  only  want  to  make  us  talk  and  be  friendly  and 
sociable. 

Theod,  The  reverse  of  rudeness,  Socrates:  but  I  would 
rather  that  you  would  ask  one  of  the  young  fellows ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  I  am  unused  to  your  game  of  question  and 
answer,  and  I  am  too  old  to  learn ;  the  young  will  be  more 
suitable,  and  they  will  improve  more  than  I  shall,  for  youth 
is  always  able  to  improve.  And  so  having  made  a  beginning 
with  Theaetetus,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  on  with  him  and 
not  let  him  off. 

Soc,  Do  you  hear,  Theaetetus,  what  Theodorus  sa)rs?  The 
philosopher,  whom  you  would  not  like  to  disobey,  and  whose 
word  ought  to  be  a  command  to  a  young  man,  bids  me  inter- 
rogate you.  Take  courage,  then,  and  nobly  say  what  you 
think  that  knowledge  is. 

Theaet,  Well,  Socrates,  I  will  answer  as  you  and  he  bid 
me ;  and  if  I  make  a  mistake,  you  will  doubtless  correct  me. 

Soc,  We  will,  if  we  can. 

Theact,  Then,  I  think  that  the  sciences  which  I  learn  from 
Theodorus  —  geometry,  and  those  which  you  just  now  men- 
tioned —  are  knowledge ;  and  I  would  include  the  art  of  the 
cobbler  and  other  craftsmen ;  these,  each  and  all  of  them,  are 
knowledge. 

Soc,  Too  much,  Theaetetus,  too  much;  the  nobility  and 
liberality  of  your  nature  make  you  give  many  and  diverse 
things,  when  I  am  asking  for  one  simple  thing. 

Theaei,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Soc,  Perhaps  nothing.  I  will  endeavour,  however,  to  ex- 
plain what  I  believe  to  be  my  meaning :  When  you  speak  of 
cobbling,  you  mean  the  art  or  science  of  making  shoes? 

Theaet,  Just  so. 

Soc,  And  when  you  speak  of  caq)entering,  you  mean  the 
art  of  making  wooden  implements? 

Theact  I  do. 
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Soc,  In  both  cases  you  define  the  subject-matter  of  each   Theaetetus. 

of  the  two  arts?  Socrates, 

Theaet,  True.  thkaktetus. 

Soc.  But  that,  Theaetetus,  was  not  the  point  of  my  question :    ^"*^**  f """ 

^  "^    ^  merauon 

we  wanted  to  know  not  the  subjects,  nor  yet  the  number  of  \&  not 
the  arts  or  sciences,  for  we  were  not  going  to  count  them,  but  <*«*»n"»on. 
we  wanted  to  know  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract. 
Am  I  not  right? 

Theaet,  Perfectly  right. 
147        Soc,  Let  me  offer  an  illustration:   Suppose  that  a  person   Socrates  in- 
were  to  ask  about  some  very  trivial  and  obvious  thing —  uSration*" 
for  example,  What  is  clay?    and  we   were   to   reply,    that  the  son  of 
there  is  a  clay  of  potters,  there  is  a  clay  of  oven -makers,  ^^^. 
there  is  a  clay  of  brick-makers ;   would  not  the  answer  be 
ridiculous? 

Theaet.  Truly. 

Sac.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  an  absurdity  in 
assuming  that  he  who  asked  the  question  would  understand 
from  our  answer  the  nature  of  *  clay,*  merely  because  we 
added  *  of  the  image-makers,*  or  of  any  other  workers.  How 
can  a  man  understand  the  name  of  anything,  when  he  does 
not  know  the  nature  of  it? 

TTieaet,  He  cannot. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  does  not  know  what  science  or  know- 
ledge is,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  art  or  science  of  making 
shoes? 

Theaet.  None. 

Soc.  Nor  of  any  other  science? 

Theaet.  No. 

Soc.  And  when  a  man  is  asked  what  science  or  knowledge 
is,  to  give  in  answer  the  name  of  some  art  or  science  is 
ridiculous;  for  the  question  is,  *What  is  knowledge?  *  and 
he  replies,  *  A  knowledge  of  this  or  that.* 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  Moreover,  he  might  answer  shortly  and  simply,  but 
he  makes  an  enormous  circuit.  For  example,  when  asked 
about  the  clay,  he  might  have  said  simply,  that  clay  is 
moistened  earth  —  what  sort  of  clay  is  not  to  the  point. 

Theaet.  Yes,  Socrates,  there  is  no  difficulty  as  you  put  the 
question.     You  mean,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  something  like 
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Illustration  taken  from  mathematics. 


Theaetetns. 

Socrates, 
Thbastktus. 

Theaetetus 
sees  Socrates* 
drift,  and  tells 
how  he  had 
invented  gen- 
eral terms  for 
the  two  kind^ 
of  roots, 
lengths  and 
powers. 


But  he  can- 
not fpve  a 
definition  of 
knowledge. 


what  occurred  to  me  and  to  my  friend  here,  your  namesake 
Socrates,  in  a  recent  discussion. 

Soc..  What  was  that,  Theaetetus? 

Theaet.  Theodorus  was  writing  out  for  us  something  about 
roots,  such  as  the  roots  of  three  or  five,  showing  that  they 
are  incommensurable  by  the  unit:  he  selected  other  ex- 
amples up  to  seventeen  —  there  he  stopped.  Now  as  there 
are  innumerable  roots,  the  notion  occurred  to  us  of  attempting 
to  include  them  all  under  one  name  or  class. 

Soc.  And  did  you  find  such  a  class? 

Theaet,  I  think  that  we  did ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion. 

Soc,  Let  me  hear. 

Theaet,  We  divided  all  numbers  into  two  classes:  those 
which  are  made  up  of  equal  factors  multiplying  into  one 
another,  which  we  compared  to  square  figures  and  called 
square  or  equilateral  numbers ; —  that  was  one  class. 

Soc,  Very  good. 

Theaet,  The  intermediate  numbers,  such  as  three  and  five, 
and  every  other  number  which  is  made  up  of  unequal  factors,  14 
either  of  a  greater  multiplied  by  a  less,  or  of  a  less  multiplied 
by  a  greater,  and  when  regarded  as  a  figure,  is  contained  in 
unequal  sides ; —  all  these  we  compared  to  oblong  figures, 
and  called  them  oblong  numbers. 

Soc,  Capital;  and  what  followed? 

Theaet,  The  lines,  or  sides,  which  have  for  their  squares 
the  equilateral  plane  numbers,  were  called  by  us  lengths 
or  magnitudes;  and  the  lines  which  are  the  roots  of  (or 
whose  scjuares  are  equal  to)  the  oblong  numbers,  were  called 
powers  or  roots ;  the  reason  of  this  latter  name  being,  that 
they  are  commensurable  with  the  former  [i.  e.  with  the  so- 
called  lengths  or  magnitudes]  not  in  linear  measurement,  but 
in  the  value  of  the  superficial  content  of  their  squares ;  and 
the  same  about  solids. 

Soc,  Excellent,  my  boys ;  I  think  that  you  fully  justify  the 
praises  of  Theodorus,  and  that  he  will  not  be  found  guilty 
of  false  witness. 

Theaet.  But  I  am  unal)le,  Socrates,  to  give  you  a  similar 
answer  about  knowledge,  which  is  what  you  appear  to  want ; 
and  therefore  Theodorus  is  a  deceiver  after  all. 
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Soc.  Well,  but  if.  some  one  were  to  praise  you  for  running,   ThtMUtus. 
and  to  say  that  he  never  met  your  equal  among  boys,  and  Socrates. 
afterwards  you  were  beaten  in  a  race  by  a  grown-up  man,  Thkaetktus. 
who  was  a  great  runner  —  would  the  praise  be  any  the  less 
true? 

Tluaet.  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  And  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  so 
small  a  matter,  as  I  just  now  said?  Is  it  not  one  which 
would  task  the  powers  of  men  perfect  in  every  way? 

Thaict.  By  heaven,  they  should  be  the  top  of  all  per- 
fection ! 

Soc,  Well,  then,  be  of  good  cheer;  do  not  say  that 
Theodorus  was  mistaken  about  you,  but  do  your  best  to 
ascertain  the  true  nature  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  other 
things. 

Theact,  I  am  eager  enough,  Socrates,  if  that  would  bring 
to  light  the  truth. 

Soc,  Come,  you  made  a  good  beginning  just  now ;  let  your 
own  answer  about  roots  be  your  model,  and  as  you  compre- 
hended them  all  in  one  class,  try  and  bring  the  many  sorts  of 
knowledge  under  one  definition. 

Tfieact,  I  can  assure  you,  Socrates,  that  I  have  tried  very 
often,  when  the  report  of  questions  asked  by  you  was  brought 
to  me ;  but  I  can  neither  persuade  myself  that  I  have  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  give,  nor  hear  of  any  one  who  answers  as 
you  would  have  him ;  and  I  cannot  shake  off  a  feeling  of 
anxiety. 

Soc,  These  are  the  pangs  of  labour,  my  dear  Theaetetus ;   Socratcs 
you  have  something  within  you  which  you  are  bringing  to  ^cognisM 
the  birth.  of  labour.   • 

Tlieact.  I  do  not  know,  Socrates ;   I  only  say  what  I  feel.  , 

Soc,  And  have  you  never  heard,  simpleton,  that  I  am 
the  son  of  a  midwife,  brave  and  burly,  whose  name  was 
Phaenarete? 

lluact.  Yes,  I  have. 

Soc,  And  that  I  myself  practise  midwifery? 

TTieaet,  No,  never. 

Soc.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  do  though,  my  friend:   but  you   Socrates  a 
must  not  reveal  the  secret,  as  the  world  in  general  have  not   "J'*^*'^* . 

*  "  Hut  this  IS 

found  me  out ;  and  therefore  they  only  say  of  me,  that  1  am   a  secret 
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Socrates  and  the  midwives. 


Tkeaetthu. 
Socrates, 

TlIKABTVTUS. 


Like  the 
mid  wives, 
he  is  past 
bearing. 


the  Strangest  of  mortals  and  drive  men  to  their  wits'  end. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  too? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason? 

Theaet,  By  all  means. 

Soc,  Bear  in  mind  the  whole  business  of  the  midwives, 
and  then  you  will  see  my  meaning  better: — No  woman,  as 
you  are  probably  aware,  who  is  still  able  to  conceive  and 
bear,  attends  other  women,  but  only  those  who  are  past 
bearing. 

T/icaet,  Yes,  I  know. 

Soc,  The  reason  of  this  is  .said  to  be  that  Artemis  —  the 
goddess  of  childbirth  —  is  not  a  mother,  and  she  honours 
those  who  are  like  herself;  but  she  could  not  allow  the 
barren  to  be  midwives,  because  human  nature  cannot  know 
the  mystery  of  an  art  without  experience ;  and  therefore  she 
a.ssigned  this  office  to  those  who  are  too  old  to  bear. 

Thcact.  I  dare  say. 

S)c,  And  I  dare  say  too,  or  rather  I  am  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  midwives  know  better  than  others  who  is  pregnant 
and  who  is  not? 

Thcaet,  Very  true. 

Sk.  And  by  the  use  of  j^otions  and  incantations  they  are 
able  to  arouse  the  pangs  and  to  soothe  them  at  will ;  they 
ran  make  those  bear  who  have  a  difficulty  in  bearing,  and 
if  they  think  fit  they  can  smother  the  embryo  in  the  womb. 

Tlieact.  They  can. 

SiK,  Did  you  ever  remark  that  they  are  also  most  cunning 
matchmakers,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  unions 
arc  likely  to  produce  a  brave  brood? 

Thcaet.   No,  never. 

Soc.  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  their  greatest  pride, 
more  than  cutting  the  umbilical  cord.  And  if  you  reflect, 
you  will  see  that  the  same  art  which  cultivates  and  gathers  in 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  will  be  most  likely  to  know  in  what 
soils  the  several  plants  or  seeds  should  be  deposited. 

Thcaet.  Yes,  the  same  art. 

Sk.  And  do  you  suppose  that  with  women  the  case  is 
otherwise  ? 

Thcaet.   I  should  think  not. 


K 


■  the  true  wielu-ife. 

SiK.  Ceriainly  noi ;  bui  midwive^  are  respectable  women 
who  have  a  character  to  lose,  and  they  avoid  this  department 
of  their  profession,  became  they  are  afraid  of  being  called 
procuresses,  which  is  a  name  given  to  those  who  join  to- 
gether man  and  woman  in  an  unlawful  and  unscientific  way; 
and  yet  the  true  midwife  is  also  the  true  and  only  maKi- 
maker. 

7»rtw/.  Clearly. 

Siv,  Such  are  the  midwives,  whose  task  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  but  not  so  important  as  mine ;  for  women  do 
not  bring  into  the  workl  at  one  time  real  children,  and  at 
another  time  counterfeits  which  are  with  difTiculiy  distin- 
guished from  them ;  if  they  did,  then  the  discernment  of  the 
true  and  false  birth  would  be  the  crowning  achievement  of 
die  art  of  ntidwifeiy  —  you  would  think  so? 
Tkeoft.  Indeed  I  should. 

StH.  Well,  my  art  of  midwifery  is  in  most  respects  likeli 

theirs ;  but  differs,  in   tliat    I    attend   men   and  not  women^ 

and   I  look  after  their  souls  when  they  are  in  Ia1x>ur,  and  not 

r  their  bodies:  and  the  triumph  o(  my  art  is  in  thoroughly 

camining  whether  the  tliought  which  the  mind  of  the  young 

uin  brings  forth  is  a  false  idol  or  a  noble  and  true  birth. 

jid  liLe  the  midwives,  I  am  barren,  and  the  reproach  which 

\  often  made  against  me,  that  I  ask  questions  of  others  and 

■  not  the  wit  to  answer  them  myself,  is  very  just  —  the 

i,  that  the  god  compels  me  to  he  a  midwife,  hut  does 

t  allow  me  to  bring  forth.     And  therefore  I  am  not  myself 

wise,  nor  have   I    anything   to  show   which   is   the 

nveniion  or  birth  of  my  own  soul,  but  those  who  converse 

1  me  profit.     Some  of  them  appear  dull  enough  at  fintt, 

Plbut  afterwards,  as  our  acquaintance  ripens,  if   the  god  is 

niciuus  to  them,  they  all  iqake  astonishing  progress ;  and 

i  is  in  the  opinion  of  others  as  well  as  in  their  own.     It 

i  quite  clear  that   they  never  teamed   anything  from  me ; 

•  many  fine  discoveries  to  which  they  chng  are  of  their 

n  making.     But  to  me  and  the  god  they  ctwe  their  deliveryj 

And  the   proof   of  my  words   is,  that   many  of    them    in 

leir  ignorance,  either  in  their   self-conceit    despising    me, 

■  falling  under  the  influence  of  otherii ',  have  gone  away 

-  '  Rending  with  tlie  BixlleiaD  MS.  ^  avnA  inf  HXuv  reuMviri. 


the  body. 
Km,  unliLi 
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Theactctus  is  in  labour. 
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siibiiiit  him- 
self to  the 
trvntment, 
nnil  not  to 
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idol  is  taken 
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too  soon ;  and  have  not  only  lost  the  children  of  whom 
I  had  previously  delivered  them  by  an  ill  bringing  up,  but 
have  stifled  whatever  else  they  had  in  them  by  evil  com- 
munications, being  fonder  of  lies  and  shams  than  of  the 
truth ;  and  they  have  at  last  ended  by  seeing  themselves, 
as  others  see  them,  to  be  great  fools.  Aristeides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  is  one  of  them,  and  there  are  many  others.  15 
The  truants  often  return  to  me,  and  beg  that  I  would  consort 
with  them  again  —  they  are  ready  to  go  to  me  on  their  knees 
—  and  then,  if  my  familiar  allows,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  I  receive  them,  and  they  begin  to  grow  again.  Dire 
are  the  pangs  which  my  art  is  able  to  arouse  and  to  allay 
in  those  who  consort  with  me,  just  like  the  pangs  of  women 
in  childbirth ;  night  and  day  they  are  full  of  perplexity  and 
travail  which  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  women.  So 
much  for  them.  And  there  are  others,  Theaetetus,  who 
come  to  me  apparently  having  nothing  in  them;  and  as 
I  know  that  they  have  no  need  of  my  art,  I  coax  them  into 
marrying  some  one,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  can  generally 
tell  who  is  likely  to  do  them  good.  Many  of  them  I  have 
given  away  to  Prodicus,  and  many  to  other  inspired  sages. 
I  tell  you  this  long  story,  friend  Theaetetus,  because  I  sus- 
pect, as  indeed  you  seem  to  think  yourself,  that  you  are 
in  labour  —  great  with  some  conception.  Come  then  to  me, 
who  am  a  midwife's  son  and  myself  a  midwife,  and  do  your 
best  to  answer  the  questions  which  I  will  ask  you.  And 
if  I  abstract  and  expose  your  first-bom,  because  I  discover 
upon  inspection  that  the  conception  which  you  have  formed 
is  a  vain  shadow,  do  not  quarrel  with  me  on  that  account,  as 
the  manner  of  women  is  when  their  first  children  are  taken 
from  them.  For  I  have  actually  known  .some  who  were 
ready  to  bite  me  when  I  dej^rived  them  of  a  darling  folly ; 
they  (lid  not  perceive  that  I  acted  from  goodwill,  not  knowing 
that  no  god  is  the  enemy  of  man  —  that  was  not  within  the 
range  of  their  ideas ;  neither  am  I  their  enemy  in  all  this, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  admit  falsehood,  or  to  stifle 
the  truth.  ( )nce  more,  then,  Theaetetus,  I  repeat  my  old 
(juestion,  '  What  is  knowledge?'  —  and  do  not  say  that  you 
cannot  tell ;  l)ut  (|uit  yourself  like  a  man,  and  by  the  help  of 
(iod  you  will  be  able  to  tell. 
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llieaet.  At  any  rate,   Socrates,  after  such  an  exhortation    Tkcaetetus. 
1   should  be  ashamed  of  not  trying  to  do  my  best.     Now  Socrates. 
he  who  knows  perceives  what  he  knows,  and,  a*  far  as  I  can   ^'"kaetbtus. 
see  at  present,  knowledge  is  perception.  '"  answer  10 

S(K,  Bravely   said,   boy;   that   is   the  way  m  which   you  he  boldly 
should    express   your   opinion.     And   now,  let   us  examine  J?*'**^V. 
together   this   conception   of   yours,  and   see  whether   it   is  u  perception, 
a  true  birth  or  a  mere  wind-egg: — You  say  that  knowledge 
is  perception? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soc,  Well,  you  have  delivered  yourself  of  a  very  important  Thw  b  only 
52  doctrine  about  knowledge ;  it  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  Prota-  "" eLp%^^ 
goras,  who  has  another  way  of  expressing  it.     Man,  he  says,  Protagoras' 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  the  existence  of  things  that  .  Man"u  ih* 
are,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  things  that  are  not: — You  measure  of 
Mve  read  him?  f,*3^ 

Theaet,  O  yes,  again  and  again.  are  as  they 

Soc,  Does  he  not  say  that  things  are  to  you  such  as  they  yoS^me 
appear  to  you,  and  to  me  such  as  they  appear  to  me,  and  that  at  any 

.V  •>  moment. 

you  and  I  are  men? 

Theaet,  Yes,  he  says  so. 

Soc,  A  wise  man  is  not  likely  to  talk  nonsense.  Let  us 
try  to  understand  him :  the  same  wind  is  blowing,  and  yet 
one  of  us  may  be  cold  and  the  other  not,  or  one  may  be 
slightly  and  the  other  very  cold? 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Soc,  Now  is  the  wind,  regarded  not  in  relation  to  us  but 
absolutely,  cold  or  not ;  or  are  we  to  say,  with  Protagoras, 
that  the  wind  is  cold  to  him  who  is  cold,  and  not  to  him 
who  is  not? 

Theaet.  I  suppose  the  last. 

Soc,  Then  it  must  appear  so  to  each  of  them? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  *  appears  to  him '  means  the  same  as  *  he  per- 
ceives.' 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc,  Then  appearing  and  perceiving  coincide  in  the  case  This  is  true 
of  hot  and  cold,  and  in  similar  instances ;   for  things  appear, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  to  each  one  such  as  he  perceives 
them? 


in  some 
ca&es. 
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The  secret  of  Protagoras. 


Theaetettu, 

socratks, 
Theakteti's. 


But  Prou- 
gora-s  had 
aim  a  hidden 
meaning, — 
'  All  things 
are  relative 
and  in  mo- 
tion.'    In  this 
the  ancients 
agree  with 
him. 


Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  perception  is  always  of  existence,  and  being  the 
same  as  knowledge  is  unerring? 

Theaet.  Clearly. 

Soc,  In  the  name  of  the  Graces,  what  an  almighty  wise 
man  Protagoras  must  have  been!  He  spoke  these  things  in 
a  parable  to  the  common  herd,  like  you  and  me,  but  told  the 
truth,  *  his  Truth  *,*  in  secret  to  his  own  disciples. 

ThfOft,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Soc,  I  am  about  to  speak  of  a  high  argument,  in  which  all 
things  are  said  to  be  relative ;  you  cannot  rightly  call  any- 
thing by  any  name,  such  as  great  or  small,  heavy  or  light,  for 
the  great  will  be  small  and  the  heavy  light  —  there  is  no 
single  thing  or  quality,  but  out  of  motion  and  change  and 
admixture  all  things  are  becoming  relatively  to  one  another, 
which  '  becoming '  is  by  us  incorrectly  called  being,  but  is 
really  becoming,  for  nothing  ever  is,  but  all  things  are 
becoming.  Summon  all  philosophers  —  Protagoras,  Hera- 
cleitus,  Empedocles,  and  the  rest  of  them,  one  after  another, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Parmenides  they  will  agree  with 
you  in  this.  Summon  the  great  masters  of  either  kind  of 
poetry  —  Epicharmus,  the  prince  of  Comedy,  and  Homer  of 
Tragedy  ;  when  the  latter  sings  of 

*  Ocean  whence  sprang  the  gods,  and  mother  Tethys,' 


The  praises 
of  motion. 


does  he  not  mean  that  all  things  are  the  offspring  of  flux 
and  motion? 

Thcatt,   I  think  so. 

Soc,  And  who  could  take  up  arms  against  such  a  great 
army  having  Homer  for  its  general,  and  not  appear  ridicu- 
lous 2? 

Theaet.  Who  indeed,  Socrates? 

Soc,  Yes,  Theaetetus ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  proofs 
which  will  show  that  motion  is  the  source  of  what  is  called 
being  and  becoming,  and  inactivity  of  not-being  and  destruc- 
tion ;  for  fire  and  warmth,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  and  guardian  of  all  other  things,  are  bom  of  move- 


*  In  allu.sion  to  a  book  of  Protagoras*  which  bore  this  title. 

*  Cp.  Cratylus  401  E  ff. 
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ment  and  of  friction,  which  is  a  kind  of  motion  * ; —  is  not  this   rhtaetetus. 

the  origin  of  fire?  Socrates, 

Theaet,  It  is.  Thkaetetus, 

Soc.  And  the  race   of  animals  is  generated  in  the  same  i^y««oi»on 

all  things 
way  r  arc  gcncr- 

Huaet,  Certainly.  atcd,and 

body  and 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  bodily  habit  spoiled  by  rest  and  idle-  soui,  water 
ness,  but  preserved  for  a  long  time  ^  by  motion  and  exercise  ?  ^^  **''•  *"* 

TTieaet.  True.  served  by  it 

Soc.  And  what  of  the  mental  habit?  Is  not  the  soul 
informed,  and  improved,  and  preserved  by  study  and  atten- 
tion, which  are  motions ;  but  when  at  rest,  which  in  the  soul 
only  means  want  of  attention  and  study,  is  uninformed,  and 
speedily  forgets  whatever  she  has  learned? 

ITiecut.  True. 

Soc.  Then  motion  is  a  good,  and  rest  an  evil,  to  the  soul 
as  well  as  to  the  body? 

Theaet.  Clearly. 

Soc.  I  may  add,  that  breathless  calm,  stillness  and  the  like  The  clinching 
waste  and  impair,  while  wind  and  storm  preserve ;  and  the  ^^  g*^^°^ 
palmary  argument  of  all,  which  I  strongly  urge,  is  the  golden  chain, 
chain  in  Homer,  by  which  he  means  the  sun,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  so  long  as  the  sun  and  the  heavens  go  round  in 
their  orbits,  all  things  human  and  divine  are  and  are  pre- 
served, but  if  they  were  chained  up  and  their  motions  ceased, 
then  all  things  would  be  destroyed,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
turned  upside  down. 

Theaet,  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  you  have  truly  explained 
his  meaning. 

Soc.  Then  now  apply  his  doctrine  to  perception,  my  good   Again,  colour 
friend,  and  first  of  all  to  vision ;  that  which  you  call  white  *''  "*  T'l?" 

.  .  .  .     .  passing  be- 

colour  is  not  in  your  eyes,  and  is  not  a  distinct  thing  which   tween  the  eye 
exists  out  of  them.     And  you  must  not  assign  any  place  to  it :    *"**  "*  '^^^^^' 
for  if  it  had  position  it  would  be,  and  be  at  rest,  and  there 
would  be  no  process  of  becoming. 

Theaet.  Then  what  is  colour? 

Soc.  Let  us  carry  out  the  principle  which  has  just  been 
affirmed,  that  nothing  is  self-existent,  and  then  we  shall  see 

*  Reading  rwro  61  luvrfaic.  •  Reading  knl  iroXv. 
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that  white,  black,  and  every  other  colour,  arises  out  of  the 
eye  meeting  the  appropriate  motion,  and  that  what  we  call  a 
colour  is  in  each  case  neither  the  active  nor  the  passive 
element,  but  something  which  passes  between  them,  and  is 
peculiar  to  each  percipient ;  are  you  quite  certain  that  the 
several  colours  appear  to  a  dog  or  to  any  animal  whatever 
as  they  appear  to  you? 

Theaet,  Far  from  it. 

Soc,  Or  that  anything  appears  the  same  to  you  as  to 
another  man?  Are  you  so  profoundly  convinced  of  this? 
Rather  would  it  not  be  true  that  it  never  appears  exactly  the 
same  to  you,  because  you  are  never  exactly  the  same? 

Thcaet,  The  latter. 

Soc,  And  if  that  with  which  I  compare  myself  in  size  *,  or 
which  I  apprehend  by  touch,  were  great  or  white  or  hot,  it 
could  not  become  different  by  mere  contact  with  another 
unless  it  actually  changed ;  nor  again,  if  the  comparing  or 
apprehending  subject  were  great  or  white  or  hot,  could  this, 
when  unchanged  from  within,  become  changed  by  any  ap- 
proximation or  affection  of  any  other  thing.  The  fact  is 
that  in  our  ordinary  way  of  speaking  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  driven  into  most  ridiculous  and  wonderful  contradictions, 
as  Protagoras  and  all  who  take  his  line  of  argument  would 
remark. 

T/ieact.  How?  and  of  what  sort  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  A  little  instance  will  sufficiently  explain  my  meaning : 
Here  are  six  dice,  which  are  more  by  a  half  when  compared 
with  four,  and  fewer  by  a  half  than  twelve  —  they,  are  more 
and  also  fewer.  How  can  you  or  any  one  maintain  the 
contrary  ? 

Thcaet,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  suppose  that  Protagoras  or  some  one  asks 
whether  anything  can  become  greater  or  more  if  not  by 
increasing,  how  would  you  answer  him,  Theaetetus? 

Thcaet,  I  should  say  *  No,'  Socrates,  if  I  were  to  speak  my 
mind  in  reference  to  this  last  question,  and  if  I  were  not 
afraid  of  contradicting  my  former  answer. 

Soc,  Capital!    excellent!    spoken   like  an  oracle,  my  boy! 


1  Reading  with  the  MSS.  ^  napafurpoifieOcu 


'isc  out  of  till-  violation  of  Inws  of  thought.  20' 

R^()   if  you  reply  '  Ves,'  there  will  be  a  case  for  Euripides ;    Thttuim. 
\  (or  our  tongue  will  be  unconvinced,  but  not  our  mind '.  Soc«>.t».. 

ntael.  Very  tnie.  T.n.=T«T<r 

Soc.  Tile  thoroughbred  Sophists,  who  know  all  that  can 
\  \k  known  about  the  mind,  and  argue  only  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  their  wits,  would  have  had  a  regular  sparring -match 
I  OVt-T  thill,  and  would  have  knocked  their  arguments  together 
I  finely.  But  you  and  I,  who  have  no  professional  aims,  only 
^desire  to  see  what  is  the  mutual  relation  of  these  principles, 
-  whether  ihey  are  consistent  with  each  other  or  not. 
Theatt.  Ves,  thai  would  be  my  desire. 

StK.  And  mine  too.     Bui  since  this  is  our  feeling,  and  Thr«u.w.ii 

i»ere   is  plenty  of  time,  why  should   we   not   calmly  and  Ji)"rf„,hi7g, 

;S    patiendy  review  our  own  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  examine   «tiii«  mMio 

and  see  what  these  appearances  in  us  really  are?     If  lam   i"*i^rBnbi) 

not  mistaken,  they  will  be  described  by  us  as  follows: — first,  tomtfcwn 

^^Uial  nothing  can   become   greater  or  less,  either  in  number  gm,„„iai 

^^■r  magnitude,   while  remaining  equal  to  itself  —  you  would  (OWiihoui 

Bgree?  :'';ri™ 

^P     7»ftb-/.  Yes.  ™^™ 

^H    Soc.  Secondly,  that  without   addition  or  subtraction   there  ditninuh 
^^K  no  increase  or  diminution  of  anything,  but  only  equality.         '*'  b^^hl' 
^  Theaet,  Quite  true.  "w«  nw  ' 

Soc.  Thirdly,  that  what   was  not   before   cannot  be  after-   •""'"""'w- 
wards.  without  becoming  and  having  become.  Thoea-wm 

^m      Theaet.  Ves,  truly.  ^X'™ 

^H  So(.  These  three  axioms,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are 
^Bfighling  with  one  another  in  our  minds  in  the  case  of  the 
^^  dice,  or,  again,  in  such  a  case  as  this  —  if  I  were  lo  say  that 
I,  who  am  of  a  certain  height  and  taller  than  you,  may  within 
a  year,  without  gaining  or  losing  in  height,  be  not  so  tall 
—  not  that  1  should  have  lost,  but  that  you  would  have  in- 
creased. In  such  a  case,  I  am  afterwards  what  I  once  was 
not,  and  yet  I  have  not  become ;  for  I  could  not  have 
become  without  becoming,  neither  could  I  have  become  less 
without  losing  somewhat  of  my  height ;  and  I  could  give  you 
ten  thousand  examples  of  similar  contradictions,  if  we  admit 
_tfiem  at  all.  I  believe  that  you  follow  me,  Theaetetus ;  for 
I  In  altasion  lo  the  well-knowD  line  of  Euripides,  Hippol.  612: 
1^  ^AmTii'  Ofiii/io;^,  i  Si  ^pl)v  Of^furof. 
VOt-    IV. — 14 
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I  suspect  that  you  have  thought  of  these  questions  befcMre 
now. 

TTieaet,  Yes,  Socrates,  and  I  am  amazed  when  I  think  of 
them;  by  the  Gods  I  am!  and  I  want  to  know  what  on 
earth  they  mean ;  and  there  are  times  when  my  head  quite 
swims  with  the  contemplation  of  them. 

Soc,  I  see,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  that  Theodoras  had  a 
true  insight  into  your  nature  when  he  said  that  you  were  a 
philosopher,  for  wonder  is  the  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  and 
philosophy  begins  in  wonder.  He  was  not  a  bad  genealogist 
who  said  that  Iris  (the  messenger  of  heaven)  is  the  child  of 
Thaumas  (wonder).  But  do  you  begin  to  see  what  is  the 
explanation  of  this  perplexity  on  the  hypothesis  which  we 
attribute  to  Protagoras? 

Theaet,  Not  as  yet. 

Soc,  Then  you  will  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  help  you  to 
unearth  the  hidden  '  truth '  of  a  famous  man  or  schooL 

Theaet,  To  be  sure,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 

Soc,  Take  a  look  round,  then,  and  see  that  none  of  the 
uninitiated  are  listening.  Now  by  the  uninitiated  I  mean  the 
people  who  believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  grasp  in 
their  hands,  and  who  will  not  allow  that  action  or  generation 
or  anything  invisible  can  have  real  existence. 

Theaet.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  they  are  very  hard  and 
impenetrable  mortals. 

Soc.  Yes,  my  boy,  outer  barbarians.  Far  more  ingenious  15 
are  the  brethren  whose  mysteries  I  am  about  to  reveal  to 
you.  Their  first  principle  is,  that  all  is  motion,  and  upon 
this  all  the  affections  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking  arc 
supposed  to  depend  :  there  is  nothing  but  motion,  which  has 
two  forms,  one  active  and  the  other  passive,  both  in  endless 
number ;  and  out  of  the  union  and  friction  of  them  there  is 
generated  a  progeny  endless  in  number,  having  two  forms, 
sense  and  the  object  of  sense,  which  are  ever  breaking  forth 
and  coming  to  the  birth  at  the  same  moment.  The  senses 
are  variously  named  hearing,  seeing,  smelling;  there  is  the 
sense  of  heat,  cold,  pleasure,  pain,  desire,  fear,  and  many 
more  which  have  names,  as  well  as  innumerable  others  which 
are  without  them  ;  each  has  its  kindred  object, —  each  variety 
of  colour  has  a  corresponding  variety  of  sight,  and  so  with 


Two  kinds  of  motion,  a  slower  and  a  quicker. 

"  sound  smd  hearing,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  senses  and  the 
objects  akin  to  them.  Do  you  see,  Theaetetus,  the  bearings 
of  this  tale  on  the  preceding  argument? 

TheatI,   Indeed  I  do  not. 

Soi.  Then  attend,  and  I  will  try  to  finish  the  story.  The 
purport  is  that  all  these  things  are  in  motion,  as  I  was  saying, 
and  that  this  motion  is  of  two  kinds,  a  slower  and  a  quicker ; 
and  the  slower  elements  have  their  motions  in  the  same  place 
and  with  reference  to  things  near  them,  and  so  ihey  beget ; 
but  what  is  begotten  is  swifter,  for  it  is  carried  to  and  fro,  and 
moves  from  place  to  place.  Apply  this  to  sense  : —  When  the 
eye  and  the  appropriate  object  meet  together  and  give  birth 
to  whiteness  and  the  sensation  connatural  with  it,  which  could 
not  have  been  given  by  either  of  them  going  elsewhere,  then, 
while  the  sight  is  flowing  from  the  eye,  whiteness  proceeds 
from  the  object  which  combines  in  producing  the  colour;  and 
so  the  eye  is  fullilled  with  sight,  and  really  sees,  and  becomes, 
not  sight,  but  a  seeing  eye  :  and  the  object  which  combined  to 
form  the  colour  is  fulfilled  with  whiteness,  and  becomes  not 
whiteness  but  a  white  thing,  whether  wood  or  stone  or  what- 
ever the  object  may  be  which  happens  to  be  coloiu'ed  white '. 
And  this  is  true  of  all  sensible  objects,  hard,  warm,  and  the  like, 
which  are  similarly  to  be  regarded,  as  I  was  saying  before, 
157  not  as  having  any  absolute  existence,  but  as  being  all  of  (hem 
of  whatever  kind  generated  by  motion  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another;  for  of  the  agent  and  patient,  as  existing  in 
separation,  no  trustworthy  conception,  as  they  say,  ran  be 
formed,  for  the  agent  has  no  existence  until  united  with  the 
patient,  and  the  patient  has  no  existence  until  united  with  the 
agent ;  and  that  which  by  uniting  with  something  becomes  an 
agent,  by  meeting  with  some  other  thing  is  converted  into  a 
patient.  And  from  all  these  considerations,  as  I  said  at  firel, 
there  arises  a  general  reflection,  that  there  is  no  one  self- 
ejcistent  thing,  but  everything  is  becoming  and  in  relation ; 
and  being  mv&X  be  altogether  abolished,  although  from  habit 
and  ignorance  we  are  compelled  even  in  this  discussion  to 
retain  the  use  of  the  term.  But  great  philosophers  lell  us 
that  we  are  not  to  allow  either  the  word  '  something,'  or 
'belonging  10  something,'  or  'to  me,'  or  'this'  or  'that,'  or 
'  Kcailing  mioiiv  or  dr^inr  and  oiniuing  xp"/'"' 
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any  other  detaining  name  to  be  used ;  in  the  language  of 
nature  all  things  are  being  created  and  destroyed,  coming 
into  being  and  passing  into  new  forms ;  nor  can  any  name  fix 
or  detain  them  ;  he  who  attempts  to  fix  them  is  easily  refuted. 
And  this  should  be  the  way  of  speaking,  not  only  of  particu- 
lars but  of  aggregates ;  such  aggregates  as  are  expressed  in 
the  word  *  man/  or  *  stone,*  or  any  name  of  an  animal  or  of 
a  class.  O  Theaetetus,  are  not  these  speculations  sweet 
as  honey?  And  do  you  not  like  the  taste  of  them  in  the 
mouth? 

T/icaet,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  Socrates ;  for,  indeed, 
I  cannot  make  out  whether  you  are  giving  your  own  opinion 
or  only  wanting  to  draw  me  out. 

Soc.  You  forget,  my  friend,  that  I  neither  know,  nor 
profess  to  know,  anything  of  these  matters;  you  are  the 
person  who  is  in  labour,  I  am  the  barren  midwife;  and  this 
is  why  I  soothe  you,  and  offer  you  one  good  thing  after 
another,  that  you  may  taste  them.  And  I  hope  that  I  may  at 
last  help  to  bring  your  own  opinion  into  the  light  of  day: 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  then  we  will  determine 
whether  what  you  have  brought  forth  is  only  a  wind-egg  or  a 
real  and  genuine  birth.  Hierefore,  keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
answer  like  a  man  what  you  think. 

Theact,  Ask  me. 

Soc,  Then  once  more :  Is  it  your  opinion  that  nothing  is 
but  what  becomes? — the  good  and  the  noble,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  things  which  we  were  jilst  now  mentioning? 

Theact,  When  I  hear  you  discoursing  in  this  style,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  and  I  am  very 
ready  to  assent. 

Soc,  Let  us  not  leave  the  argument  unfinished,  then ;  for 
there  still  remains  to  be  considered  an  objection  which  may 
be  raised  about  dreams  and  diseases,  in  particular  about 
madness,  and  the  various  illusions  of  hearing  and  sight,  or  of 
other  senses.  For  you  know  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
esse-percipi  theory  appears  to  be  unmistakably  refuted,  since  15 
in  dreams  and  illusions  we  certainly  have  false  perceptions ; 
and  far  from  saying  that  everything  is  which  appears,  we 
should  rather  say  that  nothing  is  which  appears. 

Tluact,  Very  true,  Socrates. 


The  difficiilly  occasioned  by  them. 

Soc.  But  then,  my  boy,  how  can  any  one  contend  thai 
koowledge  is  perception,  or  that  to  every  man  what  appears  f 
is?  ^ 

TTieael.  I  am  afraid  to  say,  Socrates,  that  I  have  nothing 
to  answer,  because  you  rebuked  me  just  now  for  making  this 
excuse ;  but  I  certainly  cannot  undertake  lo  argue  that  mad- 
men or  dreamers  think  truly,  when  they  imagine,  some  of 
ihem  that  they  are  gods,  and  others  that  they  can  fly,  and 
are  flying  in  their  sleep, 

Soc.  l>o  you  see  another  question  which  can  be  raised 
about  these  phenomena,  notably  about  dreaming  and  waking? 

Theael.  What  question? 

Soc.  A  question  wjiich  I  tiiink  that  you  must  often  have  i 
heard  persons  ask  : —  How  can  you  determine  whether  at  this  ' 
moment  we  are  sleeping,  and  all  our  thouglits  are  a  dream ;  i 
or  whether  we  are  awake,  and  talking  to  one  another  in  the  ' 
waking  state?  i 

Tfienft.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  how  to  prove  the 
one  any  more  than  the  other,  for  in  both  cases  the  facts 
precisely  corresiiond :  and  there  is  no  difficidty  in  supposing 
that  during  all  this  discussion  we  have  been  talking  to  one 
another  in  a  dream ;  and  when  in  a  dream '  we  seem  to  be 
narrating  dreams,  the  resemblance  of  the  two  states  is  quite 
astonishing. 

Soc.  Vou  see,  then,  that  a  doubt  about  the  reahty  nf  sense 
is  easily  raised,  since  there  may  even  be  a  doubt  whether  we 
arc  awake  or  in  a  dream.  And  as  our  time  is  erjually  dirided 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  either  sphere  of  existence 
the  soul  contends  that  the  thoughts  which  are  present  to  our 
minds  at  the  time  are  true ;  and  during  one  half  of  our  lives 
we  affirm  the  truth  of  the  one,  and,  during  the  other  half,  of 
the  other;  and  are  equally  confident  of  both. 

TTteaef.  Most  true. 

Sof.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  madness  and  other 
disorders?  the  difference  is  only  that  the  times  are  not  equal. 

TTieael.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  is  truth  or  falsehtjod  Ut  be  determined  by  dura-' 
\  tion  of  time? 

T^eaet.  Thai  would  be  in  many  ways  ridiculous. 
'  Or  perhaps,  reading  imap,  '  in  unr  wnking  state.' 
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The  answer:  Dreams  are  true  to  the  dreamer ^ 


ThetuUiut. 

Socrates, 
Thbabtbtus. 

Resolution 
of  the  diffi- 
culty by  the 
champions 
of  appear- 
ance:— 
What  is 
wholly  other 
can  in  no  way 
be  the  same. 


and  different 
agents  and 
patients,  in 
conjunction, 
produce  dif- 
ferent results. 


Socrates  in 
health  is  un- 
like Sucrates 
in  sickness ; 


Soc,  But  can  you  certainly  determine  by  any  other  means 
which  of  these  opinions  is  true? 

Theaet,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can.  ^ 

Sac.  Listen,  then,  to  a  statement  of  the  other  side  of  the 
argument,  which  is  made  by  the  champions  of  appearance. 
They  would  say,  as  I  imagine  —  Can  that  which  is  wholly 
other  than  something,  have  the  same  quaUty  as  that  from 
which  it  differs?  and  observe,  Theaetetus,  that  the  word 
'  other '  means  not  *  partially,*  but  *  wholly  other.* 

TTieaet.  Certainly,  putting  the  question   as  you  do,  that  !$< 
which  is  wholly  other  canliot  either  potentially  or  in  any 
other  way  be  the  same. 

Soc,  And  must  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  unlike? 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc,  If,  then,  anything  happens  to  become  like  or  unlike 
itself  or  another,  when  it  becomes  like  we  call  it  the  same  — 
when  unlike,  other? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Soc.  Were  we  not  saying  that  there  are  agents  many  and 
infinite,  and  patients  many  and  infinite? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  also  that  different  combinations  will  produce 
results  which  are  not  the  same,  but  different? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Let  us  take  you  and  me,  or  anything  as  an  example : 
—  There  is  Socrates  in  health,  and  Socrates  sick  —  Are  they 
like  or  unlike? 

Theaet,  You  mean  to  compare  Socrates  in  health  as  a 
whole,  and  Socrates  in  sickness  as  a  whole? 

Soc,  Exactly ;  that  is  my  meaning. 

Theaet.  I  answer,  they  are  unlike. 

Soc,  And  if  unlike,  they  are  other? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  would  you  not  say  the  same  of  Socrates  sleeping 
and  waking,  or  in  any  of  the  states  which  we  were  mentioning  ? 

Theaet,  I  should. 

Soc,  All  agents  have  a  different  patient  in  Socrates, 
accordingly  as  he  is  well  or  ill. 

Theaet,  Of  course. 

Soc,  And  I  who  am  the  patient,  and  that  which  is  the 


and  he  alon 
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agent,  will  produce  somelhiiig  different  in  each  of  the  two 
cas«sf  ■ 

Thtaet.  Cenainly, 

Soc.  The  wine  which  I  drink  when  I  am  in  health,  appears 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  me? 

Theaft.  True. 

Soc.  For,  as  has  been  already  acknowledged,  the  patient  a 
and  agent  meet  together  and  produce  sweetness  and  a  per- 
ceptiun  of  sweetness,  which  are  in  simultaneous  motion,  and  i 
the  perception  which  comes  from  the  patient  makes  the  \ 
tongue  percipient,  and  the  quality  of  sweetness  which  arises  i 
out  of  and  Is  moving  about  the  wine,  makes  the  wine  both  \ 
to  be  and  to  appear  sweet  to  the  healthy  tongue,  = 

Theoft.  Certainly  ;  that  has  been  already  acknowledged. 

Snc.  But  when  I  am  sick,  the  wine  really  acts  upon 
another  and  a  different  person? 

Thtiiel.  Yes. 

Soc.  The  combination  of  the  draught  of  wine,  and  the 
Socrates  who  is  sick,  produces  quite  another  result ;  which 
U  the  sensation  of  bitterness  in  the  tongue,  and  the  motion 
and  creation  of  bitterness  in  and  about  the  wine,  which 
becomes  not  bitterness  but  sometliing  bitter;  as  I  myself 
become  not  perception  but  percipient? 

Theaet.  True. 

Sec.  There  is  no  other  object  of  which  I  shall  ever  have 
160  the  same  perception,  for  another  object  would  give  another 
perception,  and  would  make  the  percipient  other  and  dif- 
ferent ;  nor  can  that  object  which  affects  me,  meeting  another 
subject,  produce  the  same,  or  become  similar,  for  that  too 
will  produce  another  result  from  another  subject,  and  become 
different. 

T^aet.  True. 

Soe.  Neither  can  I  by  myself,  have  this  sensation,  nor  the 
object  by  itself,  this  quality. 

T^ieaet.  Certainly  not, 

Soe.  When  I  perceive  I  must  become  percipient  of  some- 
thing—  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perceiving  and  perceiv- 
ing nothing :  the  object,  whether  it  become  sweet,  bitter,  or 
of  any  other  quality,  must  have  relation  10  a  percipient; 
nothing  can  become  sweet  which  is  sweet  to  no  one, 
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The  new-born  babe  of  Tkeaetetus. 


Tketutetut. 

Socrates, 

Thkabtbtus, 

Thbodorus. 


Each  object  is 
relative  to  one 
percipient 
only,  and  he 
alone  can 
judge  of  its 
truth. 


Thus  know- 
ledge is  per- 
ception. 
Homer, 
Heracleitus, 
and  their 
company 
agree  in 
this  with 
Protagoras. 


Let  us  in- 
spect the 
new-bom 
babe. 


Theaet.  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Then  the  inference  is,  that  we  [the  agent  and  patient] 
are  or  become  in  relation  to  one  another ;  there  is  a  law 
which  binds  us  one  to  the  other,  but  not  to  any  other 
existence,  nor  each  of  us  to  himself ;  and  therefore  we  can 
only  be  bound  to  one  another ;  so  that  whether  a  person 
says  that  a  thing  is  or  becomes,  he  must  say  that  it  is  or 
becomes  to  or  of  or  in  relation  to  something  else ;  but  he 
must  not  say  or  allow  any  one  else  to  say  that  anything  is  or 
becomes  absolutely: — such  is  our  conclusion. 

Theaet,  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then,  if  that  which  acts  upon  me  has  relation  to 
me  and  to  no  other,  I  and  no  other  am  the  percipient 
of  it? 

Theaet,  Of  course. 

Soc,  Then  my  perception  is  true  to  me,  being  inseparable 
from  my  own  being ;  and,  as  Protagoras  says,  to  myself  I  am 
judge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  me. 

TTieUei,  I  suppose  so. 

Sac,  How  then,  if  I  never  err,  and  if  my  mind  never  trips 
in  the  conception  of  being  or  becoming,  can  I  fail  of  knowing 
that  which  I  perceive? 

Theaet.  You  cannot. 

Soc,  Then  you  were  quite  right  in  affirming  that  know- 
ledge is  only  perception ;  and  the  meaning  turns  out  to  be 
the  same,  whether  with  Homer  and  Heracleitus,  and  all  that 
company,  you  say  that  all  is  motion  and  flux,  or  with  the 
great  sage  Protagoras,  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ; 
or  with  Theaetetus,  that,  given  these  premises,  perception  is 
knowledge.  Am  I  not  right,  Theaetetus,  and  is  not  this 
your  new-bom  child,  of  which  I  have  delivered  you?  What 
say  you? 

Theaet,  I  cannot  but  agree,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then  this  is  the  child,  however  he  may  turn  out, 
which  you  and  I  have  with  difficulty  brought  into  the  world. 
And  now  that  he  is  bom,  we  must  run  round  the  hearth  with 
him,  and  see  whether  he  is  worth  rearing,  or  is  only  a  wind-  i6 
egg  and  a  sham.  Is  he  to  be  reared  in  any  case,  and  not 
exposed?  or  will  you  bear  to  see  him  rejected,  and  not  get 
into  a  passion  if  I  take  away  your  first-bom? 
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Socralcs  objects  to  being  a  bag  of  theories. 

Theod.  Thcaeletus  will  not  be  angrj',  (or  he  is  very  good- 
natured.  But  tell  me,  Socrates,  in  heaven's  name,  is  this, 
after  all,  not  the  truth? 

Soc.  Vou,  TheodoTus,  are  a  lover  of  theories,  and  now 
you  innocently  fancy  that  1  am  a  bag  full  of  them,  and  can 
easily  pull  one  out  which  will  overthrow  its  predecessor. 
Bui  you  do  not  see  that  in  reality  none  of  these  theories 
come  from  me ;  they  all  come  from  him  who  talks  with  me. 
I  only  know  just  enough  to  extract  ihem  from  the  wisdom  of 
anuther,  and  to  receive  them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.  And 
now  I  shall  say  nothing  myself,  but  shall  endeavour  to  elicit 
something  from  our  young  friend. 

Theoii.   Do  as  you  say,  Socrates ;  you  are  quite  right. 
Soc.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Theodoms.  what  amazes  me  in  your 
acquaintance  I^otagoras? 
Theoii.  What  is  it? 

Soe.  I  am  charmed  with  his  doctrine,  that  what  appears  is  ' 
to  each  one,  but  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  begin  his  book  on  ^ 
Tniih  with  a  decUiralion  that  a  pig  or  a  dog-faced  baboon,  or  i 
some  other  yet  stranger  monster  which  has  sensation,  is  the   ' 
mea.sure  of  all  things;  then  he  might  have  shown  a  magnifi-  i 
cent  contempt  for  our  opinion  of  hira  by  informing  us  at  the 
outset  that  while  we  were  re\'crencing  him  like  a  God  (or  his 
wisdom  he  was  no  better  than  a  tadpole,  not  to  speak  of  his 
fellow-men  —  would  not  this  have  produced  an  overpower- 
ing effect?     For  if  iruih  is  only  sensation,  and  no  man  can 
discern  another's  feelings  better  than  he,  or  has  any  superior 
right  to  determine  whether  his  opinion  is  true  or  false,  but 
each,  as  we  have  several  times  repeated,  is  to  himself  the  sole 
judge,  and  everything  that  he  judges  is  true  and  right,  why,    i 
my  friend,  should    Protagoras  be  preferred  to  the  place  of  \ 
wistlom  and  instruction,  and  deserve  to  be  well  paid,  and  we  i 
poor  ignoramuses  have   to   go   to  him,  if  each  one  is    the  ' 
measure  of  his  own  wisdom?     Must  he  not  be  talking  '  ad  i 
I  captandum '  in   aU  this?     I   say  nothing  of  tlie   ridiculous 
I  predicament  in  which  my  own  midwifery  and  tlie  whole  art 
I  of  dialectic  is  placed ;  for  the  attempt  to  supervise  or  refute. 
the  notions  or  opinions  of   others  would  be  a  tedious  and 
I  enormous  piece  of  folly,  if  to   each  man  his  own  are  right ; 
and  this  must  be  the  case  if   Protagoras'  Truth  is  the  real 


TktatUlmt. 
Sociun 
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Theodortis  declines  to  answer:   Theaetetus  resumes. 


Ttuattehtt. 

Socrates, 

Thbodorus, 

Thbabtbtus. 


Theaetetus 
is  shaken  in 
hU  opinion  of 
Protagoras** 
theory. 

But  Prota- 
goras would 
say  that  he 
had  been 
influenced 
by  mere 
clap-trap. 


truth,  and  the  philosopher  is  not  merely  amusing  himself  by 
giving  oracles  out  of  the  shrine  of  his  book. 

Theod,  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  Socrates,  as  you  were 
saying,  and  therefore  I  cannot  have  him  refuted  by  my  lips, 
nor  can  I  oppose  you  when  I  agree  with  you ;  please,  then, 
to  take  Theaetetus  again ;  he  seemed  to  answer  very  nicely. 

Soc,  If  you  were  to  go  into  a  Lacedaemonian  palaestra, 
Theodorus,  would  you  have  a  right  to  look  on  at  the  naked 
wrestlers,  some  of  them  making  a  poor  figure,  if  you  did  not 
strip  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  your  own 
person  ? 

Theod,  Why  not,  Socrates,  if  they  would  allow  me,  as  I 
think  you  will,  in  consideration  of  my  age  and  stiffness ;  let 
some  more  supple  youth  try  a  fall  with  you,  and  do  not  drag 
me  into  the  gymnasium. 

Soc,  Your  will  is  my  will,  Theodorus,  as  the  proverbial 
philosophers  say,  and  therefore  I  will  return  to  the  sage 
Theaetetus :  Tell  me,  Theaetetus,  in  reference  to  what  I  was 
saying,  are  you  not  lost  in  wonder,  like  myself,  when  you 
find  that  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  or  indeed  of  the  gods? — for  you  would  assiune 
the  measure  of  Protagoras  to  apply  to  the  gods  as  well  as 
men? 

TJieaet,  Certainly  I  should,  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
lost  in  wonder.  At  first  hearing,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine,  that  whatever  appears  is  to  each  one,  but  now 
the  face  of  things  has  changed. 

Soc.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  young,  and  therefore  your 
ear  is  quickly  caught  and  your  mind  influenced  by  popular 
arguments.  Protagoras,  or  some  one  speaking  on  his  behalf, 
will  doubtless  say  in  reply, —  Good  people,  young  and  old, 
you  meet  and  harangue,  and  bring  in  the  gods,  whose  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  I  banish  from  writing  and  speech,  or 
you  talk  about  the  reason  of  man  being  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  brutes,  which  is  a  telling  argument  with  the  multitude, 
but  not  one  word  of  proof  or  demonstration  do  you  offer.  All 
is  probability  with  you,  and  yet  surely  you  and  Theodorus 
had  better  reflect  whether  you  are  disposed  to  admit  of  pro- 
bability and  figiu^es  of  speech  in  matters  of  such  importance.  16 
He  or  any  other  mathematician  who  argued  from  proba- 
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lides  and  likelihoods  in  geometry,  would  not  be  worth  an  ritaiitua. 

:,  Socrates,  would  be  satis-  thkabtitus. 

0  say  that  we  must  a  ns*  sun. 


;r  perception  is  or  ii  pert 
s  the  real  point  of  "'"' ' 
'e  raised   (did  we 
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P      Tfieaet.  But  neither  you  nor 
Ced  with  such  arguments. 

Sue,  Then  you  and  Theodorus  me 
look  at  the  matter  in  some  other  way? 
Theaft.  Yes,  in  quite  another  way. 
Sa{.  And  the  way  wil!  be  to  ask  whethi 
I  not  the  same  as  knowledge ;   (or  this  wa 
argument,  and  with  a  view  to  this  w 
lot?)  those  many  strange  questions. 
TTieact.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Shall  we  say  that  we  know  everything  which  we  see  w 
^■nd  hear?  for  example,  shall  we  saythat  not  having  learned,  ^ 
fire  do  not  hear  the  language  of  foreigners  when  they  speak  hv 
to  us?  or  shall  we  say  that  we  not  only  hear,  but  know  what  "^ 
they  are  saying?  Or  again,  if  we  see  letters  which  we  do  not 
understand,  shall  we  say  that  we  do  not  see  them?  or  shall 
we  aver  that,  seeing  them,  we  must  know  them?- 

TTteaet.  We  shall  say,  Socrates,  that  we  know  what  we  ^,",_ 
actually  see  and  hear  of  them  —  that  is  to  say,  we  see  and  i-kno 
know  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  letters,  and  we  hear  and 
know  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  sound  of  them ;  but 
we  Jo  not  perceive  by  .sight  and  hearing,  or  know,  that  which 
grammarians  and  interpreters  leach  about  them. 

Soc.  Capital,  Theaetetus ;  and  about  this  there  shall  be  no 
dispute,  because  I  want  you  to  grow ;  but  there  is  another 
difficulty  coming,  which  you  will  also  have  to  repulse. 

BThfoet.  What  is  it? 
\  So(.  Some  one  will  say,  Can  a  man  who  has  ever  known  AirUi, 
nything,  and  still  has  and  preserves  a  memory  of  that  which  "^^ 
&e  knows,  not  know  that  which  he  remembers  at  the  time  cwinui 
when  he  remembers?  I  have,  I  fear,  a  tedious  way  of  put-  *jj^ 
ling  a  simple  question,  which  is  only,  whether  a  man  who  has 
learned,  and  remembers,  can  fail  to  know? 

Theaet.  Impossible,  Socrates;  the  supposition  is  mon- 
Rrons. 

See.  Am  I  talking  nonsense,  then?     Think:   is  not  seeing 
perceiving,  and  is  not  sight  perception? 
TTieaet.  True. 
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A  reductio  ad  absurdum. 


Theaeteitu. 

socratks, 
Thkabtbtus. 


for,  when  re- 
membering 
something 
which  he  has 
seen,  he  does 
not  see,  and 
not-seeing  is 
not-knowing. 


And  it  would 
be  ridiculous 
to  say  that 
what  is  re- 
membered 
is  not  known. 


Soc,  And  if  our  recent  definition  holds,  every  man  knows 
that  which  he  has  seen? 

Theaet  Yes. 

Soc,  And  you  would  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
memory? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  memory  of  something  or  of  nothing? 

Theaet,  Of  something,  surely. 

So€.  Of  things  learned  and  perceived,  that  is? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Often  a  man  remembers  that  which  he  has  seen? 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc,  And  if  he  closed  his  eyes,  would  he  forget? 

Theaet.  Who,  Socrates,  would  dare  to  say  so? 

Soc.  But  we  must  say  so,  if  the  previous  argument  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand  you,  though  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you 
are  right. 

Soc.  As  thus :  he  who  sees  knows,  as  we  say,  that  which 
he  sees;  for  perception  and  sight  and  knowledge  are 
admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  he  who  saw,  and  has  knowledge  of  that  which  he 
saw,  remembers,  when  he  closes  his  eyes,  that  which  he  no 
longer  sees. 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc.  And  seeing  is  knowing,  and  therefore  not-seeing  is 
not-knowing  ? 

Theaet.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  the  inference  is,  that  a  man  may  have  attained 
the  knowledge  of  something,  which  he  may  remember  and 
yet  not  know,  because  he  does  not  see ;  and  this  has  been 
affirmed  by  us  to  be  a  monstrous  supposition. 

Theaet.   Most  true. 

Soc.  Thus,  then,  the  assertion  that  knowledge  and  per- 
ception are  one,  involves  a  manifest  impossibility? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  they  mu.st  be  distinguished? 

Theaet.  I  suppose  that  they  must. 


Vil  Protagoras  tuny  still  have 

Soc.  Once  more  we  shall  ha\-e  to  begin,  and  ask  '  What  is    Tiitatittia.\ 
knowleilge?  '  and  ytt,  Tlieaetelus,  what  are  we  going  to  do?     Socn*™ 

TTuaei.  About  what?  "'      " 

Sot.  Like  a  good-for-nothing  cock,  without  having   won   , 
the  victory,  we  walk  away  from  the  argument  and  crow.  duuiitftcd'f 

Thea^t.   How  do  you  mean?  ] 

See.  After  the  manner  o£  dispuiers  ',  we  were  satisfied  with  ■ 
mere  verbal  consistency,  and  were  well  pleased  if  in  this  way 
we  cuuld  gain  an  advantage,  Although  professing  not  to 
be  mere  Kristica,  bm  philosophers,  I  suspeci  that  we  have 
unconsciously  fallen  ioto  the  error  of  that  ingenious  class  of 
persons, 

Theaet.  I  do  not  as  yet  understand  you. 

Soc.  Then  I  will  try  to  explain  myself:  just  now  we  asked 
the  question,  whether  a  man  who  had  learned  and  remem- 
bered coiJd  fail  to  know,  and  we  showed  Ihat  a  person  who 
had  seen  might  remember  when  he  had  his  eyes  shut  and 
could  not  see,  and  then  he  would  at  the  same  time  remem- 
ber and  not  know.  But  this  was  an  impossihilily.  And  so 
the  Protagorean  fable  came  to  nought,  and  yours  also,  who 
maintained  that  knowledge  is  the  same  as  perception. 

TltMfl.  True. 

Soc.  And  yet,  my  friend,  I  rather  suspect  that  the  result  ifpmRgo™. 
would  have  been  different  if  Protagoras,  who  was  the  father  [|^^,^°^[° 
of  the  first  of  the  two  brats,  had  been  alive ;  he  would  have  have  ■Jim.mj 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  their  behalf.  But  he  is  dead,  and  | 
we  insult  over  his  orphan  cliild ;  and  even  the  guardians  i 
whom  he  left,  and  of  whom  our  friend  Theodoras  is  one, 
are  unwilling  to  give  any  help,  and  therefore  I  suppose  that 
I  must  take  up  his  cause  myself,  and  see  justice  done? 
;  Theod.  Not  I,  Socrates,  but  rather  Callias,  die  son  of  , 
Hipponicus,  is  guardian  of  his  orphans.  I  was  too  soon  ' 
I  diverted  from  the  abstractions  of  dialectic 
Nevertheless.  1  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  as 

Soc.  Very    good,  'I'heodorus ;   you  shall  see    how    I    will  i 
come  to  the  rescue.     If  a  person  does  not  attend  to  the  ' 
I  meaning    of    terms    as    they    are   commonly   used    in    argu- 
L  ment,    he    may    be    in\'olved    even    in    greater    paradoxes 

'  Lys.  ai6  A ;  I'hiwcio  9Q  B,  101  E ;  Rep.  V,  453  E  B. 
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A  new  difficulty. 


TheatUtu*. 

SOCKATES, 

Thbodorus/ 
Theaetbtus. 


Another 
difficulty : — 
A  man  can 
know  and  not 
know  the  same 
thing  at  the 
same  time, 
if  Hecing  is 
knowing. 


But  the  case 
might  have 
been  made 
still  more 
ridiculous  by 
applying  to 
knowledge 
terms  proper 
to  sense. 


than  these.  Shall  I  explain  this  matter  to  you  or  to 
Theaetetus? 

Theod,  To  both  of  us,  and  let  the  younger  answer;  he 
will  incur  less  disgrace  if  he  is  discomfited. 

Soc,  Then  now  let  me  ask  the  awful  question,  which  is 
this: — Can  a  man  know  and  also  not  know  that  which  he 
knows? 

Theod,  How  shall  we  answer,  Theaetetus? 

Theaet,  He  cannot,  I  should  say. 

Soc,  He  can,  if  you  maintain  that  seeing  is  knowing. 
When  you  are  imprisoned  in  a  well,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
the  self-assured  adversary  closes  one  of  your  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  asks  whether  you  can  see  his  cloak  with  the  eye 
which  he  has  closed,  how  will  you  answer  the  inevitable 
man? 

Theaet.  I  should  answer,  *  Not  with  that  eye  but  with  the 
other.* 

Soc,  Then  you  see  and  do  not  see  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

Theaet,  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Soc,  None  of  that,  he  will  reply;  I  do  not  ask  or  bid 
you  answer  in  what  sense  you  know,  but  only  whether 
you  know  that  which  you  do  not  know.  You  have  been 
proved  to  see  that  which  you  do  not  see ;  and  you  have 
already  admitted  that  seeing  is  knowing,  and  that  not- 
seeing  is  not-knowing :   I  leave  you  to  draw  the  inference. 

TJieaet,  Yes;  the  inference  is  the  contradictory  of  my 
assertion. 

Soc,  Yes,  my  marvel,  and  there  might  have  been  yet 
worse  things  in  store  for  you,  if  an  opponent  had  gone  on 
to  ask  whether  you  can  have  a  sharp  and  also  a  dull 
knowledge,  and  whether  you  can  know  near,  but  not  at 
a  distance,  or  know  the  same  thing  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity, and  so  on  without  end.  Such  questions  might  have 
been  put  to  you  by  a  light-armed  mercenary,  who  argued 
for  pay.  He  would  have  lain  in  wait  for  you,  and  when  you 
took  up  the  position,  that  sense  is  knowledge,  he  would 
have  made  an  assault  upon  hearing,  smelling,  and  the  other 
senses ; —  he  would  have  shown  you  no  mercy ;  and  while 
you  were  lost  in  envy  and  admiration  of  his  wisdom,  he 
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would  have  got  you  inlo  his  net,  out  of  which  yim  would 
not  have  escaped  uciti!  you  had  come  to  an  understatiding 
about  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  your  release.  VVell,  you  ask, 
and  how  will  Protagoras  reinforce  his  position?  Shall 
I  answer  for  him? 

Theaet.  By  all  means. 

Sm.  He  will  repeat  all  those  things  which  we  have  been 
166  urging  on  his  behalf,  and  then  he  will  close  with  us  in 
disdain,  and  say: — The  worthy  Socrates  asked  a  lilt!e  boy, 
whether  the  same  man  could  remember  and  not  know  the 
same  thing,  and  the  boy  said  No,  because  he  was  frightened, 
and  could  not  see  what  was  coming,  and  then  Socrates  made 
fun  of  poor  me.  The  truth  is,  O  slatternly  Socrates,  that 
when  you  ask  questions  about  any  assertion  of  mine,  and 
the  person  asked  is  found  tripping,  if  he  has  answered  as 
1  should  have  an.swered,  then  I  am  refuted,  but  if  he  answers 
something  else,  then  he  is  refuted  and  not  I.  For  do  you 
really  suppose  that  any  one  would  admit  the  meranr>'  which 
a  man  has  of  an  imprestsion  which  has  passed  away  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  he  experienced  at  the  time? 
Assuredly  not.  Or  would  he  hesitate  to  acknowledge  thai 
ibe  same  man  may  know  and  not  know  the  same  thing? 
Or,  if  he  is  a£raid  of  making  this  admission,  would  he  ever 
grant  that  one  who  has  become  unlike  is  the  same  as  before 
he  became  unlike?  Or  would  he  admit  that  a  man  is  one  at 
all,  and  not  rather  many  and  infinite  a."*  the  changes  wtiich 
lake  place  in  him?  I  speak  by  the  card  in  order  to  avoid 
entanglements  of  words.  But,  O  my  good  sir,  he  wilt  say, 
come  to  the  argument  in  a  more  generous  spirit ;  and  either 
show,  if  you  can,  that  our  sensations  are  not  relative  and 
individual,  or,  if  you  admit  them  to  be  so,  prove  that  this 
does  not  involve  the  consequence  that  the  appearance 
becomes,  or,  if  you  will  have  the  word,  is,  to  the  individual 
only.  As  to  your  talk  about  pigs  and  baboons,  you  are 
yourself  behaving  like  a  pig,  and  you  teach  your  hearers 
to  make  sport  of  my  writings  in  the  same  ignorant  manner; 
but  this  is  not  to  your  credit.  For  I  declare  that  the  truth 
is  as  I  have  written,  and  that  each  of  us  Ls  a  measure  of 
,existence    and    of   non-existence.     Yet    one    man    may   be 

thousand   times    better   than    another    in    proportion    as 


\ 
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The  defence  of  Protagoras  continues. 


TheaeUtut. 

Socrates. 

*  A^wise  man 
is  Qot  he  who 
has  certain 
impressions, 
but  he  who 
i^ain^ke 

whaljLPBS^ 
cvUaii|ic;u' 


'  This  is  what 
the  Sophutts 
attempt  to  do. 


different  things  are  and  appear  to  him.  And  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  wisdom  and  the  wise  man  have  no  existence ; 
but  I  say  that  the  wise  man  is  he  who  makes  the  evils 
which  appear  and  are  to  a  man,  into  goods  which  are  and 
appear  to  him.  And  I  would  beg  you  not  to  press  my  words 
in  the  letter,  but  to  take  the  meaning  of  them  as  I  will 
explain  them.  Remember  what  has  been  already  said, — 
that  to  the  sick  man  his  food  appears  to  be  and  is  bitter,  and 
to  the  man  in  health  the  opposite  of  bitter.  Now  I  cannot 
conceive  that  one  of  these  men  can  be  or  ought  to  be  made 
wiser  than  the  other :  nor  can  you  assert  that  the  sick  man  1 6 
because  he  has  one  impression  is  foolish,  and  the  healthy 
man  because  he  has  another  is  wise;  but  the  one  state 
requires  to  be  changed  into  the  other,  the  worse  into  the 
better.  As  in  education,  a  change  of  state  has  to  be  effected, 
and  the  sophist  accomplishes  by  words  the  change  which 
the  physician  works  by  the  aid  of  drugs.  Not  that  any  one 
ever  made  another  think  truly,  who  previously  thought 
falsely.  For  no  one  can  think  what  is  not,  or,  think  any- 
thing different  from  that  which  he  feels^  and  this  is  always 
true.  But  as  the  inferior  habit  of  mind  has  thoughts  of 
a  kindred  nature,  so  I  conceive  that  a  good  mind  causes  men 
to  have  good  thoughts ;  and  these  which  the  inexperienced 
call  true,  I  maintain  to  be  only  better,  and  not  truer  than 
others.  And,  O  my  dear  Socrates,  I  do  not  call  wise  men 
tadpoles:  far  from  it;  I  say  that  they  are  the  physicians 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  husbandmen  of  plants  —  for  the 
husbandmen  also  take  away  the  evil  and  disordered  sen- 
sations of  plants,  and  infuse  into  them  good  and  healthy 
sensations  —  aye  and  true  ones  ^ ;  and  the  wise  and  good 
rhetoricians  make  the  good  instead  of  the  evil  to  seem  just 
to  states ;  for  whatever  appears  to  a  state  to  be  just  and  fair, 
so  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  such,  is  just  and  fair  to  it ;  but 
the  teacher  of  wisdom  causes  the  good  to  take  the  place 
of  the  evil,  both  in  appearance  and  in  reality.  And  in  like 
manner  the  Sophist  who  is  able  to  train  his  pupils  in  this 
spirit  is  a  wise  man,  and  deserves  to  be  well  paid  by  them. 
And  so  one  man  is  wiser  than  another ;  and  no  one  thinks 
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falsely,  and  you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  must  endure  to  be    riuariiiiu 
a  measure.     On  these  foundations  the  arguiiieni  stands  firm,  sotaATB. 
which  you.  Socrates,  may,  if  you  please,  ovenhrow  by  an  Tii»"i««u' 
opposite  argument,  or  if  you  Uke  you  may  put  questions  to 
me  —  a  method  to  which  no  intelligent  person  will  object,  quite 
the  reverse.     But  I  must  beg  you  to  put  fair  questions;    for  •L*iSociai 
ihere  is  great  inconsistency  in  saying  that  you  have  a  zeal  |,"  ,^^^y 
for  virtue,  and  then  always  behaving  unfairly  in  argument.   likrsdUki 
The   unfairness    of   which    I    complain    is  that  you  do  not   ^^'mm 
distinguish   between    mere    disputation    and    dialectic ,    the  ii»pu». 
disputer   may    trip    up    his   opponent    as  often  as  he  likes, 
ami   make   fun ;   but   the  dialectician  will  be  in  earnest,  and 
only  correct  his  adversary  when  necessary,  telling  him  the 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  through  his  own  fault,  or  thai 
of  the  company  which  he  has  previously  kept.     If  you  do  so, 
16S  your  adversary-  will  lay  the  blame  of  his  own  confusion  and 
perplexity  on  himself,  and  not  on  you.     He  will  follow  and 
love  you.  and  will  hate  himself,  and  escape  from  himself  into 
philosophy,  in  order  that  he  may  become  differenl  from  what 
he  was.     But  the  other  mode  of  arguing,  which  is  practised 
by  the  many,  will  have  jt;st  the  opposite  effect  upon  him; 
and  as  he  grows  older,  instead  of  turning  philosopher,  he 
will  come  to  hate    philosophy.      I  would  recommend    you,    'HuhnuW 
therefore,  as  I  said  before,  not  to  encourage  yourself  in  this  "'",'^'J]^| 
polemical   and   controversial   temper,  but  to    find  out,  in  a  uughitnb. 
friendly  and  congenial  spirit,  what  we  really  mean  when  we  J^"*„„j 
say  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  and  that  to  every  individual   hiiuivtmn 
and  state  what  appears,  is.     In  this  manner  you  will  consider 
^Bvhether  knowledge  and  sensation  are  the  same  or  different, 
^^wut  you  will  not  argue,  as  you  were  just  now  doing,  from  the 
^Bmstomary  use  of  names  and  words,  which  the  vulgar  pervert 
in  dl  sorts  of  ways,  causing  infinite  perplexity  to  one  another. 
Such,  Theodorus,  is  the  very  slight  help  which  I  am  able  to 
offer  to  your  old  friend ' ;   had  he  been  living,  he  would  have 
helped  himself  in  a  far  more  gloriose  style. 

Tkeod.  You  are  jesting,  Socrates ;   indeed,  yoiu"  defence  of 
him  has  been  most  valorotis. 

Sec.  Thank  you,  friend ;    and   I  hope  that  you  observed 
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Theodorus  is  forced  to  take  the  field. 


TheaeUtus. 

socratks, 
Thboix)kus. 

Socrates  in- 
ftMts  that  out 
of  respect  for 
hill  old  friend, 
Theodorus 
must  reply 
instead  of 
llieaetetus. 


Theodorus 
compares 
Socnites  to 
Scirrhon  and 
Antaeus. 


Socrates 
replies  that 
he  often 


Protagoras  bidding  us  be  serious,  as  the  text,  'Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things/  was  a  solemn  one ;  and  he  reproached 
us  with  making  a  boy  the  medium  of  discourse,  and  said  that 
the  boy's  timidity  was  made  to  tell  against  his  argument ;  he 
also  declared  that  we  made  a  joke  of  him. 

Theod,  How  could  I  fail  to  observe  all  that,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Well,  and  shall  we  do  as  he  says? 

Theod,  By  all  means. 

Soc,  But  if  his  wishes  are  to  be  regarded,  you  and  I  must 
take  up  the  argument,  and  in  all  seriousness  \  and  ask  and 
answer  one  another,  for  you  see  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
nothing  but  boys.  In  no  other  way  can  we  escape  the 
imputation,  that  in  our  fresh  analysis  of  his  thesis  we  are 
making  fun  with  boys. 

Theod,  Well,  but  is  not  Theaetetus  better  able  to  follow  a 
philosophical  enquiry  than  a  great  many  men  who  have  long 
beards? 

Soc,  Yes,  Theodorus,  but  not  better  than  you ;  and  there- 
fore please  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  to  defend  by  every 
means  in  my  power  your  departed  friend ;  and  that  you  are 
to  defend  nothing  and  nobody.  At  any  rate,  my  good  man, 
do  not  sheer  off  until  we  know  whether  you  are  a  true 
measure  of  diagrams,  or  whether  all  men  are  equally 
measures  and  sufficient  for  themselves  in  astronomy  and 
geometry,  and  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  you 
are  supposed  to  excel  them. 

Thcod,  He  who  is  sitting  by  you,  Socrates,  will  not  easily 
avoid  being  drawn  into  an  argument ;  and  when  I  said  just 
now  that  you  would  excuse  me,  and  not,  like  the  Lacedae- 
monians, compel  me  to  strip,  I  was  talking  nonsense  —  I 
should  rather  compare  you  to  Scirrhon  —  for  the  Lacedae- 
monian rule  is  *  strip  or  depart,'  but  you  seem  to  go  about 
your  work  more  after  the  fashion  of  Antaeus:  you  will  not 
allow  any  one  who  approaches  you  to  depart  until  you  have 
not  only  stripped  him,  but  have  also  compeUed  him  to  try  a 
fall  with  you  in  argument. 

Soc,  There,  Theodorus,  you  have  hit  off  precisely  the  nature 
of  my  complaint ;  but  I  am  even  more  pugnacious  than  the 
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giants  of  old,  for  I  hnve  mvt  with  iiu  trnd  of  heroes;   many  a    Thmuna. 
Heracles,  many  a  Theseus,  mighly  in  words,  has  broken  my  SoriAna, 
head ;  nevertheless  I  am  always  at  ihis  rough  exercise,  which  '•"■"'"'"" 
in.spires  me  like  a  passion,      Please,  then,  to  try  a  fall  with   J!^"-^^^*" 
me,  whereby  you  will  do  yourself  good  as  well  as  me.  piin<,  bw 

Thtod.  I  consent;   lead   me  whither  you  will,  for  I  know   "^"^™' 
that  you  are  like  destiny ;   no  man  can  escaj»e  from  any  argu-   mnuehfrf 
meni  which  you  may  weave  for  him.     But  I  am  not  disposed   ''«'"'"< 
to  go  further  than  you  suggest. 

Six.  Once  will  be  enough;  and  now  take  particular  care  wt.Kun 
lliat  we  do  not  again  unwittingly  expose  ourselves  to  the  '"'*"°'^ 
reproach  of  talking  childishly. 

Theod.  I  will  do  my  best  to  avoid  that  error. 

StK.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  return  to  our  old  objection, 
and  sec  whether  we  were  right  in  blaming  and  taking  offence 
at  Protagoras  on  the  ground  that  he  assumed  all  to  be  equal 
aiid  suflicient  in  wisdom ;  although  he  admitted  that  there 
was  a  better  and  worse,  and  that  in  respect  of  this,  some,  who, 
as  he  said,  were  the  wise,  excelled  others. 

Theod.  Very  true. 

Sof.  Had  Protagoras  been  hving  and  answered  for  him- 
self, instead  of  our  answering  for  him,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  our  reviewing  or  reinforcing  the  argument.  Bui 
as  he  is  not  here,  and  some  one  may  accuse  us  of  speaking 
without  authority  on  his  behalf,  had  we  not  better  come  to  a 
clearer  agreement  about  his  meaning,  for  a  great  deal  may  be 
at  stake? 


N 


obtain 


Thtod.  True. 
Soc.  Then  let  us 

his  own  siatemeni 

of  agreement. 
TJieod.   In  what  way? 
SiK.  In  this  way: — His  words 


not  through  any  third  person,  but 
I  in  the  fewest  wards  possible,  the 


Tluod.  Yes,  so  he  says.  och  ma 

Soc.  And  are  not  we,  Protagoras,  uttering  the  opinion  of  "''"™' 

man,  or  rather  of  all  mankind,  when  we  say  that  every  one  .^ 

thinks  himself  wiser  than  other  men  in  some  things,  and  their  in.n  wiii 

inferior  in  others?     In  the  hour  of  danger,  when  they  are  in  ^™"^^, 

perils  of  war,  or  of  the  sea,  or  of  sickness,  do  they  not  look  more. 
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Protagoras  reviewed. 
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Theodokus. 

aome  less 
than  he; 


and  this  is 
enough  to 
show  that 
opinions 
clash, — 
a  fact  de- 
nied by 
Protagoras, 


though  very 
obvious. 


When 

opinions 

conflict, 


up  to  their  commanders  as  if  they  were  gods,  and  expect 
salvation  from  them,  only  because  they  excel  them  in  know- 
ledge? Is  not  the  world  full  of  men  in  their  several  employ- 
ments, who  are  looking  for  teachers  and  rulers  of  themselves 
and  of  the  animals?  and  there  are  plenty  who  think  that 
they  are  able  to  teach  and  able  to  rule.  Now,  in  all  this  is 
implied  that  ignorance  and  wisdom  exist  among  them,  at 
least  in  their  own  opinion. 

Theod,  Certainly. 

Sac,  And  wisdom  is  assumed  by  them  to  be  true  thought, 
and  ignorance  to  be  false  opinion. 

TTieod.  Exactly. 

Soc.  How  then,  Protagoras,  would  you  have  us  treat  the 
argument?  Shall  we  say  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  always 
true,  or  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false?  In  either  case, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  their  opinions  are  not  always 
true,  but  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false.  For  tell  me, 
Theodorus,  do  you  suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  any  other 
follower  of  Protagoras,  would  contend  that  no  one  deems 
another  ignorant  or  mistaken  in  his  opinion? 

Theod.  The  thing  is  incredible,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  yet  that  absurdity  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
thesis  which  declares  man  to  be  the  measure  of  all  things. 

Theod.  How  so? 

Soc,  Why,  suppose  that  you  determine  in  your  own  mind 
something  to  be  true,  and  declare  your  opinion  to  me ;  let  us 
assume,  as  he  argues,  that  this  is  true  to  you.  Now,  if  so, 
you  must  either  say  that  the  rest  of  us  are  not  the  judges  of 
this  opinion  or  judgment  of  yours,  or  that  we  judge  you 
always  to  have  a  true  opinion?  But  are  there  not  thousands 
upon  thousands  who,  whenever  you  form  a  judgment,  take 
up  arms  against  you  and  are  of  an  opposite  judgment  and 
opinion,  deeming  that  you  judge  falsely? 

Tlieod.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, as  Homer  says,  who  give  me  a  world  of  trouble. 

Soc,  Well,  but  are  we  to  assert  that  what  you  think  is  true 
to  you  and  false  to  the  ten  thousand  others? 

Theod,  No  other  inference  seems  to  be  possible. 

Soc,  And  how  about  Protagoras  himself?  If  neither  he 
nor  the  multitude  thought,  as  indeed  they  do  not  think,  that 
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man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  must  it  not  follow  that  the  Theaeutns. 

I  J^th  of  which  ■Protagoras  wrote  would  be  true  to  no  one?  socrates. 

But  if  you  suppose  that  he  himself  thought  this,  and  that  the  '*"^«»"^'» 

multitude  does  not  agree  with  him,  you  must  begin  by  allow-  «>"•"*>«" 

.  °  .  '  -^  ,  ought  tode- 

ing  that  m  whatever  proportion  the  many  are  more  than  one,  ckk:  thu 
in  that  proportion  his  truth  is  more  imtrue  than  true.  ***!  *" 

*■       ^  against 

Thead.  That  would  follow  if  the  truth  is  supposed  to  vary  Protagora*. 
with  individual  opinion. 

Soc,  And  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  he  acknowledges  the  in  any  ca«e 
truth  of  their  opinion  who  believe  his  own  opinion  to  be  false ;  j^*^*^,' 
for  he  admits  that  the  opinions  of  all  men  are  true.  thdr  opinion 

Theod.  Certainly.  ^^T, 

Soc,  And  does  he  not  allow  that  his  own  opinion  is  false,  befidsc, 
if  he  admits  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  him  false  is 
true? 

Thead.  Of  course. 

Sac.  Whereas  the  other  side  do  not  admit  that  they  speak 
falsely? 

TTuod.  They  do  not. 

Soc.  And  he,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings,  agrees 
that  this  opinion  is  also  true. 

TTuod,  Clearly. 

Soc,  Then  all  mankind,  beginning   with  Protagoras,   will  andsodeni« 
contend,  or  rather,  I  should  say  that  he  will  allow,  when  he  ^  ^^^  **^ 

'  '  ^  '  huown 

concedes  that  his  adversary  has  a  true  opinion  —  Protagoras,  doctrine. 
1  say,  will  himself  allow  that  neither  a  dog  nor  any  ordinary 
man  is  the  measure  of  anything  which  he  has  not  learned  — 
am  I  not  right? 

Theod,  Yes. 

Sac,  And  the  truth  of  Protagoras  being  doubted  by  all, 
-will  be  true  neither  to  himself  nor  to  any  one  else? 

Theod,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  we  are  running  my  old  friend 
too  hard. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  But  are  we 
truth.  Doubtless,  as  he  is  older,  he  may  be  expected  to  be  !|^""^  !j' 
wiser  than  we  are.  And  if  he  could  only  just  get  his  head 
out  of  the  world  below,  he  would  have  overthrown  both  of  us 
again  and  again,  me  for  talking  nonsense  and  you  for  assent- 
ing to  me,  and  have  been  off  and  underground  in  a  trice. 
But  as  he  is  not  within  call,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of 


him 
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TheaeUhu. 

Socrates, 
Tmboookus. 


A  concesftion. 

His  position  is 
only  true,  if 
at  all,  in 
reference  to 
sensible 
things: 


and  he  him- 
self admits 
that  in  pol- 
itics one  man 
is  wiser  than 
another. 


A  larger  ques- 
tion appears. 


If  Protagoras  could  only  come  back  to  earth! 

our  own  faculties,  such  as  they  are,  and  speak  out  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  true.  And  one  thing  which  no  one  will 
deny  is,  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  understandings 
of  men. 

Theod,  In  that  opinion  I  quite  agree. 

Soc.  And  is  there  not  most  likely  to  be  firm  ground  in  the 
distinction  which  we  were  indicating  on  behalf  of  Protagoras, 
viz.  that  most  things,  and  all  immediate  sensations,  such  as 
hot,  dry,  sweet,  are  only  such  as  they  appear ;  if  however 
difference  of  opinion  is  to  be  allowed  at  all,  surely  we  must 
allow  it  in  respect  of  health  or  disease?  for  every  woman, 
child,  or  living  creature  has  not  such  a  knowledge  of  what 
conduces  to  health  as  to  enable  them  to  cure  themselves. 

Theod,  I  quite  agree. 

Soc,  Or  again,  in  politics,  while  afHrming  that  just  and 
unjust,  honourable  and  disgraceful,  holy  and  unholy,  are  in 
reality  to  each  state  such  as  the  state  thinks  and  makes 
lawful,  and  that  in  determining  these  matters  no  individual 
or  state  is  wiser  than  another,  still  the  followers  of  Pro- 
tagoras will  not  deny  that  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not 
expedient  for  the  community  one  state  is  wiser  and  one 
counsellor  better  than  another  —  they  will  scarcely  venture  to 
maintain,  that  what  a  city  enacts  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
expedient  will  always  be  really  expedient.  But  in  the  other 
case,  I  mean  when  they  speak  of  justice  and  injustice,  piety 
and  impiety,  they  are  confident  that  in  nature  these  have  no 
existence  or  essence  of  their  own  —  the  truth  is  that  which  is 
agreed  on  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  and  as  long  as  the 
agreement  lasts ;  and  this  is  the  philosophy  of  many  who  do 
not  altogether  go  along  with  Protagoras.  Here  arises  a  new 
question,  Theodorus,  which  threatens  to  be  more  serious  than 
the  last. 

Theod.  Well,  Socrates,  we  have  plenty  of  leisure. 

Soc.  That  is  true,  and  your  remark  recalls  to  my  mind  an 
observation  which  I  have  often  made,  that  those  who  have 
passed  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  are  ridiculously 
at  fault  when  they  have  to  appear  and  speak  in  court.  How 
natural  is  this! 
*    77ieod.  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say,  that  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
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philnanphy  imtr  lihml  puniiilii  are  as  unlike  those  who  from 
their  youth  upwards  have  been  knocking  about  in  the  courts 
and  such  places,  as  a  freeman  is  in  breeding  unlike  a  slave. 

Theed.   In  what  is  the  difference  seen? 

Sot.  In  the  leisure  spoken  of  by  you,  which  a  freeman  can 

ayH  command :   he  has  his  talk  out  in  peace,  and,  hke  our- 

i-es,  he  wanders  at  will  from  one  subject  to  another,  and 
from  a  second  to  a  third, —  if  the  fancy  takes  him,  he  begins 
again,  as  we  are  doing  now,  caring  not  whether  his  words 
arc  many  or  few;  his  only  aim  is  to  attain  the  truth.  But 
the  lawyer  is  always  in  a  hurry :  there  is  the  water  nf  the 
clepsydra  driving  him  on,  and  not  allowing  him  to  expatiate 
at  will :  and  there  is  his  adversary  standing  over  him.  en- 
forcing his  rights :  the  indictment,  which  in  their  phrasenlogy 
is  termed  the  affidavit,  is  recited  at  the  time :  and  from  this 
he  must  not  deviate.  He  is  a  servant,  and  is  continually  dis- 
puting about  a  fellow-servant  before  his  master,  who  is  seated, 
and  has  the  cause  in  his  hands ;  the  trial  is  never  about  some 
indifferent  matter,  but  always  concerns  himself ;  and  often  the 
i»ce  is  for  his  life.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  he  has 
become  keen  and  shrewd ;  he  has  learned  how  to  flatter  his 
master  in  word  and  indulge  him  in  deed ;  but  his  soul  is 
small  and  unrighteous.  His  condition,  which  has  been  that 
of  a  slave  from  his  youth  upwards,  has  deprived  him  of 
growth  and  uprightness  and  independence;  dangers  and 
fears,  which  were  too  much  for  his  truth  and  honesty,  came 
Upon  him  in  early  years,  when  the  tenderness  of  youth  was 
unequal  to  them,  and  he  has  been  driven  into  crooked  ways ; 

im  the  first  he  has  practised  deception  and  retaliation,  and 
become  stunted  and  warped.     And  so  he  has  passed  out 

youth  into  manhood,  having  no  soundness  in  him  :  and  is 
now,  as  he  thinks,  a  master  in  wisdom.  Such  is  the  lawyer, 
Thcodorus,  Will  you  have  the  companion  picture  of  the 
philosopher,  who  is  of  our  brotherhood ;  or  shall  we  return 
to  the  argument?  Do  not  let  us  abuse  the  freedom  of 
digression  which  we  claim. 

Tkeoii.  Nay,  Socrates,  not  until  we  have  finished  what  we 
L»re  about ;  for  you  truly  said  that  we  belong  to  a  brotherhotHl 

lich  is  free,  and  are  not  the  servants  of  the  argument :  but 
argument   is   our  servant,  and   must   wait   our  leisure. 


bnb,  noi  ihi 


ibii  world,  il 
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Tkeaetthu.  Who  IS  ouF  judgc?     Or  whcrc  is  the  spectator  having  any 

Socrates,  right  to  ccnsure  OF  contTol  US,  as  he  might  the  i>oets? 
Theodokus.         ^^   Then,  as  this  is  your  wish,  I  will  describe  the  leaders; 

TheMmpiicity  £qj  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  the  inferior  sort.     In 

of  the  philo-  ° 

aopber.  the   first   place,   the   lords   of  philosophy  have  never,  from 

their  youth  upwards,  known  their  way  to  the  Agora,  or  the 
dicastery,  or  the  council,  or  any  other  political  assembly ;  they 
neither  see  nor  hear  the  laws  or  decrees,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  state  written  or  recited;  the  eagerness  of  political 
societies  in  the  attainment  of  offices  —  clubs,  and  banquets, 
and  revels,  and  flute-girls, —  do  not  enter  even  into  their 
dreams.  Whether  any  event  has  turned  out  well  or  ill  in 
the  city,  what  disgrace  may  have  descended  to  any  one  from 
his  ancestors,  male  or  female,  are  matters  of  which  the  philo- 
sopher no  more  knows  than  he  can  tell,  as  they  say,  how 
many  pints  are  contained  in  the  ocean.  Neither  is  he  con- 
scious of  his  ignorance.  For  he  does  not  hold  aloof  in  order 
that  he  may  gain  a  reputation ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  outer 
form  of  him  only  is  in  the  city :  his  mind,  disdaining  the  little- 
nesses and  nothingnesses  of  human  things,  is  'flying  all 
abroad '  as  Pindar  says,  mea.suring  earth  and  heaven  and 
the  things  which  are  under  and  on  the  earth  and  above  the 
heaven,  interrogating  the  whole  nature  of  each  and  all  in 
their  entirety,  but  not  condescending  to  anything  which  is  1 
within  reach. 

Tfu'od,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 
He  cannot  sec       SiK.  I  wiU  illustratc  my  meaning,  Theodorus,  by  the  jest 
what  IS  turn-     ^hi^ii  the  clever  witty  Thracian   handmaid  is  said  to  have 

bling  (HU  at  ^  _ 

hisfctri.  made  about  Thales,  when  he  fell  into  a  well  as  he  was  looking 

up  at  the  stars.  She  said,  that  he  was  so  eager  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  heaven,  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
before  his  feet.  This  is  a  jest  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  philosophers.  For  the  philosopher  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  his  next-door  neighbour ;  he  is  ignorant,  not  only  of 
what  he  is  doing,  but  he  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  a  man 
or  an  animal ;  he  is  searching  into  the  e.ssence  of  man,  and 
busy  in  enquiring  what  belongs  to  such  a  nature  to  do  or 
suffer  different  from  any  other; —  1  think  that  you  understand 
me,  Theodorus? 

Theod.  1  do,  and  what  you  say  is  true. 


vaxTL.  cr  in.  jot  ^'iifci-te  ie  m^-^  W  ^S*s  ^^  >^v^  v*^  I^M*i^   ^h*^n'*\w.'». 

rffic*  wiefc  jiSBd  evwr  sort  ol  disasKT  ihivH^h  h^^  «v<^v|v^Vi^^s\v    ^  **^^  >K^*f. 

)cciifanr.     IJIIien   he   is  irxnKfd*  he   h^s^  lH^hM\)^  IMcsxHsm-^l  Uv  ^"""^ 
ar  in  jzKwer  to  the  cixiHties  of  his  jiil\^rs4n\N!^  IxM  iw^  \k\\\s>^\ 
lo  sicandals  of  any  one,  and  they  do  not  iuiriml  \\\\\\ ,  M\\\ 
herefore  he  is  laughed  at  for  his  j^eepishurw^ ;  a\\\\  whi^l^ 
>theTs  are  being  praised  and  glorificiL  in  thr  nintplinlv  o(  \\\h 
leart  he  cannot  help  going  into  tits  of  hiuglUrii  no  llml  \w 
ieems  to  be  a  downright  idiot.     When  hr  hrtun  w  lytrttH  oi    \\\%  i^m . 
ting  eulogized,  he  fancies  that  he  in  liHiming  lo  \\\v  |iii»jm»n  Ij'" '♦^>"** ♦♦* 
>f  some   keeper  of  cattle  —  a  Hwinchcrd,  or  »lM*|ilH»nl,  mi    ummiii, 
>erhaps  a  cowherd,  who  is  congratulated  on  (hr  (puiiHily  of 
nilk  which  he  squeezes  from  them;  and  he  reniMrkn  Uml  Iho 
:reature  whom  they  tend,  and  out  of  whom  ihry  w|ui'i7.««  I  hi* 
nrealth,  is  of  a   less   tractable   and    more  irmidioiiii  mmHim'. 
rhen,  again,  he  observes  that  the  great  man  k  of  twtvmtWy 
IS  ill-mannered  and  uneducated]  An  any  nUt*\iUvni      Utf  hi< 
las  no  leisure,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  wmII,  ¥th\t  li  In  UU 
moimtain-pen.     Hearing  of  emirmouA  |amle/t  \frtr\rHi*Urt%  ttt  it^u  (4  htifU>tl 
thousand  acres  or  more,  our  ph'tUmnthi^r  tUit'.um  ih\%  lo  Ih'  it   ^''^'f/ 
trifle,  because  he  has  been  ac<nMt//frie^l  Uf  think  //f  tii^  wit^tU*  ^4*^m* 
earth ;  and  when  they  sing  the  iprsunftn  <A  ii^tftily,  nft^i  n^y  Ihn^ 
iomt  one  is  a  gtMktDSLn  ^jtf^ua^  \t^  'jtu  nit^/w  n^v^t  f(^ft^fi$^ 
tions  of  wealthy  zncjttsujn^  he  thirJu  i^at  ifi^tf  fi^tf*m*^'f^^ 
^nlv  betrar  a  duU  zzA  rsssiz'/m  rmf^  tt*  t|j//^  itfy/  «#*>•/  f>**^^#, 
and  who  are  20c  educated  es^ycj^*  t/>  Vx/i  *i  t>^  wV/>    t^^ 
to    coosideT  thar   er^rr   K&ft   kdM   fj^/j    u^/nm^fA*   ;Wl    Uf« 
Lhoosands  of  pro^^mn-jrv  aasrj   lesa^^f^  r>^^*  fvsjrv*   •/♦/Kf.  f>>, 
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The  philosopher  and  lawyer  compared. 


Tkeaetehu. 

SOCRATKS, 

Theodokus. 

To  the  world 
he  is  a  fool. 


He  has  his 
revenge  upon 
the  lawyer. 


Evil  a  neces- 
sary part  of 


had  a  fiftieth,  and  so  on?  He  amuses  himself  with  the 
notion  that  they  cannot  count,  and  thinks  that  a  little  arith- 
metic would  have  got  rid  of  their  senseless  vanity.  Now,  in 
all  these  cases  our  philosopher  is  derided  by  the  vulgar, 
partly  because  he  is  thought  to  despise  them,  and  also 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  before  him,  and  always 
at  a  loss. 

Thcod,  That  is  very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But,  O  my  friend,  when  he  draws  the  other  into 
upper  air,  and  gets  him  out  of  his  pleas  and  rejoinders  into 
the  contemplation  of  justice  and  injustice  in  their  own  nature 
and  in  their  difference  from  one  another  and  from  all  other 
things ;  or  from  the  commonplaces  about  the  happiness  of 
a  king  or  of  a  rich  man  to  the  consideration  of  government, 
and  of  human  happiness  and  misery  in  general  —  what  they 
are,  and  how  a  man  is  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the  other 
—  when  that  narrow,  keen,  little  legal  mind  is  called  to 
account  about  all  this,  he  gives  the  philosopher  his  revenge ; 
for  dizzied  by  the  height  at  which  he  is  hanging,  whence  he 
looks  down  into  space,  which  is  a  strange  experience  to  him, 
he  being  dismayed,  and  lost,  and  stammering  broken  words, 
is  laughed  at,  not  by  Thracian  handmaidens  or  any  other 
uneducated  persons,  for  they  have  no  eye  for  the  situation, 
but  by  every  man  who  has  not  been  brought  up  a  slave. 
Such  are  the  two  characters,  Theodorus:  the  one  of  the 
freeman,  who  has  been  trained  in  liberty  and  leisure,  whom 
you  call  the  philosopher, —  him  we  cannot  blame  because  he 
appears  simple  and  of  no  account  when  he  has  to  perform 
some  menial  ta.sk,  such  as  packing  up  bed-clothes,  or  flavour- 
ing a  sauce  or  fawning  speech ;  the  other  character  is  that  of 
the  man  who  is  able  to  do  all  this  kind  of  service  smartly 
and  neatly,  but  knows  not  how  to  wear  his  cloak  like  a 
gentleman ;  still  less  with  the  music  of  discourse  can  he 
hymn  the  true  life  aright  which  is  lived  by  immortals  or  men 
blessed  of  heaven. 

Theod.  If  you  could  only  persuade  everybody,  Socrates, 
as  you  do  me,  of  the  truth  of  your  words,  there  would  be 
more  peace  and  fewer  evils  among  men. 

Soc.  Kvils,  I'heodorus,  can  never  pa.ss  away ;  for  there 
must  always  remain  something  which  is  antagonistic  to  good. 


» 


Anot/n-r  lii^ession. 

Having  no  place  among  the  gods  in  heaven,  of  necessity 
they  hover  around  the  mortal  nature,  and  this  earthly 
sphere.  Wherefore  we  ought  tu  fly  away  from  earth  to 
heaven  as  quickly  as  we  can ;  and  to  fly  away  is  lo  become 
like  God,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  and  to  become  like  him, 
IS  to  become  holy,  just,  and  wise..  But,  O  ray  friend,  you 
cannot  easily  convince  mankind  that  Ihey  Khould  pursue 
*nriue  or  avoid  vice,  not  merely  in  order  that  a  man  may 
scera  to  be  good,  which  is  the  reason  given  by  the  world, 
and  in  my  judgment  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  old  wives' 
fable.  Whereas,  the  truth  is  that  God  is  never  in  any  way 
anrighleous  —  he  is  perfect  righteousness;  and  he  of  us  who 
is  the  most  righteous  is  most  like  him.  Merein  is  seen  the 
true  cleverness  of  a  man,  and  also  his  nothingness  and  want 
of  manhood.  For  to  know  this  is  true  wisdom  and  virtue. 
and  ignorance  of  this  is  manifest  folly  and  vice.  All  other 
kinds  of  wisdom  or  cleverness,  which  seem  only,  such  as  the 
wisdom  of  politicians,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  arts,  are  coarse 
and  vulgar.  The  unrighteous  man,  or  the  sayer  and  doer  of 
unholy  things,  had  far  better  not  be  encoiu-aged  in  the 
illusion  thai  his  roguery  is  clever;  for  men  glory  in  their 
shame  —  they  fancy  that  they  hear  others  saying  of  them, 
These  are  not  mere  good-for-nothing  persons,  mere  burdens 
of  the  earth,  but  such  as  men  should  be  who  mean  to  dwell 
safely  in  a  state."  Let  us  tell  them  that  Ihey  are  all  the  more 
truly  what  they  do  not  think  they  are  because  they  do  not 
know  it ;  for  they  do  not  know  the  penahy  of  injiLstice,  which 
above  all  things  they  ought  to  know  —  not  stripes  and  death, 
they  suppose,  which  eril-doers  often  escape,  but  a  penalty 
hich  cannot  be  escaped. 
-TTifod.  What  is  that  i" 

Sue.  There  are  two  patterns  eternally  set  before  them  ;   the 

ne  blessed  and  divine,  the  other  godless  and  wretched :   but 

ley  do  not  see  them,  or  perceive  that  in  their  niter  folly  and 

ifatuation  they   are  growing  like  the  one  and    unlike  the 

-,  by  reason  of  their  evil  ileeds;  and  the  penalty  is.  that 

lead    a    life    answering   to  the  pattern  which  they  are 

growing  like.     .\nd  if  we  tell  them,  that  unless  they  depart 

from  their  cunning,  ihe  place  of  innocence  will  not  receive 

them  after  death  ;  and  thai  here  on  earth,  they  will  live  ever 
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We  must  return  and  take  up  the  broken  thread. 


Tfuatietns. 

Socrates, 
Thbodorits. 


A  strange 
thinf;:  when 
they  consient 
to  reason 
about  philo- 
sophy, they 
are  as  helpless 
as  children. 


End  of 
.digression. 


The  partisans 
of  the  flux 
were  saying 
that  the  ordi- 
nances of  a 
state  were 
alw.'iyK  just, 
but  they  did 
not  venture  to 
affirm  that 
ihcy  were 
always  ({ixkI. 


in  the  likeness  of  their  own  evil  selves,  and  with  evil  friends 
—  when  they  hear  this  they  in  their  superior  cunning  will 
seem  to  be  listening  to  the  talk  of  idiots. 

Theod,  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Too  true,  my  friend,  as  I  well  know ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  peculiarity  in  their  case :  when  they  begin  to  reason 
in  private  about  their  dislike  of  philosophy,  if  they  have  the 
courage  to  hear  the  argument  out,  and  do  not  run  away,  they 
grow  at  last  strangely  discontented  with  themselves;  their 
rhetoric  fades  away,  and  they  become  helpless  as  children. 
These  however  are  digressions  from  which  we  must  now 
desist,  or  they  will  overflow,  and  drown  the  original  argu- 
ment ;  to  which,  if  you  please,  we  will  now  return. 

Tfieod,  For  my  part,  Socrates,  I  would  rather  have  the 
digressions,  for  at  my  age  I  find  them  easier  to  follow ;  but 
if  you  wish,  let  us  go  back  to  the  argument. 

Soc,  Had  we  not  reached  the  point  at  which  the  partisans 
of  the  perpetual  flux,  who  say  that  things  are  as  they  seem 
to  each  one,  were  confidently  maintaining  that  the  ordinances 
which  the  state  commanded  and  thought  just,  were  just  to 
the  state  which  imposed  them,  while  they  were  in  force ;  this 
was  especially  asserted  of  justice ;  but  as  to  the  good,  no  one 
had  any  longer  the  hardihood  to  contend  of  any  ordinances 
which  the  state  thought  and  enacted  to  be  good  that  these, 
while  they  were  in  force,  were  really  good ; — he  who  said  so 
would  be  playing  with  the  name  '  good,'  and  would  not  touch 
the  real  question  —  it  would  be  a  mockery,  would  it  not? 

Thcod.  Certainly  it  would. 

Soc,  He  ought  not  to  speak  of  the  name,  but  of  the  thing 
which  is  contemplated  under  the  name. 

Thcod,  Right. 

Soc.  Whatever  be  the  term  used,  the  good  or  expedient  is 
the  aim  of  legislation,  and  as  far  as  she  has  an  opinion,  the 
state  imposes  all  laws  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  expediency ; 
can  legislation  have  any  other  aim? 

Tfieod.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  But  is  the  aim  attained  always?  do  not  mistakes 
often  happen? 

Thcod.  Yes,  I  think  that  there  are  mistakes. 

Soc.  The  possibility  of  error  will  be  more  distinctly  recog- 


Jiiiigiiicnt  of  the  future. 
Dized,  if  we  pui  the  ([iiestion  in  reference  lo  ihe  whole  dass   TimtuuH. 


t  falls.  That  whole  class  f 
e  passed  under  the  idea  ' 
;  which,  in  other  words,  ' 


under  which  the  good  or  expedie 
has  (o  do  with  tlie  future,  and  Ian 
Sia.t  they  will  be  useful  in  after-ti 

V  the  future.  i 

Tkfod.  Very  true.  * 

Set.  Suppose  now,  that  we  ask   Protagoras,  or  one  of  his  < 
bsciples,  a  question: — O,  Protagoras,  we  will  -say  to  him,  ' 
Han  is,  as  you  declare,  the  measure  of  all  things — white, 
savy,  light:  of  all  such  things  he  is  the  Judge;  for  he  has 
llie  criterion   of  ihem    in   himself,  and  when   he  thinks  that 
bings  are  such  as  he  experiences  them  to  be,  he  thinks  what 
B  and  is  true  to  himself.     Is  it  not  so? 
Tkfod.   Yes. 

Soi.  .\nd  do  you  extend  your  doctrine,  Protagoras  (as  we 
\  thai]  further  say),  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present ;  and 
has  he  the  criterion  not  only  of  what  in  his  opinion  is  but  of 
what   will   be,  and   do   things  always  happen   to  him  as  he 
expected?     For  example,  take  the  case  of  heat: — When  an  i 
ordinan,'   man   thinks  that  he  i.-i  going  to  have  a  fever,  and  " 
that  this  kind  of  heat  is  coming  on,  and  another  person,  who 
is  a  physician,  thinks  the  contrary,  whose  opinion  is  likely  to 
e  right?     Or  are  they  both  right? — he  will  have  a  heat 
I  fever  in  his  own  judgment,  and  not  have  a  fever  in  the 
ihy»dan's  judgment? 
7%<0d.  How  ludicrous! 

Soc.  And  the  vinegrower,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  better  " 
ladge  of  the  sweetness  or  dryness  of  the  \nniage  which  is  not  ' 
t  gathered  than  the  harp-player? 
TTieoil.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  in  musical  composition  the  musician  will  know 
leiler    than   the   training  ma.ster  what    the    training   master 
aself  will  hereafter  Uiink  harmonious  or  the  reverse? 
Thfod.   Of  coiu^e. 

Six.  And  the  cook  will  be  a  better  judge  than  the  guest,  " 
L  cook,  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
Snner  which  is  in  preparation ;  for  of  present  or  past 
it  as  yet  arguing;  but  can  we  say  that 
every  one  will  be  lo  himself  the  best  judge  of  the  pleasure 
nrbich  will  seem  to  be  and  will  be  to  him  in  the  future? — nay, 


1 
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Protagoras  'run  down? 


TkeaeMus. 

Socrates, 
Theodokus. 

nor  of 
rhetoric, 
legislation, 
&c. 

Protagoras 
himself  was 
wiser  than 
the  ordinary 
man  about 
the  future, 
and  was  well 
paid  for  it 


The  refutation 
is  complete. 


would  not  you,  Protagoras,  better  guess  which  arguments  in  a 
court  would  convince  any  one  of  us  than  the  ordinary  man? 

Theod,  Certainly,  Socrates,  he  used  to  profess  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  he  was  the  superior  of  all  men  in 
this  respect. 

Soc,  To  be  sure,  friend :  who  would  have  paid  a  large  sum  i  ^ 
for  the  privilege  of  talking  to  him,  if  he  had  really  *  persuaded 
his  visitors  that  neither  a  prophet  nor  any  other  man  was 
better  able  to  judge  what  will  be  and  seem  to  be  in  the  future 
than  every  one  could  for  himself? 

Theod,  Who  indeed? 

Soc,  And  legislation  and  expediency  are  all  concerned 
with  the  future ;  and  every  one  will  admit  that  states,  in 
passing  laws,  must  often  fail  of  their  highest  interests? 

Theod.  Quite  true. 

Soc,  Then  we  may  fairly  argue  against  your  master,  that 
he  must  admit  one  m^  to  be  wiser  than_anotherf  and  that 
the  wiser  is.  a  oieasurc:  but  I,  who  know  nothing,  am  not  at 
all  obliged  to  accept  the  honour  which  the  advocate  of  Prota- 
goras was  just  now  forcing  upon  me,  whether  I  would  or  not, 
of  being  a  mea.sure  of  anything. 

Thcod,  That  is  the  best  refutation  of  him,  Socrates ;  although 
he*  is  ^so  caught  when  he  ascribes  truth  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  who  give  the  lie  direct  to  his  own  opinion. 

Soc,  There  arc  many  ways,  Theodorus,  in  which  the 
doctrine  that  every  opinion  of  every  man  is  true  may  be 
refuted ;  but  there  is  more  difficulty  in  proving  that  states 
of  feeling,  which  are  present  to  a  man,  and  out  of  which  arise 
sensations  and  opinions  in  accordance  with  them,  are  also 
untrue.  And  very  likely  I  have  been  talking  nonsense  about 
them ;  for  they  may  be  unassailable,  and  those  who  say  that 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  them,  and  that  they  are  matters  of 
knowledge,  may  probably  be  right ;  in  which  case  our  friend 
Theaetetus  was  not  so  far  from  the  mark  when  he  identified 
perception  and  knowledge.  And  therefore  let  us  draw 
nearer,  as  the  advocate  of  Protagoras  desires,  and  give  the 
truth  of  the  universal  flux  a  ring:  is  the  theory  sound  or 
not?  at  any  rate,  no  small  war  is  raging  about  it,  and  there 
are  combatants  not  a  few. 

1  Reading  di}. 


^P                          The  text — 'All  is  motion.^  ^sdl 

I         TKiW.   Nil  small  war,  indeed,  fnr  in  loiiia  the  sect  malies  Tiitunriui.    I 

rapid  iitrideii;  the  disciples  of  Heracleitus  are  most  energetic  s<xiiati»,     I 

upholders  of  the  doctrine.  THHiimmit.   ■ 

Sttc.  Then  we  are  the  more  bound,  my  dear  'ITieodonis,  to  tTw&i™*'  otfl 

exiiDiine  the  ciuet>tiaii  from  the  foundation  as  it  is  set  forth  by  •■gitviotEBil 

ihemsclvni.  wnimv*™).    ■ 

Tfieoii.  Certainly   we  are.     About    these    speculations    of  univEnai  huji.1 

Heracleitus,  which,  as  you  say,  are  as  old  as  Homer,  or  even  '*!^"[h,"'"''    I 

older  still,  the   Kpheai.-ins  themselves,  who  profess  to  know  numcntmiKir  ■ 

theCD,  are  downright  mad,  and  you  cannot  talk  with  them  on  'l!°''7'''^  I 

the  subject.     For,  in  accordance  with  their  textbooks,  they  »nii  bimiiis.    1 

are  always  in  motion  ;  bat  as  for  dwelling  upon  an  argument  '''"'"*'"''^      I 

:>  or  a  question,  and  quietly  asking  and  answering  in  turn,  they  I 

can   no  more  do  so  than   they  can  fly  \  or  rather,  the  ric-  I 

termination  of  these  fellows  not  to  have  a  panicle  of  rest  I 

in    them   is  more   than  the  utmost  powers  of  negation  can  .\    /^ 

express.     If  you  ask  any  of  them  a  question,  he  will  produce.  A             H 

as  from  a  quiver,  sayings  brief  and  dark,  and  shoot  them  at  JH 

you ;  and  if  you  enquire  the  reason  of  what  lie  has  said,  you  ,Av*^B 

will  be  hit  by  some  other  new-fangled  word,  and  will  make  \ 

no  way  with  any  of  them,  nor  they  with  one  another ;  tlieir  I 

great  care  is.  not  to  allow  of  any  settled  principle  either  in  I 

their  argimients  or  in  their  minds,  conceiving,  as  I  imagine,  J 

ihat  any  such  principle  would  be  stationary ;   for  they  are  at  ■ 

war  with  the  stationary,  and  do  what  they  can  to  drive  it  out  I 

everywhere.  I 

Stx.   I  suppose,  Theodonis,  that  you  have  only  seen  them  I 

when  ihey  were  fighting,  and  have  never  stayed  with  them  in  I 

time  of  peace,  for  they  are  no  friends  of  yours ;   and  their  I 

peace  doctrines  are  only  communicated  by  them  at  leisure,  as  I 

I   imagine,  to  those  disciples  of  theirs  whom  they  want  to  I 

make  h'ke  themselves.  I 

Tlieod.  Disciples!   my  good  sir,  they  have  none:  men  of  I 

their  sort  are  not  one  another's  disciples,  but  they  grow  up  at  I 

their  own  sweet  will,  and  get  their  inspiration  anywhere,  each  I 

cif  them  saying  of  his  neighboiu'  that  he  knows  nothing.      From  I 

these  men,  then,  as  I  was  going  to  remark,  you  will  never  get  I 

a  reason,  whether  with  their  will  or  without  their  will ;    we  must  I 

take  the  question  out  of  their  hands,  and  make  the  analysis  I 

ourselves,  as  if  we  were  doing  a  geometrical  problem.  ^B 
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The  'river-gods'  and  the  *  patrons  of  Being, ^ 


TheaeUtHS. 

Socrates, 
Thbouokus. 

The  ancients 
held  similar 
views,  which 
they  veiled 
in  poetical 
fil^iires. 
Then  came 
the  opposite 
doctrine  of 
Parmenides 
and  Melissus. 


Which  side 
shall  wc 
lake  —  motion 
or  rest  ? 


Soc,  Quite  right  too;  but  as  touching  the  aforesaid 
problem,  have  we  not  heard  from  the  ancients,  who  con- 
cealed their  wisdom  from  the  many  in  poetical  figures,  that 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  origin  of  all  things,  are  streams, 
and  that  nothing  is  at  rest?  And  now  the  modems,  in  their 
superior  wisdom,  have  declared  the  same  openly,  that  the 
cobbler  too  may  hear  and  learn  of  them,  and  no  longer 
foolishly  imagine  that  some  things  are  at  rest  and  others  in 
motion  —  having  learned  that  all  is  motion,  he  will  duly 
honour  his  teachers.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  opposite 
doctrine,  Theodorus, 

*  Alone  Being  remains  anmoved,  which  is  the  name  for  the  all.' 

This  is  the  language  of  Parmenides,  Melissus,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, who  stoutly  maintain  that  all  being  is  one  and  self- 
contained,  and  has  no  place  in  which  to  move.  What  shall 
we  do,  friend,  with  all  these  people ;  for,  advancing  step  by 
step,  we  have  imperceptibly  got  between  the  combatants, 
and,  unless  we  can  protect  our  retreat,  we  shall  pay  the  i 
penalty  of  our  rashness  —  like  the  players  in  the  palaestra 
who  are  caught  upon  the  line,  and  are  dragged  different 
ways  by  the  two  parties.  Therefore  I  think  that  we  had 
better  begin  by  considering  those  whom  we  first  accosted, 
*  the  river-gods,'  and,  if  we  find  any  truth  in  them,  we  will 
help  them  to  pull  us  over,  and  try  to  get  away  from  the 
others.  But  if  the  partisans  of  *  the  whole  '  appear  to  speak 
more  truly,  we  will  fly  off  from  the  party  which  would  move 
the  immovable,  to  them.  And  if  we  find  that  neither  of  them 
have  anything  reasonable  to  say,  we  shall  be  in  a  ridiculous 
position,  having  so  great  a  conceit  of  our  own  poor  opinion 
and  rejecting  that  of  ancient  and  famous  men.  G  Theodorus, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  use  in  proceeding  when  the 
danger  is  so  great? 

Theoii.  Nay,  Socrates,  not  to  examine  thoroughly  what  the 
two  parties  have  to  say  would  be  quite  intolerable. 

Soc.  Then  examine  we  must,  since  you,  who  were  so 
reluctant  to  begin,  are  so  eager  to  proceed.  The  nature 
of  motion  appears  to  be  the  question  with  which  we  begin. 
What  do  they  mean  when  they  say  that  all  things  are  in 
motion?     Is  there  only  one  kind  of  motion,  or,  as  I  rather 


The  doctrine  of  motion. 

iRcline  to  think,  two?     I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion    : 
u[)on   this  point  in  addition  to  my  own.  that   1    may  err,  if  ! 
I   must  err,  in  your  company ;   tell  me,  then,  when  a    thing 
changes  from   one   place  to  another,  or  goes  round  in  the 
same  place,  is  not  that  what  is  called  motion? 
TAwrf.  Yes. 

Soc.   Here  then  we  have  one  kind  of  motion.     But  when  a  ' 

thing,  remaining  on   the  same  spot,  grows  old,  or  becomes  \ 

black  £rom  being  white,  or  hard  from  being  soft,  or  undergoes  > 

any  other  change,  may  not  this  be  properly  called  motion  of  ' 

lother  kind?  i 

Theod.   I  think  so, 

Soc.  Say  rather  that  it  must  be  so.     Of  motion  then  there 

these  two  kinds,  '  change,'  and  '  tnotion  in  place '.' 
Thead.  You  are  right. 

Av.  And  now,  having  made  this  distinction,  let  us  address 

ourselves  to  those  who  say  that  all  is  motion,  and  ask  ihem 

■hcther  all  things  according  to  them  have  the  two  kinds  of 

lotion,  and  are  changed  as  well  as  move  in  place,  or  Is  one 

ig  moved  in  both  ways,  and  another  in  one  only? 

Tfuihi.  Indeed,   i  do  not  know  what  to  answer;  but  I 

ink   ifaey  would  say  that  all  things  are  moved  in  both 


^^noti 
^Hhinl 


not,  they  would  have  to  say 
motion  and  at  rest,  and  there 
saying    that  all   things  are  in 


ways. 

Soe.  Yes,  comrade;  for, 

that   the  same  things  are 

~  [ould    be    no   more   truth 

botion,  than  that  all  things 

TS^irf.  To  be  sure. 

Av.  And  if  they  are  to  be  in  motion,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
K'An'oid  of  motion,  all  things  must  always  have  every  sort  of 
toijon? 
Thfod.  Most  true. 

bnsider  a  further  point:  did    we    not    understand 

explain    the   generation   of  heat,  whiteness,  or  any- 

"Oiing  else,  in  some  such   manner  as  the  following: — were 

thej-  not  saying  that  each  of  them  is  moving  between  the 

agent  and  the  patient,  together  with  a  perception,  and  that 

:  patient  ceases  to  be  a  perceiving  power  and  becomes  a 


Hcndiua 
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The  flux  is  otily  evatuscence. 


TkeaeUtus. 

Socrates, 
Theooorus. 


Since  each 
quality  not 
only  moves 
in  place,  but 
changes  at  the 
same  time, 
one  name  can- 
not be  more 
appropriate 
to  it  than 
another. 


So  too  with 
sensations: 
Kecing  mij^ht 
just  as  well  be 

called  not- 


percipient,  and  the  agent  a  quale  instead  of  a  quality?  I 
suspect  that  quality  may  appear  a  strange  and  uncouth  term 
to  you,  and  that  you  do  not  understand  the  abstract  expres- 
sion. Then  I  will  take  concrete  instances :  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  producing  power  or  agent  becomes  neither  heat  nor 
whiteness,  but  hot  and  white,  and  the  like  of  other  things. 
For  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  neither  the  agent 
nor  patient  have  any  absolute  existence,  but  when  they  come 
together  and  generate  sensations  and  their  objects,  the  one 
becomes  a  thing  of  a  certain  quality,  and  the  other  a  per- 
cipient.  You  remember? 

Theod.  Of  coiuse. 

Soc,  We  may  leave  the  details  of  their  theory  unexamined, 
but  we  must  not  forget  to  ask  them  the  only  question  with 
which  we  are  concerned :  Are  all  things  in  motion  and  flux? 

Theod,  Yes,  they  will  reply. 

Soc.  And  they  are  moved  in  both  those  ways  which  we 
distinguished ;  that  is  to  say,  they  move  in  place  and  are  also 
changed? 

Theod.  Of  coiu^e,  if  the  motion  is  to  be  perfect. 

Soc,  If  they  only  moved  in  place  and  were  not  changed, 
we  should  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  are  in  motion  and  flux? 

T?ieod,  Exactly. 

Soc.  But  now,  since  not  even  white  continues  to  flow 
white,  and  whiteness  itself  is  a  flux  or  change  which  is 
passing  into  another  colour,  and  is  never  to  be  caught 
standing  still,  can  the  name  of  any  colour  be  rightly  used 
at  all? 

Theod,  How  is  that  possible,  Socrates,  either  in  the  case 
of  this  or  of  any  other  quality  —  if  while  we  are  using  the 
word  the  object  is  escaping  in  the  flux? 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  perceptions,  such  as  sight 
and  hearing,  or  any  other  kind  of  perception?  Is  there  any 
stopping  in  the  act  of  seeing  and  hearing? 

Theod.  Certainly  not,  if  all  things  are  in  motion. 

Soc.  Then  we  must  not  speak  of  seeing  any  more  than 
of  not-seeing,  nor  of  any  other  perception  more  than  of 
any  non-perception,  if  all  things  partake  of  every  kind  of 
motion? 


Emmgh  of  Protagoras. 

Tluod.  Certainly  not.  Tkat, 

Soc.  Yet  perception  is  knowledge :  so  at  least  Theaetelus  socu* 
ind  I  were  saying.  ^U^| 

TTirod.  Very  true. 

Soe.  Then  when  we  were  asked  what  is  knowledge,  we  no  ig  com 
more  answered  what  is  knowledge  than  what  is  not  know-  ™'^'''' 
ledge?  ™Z>! 

Tiuod.   I  suppose  not.  ^=^p^' 

51v.  Here,  then,  is  a  fine  result;  we  corrected  our  first  lian. 
ajuwer  in  our  eagerness  to  prove  that  nothing  is  at  resL 
But  if  nothing  is  at  rest,  every  answer  upon  whatever  subject 
is  equally  right:  you  may  say  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not  thus; 
or,  if  you  prefer,  '  becomes '  thus ;  and  if  we  say  '  becomes,' 
we  shall  not  then  hamper  them  with  words  expressive  of 
rest. 

Theod.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  Yes,  Theixlorus,  except  in  saying  '  thus '  and  '  not 
thus.'  But  you  ought  not  lo  use  the  word  '  thus,'  for 
there  is  no  motion  in  '  thus  'or  in  '  not  thus.'  The  main- 
tainers  of  the  doctrine  have  as  yet  no  words  in  which  to 
express  themselves,  and  must  get  a  new  language.  1  know 
of  no  word  that  will  suit  them,  except  perhaps  "  no  how," 
which  is  perfectly  indefinite. 

Tkeihi.  Yes,  that  is  a  manner  of  speaking  in  which  they 
will  be  (luile  at  home. 

Six.  And  so,  Theodorus,  we  have  got  rid  of  your  friend  The  ih 
without  assenting  to  his  doctrine,  that  every  man  is  the  "^"'?' 
measure  of  all  things  —  a  wise  man  only  is  a  measure;  odii|» 
neither  can  we  allow  that  knowledge  is  perception,  certainly  """^ 
not  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  perpetual  flux,  unless  perchance 
our  friend  Theaetctus  is  able  to  convince  us  that  it  is. 

Theod.  Very  good,  Socrates ;  and  now  that  the  argument 
about  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  has  been  completed,  I  am 
absolved  from  answering ;  for  this  was  the  agreement. 

Theatt.  Not,  Theodorus,  until  you  and.  Socrates  have  dis-  ThcMi 
cussed  the  doctrine  of  those  who  say  that  all  things  are  at  J|^^" 
rest,  as  you  were  proposing.  ^lon  of 

TTieod.  You,  Theaetetus,  who  are  a  young  rogue,  must  not  "pp"' 
instigate  your  elders  to  a  breach  of  faith,  but  should  prepare 
to  answer  Socrates  in  the  remainder  of  the  argument. 
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The  great  Partnenides. 


TheneUhu. 

Socrates, 

Thkodorus, 

Thbabtbtus. 


Socrates  is 
afraid  of  en- 
tering on  the 
question.    He 
has  so  great 
an  awe  of 
Pannenides, 
and  he  has 
not  yet '  de- 
livered'The- 
aetetus  of  his 
conception  of 
knowledge. 


Another  point 
of  view. 


Theaet,  Yes,  if  he  wishes ;  but  I  would  rather  have  heard 
about  the  doctrine  of  rest. 

Theod,  Invite  Socrates  to  an  argument  —  invite  horsemen 
to  the  open  plain ;  do  but  ask  him,  and  he  will  answer. 

Soc.  Nevertheless,  Theodorus,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Theaetetus. 

Theod,  Not  comply!   for  what  reason? 

Soc,  My  reason  is  that  I  have  a  kind  of  reverence ;  not  so 
much  for  Melissus  and  the  others,  who  say  that  '  All  is  one 
and  at*  rest,'  as  for  the  great  leader  himself ,  Parmenides, 
venerable  and  awful,  as  in  Homeric  language  he  may  be 
called; — him  I  should  be  ashamed  to  approach  in  a  spirit 
unworthy  of  him.  I  met  him  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
I  was  a  mere  youth,  and  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
glorious  depth  of  mind.  And  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  not  i{ 
understand  his  words,  and  may  be  still  further  from  under- 
standing his  meaning ;  above  all  I  fear  that  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  our  discussion,  may 
be  thrust  out  of  sight  by  the  unbidden  guests  who  will  come 
pouring  in  upon  our  feast  of  discourse,  if  we  let  them  in  — 
besides,  the  question  which  is  now  stirring  is  of  immense 
extent,  and  will  be  treated  unfairly  if  only  considered  by  the 
way ;  or  if  treated  adequately  and  at  length,  will  put  into  the 
shade  the  other  question  of  knowledge.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  allowed ;  but  1  must  try  by  my  art  of 
midwifery  to  deliver  Theaetetus  of  his  conceptions  about 
knowledge. 

Theaet.  Very  well ;  do  so  if  you  will. 

Soc.  Then  now,  Theaetetus,  take  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject:  you  answered  that  knowledge  is  perception? 

Theaet  I  did. 

Soc.  And  if  any  one  were  to  ask  you :  With  what  does  a 
man  see  black  and  white  colours?  and  with  what  does  he 
hear  high  and  low  sounds? — you  would  say,  if  I  am  not  nus- 
taken,  '  With  the  eyes  and  with  the  ears.' 

Theaet.  I  should. 

Soc.  The  free  use  of  words  and  phrases,  rather  than 
minute  precision,  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  opposite  is  pedantic;  but  sometimes 
precision  is  necessary,  and  I  believe  that  the  answer  which 
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Arf  wv  ouly  wooiitn-horses? 

you  have  just  given  is  open    to    the    charge    of   incorrect-    ThtatMha. 
ncss ;   for  which   is  more  correct,  Co  say  that  we  see  or  hear  i 
with  (be  eyes  and  with  the  ears,  or  through  the  eyes  atid 
through  the  ears? 

T^ael.  I    should    say    '  through,'    Socrates,    rather    than 
■  with.' 

Soc.  Yes,  ray  boy,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  in  each  of 
us,  as  in  a  sort  of  Trojan  horse,  there  are  perched  a  number 
of  unconnected  senses,  which  do  not  all  meet  in  some  one 
f -vature,  the  mind,  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  of  which 
fliey  are  the  instruments,  and  with  which  llirough  them  we 
rceive  objects  of  sense. 
Tktael.  I  agree  with  you  in  that  opinion. 
I  Av.  Tlie  reason  why  1  am  thus  precise  is,  because  I  want 
}  luiow  whether,  when  we  perceive  black  and  while  through 
the  eyes,  and  again,  other  qualities  through  other  organs,  we 
do  not  perceive  ihem  with  one  and  the  same  part  of  our- 
selves, and,  if  you  were  asked,  you  might  refer  all  such 
perceptions  to  the  body.  Perhaps,  however,  I  had  better 
allow  you  to  answer  for  yourself  and  not  interfere.  Tell  me, 
then,  are  not  the  organs  through  which  you  perceive  warm 
and  hard  and  light  and  sweet,  organs  of  the  body? 
L-     Theaft.  Of  die  body,  certainly. 

B      Soc.  And  you  would  admit  that  what  you  perceive  through 
^nBne  faculty  you  cannot  perceive  through  another ;  the  objects 
^Hlf  bearing,  for  example,  cannot  be  perceived  through  sight, 
^H|r  the  objects  of  sight  through  hearing? 
^P^  Theatt.  Of  course  not. 

StK.  If  you  have  any  thought  about  both  of  them,  this 
common  perception  cannot  come  to  you,  either  through  the 
one  or  the  otiier  organ? 
Theaet.  It  cannot. 

Sec.  How  about  sounds  and  coloiu^ ;  in  the  first  place  you 
would  admit  that  they  both  exist? 
Tkeaet.  Yes. 
•  Soc.  And  that  either  of  them  is  different  from  the  other, 

d  the  same  with  itself? 
I  7Va/*A  Certainly. 

»  Spt.  And  that  both  are  two  and  each  of  them  one? 
I  TlUaet  Yes, 
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The  mind  and  the  sensi-s. 

Sec.  You  can  further  observu  wlii-thcr  tiiey   are   like 
unlike  one  another? 

Theaei.  I  dare  say. 

StK.  But  through  what  do  you  perceive  all  this  about 
them?  for  neither  through  hearing  nor  yet  through  seeing 
can  you  apprehend  that  which  they  have  in  common.  Let 
me  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  point  ai  is.suc : —  If  there 
were  any  meaning  in  asking  whether  sounds  and  colours  arc 
saline  or  not,  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me  what  faculty 
would  consider  the  question.  It  would  not  be  sight  or 
hearing,  but  .some  other. 

Theacl.  Certainly  ;   the  faculty  of  taste. 

So{.  Very  good ;  and  now  tell  gie  what  is  the  pow 
which  discerns,  not  only  in  sensible  objects,  but  in  all  things] 
universal  notions,  such  as  those  which  are  called  being  aadl 
not-being,  and  those  oihere  about  which  we  were  just  asl 
—  what  organs  will  you  assign  for  the  perception  of 

T/iraet.  You  are  thinking  of  being  and  not-being,  likcnM 
and  unlikeness,  sameness  and  difference,  and  also  of  unt 
and  other  numbeis  which  are  applied  to  objects  of  scnHld 
and  you  mean  to  ask,  through  what  bodily  organ   the  i 
perceives   odd   and   even   nuinbers  and   other    arithmetit 
conceptions. 

Soir.  You  follow  me  excellently,  Theaetctus ;  that  is  pt»^ 
cisely  what  I  am  asking. 

TTii-aet.   Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  answer 
is,  that  these,  unlike  objects  of  sense,  have  n 
but  that  the  mind,  by  a  power  of  her  o 
universals  in  all  things. 

Soc.  You  are  a  beauty,  Theaetetus,  and  n 
dorus  was  saying ;  for  he  who  utters  the  beautiful  is  himsc 
beautiful  and  good.     And  besides  being  beautiful,  you  havtt] 
done  me  a  kindness  in  releasing  me  from  a  very  long  discm 
sion,  if  you  are  clear  that  the  soul  views  some  things  I 
herself  and  others  through  the  bodily  organs.     For  that  T 
my  own  opinion,  and  I  wanted  you  to  agree  with  me. 

Thearl,   I  am  quite  clear. 

Soc.  And  lo  which  class  would  you  refer  being  or  « 
for  this,  of  all  our  notions,  is  the  most  universal? 


;  my  only  notion 

o  separate  organ, 

I,  contemplates  thai 

t  ugly,  as  1 


The  irut  kuoxvltdgc. 

Tfifoel.  I  should  say,  to  that  class  which  the  soul  aspires 
to  know  of  herself. 

Soc.  And  would  you  say  this  also  of  like  and  unlike,  same 
and  other? 

TTiHUt.  Yes. 

So(.  And  would  you  say  the  same  of  the  noble  and  base, 
and  of  good  and  evil? 

Theaet.  These  I  conceive  to  be  notions  which  are  essen- 
tially relative,  and  which  the  soul  also  perceives  by  com- 
herself  things  past  and  present  with  the  future. 

SiH.  And  does  she  not  perceive  the  hardness  of  that  which 

hard  by  the  touch,  and  the  softness  of  that  which  is  soft 
equally  by  the  touch? 

neaet.  Yes. 

Sac.  But  their  essence  and  what  they  are,  and  their 
ilion  to  one  another,  and  the  essential  nature  of  this 
isilion,  the  soul  herself  endeavours  to  decide  fur  us  by 
review  and  comparison  of  them? 

TSna-/.  Certainly. 

Sot.  The  simple  sensations  which  reach  the  soul  through 
body  are  given  at  birth  to  men  and  animals  by  nature, 
but  their  reflections  on  the  being  and  use  of  them  are  slowly 
and  hardly  gained,  if  they  are  ever  gained,  by  education  and 
long  experience. 

Thnul.  Assuredly. 

Soi.  And  can  a  man  attain  truth  who   fails  of  attaining 

TTifotl.  Impossible. 

Soc.  And  can  he  who  misses  the  truth  of  anything,  have  a 
wledge  of  that  thing? 

TJuiul.   He  cannot. 

Soc,  Then  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  impressions  of 
sense,  but  in  reasoning  about  them ;  in  that  only,  and  ni.>t  in 
the  mere  impression,  truth  and  being  can  be  attained? 

neaet.  Clearly. 

Soc.  And  would  you  call  the  two  processes  by  the  same 
Dame,  when  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  them? 

Theatl.  That  would  certainly  not  be  right. 

Soc.  And  what  name  would  you  give  to  seeing,  hearing, 

lelling,  being  cold  and  being  hot? 
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Knowledge  is  true  opinion. 


Thtaeithu. 

sockatbs, 
Thbabtbtus. 


We  have 
found  out 
then  what 
knowledge 
M  not     But 
what  it  ttT 


Theaetetus 
boldly  an- 
swers, 'True 
opinion.' 


Theaet  I  should  call  all  of  them  perceiving  —  what  other 
name  could  be  given  to  them? 

Soc,  Perception  would  be  the  collective  name  of  them? 

TTuaet.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Which,  as  we  say,  has  no  part  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  any  more  than  of  being? 

TTieaet,  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  therefore  not  in  science  or  knowledge? 

Theaet  No. 

Soc,  Then  perception,  Theaetetus,  can  never  be  the  same 
as  knowledge  or  science? 

Theaet,  Clearly  not,  Socrates;  and  knowledge  has  now 
been  most  distinctly  proved  to  be  different  from  percep- 
tion. 

Soc.  But  the  original  aim  of  our  discussion  was  to  find  out  il 
rather  what  knowledge  is  than  what  it  is  not ;  at  the  same 
time  we  have  made  some  progress,  for  we  no  longer  seek  for 
knowledge  in  perception  at  all,  but  in  that  other  process, 
however  called,  in  which  the  mind  is  alone  and  engaged  with 
being. 

Theaet  You  mean,  Socrates,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  what  is 
called  thinking  or  opining. 

Soc.  You  conceive  truly.  And  now,  my  friend,  please  to 
begin  again  at  this  point ;  and  having  wiped  out  of  yoiu* 
memory  all  that  has  preceded,  see  if  you  have  arrived  at  any 
clearer  view,  and  once  more  say  what  is  knowledge. 

Thcaet.  I  cannot  say,  S>ocrates,  that  all  opinion  is  know- 
ledge, because  there  may  be  a  false  opinion ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  knowledge  is  true  opinion :  let  this 
then'  be  my  reply ;  and  if  this  is  hereafter  disproved,  I  must 
try  to  find  another. 

Soc.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  answer,  Theae- 
tetus, and  not  in  your  former  hesitating  strain,  for  if  we  are 
bold  we  shall  gain  one  of  two  advantages ;  either  we  shall 
find  what  we  seek,  or  we  shall  be  less  likely  to  think  that  we 
know  what  we  do  not  know  —  in  either  case  we  shall  be  richly 
rewarded.  And  now,  what  are  you  saying? — Are  there  two 
sorts  of  opinion,  one  true  and  the  other  false ;  and  do  you 
define  knowledge  to  be  the  true? 

Thcaet.  Yes,  according  to  ray  present  view. 


Btit  what  of  false  opinion  f — 

Sm.  Is  it  slill  worth  our  while  to  resume  ihe  <liscu-ai 
louching  opinion? 

1  n^art.  To  what  are  you  allmhng?  T»u«T«ii 

^K    Soc.  There  is  a  point   which  often    troubles    me,   Bn<l   is 
^H  great  peq>lexity  lu  me,  boili  in  regard  to  myself  and  uihere. 
^B  cannot  make   out  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  nii-nlul  ex- 
^perience  to  which  I  refer, 
Theatl.   Pray  what  is  it? 

Sec.  How  there  can  be  false  opitiion  —  that  difficulty  slill  [iuif,.iw 
roubles  the  eye  of  my  mind ;  and  I  am  uncertain  whether  "^'"'^"iJl 
\  shall  leave   the   question,  or  begin  over  again  in  a  new  (i)  in  lUc 

Whrnuf 

Theaet.  Begin  again,  Socrates, —  at  least  if  you  think  that 

the  slightest  necessity  for  doing  so.     Were  not  you 

id  Theodorus  just  now  remarking  very  truly,  that  in  dis- 

of  this  kind  we  may  take  our  own  lime? 
Six.  Vou  are   quite  righl,  and    perhaps  there  will  be  no 
harm    in  retracing  our  steps  and   beginning  again.     Better 
tiule  which  is  well  done,  than  a  great  deal  imperfectly. 
Tkeatt.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Well,  and  what  is  the  difficulty?     Do  we  not  speak  of 
opinion,  and  say  that  one  man  holds  a  false  and  another 
a  true  opinion,  as  though  there  were  some  natural  distinction 
between  them? 

Thtoft.  We  certainly  say  so. 

See.  All  things  and  everything  are  either  known  or  not  iManihinr 
)wn.     I   leave  out  of  view  the  intermediate  conceptions  "•'""' 
learning  and  forgetting,  becaui«e  they  have  nothing  to  do  oMkiuwa: 
with  our  present  question. 

Theaet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Socrates,  if  you  exclude 
these,  that  there  ts  no  other  alternative  but  knowing  or  not 
lowing  a  thing. 

Soc.  That  point  being  now  detennined,  must  wc  not  say 
It  he  who  has  an  opinion,  must  have  an  optnton  about 
lething  which  he  knows  or  does  not  know? 
Thea^.  He  must. 

Sec,  He  who  knows,  cannot  but  know :  and  he  trhn  doc« 
not  know,  cannot  know? 
Theart.  Of  coarse. 
Sec.  \ihai  shall  we  say  then?     When  a  man  ha*  a  fal«« 
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W/ien  is  it  possible? 


TiUtuUhu. 

Socrates, 
Thbastbtus. 

and  a  man 
cannot  think 
one  thing, 
which  he 
knows  or  does 
not  know,  to 
be  another 
thing  which 
he  knows  or 
does  not 
know:  nor 
what  he  does 
not  know  to 
be  what  he 
knows,  or 
vki  versa  ^ 


and  (a)  in 
the  sphere 
of  being : 


for  it  is  im- 
positiblc  when 
seeing  or 
hearing  not 
to  see  or  hear 
!(ome  exist- 
ing thing. 


opinion  does  he  think  that  which  he  knows  to  be  some  other 
thing  which  he  knows,  and  knowing  both,  is  he  at  the  same 
time  ignorant  of  both? 

Thecut.  That,  Socrates,  is  impossible. 

Soc,  But  perhaps  he  thinks  of  something  which  he  does  not 
know  as  some  other  thing  which  he  does  not  know ;  for  ex- 
ample, he  knows  neither  Theaetetus  nor  Socrates,  and  yet  he 
fancies  that  Theaetetus  is  Socrates,  or  Socrates  Theaetetus? 

Hieact  How  can  he? 

Sac,  But  surely  he  cannot  suppose  what  he  knows  to  be 
what  he  does  not  know,  or  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  what 
he  knows? 

Theact,  That  would  be  monstrous. 

So€,  Where,  then,  is  false  opinion?  For  if  all  things  are 
either  known  or  unknown,  there  can  be  no  opinion  which  is 
not  comprehended  under  this  alternative,  and  so  false  opinion 
is  excluded. 

Theaet.  Most  true. 

Soc,  Suppose  that  we  remove  the  question  out  of  the 
sphere  of  knowing  or  not  knowing,  into  that  of  being  and 
not-being. 

Theaet  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  May  we  not  suspect  the  simple  truth  to  be  that  he 
who  thinks  about  anything,  that  which  is  not,  will  necessarily 
think  what  is  false,  wjiatever  in  other  respects  may  be  the 
state  of  his  mind? 

Theaet.  That,  again,  is  not  unlikely,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then  suppose  some  one  to  say  to  us,  Theaetetus: — 
Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  think  that  which  is  not,  either  as 
a  self-existent  substance  or  as  a  predicate  of  something  else? 
And  suppose  that  we  answer,  '  Yes,  he  can,  when  he  thinks 
what  is  not  true.' —  That  will  be  our  answer? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  But  is  there  any  parallel  to  this? 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  Can  a  man  see  something  and  yet  see  nothing? 

Theaet,  Impossible. 

5k>c,  But  if  he  sees  any  one  thing,  he  sees  something  that 
exists.  Do  you  suppose  that  what  is  one  is  ever  to  be  found 
among  non-existing  things? 
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Theaet,  I  do  not.  Tktmeuhu, 

Soc,  He  then  who   sees  some  one  thing,  sees  something  Socratbs, 

which  is?  Tmeaetitui, 

Theaet  Clearly. 
>        .S^.  And  he  who  hears  anything,  hears  some  one  thing, 
and  hears  that  which  is? 

Theaet  Yes. 

Soc,  And  he  who  touches  anything,  touches  something 
which  is  one  and  therefore  is? 

Theaet  That  again  is  true. 

Soc,  And  does  not  he  who  thinks,  think  some  one  thing? 

Theaet  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  does  not  he  who  thinks  some  one  thing,  think 
something  which  is? 

Theaet,  I  agree. 

Soc,  Then  he  who  thinks  of  that  which  is  not,  thinks  of  To  think 

^^#.i,:„-i  what  is  not 

nothmg?  ,.„^j^ 

Theaet  Clearly.  think.      .^\  /n 

Soc,  And  he  who  thinks  of  nothing,  does  not  think  at  all?   ■*■"      1^'  >^ 

Theaet,  Obviously. 

Soc,  Then  no  one  can  think  that  which  is  not,  either  as 
a  self-existent  substance  or  as  a  predicate  of  something 
else? 

Theaet,  Clearly  ndt 
:       Soc,  Then  to  think  falsely  is  different  from  thinking  that 
!  which  is  not? 

Theaet,  It  would  seem  so. 

Sac,  Then  false  opinion  has  no  existence  in  us,  either  in   Fai«e  opinion 
the  sphere  of  being  or  of  knowledge?  wught 

Theaet.  Certainly  not.  ei^where. 

Soc,  But  may  not  the  following  be  the  description  of  what 
we  express  by  this  name? 

Theaet  What? 

Soc.  May  we  not  suppose  that  false  opinion  or  thought  is  f>ne  real  ob- 
a  sort  of  heterodoxy ;  a  person  may  make  an  exchange  in  his  {^^""ht^o*^* 
mind,  and  say  that  one  real  object  is    another  real  object.   «ioin«f»ihef 
For  thus  he  always  thinks  that  which   i.s,  but  he  puts  one  ^^f'^^ 
thing  in  place  of  another,  and  missing  the  aim  of  his  thoughts,   t«tu*  cmphau 
he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  false  opinion.  tTbJ truly"* 

Theaet.   Now  you  apj>ear  to  me  to  have  spoken  the  exact  <abe. 
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The  soul  talking  with  herself. 


Tktatteha. 

sockatks, 
Tmkastbtus. 


Socrates 
allows  this 
coDtradictioo 
to  pass,  and 
proceeds  to 
ask  whether 
a  man  ever 
believed  one 
of  two  things 
which  he  had 
in  his  mind  to 
be  the  other. 


truth :  when  a  man  puts  the  base  in  the  place  of  the  noble, 
or  the  noble  in  the  place  of  the  base,  then  he  has  truly  false 
opinion. 

Soc,  I  see,  Theaetetus,  that  your  fear,  has  disappeared, 
and  that  you  are  beginning  to  despise  me. 

TTieaet.  What  makes  you  say  so? 

Sac,  You  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  your  'truly 
false'  is  safe  from  censure,  and  that  I  shall  never  ask 
whether  there  can  be  a  swift  which  is  slow,  or  a  heavy  which 
is  light,  or  any  other  self-contradictory  thing,  which  works, 
not  according  to  its  own  nature,  but  according  to  that  of  its 
opposite.  But  I  will  not  insist  upon  this,  for  I  do  not 
wish  needlessly  to  discourage  you.  And  so  you  are  satisfied 
that  false  opinion  is  heterodoxy,  or  the  thought  of  something 
else? 

Theaet,  I  am. 

Soc,  It  is  possible  then  upon  your  view  for  the  mind  to 
conceive  of  one  thing  as  another? 

Thecut.  True. 

Soc,  But  must  not  the  mind,  or  thinking  power,  which 
misplaces  them,  have  a  conception  either  of  both  objects  or 
of  one  of  them? 

Theact,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Either  together  or  in  succession? 

Theaet.  Very  good. 

Soc.  And  do  you  mean  by  conceiving,  the  same  which 
I  mean? 

Theaet.  What  is  diat? 

Soc.  I  mean  the  conversation  which  the  soul  holds  with 
herself  in  considering  of  anything.  I  speak  of  what  I 
scarcely  understand;  but  the  soul  when  thinking  appears 
to  me  to  be  just  talking  —  asking  questions  of  herself  and 
answering  them,  affirming  and  denying.  And  when  she 
has  arrived  at  a  decision,  either  gradually  or  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  has  at  last  agreed,  and  does  not  doubt,  this 
is  called  her  opinion.  I  say,  then,  that  to  form  an  opinion 
is  to  speak,  and  opinion  is  a  word  spoken, —  I  mean,  to 
oneself  and  in  silence,  not  aloud  or  to  another:  What  think 
you? 

Theaet,  I  agree. 


r 


Tke  perplexity  groivs  upon  i 


Sot.  Then  when  any  one 
■  is  saying  to  himself  that  o 


thinks  of  one  thing  as  another,    r*. 
le  thing  is  anotJier?  s« 

TAoKt.  Ves.  *'"' 

Soe.  But  do  you  ever  remember  saying  to  yourself  that  the  ^'" 
noble  is  certainly  base,  or  the  unjust  just ;  or,  best  of  all —  ihoi 
have  you  ever  altempted  to  convince  yourself  that  one  thing  **' 
is  another?  Nay,  not  even  in  sleep,  did  you  ever  venlure  *'  * 
to  say  to  youiself  that  odd  is  even,  or  anything  of  the  h™ 
kind?  *^ 

Tkeaef.   Never.  ih»i 

&v.  And  do  you  suppose  that  any  other  man,  either  in  his  ■"^' 
senses    or   out   of  them,   ever    seriously    tried    to    persuade 
himself  that  an  ox  is  a  horse,  or  that  two  are  one? 

TTieaet.  Certainly  not. 

S^.  But  if  thinking  is  talking  to  oneself,  no  one  speaking 
and  thinking  of  two  objects,  and  apprehending  them  both  in 
his  soul,  will  say  and  think  that  the  one  is  the  other  of  them, 
and  I  must  add,  that  even  you,  lover  of  dispute  as  you  are, 
had  better  let  the  word  '  other '  alone  [  i.  e,  not  insist  that 
'one'  and  'other'  are  the  same'].  I  mean  to  say,  that 
no  one  thinks  the  noble  to  be  base,  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Theaet.  I  will  give  up  the  word  'other,'  Socrates;  and 
1  agree  to  what  you  say. 

-Siv.  If  a  man  has  both  of  them  in  his  thoughts,  he  cannot  ii ;. 
think  that  the  one  of  them  is  the  other?  ™J 

nfoel.  Tnie. 

Soc.   Neither,  if  he  has  one  of  them  only  in  his  mind  and  \ 
not  the  other,  can  he  think  that  one  is  the  other?  \ 

Theoft.  True ;    for   we  should  have   to  suppose    that   he  |! 
apprehends  that  which  is  not  in  his  thoughts  at  all,  i 

Soc.  Then  no  one  who  hius  either  both  or  only  one  of 
*he  iwo  objects  in  his  mind  can  think  that  the  one  is  the 
***her.  And  therefore,  he  who  maintains  thai  false  opinion 
*^  heterodoxy  is  talking  nonsense;  for  neither  in  this,  any 
**^orc    than  in  the    previous  way,   can   false     opinion     exist 


1 


Theaet.   No. 
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A  new  light. 


Thetutthu. 

socratks, 
Thbaetetus. 


We  are  in 
great  straits. 


A  way  out  of 
the  difficulty: 
Theaetetu» 
may  know 
Socrates,  and 
yet  mistake 
another  whom 
he  sees,  but 
does  not 
know,  for 
him. 


Sac,  But  if,  Theaetetus,  this  is  not  admitted,  we  shall  be 
driven  into  many  absurdities. 

Theoft  What  are  they  ? 

Soc,  I  will  not  tell  you  imtil  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
sider the  matter  from  every  point  of  view.  For  I  should  be  u 
ashamed  of  us  if  we  were  driven  in  our  perplexity  to  admit 
the  absurd  consequences  of  which  I  speak.  But  if  we  find 
the  solution,  and  get  away  from  them,  we  may  regard  them 
only  as  the  difficulties  of  others,  and  the  ridicule  will  not 
attach  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  utterly  fail,  I  suppose 
that  we  must  be  humble,  and  allow  the  argument  to  trample 
us  under  foot,  as  the  sea-sick  passenger  is  trampled  upon  by 
the  sailor,  and  to  do  anything  to  us.  Listen,  then,  while 
I  tell  you  how  I  hope  to  find  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty. 

Theaet  Let  me  hear. 

Soc,  I  think  that  we  were  wrong  in  denying  that  a  man 
could  think  what  he  knew  to  be  what  he  did  not  know ;  and 
that  there  is  a  way  in  which  such  a  deception  is  possible. 

Theaet,  You  mean  to  say,  as  I  suspected  at  the  time,  that 
I  may  know  Socrates,  and  at  a  distance  see  some  one  who 
is  unknown  to  me,  and  whom  I  mistake  for  him  —  then  the 
deception  will  occur? 

Soc,  But  has  not  that  position  been  relinquished  by  us,  be- 
cause involving  the  absurdity  that  we  should  know  and  not 
know  the  things  which  we  know? 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc,  Let  us  make  the  assertion  in  another  form,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  a  favourable  issue ;  but  as  we  are  in 
a  great  strait,  every  argument  should  be  turned  over  and 
tested.  Tell  me,  then,  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
you  may  learn  a  thing  which  at  one  time  you  did  not  know? 

Theaet,  Certainly  you  may. 

Soc,  And  another  and  another? 

Tlieaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  I  would  have  you  imagine,  then,  that  there  exists  in 
the  mind  of  man  a  block  of  wax,  which  is  of  different  sizes 
in  different  men;  harder,  moister,  and  having  more  or  less 
of  purity  in  one  than  another,  and  in  some  of  an  intermediate 
quality. 

Theaet,  I  see. 


■alalogii 


0/  ,. 


Uijkcs  which  an-  impossible. 
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i  this  knowledge,  and  i; 
;es  or  hears,  may   not 


So£.    Let  us  say  that  this  talilet  is  a  gift  of  Memory,  the    Mwki 
mother  of  the  Muses;  and  tliat  when  we  wish  to  remember  sochati 
anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  thought  in  our  1^"""''" 
own  minds,  we  hold  the  wax  to  the  perceptions  and  thoughts,    'J"" "™ 
and  in  that  material  receive  the  impression  of  them  as  from   vMnu 
[he  sea!  of  a  ring;  and  that  we  reniemlier  and  know  what  is 
imprinted  as  long  as  the  image  lasts ;  but  when  the  image  is 
eRaced,  or  cannot  be  taken,  then  we  forget  and  do  not  know. 

Thfiiet,  Very  good. 

Scc^  Now,  when  a  person  h; 
sidering  something  which  he  ; 
opinion  arise  in  the  following  r 

Tlieaet.  In  what  manner? 

Six.  When  he  thinks  what  he  knows,  sometimes  to  be 
what  he  knows,  and  sometimes  to  be  what  he  does  not  know. 
We  were  wrong  before  in  denying  the  possibility  of  this. 

Theaet.  And  how  would  you  araend  the  former  statement? 
1       S0C.  I   should  begin    by  making  a  list  of  the    impossible  (jonJuHDn  a 
cases  which  must  be  excluded.     (1)  No  one  can  think  one   Jf,'^,''^; 
thing    to    be  another  when  he  does  not    perceive  either  of  iwoihinB'ooi 
them,  but  has  the  memorial  or  seal  of  both  of  them  in  his  ^^^^\^ 
mind;  nor  can  any  mistaking  of  one  thing  for  another  occur,  »ri.qowon« 
when  he  only  knows  one,  and  does  not  know,  and  has  no  ^^„^ 
impression  of  the  other;  nor  can  he   think   tliat  one  thing  them; 
which  he  does  not  know  is  another  thing  which  he  does  not   ,^'^  ,h^™ 
know,  or  that  what  he  does  not  know  is  what  he  knows;    *henwci«v« 
nor  (2)  that  one  thing  which  he  perceives  is  another  thing   aKv^ondt 
which  he  perceives,  or  that  something  which  he  perceives  is  "le  m  inih 
something  which  he  docs  not  perceive;    or  that  something  ofthem; 
which  he  does  not  perceive  is  something  else  whicJi  he  does  W  "ifi 
not  perceive;  or  that  something  which  he  does  not  perceive  ,jbiebciween 
is  something  which  he  perceives;  nor  again  (3)  can  he  think  twmhinai, 
that  something  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  jretnowmnii 
he  has  the  impression  coinciding  with  sense,  is   something   ^7^-".?'^*"'' 
else  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of  which  he  has  the  imiocuion 
impression  coinciding  with  sense; — this  last  case,  if  possible,  "f"^"*" 
is  still  more  inconceivable  than  the  othets;  nor  (4)  can  he 
think  that  something  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  of 
which  he  has  the  memorial  coinciding  with  sense,  is  some- 
thing else  which  he  knows ;  nor  so  long  as  these  agree,  can 
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and  of  mistakes  which  are  possible. 


Tkeaeithu. 

Socrates, 
Theaetktus. 

(4)  between 
two  things  of 
which  both  or 
one  only  or 
neither  are 
known  and 
perceived  and 
have  an  im- 
pression cor- 
responding 
to  sense. 


Confusion 
arises  when 
for  things 
already 
known  and 
perceived 
we  mistake 
other  things, 
either  known, 
or  perceived 
and  not 
known,  or 
both  known 
and  perceived. 


Recapitula- 
tion. 


he  think  that  a  thing  which  he  knows  and  perceives  is 
another  thing  which  he  perceives ;  or  that  a  thing  which  he 
does  not  know  and  does  not  perceive,  is  the  same  as  another 
thing  which  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  perceive; — nor 
again,  can  he  suppose  that  a  thing  which  he  does  not  know 
and  does  not  perceive  is  the  same  as  another  thing  which 
he  does  not  know ;  or  that  a  thing  which  he  does  not  know 
and  does  not  perceive  is  another  thing  which  he  does 
not  perceive: — All  these  utterly  and  absolutely  exclude  the 
possibility  of  false  opinion.  The  only  cases,  if  any,  which 
remain,  are  the  following. 

Theaet,  What  are  they?  If  you  tell  me,  I  may  perhaps 
understand  you  better ;  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  follow 
you. 

Soc,  A  person  may  think  that  some  things  which  he 
knows,  or  which  he  perceives  and  does  not  know,  are  some 
other  things  which  he  knows  and  perceives;  or  that  some 
things  which  he  knows  and  perceives,  arc  other  things  which 
he  knows  and  perceives. 

Theaet,  I  understand  you  less  than  ever  now. 

Soc,  Hear  me  once  more,  then: — I,  knowing  Theodonis, 
and  remembering  in  my  own  mind  what  sort  of  person  he  is, 
and  also  what  sort  of  person  Theaetetus  is,  at  one  time  see 
them,  and  at  another  time  do  not  see  them,  and  sometimes  I 
touch  them,  and  at  another  time  not,  or  at  one  time  I  may 
hear  them  or  perceive  them  in  some  other  way,  and  at 
another  time  not  perceive  them,  but  still  I  remember  them, 
and  know  them  in  my  own  mind. 

Theact,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Then,  first  of  all,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
a  man  may  or  may  not  perceive  sensibly  that  which  he 
knows. 

Tfieaet  True. 

Soc,  And  that  which  he  does  not  know  will  sometimes  not 
be  perceived  by  him  and  sometimes  will  be  perceived  and 
only  perceived? 

Theact.  That  is  also  true. 

Soc,  See  whether  you  can  follow  me  better  now:   Socrates  i< 
can  recognize  Theodorus  and  Theaetetus,  but  he  sees  neither 
of  them,  nor  does  he  perceive  them  in  any  other  way;    he 
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i:auiiot  iheti  by  any  pussibility  imagine  in  his  own  mimi  iliat    ikttnrtm. 
Thcadetus  is  'rheodorus.     Am  I  not  right?  Shihtm, 

Ttuael.  You  are  quite  right.  ln"«t«tw. 

Soc.  Then  that  was  the  first  case  of  which  I  spoke. 
'Diea.rt.  Yes. 

Soc.  'lliL'  second  case  was,  that  I,  knowing  one  nf  you  and 
not   knowing  the  other,    and  perceiving  neither,  can   never 
tfaiDk  him  whom  I  know  to  be  him  whom  1  do  not  know.- 
Tketul.    I'nic. 
I        Six.  In  the  third  case,  not  knowing  and    not   perceiving 
I  either  of  you,  1  cannot  think  that  one  of  you  wlvim  I  do  not 
■'know  is  the  other  whom  I  do  not  know.     I  need  not  again 
go  over  the  catalogue  of  excluded  cases,  in  which  I  cannot 
(onn  a  faUc  opinion  about  you  and  Theodorus,  either  when 
I  know  both  or  when  I  am  in  ignorance  of  both,  or  when  I 
•  Icnow  one  and  not  the  other.     And  the  same  of  perceiving: 
3  you  understand  me? 
Theitfl.   I  do. 

StK.  The  only  possibility  of  erroneou-s  opinion   is,  when    riismpmino 
mowing    you   and    TheiMioni.s,   and    having  on    the    waxen   "„'.^^' 
x;k  the  impression  of  both  of  you  given  as  by  a  seal,  but  mnino  nf 
Jcing  you  imperfectly  and  at  a  distance,  I  try  to  assign  the  ^|^™" 
right  impression  of  memory  to  the  right  visual  impression, 
and  to  lit  this  into  its  own  print:  if  I  succeed,  recognition 
will  take  place ;  but  if  I  fail  and  transpose  them,  putting  the 
foot  into  the  wrong  shoe  —  that  is  to  say,  putting  the  vision  of 
either  of  you  on  to  the  wTong  impression,  or  if  my  mind,  like 
the  sight  in  a  mirror,  which  is  transferred  from  right  to  left, 
err  hy  reason  of  some  similar  affection,  then   'heterodoxy' 
and  false  opinion  ensues, 

Theaet.  Yes,  Socrates,  you  have  described  the  nature  of 
(^nion  with  wonderful  exactness. 

Sot.  Or  again,  when  I  know  both  of  you,  and  perceive  as 
rell  an  know  one  of  you,  but  not  tiie  other,  and  my  know- 
e  of  him  does  not  accord  with  perception  —  that  was  the 
e  put  by  me  just  now  which  you  did  not  understand. 
Theatl.  No,  I  did  not. 

,  I  meant  to  say,  'hat  when  a  person  knows  and  per- 

one   of   you,  and  his  knowledge    ctrincides   with  his 

reepiion,  he  will  never  think  him  to  be  some  other  person. 
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Thtaetetn*. 

Socrates, 
Theabtbtus. 


The  causes  of  truth  and  error. 

whom  he  knows  and  perceives,  and  the  knowledge  of  whom 
coincides  with  his  perception  —  for  that  also  was  a  case 
supposed. 

Theact,  True. 

Soc,  But  there  was  an  omission  of  the  further  case,  in 
which,  as  we  now  say,  false  opinion  may  arise,  when  know-  19 
ing  both,  and  seeing,  or  having  some  other  sensible  percep- 
tion of  both,  I  fail  in  holding  the  seal  over  against  the 
corresponding  sensation;  like  a  bad  archer,  I  miss  and  fall 
wide  of  the  mark  —  and  this  is  called  falsehood. 

Theaet,  Yes ;  it  is  rightly  so  called. 

Soc,  When,  therefore,  perception  is  present  to  one  of  the 
seals  or  impressions  but  not  to  the  other,  and  the  mind  fits 
the  seal  of  the  absent  perception  on  the  one  which  is  present, 
in  any  case  of  this  sort  the  mind  is  deceived ;  in  a  word,  if 
our  view  is  sound,  there  can  be  no  error  or  deception  about 
things  which  a  man  does  not  know  and  has  never  perceived, 
but  only  in  things  which  are  known  and  perceived ;  in  these 
alone  opinion  turns  and  twists  about,  and  becomes  altern- 
ately true  and  false ; — true  when  the  seals  and  impressions  of 
sense  meet  straight  and  opposite  —  false  when  they  go  awry 
and  are  crooked. 

Theact.  And  is  not  that,  Socrates,  nobly  said? 

Soc,  Nobly !  yes ;  but  wait  a  little  and  hear  the  explana- 
tion, and  then  you  will  say  so  with  more  reason ;  for  to 
^ think  truly  is  noble  and  to  be  deceived  is  base. 


The  diflfcr- 
cnce.s  in  the 
kinds  and 
degrees  of 
knowledge 
depend  on 
the  extent 
and  the 
qualities  of 
the  wax. 


X     Thcact,  Undoubtedly. 
•    ^  So€,  And  the  origin   of 


origm  ot  truth  and  error  is  as  follows: — 
When  the  wax  in  the  soul  of  any  one  is  deep  and  abundant, 
and  smooth  and  perfectly  tempered,  then  the  impressions 
which  pass  through  the  senses  and  sink  into  the  heart  of 
the  soul,  as  Homer  says  in  a  parable,  meaning  to  indicate 
the  likeness  of  the  soul  to  wax  {Kf\^  «^p^?) ;  these,  I  say,  being 
pure  and  clear,  and  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  wax,  are  also 
lasting,  and  minds,  such  as  these,  easily  learn  and  easily 
retain,  and  are  not  liable  to  confusion,  but  have  true  thoughts, 
for  they  have  plenty  of  room,  and  having  clear  impressions 
of  things,  as  we  term  them,  quickly  distribute  them  into  their 
proper  places  on  the  block.  And  such  men  are  called  wise. 
Do  you  agree? 


» 


Socmffs  ill  dfspnir  at  his  own  talkativeness. 

T%eaet.   Entirely. 

Soi.  But  when  the  heart  of  any  one  is  shaggy  —  a  quality  ! 
iwhich  ihe  all-wise  poet  commends,  or  muddy  and  of  impure 
wa\.  or  very  soft,  or  very  hard,  then  there  is  a  corresponding 
defect  in  the  mind  —  the  soft  are  good  at  learning,  but  apt  to 
(orgt't ;  and  ihe  hard  are  the  reverse ;  the  shaggy  and  rugged 
and  gritty,  or  those  who  have  an  admisture  of  earth  or  dung 
in  their  composition,  have  the  impressions  indistinct,  as  also 
the  h;u"d,  fur  there  is  no  depth  in  them ;  and  the  soft  too 
are  indistinct,  (or  their  impressions  are  easily  confused  and 
effaced.  Vet  greater  is  the  indistinctness  when  they  are 
al!  jostled  together  in  a  little  soul,  whicli  has  no  room. 
These  are  the  natures  which  have  false  opinion ;  for  when 
they  see  or  hear  or  think  of  anything,  they  arc  slow  in 
assigning  the  right  objects  to  the  right  impressions  —  in  their 
Stupidity  they  confuse  them,  and  are  apt  to  see  and  hear  and 


o  be  dec 


:i  their 


mything  truer  than  that, 
of  false  opinion 


think  amiss  —  and  such  men  are  said  t 
knowledge  of  objects,  and  ignorant. 
Theaet.   No  man,  Socrates,  can  say 

rSiH,  Then  now  we  may  admit  the  e 
us? 
Tlieaft.  Certainly. 
Soc.  And  of  true  opinion  also? 
T%ta«t.  Ves. 
Sec.  We  have  at  length  satisfactorily  proven  that  beyond 
a  doubt  there  are  these  two  sorts  of  opinion? 
Tkeael.    Undoubtedly. 

Soe.  Alas,  Theaetetus,  what  a  tiresome  creature  is  a  man 
who  is  fond  of  talking! 

TTicaet.  What  makes  you  say  so? 

S(K.  Because  I  am  disheartened  at  my  own  stupidity  and 

tiresome  garrulity:    for  what   other  term   will    describe    the 

I  Ilabit  of  a  man    who  is  always  arguing  on  all  sides  of  a 

'.question;    whose  dulness  cannot   be   convinced,   and   who 

wilt  never  leave  off? 

Theaet.   But  what  puts  you  out  of  heart? 

Soe.  I  am  not  only  out  of  heart,  but  in  positive  despair ;   ' 

I  do  not  know  what  to  answer  if  any  one  were  to  ask  , 

—  O    Socrates,  have  you    indeed  discovered  that  false   ' 

inion  arises  neither  in  the   comparisi)n  of  perceptions  with  , 
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A  flaw  detected. 


Tketutettu. 

Socrates, 
Theaktbtus. 

not  only  in 
the  combina- 
tion of  thought 
and  sense, 
but  in  pure 
thought 


For  example, 
a  man  may 
think  that 

5  i^7-". 
instead  of 

13,  and  so 

confustc  two 

impressions 

on  the  wax. 


one  another  nor  yet  in  thought,  but  in  the  union  of  thought 
and  perception?  '  Yes,  1  shall  say,  with  the  complacence 
of  one  who  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  noble  discovery. 

TTieaet,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our 
demonstration,  Socrates. 

Soc,  He  will  say :  You  mean  to  argue  that  the  man  whom 
we  only  think  of  and  do  not  see,  cannot  be  confused  with  the 
horse  which  we  do  not  see  or  touch,  but  only  think  of  and 
do  not  perceive?  That  I  believe  to  be  my  meaning,  I  shall 
reply. 

Tfieaet,  Quite  right. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  he  will  say,  according  to  that  argument, 
the  number  eleven,  which  is  only  thought,  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  twelve,  which  is  only  thought :  How  would  you 
answer  him? 

T/ieaet.  I  should  say  that  a  mistake  may  very  lilcely  ari.se 
between  the  eleven  or  twelve  which  are  seen  or  handled,  but 
that  no  similar  mistake  can  arise  between  the  eleven  and 
twelve  which  are  in  the  mind. 

Sac,  Well,  but  do  you  think  that  no  one  ever  put  before 
his  own  mind  five  and  seven, —  I  do  not  mean  five  or  seveh  n 
men  or  horses,  but  fiw^  or  seven  in  the  abstract,  which,  as 
we  say,  are  recorded  on  the  waxen  block,  and  in  which  false 
opinion  is  held  to  be  impossible; — did  no  man  ever  ask 
himself  how  many  these  numbers  make  when  added  together, 
and  answer  that  they  are  eleven,  while  another  thinks  that 
they  are  twelve,  or  would  all  agree  in  thinking  and  saying 
that  they  are  twelve? 

Thcaet.  Certainly  not ;  many  would  think  that  they  are 
eleven,  and  in  the  higher  numbers  the  chance  of  error  is 
greater  still ;  for  I  assume  you  to  be  speaking  of  munbers  in 
general. 

Soc,  Exactly ;  and  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  twelve  in  the  waxen  block  are 
supposed  to  be  eleven? 

Theaet.  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Soc,  Then  do  we  not  come  back  to  the  old  diflficulty? 
For  he  who  makes  such  a  mistake  does  think  one  thing 
which  he  knows  to  be  another  thing  which  he  knows;  but 
this,  as  we  said,  was  impossible,  and  afforded  an  irresistible 
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proof  of  the  non-existence  of  false  opinion,  because  otherwise  riiiaiMiu. 
the  same  person  would  inevitably  know  and  not  know  the  Sochitw, 
&ame  thing  at  the  same  time.  'iii«*in»ii 

Theaet.  Most  true. 

Soe.  Then  false  opinion  cannot  be  explained  as  a  confusion  Wemiw 
of  thought  and  sense,  for  in   that  case  we  could  not  have  ^^[™|„ 
betm  mistaken  about  pure  conceptions  of  thought ;  and  thus  iiui  Mtc 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  either  that  false  opinion  does    not   X*™-!!.  ui 
easi,  or  that  a  man  may  not  know  that  which  he  know%; —  ih.ura.o 
which  alternative  do  you  prefer?  k^w»h« 

TTieart.  It  is  hard  to  determine,  Socrates.  •*  •"»"■ 

Soe.  And  yet  the  argument  will  scarcely  admit  of  both- 
Bat,  as  we  are  ai  our  wits*  end,  suppose  tJiat  we  do  a  shame- 
less thing? 

Theaet.  What  is  it? 

Soe.  Let  us  attempt  to  explain  the  verb  '  to  know.'  a*  a  um  n 

Theaet.  And  why  should  that  be  shameless?  mTwtli'i 

Soe.  Vou  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  whole  oi  our 
discussion  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  a  search  after 
knowledge,  of  which  we  are  assumed  not  to  know  the  nature. 

Theaet.    Nay,  but  I  am  well  aware. 

&v.  And  is  it  not  shameless  when  we  do  not  know  what   BHibowai 
knowledge  i.s,  to  be  explaining  the  verb  Mo  know'?     The  o^^^j^.i, 
truth  is,  I'heaetetus,  that   we  have  long  been  infected  with  ■ni«Miil 
logical  impurity.     Thousands  of  times  have  we  repeated  the  '.^IHiiu™.- 
words  "we  know,'  and  'do  not  know,'  and  'we  have  or  have   inipi*' 
not  science  or  knowledge,*  as  if  we  could  understand  what 
we  are  saying  to  one  another,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant 
about   koowledge ;  and   at   this   moment   we  are  using    the 
wonb  '  we   understand,'  '  we  are   ignurant,'  as  tliough   we 
could  still  employ   them   when   deprived  of  knowledge  or 


TTteael.  But  if  you  avoid  these  expressions,  Socrates,  how 
i  will  yon  ever  argue  at  all? 

Sm.  I  could  not,  being  the  man  1  am.  Tlie  case  would 
be  different  if  I  were  a  true  hero  of  dialectic :  and  O  that 
such  an  one  were  present  I  f'>T  he  would  Iiave  told  us  to 
L&void  the  use  tA  these  terms :  at  the  same  time  he  would  not 

'e  spared   in    yoa  and  me  the  faults  which  1  have  noted. 

:,  seeing  thai  we  are  no  great  wits,  shall  I  venture  to  say 
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To  knew  is  to  possess  knowledge. 


ThtatUhu. 

sockatbh, 
Thbaktktus. 

StUl  we  had 
bener  try. 


*  To  know ' 
is  not '  to 
have.'  but 
'to  pooe^K 
knowledge.' 


To  illuAtra 
this  distinc- 
tion let  us 
compare  Hod 
mind  to  an 
aviary  whicl 
is  fn^dually 
filled  with 
diflerent  kincis 
of  birds,  con 
responding  \o 
the  varietici 
of  knowledge. 


what  knowing  is?  for  I  think  that  the  attempt  may  be  worth 
making. 

Theaet,  Then  by  all  means  venture,  and  no  one  shall  find 
fault  with  you  for  using  the  forbidden  terms. 

Sac,  You  have  heard  the  common  explanation  of  the  verb 
•to  know*? 

Thfaet,  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  at  the  moment 

Soc,  They  explain  the  word  'to  know'  as  meaning  *to 
have  knowledge.' 

Thcaet,  True. 

Soc,  I  should  like  to  make  a  slight  change,  and  say  '  to 
possess '  knowledge. 

Theaet,  How  do  the  two  expressions  differ? 

Soc,  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  difference ;  but  still  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  my  view,  that  you  may  help  me  to  test  it. 

Theact,  I  will,  if  I  can. 

Soc,  I  should  distinguish  '  having '  from  '  possessing ' :  for 
example,  a  man  may  buy  and  keep  under  his  control  a 
garment  which  he  does  not  wear ;  and  then  we  should  say, 
not  that  he  has,  but  that  he  possesses  the  garment. 

Theaet.  It  would  be  the  correct  expression. 

Soc.  Well,  may  not  a  man  *  possess '  and  yet  not  *  have ' 
knowledge  in  the  sense  of  which  I  am  speaking?  As  you 
may  suppose  a  man  to  have  caught  wild  birds  —  doves  or  any 
other  birds  —  and  to  be  keeping  them  in  an  aviary  which  he 
has  constructed  at  home ;  we  might  say  of  him  in  one  sense, 
that  he  always  has  them  because  he  possesses  them,  might 
we  not? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  he  has  none  of  them  ;  but 
they  are  in  his  power,  and  he  has  got  them  under  his  hand 
in  an  enclosure  of  his  own,  and  can  take  and  have  them 
whenever  he  likes; — he  can  catch  any  which  he  likes,  and 
let  the  bird  go  again,  and  he  may  do  so  as  often  as  he 
pleases. 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc.  Once  more,  then,  as  in  what  preceded  we  made  a  sort 
of  waxen  figment  in  the  mind,  so  let  us  now  suppose  that 
in  the  mind  of  each  man  there  is  an  aviary  of  all  sorts  of 
birds  —  some  flocking  together  apart  from  the  rest,  others  in 


Tit  WKSmi  crmff^fr^J  7v  ^w  ^r^y^'t  i^^ 

Doall    iTocfik  odMs^   joHssjunr.  dY;:^^  ^inymhirfrv'  a)¥iI  rxtn*    r%wft-v 

Tk^oft.  L«t  OS  imigine  such  An  MiAry — aikI  wh^l  li^  I\h  *v^v¥«.*'»h'* 
oUow? 

.S(%-.  We  nuiT  siippo(»e  that  the  hinb  ^rr  kimU  \N(f  Uh^w    iVvy«H«M 
edge  and  that  when  we  ^*ere  childfrni,  this  rt^xpt^icle  >^<ix  l^J^^T**^ 
mpty;  whenever  a  man  has  gi^tten  and  del«-iin<Hl   in   Uu'  v^^^^^hmt 
nclosnre  a  kind   of  knowletlge,  ho   may   Ih^  Mid  t\>  hrtvt^  v*>lwvir* 
earned  or  disco\-ered  the  thing  whii^h  is  tlw  subjcti  \^  I  ho  w^^««^  ^ 
mowledge:  and  this  is  to  know.  uUkT*^ 

Th€€i€t,  Granted.  **i^*l»-*i» 

Soc.  And  further,  when  any  one  wishes  tt>  rntch  «iny  of  *****  **  *** 
hese  knowledges  or  sciences,  and  having  takcn»  to  hold  it, 
ind  again  to  let  them  go,  how  will  he  oxpn^Ms  hiinsrlf?  — 
srill  he  describe  the  'catching'  of  tluMn  and  thr  tiriglnal 
possession'  in  the  same  words?  I  will  make  my  mranInK 
ilearer  by  an  example: — You  admit  that  there  in  un  art  of 
irithmetic? 

Theaet,  To  be  sure. 

Sac,  Conceive  this  under  the  form  of  a  hunt  after  thi« 
cience  of  odd  and  even  in  general. 

Uteaet  I  follow. 

Soc.  Having  the  use  of  the  art,  the  arithmetician,  if  I  /un 
lot  mistaken,  has  the  conceptions  of  numl>cr  undrr  hi*  hafidi 
ind  can  transmit  them  to  another. 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  when  transmitting  them  he  may  \ft  %si%(\  io  it"At  h 
hem,  and  when  receiving  to  learn  them,  and  wh^i  hitvtuf( 
hem  in  possession  in  the  aforetiaifJ  aviary  Fie  rwiy  \f^,  ^u)  fo 
'jK>w  them. 

Tkeaet,  Exactir. 

Soc.  Attend  to  wfcar  U/2^/w\ :  mt»t  n^y?  fhf.  i^nUff  ^r.fhrfi^- 
ician  know  all  r.mr.oera,  frvr  h«*:  haji  tc,^  v.>4rry^  /^  4«i  %yitf*V^^\ 
n  his  mfmd? 

Tke,2£t.  Trx. 

Slv.  Azii  ae  -'Jtn  r»r.5t.-,r  i>.«»rrvr  --ir.-.;-,*^*  .r.  r.w  r.i*^',    '^ 

Sic.  Aaii  *:    r»r.a.'n    a   iimr,i»i  v.  -/^sji'«»r  ii-,«v  y\Mf'A  nw>i 


'--^  iociL  i  iirain#^  lawjvcvrn 


I , 
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Degrees  of  knowledge. 


TkeaeMus. 

Socrates, 
Thbabtbtus. 


The  three 
stages  of 
knowledge : — 
(x)  acquisi- 
tion: 
(a)  latent 
possession: 
(3)  conscious 
posjtesfiion 
and  use. 


False  opinicm 
arises  if  ihe 
arithnieticiun, 
when  sean:h- 
ing  ior  a  cer- 
tain luimlMrr, 
catches  the 
wrong  uiie. 


Theaet.  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  so  he  appears  to  be  searching  into  something 
which  he  knows,  as  if  he  did  not  know  it,  for  we  have  already 
admitted  that  he  knows  all  numbers ; —  you  have  heard  these 
perplexing  questions  raised? 

Theaet,  I  have. 

Soc,  May  we  not  pursue  the  image  of  the  doves,  and  say 
that  the  chase  after  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds?  one  kind  is 
prior  to  possession  and  for  the  sake  of  possession,  and  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  taking  and  holding  in  the  hands  that 
which  is  possessed  already.  And  thus,  when  a  man  has 
learned  and  known  something  long  ago,  he  may  resume  and 
get  hold  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  long  possessed,  but 
has  not  at  hand  in  his  mind. 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc,  That  was  my  reason  for  asking  how  we  ought  to 
speak  when  an  arithmetician  sets  about  numbering,  or  a 
grammarian  about  reading?  Shall  we  say,  that  although  he 
knows,  he  comes  back  to  himself  to  learn  what  he  already 
knows? 

Theaet,  It  would  be  too  absurd,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  we  say  then  that  he  is  going  to  read  or  number 
what  he  does  not  know,  although  we  have  admitted  that  he  i< 
knows  all  letters  and  all  nnmbcis? 

Theaet,  That,  again,  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Soc.  Then  shall  we  say  that  about  names  we  care  nothing? 
—  any  one  may  twist  and  turn  the  words  *  knowing '  and 
*  learning '  in  any  way  which  he  likes,  but  since  we  have 
determined  that  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
having  or  using  it,  we  do  assert  that  a  man  cannot  not 
possess  that  which  he  {^assesses ;  and,  therefore,  in  no  case 
can  a  man  not  know  that  which  he  knows,  but  he  may  get  a 
false  opinion  about  it ;  for  he  may  have  the  knowledge,  not 
of  this  particular  thing,  but  of  some  other ; —  when  the  various 
numbers  and  forms  of  knowledge  are  flying  about  in  the 
aviary,  and  wishing  to  capture  a  certain  sort  of  knowledge 
out  of  the  general  store,  he  takes  the  wrong  one  by  mistake, 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  thought  eleven  to  be  twelve,  he  got 
hold  of  the  ring-dove  whi(  h  he  had  in  his  mind,  when  he 
wanted  the  pigeon. 


The  old  difficulty  reappears. 


Ai  difficully 


165 

Tlieaet.  A  very  rational  evplanadon.  timhuiui 

Soe.  But  when  he  catches  ihe  one  which  he  wants,  then  he   s<K.»t«». 
is  not  deceived,  and  has  an  opinion  of  what  is,  and  thus  false  '•■"*"■'"'' 
and  true  opinion  may  exist,  and  the  difficulties  which  were    ^"  ™"™n 
previously  raised  disappear.     1  dare  say  that  you  agree  with  ii<Hi  appon 
mv.  du  you  noti>  '  niisticiunr. 

T/ieaef.  Ves. 

Soe.  And  so  we  are  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  a  man's  not 
knnn'ing  what  he  knows,  for  we  are  not  driven  to  the  infer- 
ence that  he  tlo«s  not  possess  what  he  possesses,  whether 
I  he  be  or  be  mn  deceived.     And  yet  1  fear  iliat  a  greater  1 
■difficulty  is  looking  in  at  the  window. 

TTieaet.  What  is  it?  . 

Sue.  How  can  the  exchange  of  one  knowledge  for  another  J 
ever  become  false  opinion?  I 

Theaj-t.  What  do  you  mean?  [ 

Soe.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  a  man  who  has  the  know- 
ledge of  anything  be  ignorant  of  that  which  he  knows,  not 
by  reason  of  ignorance,  but  by  reason  of  his  own  knowledge? 
And.  again,  is  it  not  an  extreme  absurdity  that  he  should 
suppose  another  thing  to  be  this,  and  ihis  to  lie  another 
tiling ; — that,  having  knowledge  present  with  him  in  his  mind, 
he  should  still  know  nothing  and  be  ignorant  of  all  things? — 
you  might  as  weH  argue  that  ignorance  may  make  a  man 
know,  and  blindness  make  him  see,  as  that  knowledge  can 
make  him  ignorant. 

77teaet.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  we  may  have  been  wrong  in   ' 
making  only  forms  of  knowledge  our  birds :   whereas  there  ' 

IOltght  to  have  been  forms  of  ignorance  as  well,  flying  about  i 
together  in  the  minil,  and  then  he  who  sought  to  take  one  of  j 
tfaem  might  sometimes  catch  a  form  of  knowledge,  and  some-  1 
limes  a  form  of  ignorance ;  and  thus  he  would  have  a  false  \ 
Opinion  from  ignorance,  but  a  true  one  from  knowledge,  > 
sbout  the  same  thing.  \ 

Sue.  I   cannot  help  praising  you,  Theaeletus.  and   yet  I    ' 
JO  must  beg  you  to  reconsider  your  words.     I,et  us  grant  what   | 
you  say  —  then,  according  lo  you,  he  who  lakes  ignorance  will  ' 
have  S  false  opinion  —  am  1  right? 
TAMfK  Ves. 
Six.  He  will  certainly  not  think  that  he  has  a  false  opinion? 
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Figures  of  speech  are  slippery  things. 


Tkeatttiu*. 

socratrs, 
Theaktbtus. 

are  brought 
back  to  the 
original 
difficulty. 


It  win  be 
ridiculous  to 
attempt  to 
get  rid  of  this 
by  the  help  of 
another 
aviary,  con- 
taining other 
birds  >•  c* 
forms  of 
knowledge. 


Our  discom- 
fiture is  due 
to  the  fact 
that  we  seek 
false  opinion 
lK:fore  know- 
lidtjc. 


What  then  \% 
knowledge  ? 


Theaet,  Of  course  not. 

Soc,  He  will  think  that  his  opinion  is  true,  and  he  will 
fancy  that  he  knows  the  things  about  which  he  has  been 
deceived? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  he  will  think  that  he  has  captured  knowledge 
and  not  ignorance? 

Theaet,  Clearly. 

Soc,  And  thus,  after  going  a  long  way  round,  we  are  once 
more  face  to  face  with  our  original  difficulty.  The  hero  of 
dialectic  will  retort  upon  us: — *0  my  excellent  friends,  he 
will  say,  laughing,  if  a  man  knows  the  form  of  ignorance  and 
the  form  of  knowledge,  can  he  think  that  one  of  them  which 
he  knows  is  the  other  which  he  knows?  or,  if  he  knows 
neither  of  them,  can  he  think  that  the  one  which  he  knows  not 
is  another  which  he  knows  not?  or,  if  he  knows  one  and  not 
the  other,  can  he  think  the  one  which  he  knows  to  be  the  one 
which  he  does  not  know  ?  or  the  one  which  he  does  not  know 
to  be  the  one  which  he  knows?  or  will  you  tell  me  that  there 
are  other  forms  of  knowledge  which  distinguish  the  right  and 
wrong  birds,  and  which  the  owner  keeps  in  some  other 
aviaries  or  graven  on  waxen  blocks  according  to  your  foolish 
images,  and  which  he  may  be  saiS  to  know  while  he  possesses 
them,  even  though  he  have  them  not  at  hand  in  his  mind? 
And  thus,  in  a  perpetual  circle,  you  will  be  compelled  to  go 
round  and  round,  and  you  will  make  no  progress.'  What 
are  we  to  say  in  reply,  I'heaetetus? 

Theaet,  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
to  say, 

Soc,  Are  not  his  reproaches  just,  and  does  not  the  argu- 
ment truly  show  that  we  are  wrong  in  seeking  for  false 
opinion  until  we  know  what  knowledge  is;  that  must  be 
first  a.scertained ;   then,  the  nature  of  false  opinion? 

Theaet,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  so  far  as 
we  have  yet  gone. 

Soc,  Then,  once  more,  what  shall  we  say  that  knowledge 
is? — for  we  are  not  going  to  lose  heart  as  yet. 

Theaet.  Certainly,  I  shall  not  lose  heart,  if  you  do  not. 

Soc,  What  definition  will  be  most  consistent  with  our 
former  views? 
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TTieaet.  I  cannot  think  of  any  but  our  old  one,  Socrates.       Tkeaeutus. 

Soc.    What  was  it?  Socrates, 

Theaet,  Knowledge  was  said  by  us  to  be  true  opinion ;  and  Theaktetus. 
true  opinion  is  surely  unerring,  and  the  results  which  follow  ^"  °^  ^™"** 

r  •  n         i_i  1  J  reappears: 

from  It  are  all  noble  and  good.  'Knowledge 

Soc,  He  who  led  the  way  into  the  river,  Theaetetus,  said  **!^*  , 

'  opmion. 

*The  experiment  will  show;*  and  perhaps  if  we  go  forward 
in  the  search,  we  may  stumble  upon  the  thing  which  we 
are  looking  for;  but  if  we  stay  where  we  are,  nothing  will 
come  to  light. 

Thcaet.  Very  true ;  let  us  go  forward  and  try. 

Soc,  The  trail  soon  comes  to  an  end,  for  a  whole  profession 
is  against  us. 

Thcaet,  How  is  that,  and  what  profession  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  The  profession  of  the  great  wise  ones  who  are  called  Buimie 
orators  and  lawyers;  for  these  persuade  men  by  their  art  Xayrkn^w- 
and  make  them  think  whatever  they  like,  but  they  do  not  ledge:  e.  g. 
teach  them.     Do  you  imagine  that  there  are  any  teachers  in  ^^^  "^ 
the  world  so  clever  as  to  be  able  to  convince  others  of  the 
truth  about  acts  of  robbery  or  violence,  of  which  they  were 
not   eye-witnesses,   while    a   little  water    is   flowing   in   the 
clepsydra? 

Theaet,  Certainly  not,  they  can  only  persuade  them. 

Soc,  And  would  you  not  say  that  persuading  them  is 
making  them  have  an  opinion? 

Theaet,  To  be  sure. 

Soc,  When,  therefore,  judges  are  justly  persuaded  about 
matters  which  you  can  know  only  by  seeing  them,  and  not  in 
any  other  way,  and  when  thus  judging  of  them  from  report 
they  attain  a  true  opinion  about  them,  they  judge  without 
knowledge,  and  yet  are  rightly  persuaded,  if  they  have 
judged  well. 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  yet,  O  my  friend,  if  true  opinion  in  law  courts  ^ 
and  knowledge  are  the  same,  the  perfect  judge  could  not 
have  judged  rightly  without  knowledge ;  and  therefore  I 
must  infer  that  they  are  not  the  same. 

Theaet,  That  is  a  distinction,  Socrates,  which  I  have  heard 

'  Reading  koto,  SucaaT^pia:  an  emendation  suggested  by  Professor 
Campbell. 
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Another  attempt  to  define  knowledge. 


Socrates, 
Thsabtbtus. 

Another 
notion 


true  opinion 
accompanied 
by  a  reason. 


Tkeaeuhu.  made  by  some  one  else,  but  I  had  forgotten  it.  He  said  that 
true  opinion,  combined  with  reason,  was  knowledge,  but  that 
the  opinion  which  had  no  reason  was  out  of  the  sphere  of 
knowledge;  and  that  things  of  which  there  is  no  rational 
Knowledge  is  account  are  not  knowable  —  such  was  the  singular  expression 
which  he  used  —  and  that  things  which  have  a  reason  or 
explanation  are  knowable. 

Soc,  Excellent ;  but  then,  how  did  he  distinguish  between 
things  which  are  and  are  not  'knowable*?  I  wish  that  you 
would  repeat  to  me  what  he  said,  and  then  I  shall  know 
whether  you  and  I  have  heard  the  same  tale. 

Theaet,  I  do  not  know  whether  I   can  recall  it;    but  if 

another  person  would  tell  me,  I  think  that  I  could  follow 

him. 

fie     L     Soc,  Let  me  give  you,  then,  a  dream  in  return  for  a  dream : 

^vT  — Methought  that  I  too  had  a  dream,  and  I  heard  in  my 

Socrates  iw- 1  dream  that  the  primeval  letters  or  elements  out  of  which  you 

a  different       '  i    t  j     n       .«  .«  •  j    j    t         _        ^ 


llie  same 
notion  ex 
pressed 


a  different 
manner. 


I'hc  simple 
and  primeval 
elements  can 
only  be 
named ;  it  is 
the  combina- 
tion of  them 
in  the  propo- 
sition which 
Kives  know- 
ledge. 


and  I  and  all  other  things  are  compounded,  have  no  reason 
or  explanation ;  you  can  only  name  them,  but  no  predicate  2 
can  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  of  them,  for  in  the  one  case 
existence,  in  the  other  non-existence  is  already  implied,  neither 
of  which  must  be  added,  if  you  mean  to  speak  of  this  or  that 
thing  by  itself  alone.  It  should  not  be  called  itself,  or  that, 
or  each,  or  alone,  or  this,  or  the  like;  for  these  go  about 
everywhere  and  are  applied  to  all  things,  but  are  distinct 
from  them  ;  whereas,  if  the  first  elements  could  be  described, 
and  had  a  definition  of  their  own,  they  would  be  spoken 
of  apart  from  all  else.  But  none  of  these  primeval  elements 
can  be  defined ;  they  can  only  be  named,  for  they  have 
nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  things  which  are  compounded 
of  them,  as  they  are  complex,  are  expressed  by  a  combination 
of  names,  for  the  combination  of  names  is  the  essence  of 
a  definition.  Thus,  then,  the  elements  or  letters  are  only 
objects  of  perception,  and  cannot  be  defined  or  known ;  but 
the  syllables  or  combinations  of  them  are  known  and  ex- 
pressed, and  are  apprehended  by  true  opinion.  When, 
therefore,  any  one  forms  the  true  opinion  of  anything  without 
rational  explanation,  you  may  say  that  his  mind  is  truly 
exercised,  but  has  no  knowledge;  for  he  who  cannot  give 
and  receive  a  reas(jn  fcjr  a  thing,  has  no  knowledge  of  that 


^Knowledge  is  of  tlu  composite.^  26q 

thing;   but  when  he  adds  rational  explanation,  then,  he  is   rke^tftm*. 
perfected  in  knowledge  and  may  be  all  that  1  have  been  Six  Katies  . 
denying  of  him.     Was  that  the  form  in  which  the  dream  '^'"«^«^«^"»' 
appeared  to  you? 

Theaet,  Precisely. 

SiK,  And  you  allow  and  maintain  that  true  opinion, 
combined  with  definition  or  rational  explanation,  is  know- 
ledge? 

The<ut,  Exactly. 

Sac.  Then  may  we  assume,  Theaetetus,  that  to-day,  and 
in  this  casual  manner,  we  have  found  a  truth  which  in 
former  times  many  wise  men  have  grown  old  and  have  not 
found? 

Theaei,  At  any  rate,  Socrates,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
present  statement. 

Soc.  Which  is  probably  correct  —  for  how  can  there  be 
knowledge  apart  from  definition  and  true  opinion?  And  yet 
there  is  one  point  in  what  has  been  said  which  does  not  (|uite 
satisfy  me. 

Theaet  What  was  it? 

Sac.  What  might  seem  to  be  the  most  ingenious  notion  of  The  theory 
all: — That  the    elements  or  letters  are   unknown,   but   the  *<*•*•'«*'•»»*»« 

'  eiemcfit*  are 

combination  or  syllables  known.  unknown,  bm 

Th,a<t.  And  was  that  wrong?  '^uu.iu., 

Sac.  We  shall  soon  know;  for  we  have  as  hostages  the  «»fiiiemU 

instances  which  the  author  of  the  argument  himself  used.  c^hl»  be 

TTteaet.  What  hostages?  »~«T 

Sac.  The  letters,  which  are  the  elements ;  and  the  syllable's, 

which  are  the  combinations ; —  he  reasoned,  did  he  not,  from 

the  letters  of  the  alphabet? 
TTieaet.  Yes ;  he  did. 
Sac.  Let   us  take   them   and   put    them   to   the   test,   €n  w^are,  at 

rather,  test   ourselves: — WTiat    was  the   way   in  which   we  '^^^^* 

learned    letters?    and,  first   of   all,   are   we   right   in   saying  uik  ii»i.«  ij^^ 

that   .syllables  have  a  definition,  but    that   letters   have  no  uf^t^L^ni' 

definition? 

Tluiut.  I  think  so. 

Sac.  I  think  so  too :  for.  supi>05c  that  some  one  asks  you 

to  spell  the  first  syllable  of  my  name : — 'Jheaeteta«>.  he  bayb, 

what  is  SO? 
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The  analogy  of  a  syllable  and  its  letters. 


Theaetetus. 

sockates, 
Theaetetus. 


But  are  they 
therefore  un- 
known? 


If  by  syHable 
wc  mean  the 
/otters  which 
compose  it. 


a  man  cannot 
know  the  syl- 
lable without 
knowing  the 
letters  of  it 


But  we  may 
mean  some- 
thing over 


Theaet,  I  should  reply  S  and  O. 

Sac,  That  is  the  definition  which  you  would  give  of  the 
syllable? 

Thcaet,  I  should. 

Soc,  I  wish  that  you  would  give  me  a  similar  definition  of 
the  S. 

T/teaet,  But  how  can  any  one,  Socrates,  tell  the  elements 
of  an  element?  I  can  only  reply,  that  S  is  a  consonant, 
a  mere  noise,  as  of  the  tongue  hissing ;  B,  and  most  other 
letters,  again,  are  neither  vowel-sounds  nor  noises.  Thus 
letters  may  be  most  truly  said  to  be  undefined ;  for  even  the 
most  distinct  of  them,  which  are  the  seven  vowels,  have 
a  sound  only,  but  no  definition  at  all. 

Soc,  Then,  I  suppose,  my  friend,  that  we  have  been  so  far 
right  in  our  idea  about  knowledge? 

Theaet,  Yes ;   I  think  that  we  have. 

Soc,  Well,  but  have  we  been  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
syllables  can  be  known,  but  not  the  letters? 

Theaet,  I  think  so. 

Soc,  And  do  we  mean  by  a  syllable  two  letters,  or  if  there 
are  more,  all  of  them,  or  a  single  idea  which  arises  out  of  the 
combination  of  them? 

Theaet,  I  should  say  that  we  mean  all  the  letters. 

Soc,  Take  the  case  of  the  two  letters  S  and  O,  which  form 
the  first  syllable  of  my  own  name ;  must  not  he  who  knows 
the  syllable,  know  both  of  them? 

Thcact.  Certainly. 

Soc,  He  knows,  that  is,  the  S  and  O? 

Theact,  Yes. 

Soc,  But  can  he  be  ignorant  of  either  singly  and  yet  know 
both  together? 

Thcact.  Such  a  supposition,  Socrates,  is  monstrous  and 
unmeaning. 

Soc.  But  if  he  cannot  know  both  without  knowing  each, 
then  if  he  is  ever  to  know  the  syllable,  he  must  know  the 
letters  first ;  and  thus  the  fine  theory  has  again  taken  wings 
and  departed. 

Thcact.  Yes,  with  wonderful  celerity. 

Soc.  Yes,  we  did  not  keep  watch  properly.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  maintained  that  a  syllable  is  not  the  letters, 
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t   rather  one  single  idea  framed  out  of  them,  having  a   rhtmittm, 
parate  form  distinct  from  them.  Soiratbii, 

Theaet,  Very  true;    and    a   more  likely  notion  than  the  '*'»*«^*™'"'»' 

[^^f  ^  And  ahovt  the 

'  111  p«rt»,  which 

Soc,  Take  care ;  let  us  not  be  cowards  and  betray  a  great  u  indiviMblr. 
d  imposing  theory. 
Theaet,  No,  indeed. 

Sac,  Let  us  assume  then,  as  we  now  say,  that  the  syllable 
a  simple  form  arising  out  of  the  several  combinations  of 
rmonious  elements  —  of  letters  or  of  any  other  elements. 
Theaet,  Very  good. 
Soc,  And  it  must  have  no  parts. 
Theaet,  Why? 

Soc,  Because  that  which  has  parts  mu.st  be  a  whole  of  all 
e  parts.  Or  would  you  say  that  a  whole,  although  formed 
It  of  the  parts,  is  a  single  notion  different  from  all  the 
irts? 

Theaet,  I  should. 

So€,  And  would  you  say  that  all  and  the  whole  are  the  ThUfmpiie* 
me,  or  different?  '^^^^ 

Theaet,  I  am  not  certain ;  but,  as  you  like  me  to  answer  at  the  aU. 
ice,  I  shall  hazard  the  reply,  that  they  are  different. 
Soc.  I  approve  of  your  readiness,  Theaetetus,  but  I  muiit 
ke  time  to  think  whether  I  equally  approve  of  your  answer. 
Theaet.  Yes :  the  answer  is  the  i>oint. 
Soc,  According  to  this  new  view,  the  whole  is  suppo$»ed  to 
ffer  from  all? 
Theaet.  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  but  is  there  any  difference  between  all  (in  the  Rut «» in  the 
uralj  and  the   all  [in   the   singular)?     Take  the   case   of  ^J^ti^^m 
miber : —  %Mien  we  say  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  s\x  ;  or  »fl  « the 
hen  we  say  twice  three,  or  three  times  two,  or  four  and  two,  ^^i,^^,,^ 
'  three  and  two  and  one,  are  we  speaking  of  the  same  or  of 
ffereni  nambcrs? 
Theaet.  Of  the  same. 
Soc.  That  is  of  9x  ? 
Theaet.  Yes^ 
Soc.  Aad  ia  each  forni  of  ex]>rcsaion  we  4[^^kc  of  all  the 


X? 


Tkeaei. 
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T/unetetus.  Soc.  Again,  in  speaking  of  all  [in  the  plural],  is  there  not 

Socrates,       one  thing  which  we  express  ^? 
THEABT.TU8.        Tkeoet  Of  course  there  is. 

Soc,  And  that  is  six? 

Tkeaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  in  predicating  the  word  *  all  *  of  things  measured 
by  number,  we  predicate  at  the  same  time  a  singular  and  a 
plural? 

Theaet,  Clearly  we  do. 

Soc,  Again,  the  number  of  the  acre  and  the  acre  are  the 
same;  are  they  not? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  number  of  the  stadium  in  like  manner  is  the 
stadium? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  army  is  the  number  of  the  army ;  and  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  entire  number  of  anything  is  the  entire 
thing? 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc,  And  the  number  of  each  is  the  parts  of  each? 

Theaet,   Kxactly. 

Soc.  Then  as  many  things  as  have  parts  are  made  up  of 
parts? 

Theaet.  Clearly. 
and  therefore         Soc.  But  all   the  parts  are  admitted  to  be  the  all,  if  the 
it  implies         entire  number  is  the  all? 

parts. 

Theaet.  True. 
But  the  whole        Soc.  Then  the  whole  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  for  it  would 
frorihfai7"^  be  the  all,  if  consisting  of  all  the  parts? 
cannot  have  Theaet.  That  is  the  inference. 

^"'*'  Soc.  But  is  a  part  a  part  of  anything  but  the  whole? 

Theaet.  Yes,  of  the  all. 

Soc.  You  make  a  valiant  defence,  Theaetetus.     And  yet  Is  2 
not  the  all  that  of  which  nothing  is  wanting? 
which  IS  Theaet.  Certainly, 

absurd.  ^^    ^^^  -g  ^Q^  ^  whole  likcwisc  that  from  which  nothing 

is  absent?  but  that  from  which  anything  is  absent  is  neither 
a  whole  nor  all; — if  wanting  in  anything,  both  equally  lose 
their  entirety  of  nature. 

*  Reading  (n)^  cv. 


1/  the  iyllnhte  ts  iimonipoiiHikd,  it  mini  bt-  unknown, 

Thearl.   1  now  tliink  Uiai  there  is  no  difference  between  a 

nrhule  and  all.  Sikiatb. 

SiK.    Hut  were  we  not  saying  that  when  a  thing  has  parts,  '■"""•""^ 

all  ihe  parts  will  be  a  whole  and  all?  Acioniia^ 

Theafl.  Certainly.  nudincKiw 

.Slw.  Then,  as  I  was  saying  before,  must  not  ihe  alternative  '*^'J""'!" 

be   that  cither  the  syllable  is  not  the  letters,  antl  then  the  a\.    b<ii  ii 

letters    are  not   parts    of  the  syllable,  or    that   the  syllable  *)^",'*^'" 

will    be    the   same    with    tlie   letters,   and   will   therefore  be  ckncnu,.  c 

equally  known  with  them?  foTiuwu 

Tlieael.  You  are  right. 

Sei.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
different  from  them? 

Thfoet.  Yes, 

S(>c.  But  if  letters  are  not  parts  of  syllables,  tan  ynu  tell  >nd. «»« 

rae  of  any  other  pans  of  syllables,  whith  are  not  letters?  uih^'paH^ 

Theaet.  No,  indeed,  Socrates;  for  if  I  admit  the  existence  "I'mbc-ii 

of  parts  in  a  syllable,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  give  up  '|J^Ii^I™"|i 

letters  and  seek  for  other  parts.  syibbieis 

StK.  Quite  true,  Theaetetus,  and  therefore,  according  to  uncom 

our  present  view,  a  syllable  must  surely  be  some  indivisible  P"™ded 

form?  ""~    -"  „n«<iiicnt 

Theael,  Tnie.  unLnown. 

Soc.  But  do  you  remember,  my  friend,  that  only  a  little 
while  ago  we  admitted  and  approved  the  statement,  that  of 
the  first  elements  out  of  which  all  other  things  are  com- 
pounded there  could  be  no  definition,  because  each  of  them 
when  taken  by  itself  is  uncompounded ;  nor  can  one  rightly 
attribute  to  them  the  words  '  being '  or  '  this,"  because  they 
are  alien  and  inappropriate  words,  and  for  this  reason  the 
letters  or  elements  were  indefinable  and  unknown? 

Thettel.  I  remember. 

Sot.  And  is  not  this  also  the  reason  why  they  are  simple 
and  indivisible?     I  can  see  no  other. 

Theart.   No  other  reason  can  be  given. 

Soe.  Then    is    not    the  syllable   in   the  same  case  as  the 
|)^llemenls  or  letters,  if  it  has  no  parts  and  is  one  form? 

Theaet.  To  be  sure. 

SiO(.  If,  then,  a  syllable  is  a  whole,  and  has  many  parts  or  '*''"'  '^ 
etters,  the  letters  as  well  as  the  syllable  must  be  intelligible  sumoriu 

voi_  IV. — 1 8 
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The  doctrine  that  elements  are  unknown  refuted. 


Thtaetttus. 

Socrates, 
Theabtbtus. 

Ictten,  letters 
and  syllabic 
must  be 
equally 
intelligible. 
If  it  M  indi- 
visible, letters 
and  syllable 
must  be 
equally  un- 
known.    It  is 
untrue  to  say 
that  the  syl- 
lables are 
known,  but 
the  letters 
unknown. 


And  in  learn- 
ing to  read 
and  play  on 
the  lyre  we 
are  taught  the 
elements, 
which  are 
the  letters 
or  notes, 
first  of  all. 


We  said  that 
knowledge 
is  HKht 
opinion  with 
rational 
explanation. 


and  expressible,  since  all  the  parts  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  same  as  the  whglc? 

Theaet,  True. 

Sac,  But  if  it  be  one  and  indivisible,  then  the  syllables  and 
the  letters  are  alike  undefined  and  unknown,  and  for  the 
same  reason? 

Theaet,  I  cannot  deny  that. 

So€,  We   cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the  opinion  of  him 
who  says  that  the  syllable  can  be  known  and  expressed,  but  2< 
not  the  letters. 

Tfieact,  Certainly  not ;  if  we  may  trust  the  argument. 

Soc,  Well,  but  will  you  not  be  equally  inclined  to  disagree 
with  him,  when  you  remember  your  own  experience  in  learn- 
ing to  read? 

Theaet,  What  experience?  i 

Sac,  Why,  that  in  learning  you  were  kept  trying  to  distin-     j 
guish  the  separate  letters  both  by  the  eye  and  by  the  ear,  in 
order  that,  when  you  heard  them  spoken  or  saw  them  written, 
you  might  not  be  confused  by  their  position. 

Thcaet,  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  is  the  education  of  the  harp-player  complete 
unless  he  can  tell  what  string  answers  to  a  particular  note ; 
the  notes,  as  every  one  would  allow,  are  the  elements  or 
letters  of  music? 

Theaet.   Ivxactly. 

Soc,  Then,  if  we  argue  from  the  letters  and  syllables  which 
we  know  to  other  simples  and  compounds,  we  shall  say  that 
the  letters  or  simple  elements  as  a  class  are  much  more  cer- 
tainly known  than  the  syllables,  and  much  more  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  subject ;  and  if  some  one  says 
that  the  syllable  is  known  and  the  letter  unknown,  we  shall 
consider  that  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  he  is 
talking  nonsense? 

Thcaet.  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  there  might  be  given  other  proofs  of  this  belief, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  But  do  not  let  us  in  looking  for  them 
lose  sight  of  the  question  before  us,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  statement,  that  right  opinion  with  rational  definition  or 
explanation  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  knowledge. 

Thcaet,  We  must  not. 


375 


Three  possible  meanings  of  '  explanation.' 

StK.  Well,  and  what  is  the  meaning  o(  the  term  '  explar 
tion '?     i  think  that  we  have  a  choice  of  three  meanings.  snoATB, 

Theaet.  What  are  they?  TKurniui 

So<.   In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  may  be,  manifesting  ""'*''•''', 
:e  with  verbs  and  nouns,  imaging 
which  flows  from  the  lips,  as  in  a  n«iion  of' 


Q  manifests  his  thought,  is  said  ' 


one's  thought  by  the 
an  opinion  in  the 
mirror  or  water. 
nature? 

Theaet.  Certainly ;  he  who 
to  e\pL(in  himself.  l,„o». 

Soi.  And  every  one  who  is  not  bom  deaf  or  dumb  is  able 
sooner  or  later  to  manifest  what  he  thinks  of  anything ;  and 
if  so,  all  those  who  have  a  right  opinion  about  anything  will 
also  have  right  explanation ;  nor  will  right  opinion  be  any- 
where found  to  exist  apart  from  knowledge. 
Theael.  True. 

Soe.  Let  us  not.  therefore,  hastily  charge  him  who  gave  (i>The 
this  account  of  knowledge  with  uttering  an  unmeaning  word;    ^^he*p°« 
for  perhaps  he  only  intended  to  say,  iliat  when  a  person  was  ofaihinr 
J7  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  anything,  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  his  questioner  by  giving  the  elements  of  the  thing. 
Theart.  As  for  example,  Socrates  .  .  .  ? 
Sot\  As,  ioT  example,  when  Hesiod  says  that  a  waggon  is 
made  up  of  a  hundred  planks.     Now,  neither  you  nor  1  could 
describe  all  of  them  individually :  but  if  any  one  asked  what 
is  a  waggon,  we  should  be  content  to  answer,  that  a  waggon 
consists  of  wheels,  axle,  body,  rims,  yoke. 
Thrael,  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  our  opponent  will  probably  laugh  at  us,  just  as 

:  would  if  we  professed  to  be  grammarians  and  to  give  a 

laliral  account  of  the  name  of  Theaeletus,  and  yet  could 

nly  icli  the  syllables  and  not  the  letters  of  your  name  —  that 

'ould  be  true  opinion,  and  not  knowledge;   for  knowledge, 

B  has  been  already  remarked,  is  not  attained  until,  combined 

'  ^th  true  opinion,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  elements  out 

of  which  anything  is  composed. 

Tlieaet.  Yes. 

-  Sec,  In  the  same  general  way,  we  might  also  have  true 

ipinion    about    a    waggon ;    but    he  who  can   describe    its 

-.  by  an    enumeration    of  the    hundred   planks,   adds 


2  J6  The  two  first  meanings  rejected. 

Thetuuhu.  rational  explanation  to  true  opinion,  and  instead  of  opinioD 
SocRATKs,  has  art  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  waggon,  in  that  he 
Thkabtbtus.  attains  to  the  whole  through  the  elements. 

Theaet,  And  do  you  not  agree  in  that  view,  Socrates? 
Soc,  If  you   do,   my   friend;    but  I  want  to  know  first, 
whether  you  admit   the   resolution  of  all  things  into  their 
elements  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  them,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  them  in  syllables  or  larger  combinations  of  them 
to  be  irrational  —  is  this  your  view? 
Theaet.  Precisely. 
But  there  may       Soc,  Well,  and  do  you  conceive  that  a  man  has  knowledge 
be  enumera-     q£  ^^^  element  who  at  one  time  affirms  and  at  another  time 

Uon  of  parts  ^ 

without  know-  denies  that  element  of  something,  or  thinks  that  the  same 
ledge.  thing  is  composed  of  different  elements  at  different  times? 

The<ut,  Assuredly  not. 

Soc,  And  do  you  not  remember  that  in  your  case  and  in 
that  of  others  this  often  occurred  in  the  process  of  learning 
to  read? 

Theaet,  You  mean  that  I  mistook  the  letters  and  misspelt 
the  syllables? 

Soc,  Yes. 

Theaet,  To  be  sure ;  I  perfectly  remember,  and  I  am  very 
far  from  supposing  that  they  who  are  in  this  condition  have 
knowledge. 

Soc,  When  a  person  at  the  time  of  learning  writes  the 
name  of  Theaetetus,  and  thinks  that  he  ought  to  write  and 
does  write  Th  and  e ;  but,  again,  meaning  to  write  the  name  2c 
of  Theodorus,  thinks  that  he  ought  to  write  and  does  write 
T'and  c  —  can  we  suppose  that  he  knows  the  first  syllables 
of  your  two  names? 

Theaet.  We  have  already  admitted  that  such  a  one  has 
not  yet  attained  knowledge. 

Soc,  And  in  like  manner  he  may  enumerate  without  know- 
ing them  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  syllables  of  your 
name? 

Theaet.  He  may. 

Soc,  And  in  that  case,  when  he  knows  the  order  of  the 
letters  and  can  write  them  out  correctly,  he  has  right 
opinion  ? 

Tfieaet.  Clearly. 


The  third — '  True  opinion  ivilh  a  fnark  of  difference.'  27; 

Soe.  But  although  we  admit  thai  he  has  right  opinion,  he 
wiU  stiii  be  without  knowledge? 

T^eoft.  Yes. 

So€.  And   yet  he  will  have  explanation,  as  well  as  right  Thi.i.iiBW 

inion.  for  he  knew  the  order  of  the  tetters  when  he  wrote ; 
Vtd  this  we  admit  to  be  explanation. 

Theael.  Tnie. 

Soc.  Then,  my  friend,  there  is  such  a  ihing  as  right 
Opinion  united  with  definition  or  explanation,  which  does 
not  as  yet  attain  to  the  exactness  of  knowledge, 

Theoet.  It  would  seem  so. 

So(.  And  what  we  fancied  to  be  a  perfect  definition  of 
knowledge  is  a  dream  only.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
gay  so  as  yet,  for  were  there  not  three  explanations  of  know- 
ledge, one  of  which  must,  as  we  i.aid,  be  adopted  by  him 
irho  maintains  knowledge  to  be  true  opinion  combined  with 
lational  explanation?  And  very  likely  there  may  be  found 
some  one  who  will  not  prefer  this  but  the  third. 

Theaet.  You  are  quite  right ;  there  is  still  one  remaining. 
The  first  was  the  image  or  expression  of  the  mind  in  speech ; 
the  second,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  a  way  of  reach- 
ing the  whole  by  an  enumeration  of  the  elements.  But  what 
is  the  third  definition? 

Soc.  There  is,  further,  the  popular  notion  of  telling  the  (3)Tn« 
mark  or  sign  of  difference  which  distinguishes  the  thing  in  ^,h^"^ 
question  from  all  others.  ihc  addii 

Theaet.  Can  you  give  me  any  example  of  such  a  defini-   ^rign'm 

bon  ?  diHcima 

Sm.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  I  think  that 
you  would  be  contented  with  the  statement  that  the  sun  is 
the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve  about  the 
earth. 

T)ieaet.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Understand  why; — the  reason  is,  as  I  was  just  now 
saying,  tliat  if  you  get  at  the  difference  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  each  thing,  then,  as  many  persons  affirm,  you 
will  get  at  the  definition  or  explanation  of  it ;  but  while  you 
lay  hold  only  of  the  common  and  not  of  the  chararterislic 
notion,  you  will  only  have  the  definition  of  those  things  to 
which  this  coramon  quality  belongs. 
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This  again  cannot  be  accepted. 


socratss, 
Thbaetvtus. 


But  right 
opinion  al> 
ready  implies 
a  knowledge 
of  diflerence. 


Theaet,  I  understand  you,  and  your  account  of  definition  is 
in  my  judgment  correct. 

Sac,  But  he,  who  having  right  opinion  about  anything,  can 
find  out  the  difference  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
things  will  know  that  of  which  before  he  had  only  an  opinion. 

Thcaet,  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  are  maintaining. 

Soc,  Nevertheless,  Theaetetus,  on  a  nearer  view,  I  find 
myself  quite  disappointed;  the  picture,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance was  not  so  bad,  has  now  become  altogether  unin- 
telligible. 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain :  I  will  suppose  myself  to  20^ 
have  true  opinion  of  you,  and  if  to  this  I  add  your  definition, 
then  I  have  knowledge,  but  if  not,  opinion  only. 

Thcaet,  Yes. 

Soc.  The  definition  was  assumed  to  be  the  interpretation 
of  your  difference. 

Theaet,  True. 

Soc.  But  when  I  had  only  opinion,  I  had  no  conception  of 
your  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Theact,  I  suppose  not. 

Soc,  Then  I  must  have  conceived  of  some  general  or  com- 
mon nature  which  no  more  belonged  to  you  than  to  another. 

Theaet.  True. 

Soc,  Tell  me,  now  —  How  in  that  case  could  I  have  formed 
a  judgment  of  you  any  more  than  of  any  one  else?  Suppose 
that  I  imagine  Theaetetus  to  be  a  man  who  has  nose,  eyes, 
and  mouth,  and  every  other  member  complete ;  how  would 
that  enable  me  to  distinguish  Theaetetus  from  Theodorus,  or 
from  some  outer  barbarian? 

Theaet.  How  could  it? 

Soc,  Or  if  I  had  further  conceived  of  you,  not  only  as 
having  nose  and  eyes,  but  as  having  a  snub  nose  and  pro- 
minent eyes,  should  I  have  any  more  notion  of  you  than  of 
myself  and  others  who  resemble  me? 

Theaet,  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Surely  I  can  have  no  conception  of  Theaetetus  until 
your  snub-nosedness  has  left  an  impression  on  my  mind 
different  from  the  snub-nosedness  of  all  others  whom  I  have 
ever  seen,   and   until   your  other  peculiarities  have   a   like 


destmctnesfr:  and  ^q  wbest  I  mecc  ¥ua:  Oixtim^m^w  tiht  ei|^itH   /^^i^^riiw. 
Xim^  Most  tine.  i>*^v.*mv». 


Sat.  Wba£^  dfeot.  siidll  w<e  say  ol  addiQ^  n^j^^n  \s(  ^\\^%!^- 
tioQ  to  rq^bc  opcBioo?  If  the  meaniQ^  is«  iHjaI  w^  ^hUs) 
form  an  opimon  of  tlie  way  in  which  solnt^lhil\^  ililStHh^  ItvHU 
another  things  the  proposal  is  ridicuk>uSk 

Tkeatt^  How  so? 

.Sat.  We  are  sapposed  to  acqiure  a  ri^ht  opini^M)  k\\  lh<» 
differences  which  distinguish  one  thing  frt^u  Another  whrn 
we  have  aheady  a  right  opinion  of  them,  and  so  wt>  go  nuMul 
and  round; — the  revolution  of  the  scyta),  or  pentlot  or  Huy 
other  rotatory  machine,  in  the  same  cin^len,  is  am  nothing 
compared  with  such  a  requirement;  and  we  may  be  trtily 
described  as  the  blind  directing  the  blind ;  for  to  add  \\\\\w 
things  which  we  already  have,  in  order  that  wc  may  learn 
what  we  already  think,  is  like  a  soul  utterly  l)enighte(|. 

Theaet,  Tell  me;   what  were  you  going  to  Hay  Jimt  now,   MuwmUmM 
when  you  asked  the  question?  \^i^1\^ 

Soc.  If,  my  boy,  the  argument,  in  Kpeaking  of  adding  i\w  w<tf<iw«Mc 
definition,  had  used  the  word  to  'know,*  and  not   rni-rrly  ljf,j*,^^*^^,„ 
'have  an  opinion'  of  the  difference,  thin  whirh  it*  the  mk^hI   ^m^m^*^**^ 
promising  of  all  the  definitions  of  knowledge  would    hav«  \!,Z^*^!!^,4 
come   to  a  pretty  end,   for   to  know  i%  surely  to  aiu|uir«  tmrnmesi 
knowledge, 
ro        75l«w/.  True. 

Sac.  And  so,  when  the  que^i<^;n  m  suikt'A,  What  i*  kiy/w 
ledge?  this  fair  argument  will  answer  '  Right  f^Auym    with 
knowledge,' — knowledge,  that  nii^  <A  difitr^TWJff  i'tf  »)i>»,  ii* 
the  said  aignment  maintains,  ifc  adding  the  d^rfiritti/^i, 

Thtact.  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Soc.  But  how  ntteriy  Uxjhih^  «'heti  w*:  af«!  n^iw/  wUm  u 
knowledge,  diat  tine  rcj^  Mbould  'j>u\y  \jik.  ri'^if  ^jyni^^.  nn^i* 
knowledge  of   difference  ur  *A  aftyrrnf*^       K:A   t/.    'W^aa. 
tetns.  knowledge  is  ncrJatz  iieTi-^v^f.   w/r  'fu*:  'r/.ri#'/i.     **'/< 
yet  definition  and  txp^soAik^ji.  a'^'jjiu'^tn  n*^  Ai/'*  ^**'**y.   v. 


28o 


A  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 


Thtaetetus. 

Socrates, 
Thbabtstus. 


Theaetetus 
hat  brought 
forth  wind. 
But  to  know 
that  they 
know  nothing 
makes  men 
better  and 
humbler. 


Theaet,  I  suppose  not. 

So€,  And  are  you  still  in  labour  and  travail,  my  dear 
friend,  or  have  you  brought  all  that  you  have  to  say  about 
knowledge  to  the  birth? 

Thecut,  I  am  sure,  Socrates,  that  you  have  elicited  from  me 
a  good  deal  more  than  ever  was  in  me. 

Soc,  And  does  not  my  art  show  that  you  have  brought 
forth  wind,  and  that  the  offspring  of  your  brain  are  not  worth 
bringing  up? 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Soc,  But  if,  Theaetetus,  you  should  ever  conceive  afresh, 
you  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  present  investigation,  and  if 
not,  you  will  be  soberer  and  humbler  and  gentler  to  other 
men,  and  will  be  too  modest  to  fancy  that  you  know  what 
you  do  not  know.  These  are  the  limits  of  my  art ;  I  can  no 
further  go,  nor  do  I  know  aught  of  the  things  which  great 
and  famous  men  know  or  have  known  in  this  or  former  ages. 
The  office  of  a  midwife  I,  like  my  mother,  have  received  from 
God  ;  she  delivered  women,  and  I  deliver  men ;  but  they  must 
be  young  and  noble  and  fair. 


Socratetb  And  now  I  have  to  go  to  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon, 

.  •        •  • 

ubMcp*  "  where  I  am  to  meet  Meletus  and  his  indictment.     To-morrow 

Euthyph.  sub  moming,  Theodoras,   I   shall  hope  to  see  you  again  at  this 

/in.'.  Mcno  j 

sub  Jin.),  piace. 


SOPHIST. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  ANALYSIS, 


Thr  dramatic  power  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  appears  to  diminish  , 
IS  the  metaphysical  interest  of  them  increases  {cp.  Introd.  to  the  . 
Philebus).  There  arc  no  descriptions  of  time,  place  or  persons, 
in  the  Sophist  and  Statesman,  but  we  are  plunged  at  once  into 
philosophica!  discussions;  the  poetical  charm  has  disappeared, 
and  those  who  have  no  taste  for  abstruse  metaphysics  will  greatly 
prefer  the  earlier  dialogues  (o  the  later  ones.  Plaio  is  conscious 
of  ihe  change,  and  in  the  Statesman  (386  B)  expressly  accuses 
himself  of  a  tediousness  in  the  two  dialogues,  which  he  ascribes 
to  his  desire  of  developing  the  dialectical  method.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  kindred  spirit  of  Hegel  seemed  to  lind  in  the  Sophist 
the  crown  and  summit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  —  here  is  the 
place  at  which  Plato  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  Hegelian 
identity  of  Being  and  Not-being.  Nor  will  the  great  importance 
of  the  two  dialogues  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  forms  a  concep- 
tion of  the  state  of  mind  and  opinion  which  they  arc  intended  to 
meet.  The  sophisms  of  the  day  were  undermining  philosophy; 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  Not-being,  and  of  the  connexion  of 

Iiideas,  was  making  truth  and  falsehood  equally  impossible.  It  has 
ibeen  said  that  Plato  would  have  written  differently,  if  he  had  been 
jBCquainted  with  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  could  the  Organonof 
;Aristo[le  ever  have  been  written  unless  the  Sophist  and  Statesman 
liad  preceded?  The  swarm  of  fallacies  which  arose  in  the  infancy 
of  mental  science,  and  which  was  liorn  and  bred  in  [he  decay  of 
the  pre-Socratic  philosophies,  was  not  dispelled  by  Aristotle,  but 
by  Socrates  and  Plata.  The  summa  genera  of  thought,  the  nature 
of  the  proposition,  of  definition,  of  generalization,  of  synthesis  and 
analysis,  of  division  and  cross-division,  are  clearly  described,  and 
e  processes  of  Induction  and  deduction  are  constantly  employed 


284  Change  in  the  philosophical  situation. 

Se^hitt.  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato.    The  'slippery'  nature  of  comparison, 

iNTRODuc-  the  danger  of  putting  words  in  the  place  of  things,  the  fidlacy  of 
'^^^'  arguin  g '  a  dicto  secundunii '  and  in  a  circle,  are  frequently  indicated 
by  him.  To  all  these  processes  of  truth  and  error,  Axistotk,  in 
the  next  generation,  gave  distinctness ;  he  brought  them  together 
in  a  separate  science.  But  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  original 
inventor  of  any  of  the  great  logical  forms,  with  the  exception  of 
the  syllogism. 

There  is  little  worthy  of  remark  in  the  characters  of  the  Sophist 
The  most  noticeable  point  is  the  final  retirement  of  Socrates  from 
the  field  of  argument,  and  the  substitution  for  him  of  an  Eleatic 
stranger,  who  is  described  as  a  pupil  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a  higher  world  in  order  to 
convict  the  Socratic  circle  of  error.  As  in  the  Timaeus,  Plato 
seems  to  intimate  by  the  withdrawal  of  Socrates  that  he  is  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  teaching ;  and  in  the  Sophist  and  States- 
man, as  well  as  in  the  Parmenides,  he  probably  means  to  imply 
that  he  is  making  a  closer  approach  to  the  schook  of  Elea  and 
Megara.  He  had  much  in  common  with  them,  but  he  must  first 
submit  their  ideas  to  criticism  and  revision.  He  had  once  thought 
as  he  says,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  Eleatic,  that  he  under- 
stood their  doctrine  of  Not-being ;  but  now  he  does  not  even  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  Being.  The  friends  of  ideas  (Soph.  248) 
are  alluded  to  by  him  as  distant  acquaintances,  whom  he  criticizes 
ah  extra;  we  do  not  recognize  at  first  sight  that  he  is  criticizing 
himself.  The  character  of  the  Eleatic  stranger  is  colourless ;  he  is 
to  a  certain  extent  the  reflection  of  his  father  and  master,  Par- 
menides, who  is  the  protagonist  in  the  dialogue  which  is  called  by 
his  name.  Theaetctus  himself  is  not  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able traits  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  preceding  dialogue. 
He  is  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  Socrates,  or  subject  to  the 
operation  of  his  midwifery,  though  the  fiction  of  question  and 
answer  is  still  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  Theaetetus 
along  with  him  is  several  times  insisted  upon  by  his  partner  in 
the  discussion.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  Theaetetus  in 
his  remark  that  he  will  not  tire  of  the  argument,  and  in  his  con- 
viction, which  the  Eleatic  thinks  likely  to  be  permanent,  that  the 
course  of  events  is  governed  by  the  will  of  God.  Throughout  the 
two  dialogues  Socrates  continues  a  silent  auditor,  in  the  Statesman 
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just  remmding  us  of  his  prcsenct',  al  ihe  commencemenl,  by  a    s-fkiit, 
chatac (eristic  jest  about  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  and    Ihiumhi 
by  an  allusion  to  his  namesake,  with  whom  on  that  ground  he       '""*' 
claims  relationship,  as  he  had  already  claimed  an  afTlnily  with 
Theactetus,  grounded  on  the  likeness  of  his  ugly  face.     Hut  in 
neither  dialogue,  any  more  than  in  the  Timaeus,  does  he  offer  any 
criticism  on  the  views  which  are  propounded  by  another. 

The  style,  though  wanting  in  dramatic  power,—  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  Philcbusand  the  Laws,^is  very  clear  and  accuiale, 
and  has  several  touches  of  humour  and  satire.  The  language  is 
less  fanciful  and  imaginative  than  that  of  the  earlier  dialogues; 
and  there  is  more  of  bitterness,  as  in  the  Laws,  though  traces  of 
a  similar  tempter  may  also  be  observed  in  the  description  of  (he 
'  great  brute '  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  contrast  of  the  lawyer  ^ 
and  philosopher  in  the  Theactetus.  The  following  are  chnracter- J 
b(ic  passages :  '  The  ancient  philosophers,  of  whom  we  may  say; 
without  offence,  that  they  went  on  their  way  rather  regardless  of 
whciher  wc  understood  them  or  not ; '  the  picture  of  the  material- 
ists, or  earth-born  giants,  'who  grasped  oaks  and  rocks  in  their 
hands,'  and  who  must  be  improved  before  they  can  be  reasoned 
with;  and  the  equally  humorous  delineation  of  the  friends  of 
ideas,  who  defend  themselves  from  a  fastness  in  the  invisible 
world;  or  the  comparison  of  the  Sophist  to  a  jiaintcror  maker  (cp. 
Rqi.  s. ),  and  the  hunt  after  him  in  the  rich  meadow-lands  of  youth 
and  wealth ;  or,  again,  the  light  and  graceful  touch  with  which 
the  older  philosophies  arc  painted  ('  Ionian  and  Sicilian  muses'), 
the  comparison  of  them  to  mythological  tales,  and  the  fear  of  (he 
Eleatic  that  he  will  be  counted  a  parricide  if  he  ventures  to  lay 
bands  on  his  lather  I'armcnidcs ;  or,  once  more,  the  likening  of 
the  Eleatic  stranger  to  a  god  from  heaven. — All  these  passages, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  style,  retain  Ihe  impress  uf  the 
great  master  oflanguage.  But  the  equably  diffused  grace  b  gone; 
instead  of  the  endless  variety  of  the  early  dialogues,  traces  of  the 
rhythmical  monotonous  cadence  of  the  Laws  begin  to  appear;  and 
already  an  approach  is  made  (o  the  technical  language  of  Aristotle, 
in  (he  frequent  use  of  the  words  'essence,'  'power,'  'generation,' 
'motion,'  'rest,'  'action,'  'passion,'  and  the  like. 

The  Sophist,  tike  the  Pbaedrus,  has  a  double  character,  and 
nnites  two  enquiries,  which  arc  only  in  a  somewhat  forced  manner 
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connected  with  each  other.  The  first  is  the  search  after  tbe  1^ 
Sophist,  the  second  is  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Not-being^ 
which  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  work.  For  '  Not-being 'is 
the  hole  or  division  of  the  dialectical  net  in  which  the  Sophist 
has  hidden  himself.  He  is  the  imaginary  impersonation  of  fidse 
opinion.  Yet  he  denies  the  possibility  of  false  opinion ;  for  false- 
hood is  that  which  is  not,  and  therefore  has  no  existence.  At 
length  the  difficulty  is  solved ;  the  answer,  in  the  language  of  the 
Republic,  appears '  tumbling  out  at  our  feet'  Acknowledging  that 
there  is  a  communion  of  kinds  with  kinds,  and  not  merely  one 
Being  or  Good  having  different  names,  or  several  isolated  ideas  or 
classes  incapable  of  communion,  we  discover  '  Not-being '  to  be 
the  other  of '  Being. '  Transferring  this  to  language  and  thought,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  that  a  proposition  may  be  false 
as  well  as  true.  The  Sophist,  drawn  out  of  the  shelter  which 
Cynic  and  Megarian  paradoxes  have  temporarily  afforded  him,  is 
proved  to  be  a  dissembler  and  juggler  with  words. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  dialogue  are :  (I)  the  character 
attributed  to  the  Sophist:  (II)  the  dialectical  method:  (III)  the 
nature  of  the  puzzle  about  *  Not-being: '  (IV)  the  battle  of  the 
philosophers:  (V)  the  relation  of  the  Sophist  to  other  dialogues. 

I.  The  Sophist  in  Plato  is  the  master  of  the  art  of  illusion ;  the 
charlatan,  the  foreigner,  the  prince  of  esprits-faux,  the  hireling 
who  is  not  a  teacher,  and  who,  from  whatever  point  of  view  he 
is  regarded,  is  the  opposite  of  the  true  teacher.  He  is  the 
'  evil  one,'  the  ideal  representative  of  all  that  Plato  most  dis- 
liked in  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  own  age; 
the  adversary  of  the  almost  equally  ideal  Socrates.  He  seems 
to  be  always  growing  in  the  fancy  of  Plato,  now  boastful, 
now  eristic,  now  clothing  himself  in  rags  of  philosophy,  now 
more  akin  to  the  rhetorician  or  lawyer,  now  haranguing,  now 
questioning,  until  the  final  appearance  in  the  Politicus  of  his 
departing  shadow  in  the  disguise  of  a  statesman.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  Plato  intended  by  such  a  description  to  depict 
Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  or  even  Thrasymachus,  who  all  turn  out  to 
be  *  very  good  sort  of  people  when  we  know  them,*  and  all  of  them 
part  on  good  terms  with  Socrates.  But  he  is  speaking  of  a  being 
as  imaginary  as  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose  character 
varies  in  different  dialogues.     Like  mythology,  Greek  philosophy 
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s  3  tendency  to  personify  ideas.     And  the  Sophist  is  not  merely  Sifhiit. 

her  of  rhetoric  for  a  fee  of  ore  or  fifty  drachmae  (Crat.  384  B),  Inthtou 

1  ideal  of  Plato's  in  which  the  falsehood  of  all  mankind  is  "*"*' 


V  milder  tone  is  adopted  towards  the  Sophists  in  a  well-known 

sage  of  the  Republic  (vi.  492),  where  they  are  described  as  the 

lowers  rather  than  the  leaders  of  the  rest  of  mankind.     Plato 

Uicules  the  notion  th.it  any  individuals  can  corrupt  youth  to  a 

e  worth  speaking  of  in  comparison  with  (he  greater  influence 

f  public  opinion.     But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  this 

d  other  descriptions  of  the  Sophist  which  occur  in  the  Platonic 

vitings.      For  Plato  is  not  justifying  the  Sophists  in  the  passage 

it  quoted,  but  only  representing  their  power  to  be  contemptible ; 

o  be  despised  rather  than  feared,  and  are  no  worse  than 

e  rest  of  mankind.     Hut  a  teacher  or  statesman  may  be  Justly 

nndcmned,  who  is  on  a  level  with  mankind  when  be  ought  to  be 

above  them.     There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  passage 

should  also  be  considered.     The  great  enemy  of  Plato  is  the  world, 

lot  exactly  in  the  theological  sense,  yet  in  one  not  wholly  different 

^theworldasthehater  of  truth  and  lover  of  appearance,  occupied 

k  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  knowledge, 

(■nded  together  against  the  few  good  and  wise  men,  and  devoid 

e  education.     This  creature  has  many  heads  ;  rhetoricians, 

rs,  statesmen,  poets,  sophists.     But  the  Sophist  is  the  Pro- 

3  who  takes  the  likeness  of  all  of  them ;  ail  other  deceivers 

e  a  piece  of  him  in  them.     And  sometimes  he  is  represented 

t  the  corrupter  of  the  world  j  and  sometimes  the  world  as  the 

rupter  of  him  and  of  itself. 
[  Of  late  years  the  Sophists  have  found  an  enthusiastic  defender 
K  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece.  He  appears  to  maintain 
h]  that  the  term  '  Sophist '  is  not  the  name  of  a  particular  class, 
Ind  would  have  been  applied  indifferently  to  Socrates  and  Plato, 
■  well  as  to  Gorgias  and  Protagoras;  (2)  that  the  bad  sense  was 
mprinted  on  the  word  by  the  genius  of  Plato ;  (3)  that  the  prin- 
cipal Sophists  were  not  the  corrupters  of  youth  (for  the  Athenian 
youth  were  no  more  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  than  in 
the  age  of  Pericles),  but  honourable  and  estimable  persons,  who 
ipplied  a  training  in  literature  which  was  generally  wanted  at 
I  time.     We  will  briefly  consider  how  far  these  statements 


T}u  term  'Sophist': 

SapkUi.  appear  to  be  jusuficti  by  facts :  and,  i,  about  the  meaning  of  tb 

In-Kocuc-       word  there  arises  an  interesting  question :  — 

Many  words  are  used  both  in  a  general  and  a  specific  sense,  and' 
the  twro  senses  arc  not  always  dearly  distinguished.  SometiniMi 
the  generic  meaning  has  been  narrowed  to  the  spccifie,  ivl 
other  cases  the  specific  meaning  has  been  enlarged  or  altered. 
Examples  of  the  former  class  are  furnished  by  some  eccleslasliol 
terms:  apostles,  prophets,  bishops,  elders,  catholics.  Examplei 
of  the  latter  class  may  also  be  found  in  a  similar  Held :  jcsuiti^ 
puritans,  mclhodists,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  the  meaning  it 
both  narrowed  and  enlarged ;  and  a  good  or  b,id  sense  will  subsiit 
side  by  side  with  a  neutral  one.  A  curious  effect  Is  produced  dv 
the  meaning  of  a  word  when  the  very  term  which  is  stigmatiiel 
by  the  world  (e.  g.  Mclhodists)  is  adopted  by  the  obnoxious  a 
derided  class;  thb  tends  to  define  the  meaning.  Or,  again,  tl 
opposite  result  is  produced,  when  the  world  refuses  to  allow  son 
sect  or  body  of  men  the  possession  of  an  honourable  name  wbii 
they  have  assumed,  or  applies  it  to  them  only  in  mockery  e 

The  term  '  Sophist '  is  one  of  those  words  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  both  contj-actcd  and  enl.irgcd.  I'assagcs  may  be  quotod 
from  Herodotus  and  the  tragedians,  in  which  the  word  is  used  ia 
a  neutral  sense  for  a  contriver  or  deviser  or  inventor,  wlihoDt 
including  any  ethical  idea  of  goodness  or  badness.  Poets  as  u 
ai  philosophers  were  called  Sophists  in  the  fifth  century  bcfoic 
Christ.  In  Plato  himself  the  term  is  applied  in  the  scnsi 
'  master  in  art,'  without  any  bad  meaning  attaching  to  it  (Sympi 
308  C;  Mcno  85  B).  In  the  later  Greek,  again,  'sophbt'  aad 
'philosopher'  became  almost  indistinguishable.  There  was  m 
reproach  conveyed  by  the  word  ;  the  additional  association,  if  nnff 
was  only  that  of  rhetorician  or  teacher.  Philosophy  had  becone 
eclecticism  and  imitation :  in  the  decline  of  Greek  thought  there  wi 
no  original  voice  lifted  up  'which  reached  to  a  thousand  yea 
because  of  the  god."  Hence  the  two  words,  like  the  characten 
represented  by  them,  tended  to  pass  into  one  another.  Ye' 
here  some  differences  appeared;  for  the  term  'Sophist'  would' 
hardly  have  been  applied  10  the  greater  names,  such  as  Plotini% 
and  would  have  been  more  ollcn  used  of  a  professor  of  philosopl^ 
in  general  than  of  a  maintaincr  of  particular  tenets. 


not  first  used  by  Plato  in  a  bad  sense.  2 

But  (he  real  question  is,  not  whether  the  word  '  Sophist '  has  all  s«tiiiti. 
IhcK  senses,  but  whether  there  is  not  also  a  specific  bad  sense  in  Introdui 
whidi  the  term  is  applied  to  certain  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  '"'"'■ 
Would  an  Athenian,  as  Mr.  Croie  supposes,  in  the  liflh  century 
before  Christ,  have  included  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  under  the  specific  class  of  Sophists? 
Ta  this  question  we  must  answer.  No :  if  ever  the  Icrm  is  applied 
lo  Socrates  and  Plato,  either  the  application  is  made  by  an  enemy 
out  of  mere  spite,  or  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  is  neutral.  Plato, 
Xcnophon,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  all  give  a  bad  import  to  the  word ; 
and  the  Sophists  are  regarded  as  a  separate  class  in  all  of  them. 
And  in  later  Greek  literature,  the  distinction  is  quite  marked 
hclwcen  the  succession  of  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Aristotle, 
and  the  Sophists  of  the  age  of  Socrates,  who  appeared  like 
mcieots  for  a  short  time  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For  the 
purposes  of  comedy,  Socrates  may  have  been  identified  with  the 
Sophists,  and  he  seems  to  complin  of  this  in  the  Apology.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Socrates,  differing  by  so  many 
ouiwanj  marks,  would  really  have  been  confounded  in  the  mind 
of  Anytus,  or  Calliclcs,  or  of  any  intelligent  Athenian,  wiih  the 
splendid  foreigners  who  from  time  to  time  visited  Athens,  or 
"PPfared  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  man  of  genius,  the  great 
""ginal  ihinkcr,  the  disinterested  seeker  after  truth,  the  master 
of  repartee  whom  no  one  ever  defeated  in  an  argument,  was 
*paraicd,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar  Athenian,  by  an  '  interval 
■■hieh  DO  geometry  can  express,'  from  the  balancer  of  sentences, 
"le  interpreter  and  reciter  of  the  poets,  the  divider  of  the  n 


"■es  of  words,  the  teacher  of  rheti 
T     "'anners. 

r  3.  The  use  of  the  term  '  Sophis 

I      *nows  that  the  bad  sense  was 

■      *'*'ca<iy  current.     When  Protagor; 

r 


^Dl 


:,  the  professor  of  morals  and 

'  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  also 
ot  affixed  by  his  genius,  but 
s  says,  '  I  confess  that  1  am  a 
^hich  he  professes  has  already 
tiad  name ;  and  the  words  of  the  young  Hippocrates,  when  with 
*  lilush  upon  hb  face  which  is  just  seen  by  the  light  of  dawn  he 
^Jtnits  that  he  is  going  to  be  made  a  'Sophist,'  would  lose  their 
''^^int,  unless  the  term  had  been  discredited.  There  is  nothing 
*^rprising  in  the  Sophists  having  an  evil  name;  that,  whether 
•^Served  or  not,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  their  v 


X,'  he  implies  that  the  a 


The  Sophists  wtrc  not  corrupUrs  »f  youth. 

That  they  were  foreigners,  that  ihey  made  (uriunes,  that  ihey 
Uught  Dovelties,  that  they  excited  tlie  minds  of  youth,  are  quite 
sufficient  reHsons  to  aeeouni  for  ihc  opprobrium  which  att^bcd  to 
them.  The  genius  of  Plalo  could  not  have  stamped  the  word 
anew,  or  have  imp^ined  the  associations  which  occur  in  contem- 
porary writers,  such  na  Xcnophon  and  Isocrates.  Changes  it 
me.-tning  of  words  can  only  be  made  with  great  difBculty,  and  n 
unless  they  are  supported  by  a  strong  current  of  popular  feelitid 
Thrrc  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  Plato  may  h>i 
extended  and  envenomed  the  meaning,  or  that  he  may  have  doid 
the  Sophists  the  same  kind  of  disservice  with  posterity  whid 
Pascal  did  to  the  Jesuits.  But  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  wa 
and  could  not  have  been  invented  by  him,  and  is  found  i: 
earlier  dialogues,  c.  g.  the  Protagoras,  as  well  as  in  the  later. 

3.  There  is  no  ground  for  disbelieving  that  the  principal  SaphiM 
Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Hippias,  were  good  und  honouraUi 
men.  The  notion  that  they  were  corrupters  of  the  Athenian 
youth  has  DO  real  foundation,  and  partly  arises  out  nf  the  useof  ibc 
term  'Sophist'  in  modem  limes.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little 
about  them ;  and  the  witness  of  Plato  in  their  favour  is  probably 
not  much  more  historical  than  his  witness  agatnsi  them.  Of  that 
national  decline  of  genius,  unity,  political  foree,  which  has  been 
sometimes  described  as  the  corruption  of  youth,  the  Sophists  were 
one  among  many  signs ;  —  in  these  respects  Athens  may  have 
degenerated;  but,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  there  is  no  reason  10 
suspect  any  greater  moral  corruption  in  the  age  of  Demosthcnn 
thnn  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  Athenian  youth  were  not  cor- 
rupted in  this  sense,  and  therefore  the  Sophists  could  not  ban 

corrupted  them.  It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  kirly  set  down  % 
their  credit,  that  Plato  nowhere  attributes  to  them  that  pccuUl 
Greek  sympathy  with  youth,  which  he  ascribes  to  Parmcnidi 
and  which  was  evidently  common  in  the  Socratic  circle, 
delights  to  exhibit  them  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  and  t( 
them  always  mther  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  company  of  SocratQ 
But  he  has  no  quarrel  with  their  characters,  and  does  not  del 
that  Ihey  are  respectable  men. 

The  Sophist,  in  the  dialogue  which   is  called  after  him,  J 
exhibited  in  many  different  lights,  and  appears  and  i 
in  a  variety  of  forms.    There  is  some  want  of  the  higher  PUtoi 


The  Sophist  appears  and  reappears  in  many  forms.  21 

an  in  the  Elcatic  Stranger  eliciting  his  true  character  by  a  Sffhni. 
Ubonous  process  of  enquiry,  when  he  had  already  admitted  that  iHTmi'itc 
he  knew  quite  wcU  the  difference  between  ihc  Sophist  and  the  '^'™'- 
Philosopher,  and  had  often  heard  the  question  discussed;  — such 
an  anlicipation  would  hardly  have  occurred  in  the  earlier  dia- 
logues. But  Plato  could  not  altogether  give  up  hb  Socratic 
method,  of  which  another  trace  maybe  thought  to  be  discerned  in 
his  adoption  of  a  common  instance  before  he  proceeds  to  the 
greater  matter  in  hand.  Yet  the  example  is  also  chosen  in  order 
10  damage  the  '  hooker  of  men '  as  much  as  possible ;  each  step  in 
ihc  pedigree  of  the  angler  suggests  some  injurious  reflection 
about  the  Sophist.  They  are  both  hunters  after  a  Uving  prey, 
nearly  related  to  tyrants  and  thieves,  and  the  Sophist  is  the  cotisin 
of  the  parasite  and  flatterer.  The  effect  of  this  is  heightened  by 
the  accidental  manner  in  which  the  dbcovcry  is  made,  as  the 
result  of  a  scientific  division.  His  descent  in  another  branch 
affords  the  opportunity  of  more  'unsavoury  comparisons.'  For  he 
is  a  retail  trader,  and  his  wares  are  either  imported  or  home- 
made, like  those  of  other  retail  traders ;  his  art  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  character  of  a  liberal  profession.  But  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  disputant,  and  higgles  over  an 
argument.  A  feature  of  the  Eristic  here  seems  to  blend  with 
Plato's  usual  description  of  the  Sophists,  who  in  the  early  dia- 
logues, and  in  the  Republic,  are  frequently  depicted  as  endeavour- 
ing Co  save  themselves  from  disputing  with  Socrates  by  making 
long  orations.  In  this  character  he  parts  company  from  the  vain 
and  impertinent  talker  in  private  life,  who  is  a  loser  of  money, 
while  he  is  a  maker  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  general  division  under  which  his  art  may 
be  also  supposed  to  fall,  and  that  is  purilication ;  and  from  purifi- 
calion  is  descended  education,  and  the  new  principle  of  education 
is  to  interrogate  men  after  ihc  manner  of  Socrates,  and  make 
them  teach  themselves.  Here  again  we  catch  .n  glimpse  rather  of 
A  Socratic  or  Eristic  than  of  a  Sophist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  And  Plato  does  not  on  this  ground  reject  the  claim  of 
the  Sophist  to  be  the  true  philosopher.  One  more  feature  of  the 
Eristic  rather  than  of  the  Sophist  is  the  tendency  of  the  trouble- 
e  animal  to  run  away  into  the  darkness  of  Not-being.  Upon 
\tbt  whole,  we  detect  in  him  a  sort  of  hybrid  or  double  nature,  of 
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Sophuu  which,  except  perhaps  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato,  we  find  no 

Intkoduc       other  trace  in  Greek  philosophy ;  he  combines  the  teacher  of 
virtue  with  the  Eristic ;  while  in  his  omniscience,  in  his  ignorance 
of  himself,  in  his  arts  of  deception,  and  in  his  lawyer-like  habit  of 
.    writing  and  speaking  about  all  things,  he  is  still  the  antithesis 
of  Socrates  and  of  the  true  teacher. 

II.  The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  the  method  of '  ab- 
scissio  infiniti,'  by  which  the  Sophist  b  taken,  is  a  real  and 
valuable  logical  process.  Modem  science  feels  that  this,  like 
other  processes  of  formal  logic,  presents  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  actual  complex  procedure  of  the  mind  by  which 
scientific  truth  is  detected  and  verified.  Plato  himself  seems  to 
be  aware  that  mere  division  is  an  unsafe  and  uncertain  weapon, 
first,  in  the  Statesman,  when  he  says  that  we  should  divide  in  the 
middle,  for  in  that  way  we  are  more  likely  to  attain  species; 
secondly,  in  the  parallel  precept  of  the  Philebus,  that  we  should 
not  pass  from  the  most  general  notions  to  infinity,  but  include 
all  the  intervening  middle  principles,  until,  as  he  also  says  in 
the  Statesman,  we  arrive  at  the  infima  species;  thirdly,  in  the 
Phaedrus,  when  he  says  that  the  dialectician  will  carve  the  limbs 
of  truth  without  mangling  them ;  and  once  more  in  the  Statesman, 
if  we  cannot  bisect  species,  we  must  carve  them  as  well  as  we 
can.  No  better  image  of  nature  or  truth,  as  an  organic  whole,  can 
be  conceived  than  this.  So  far  is  Plato  from  supposing  that  mere 
division  and  subdivision  of  general  notions  will  guide  men  into  all 
truth. 

Plato  does  not  really  mean  to  say  that  the  Sophist  or  the 
Statesman  can  be  caught  in  this  way.  But  these  divisions  and 
subdivisions  were  favourite  logical  exercises  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  and  while  indulging  his  dialectical  fancy,  and  making  a 
contribution  to  logical  method,  he  delights  also  to  transfix  the 
Eristic  Sophist  with  weapons  borrowed  from  his  own  armoury. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  division  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  most  damaging  reflections  on  the  Sophist  and  all 
his  kith  and  kin,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  the  most  discreditable 
light. 

Nor  need  we  seriously  consider  whether  Plato  was  right  in 
assuming  that  an  animal  so  various  could  not  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  definition.   In  the  infancy  of  logic,  men  sought 


The  pussh  of  Nol-being. 


definition  of  an  unknown  or  uncertain  (erm;    StfiuM. 
I  scarcely  occurred  lo  them  that  the  word  might    iimaiKic- 


\ 


only  to  obtain 
the  after  reflect 

have  several  senses,  which  shaded  off  into  one  another,  and  were 
not  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  a  single  notion.  There  is 
no  trace  of  this  reflection  in  Plato.  But  neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  think,  even  if  the  reflection  had  occurred  lo  him,  that  he 
would  have  been  deterred  from  carrying  on  the  war  with  weapons 
^r  or  unfair  against  the  outlaw  Sophist. 

111.  The  puclc  about  '  Nol-being  '  appears  lo  as  to  be  one  of 
e  most  unreal  dilHcuttlcs  of  ancient  philosophy.  We  cannot 
tuidcrstand  the  aiiitude  of  mind  which  could  imagine  that  false- 
hood bad  no  existence,  if  reality  was  denied  to  Not-being:  How 
Id  such  a  question  arise  at  all,  much  less  become  of  serious 
importance?  The  answer  to  this,  and  to  nearly  all  other  diffi- 
culties of  early  Greek  philosophy,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
history  of  ideas,  and  the  answer  is  only  unsatislactory  because 
our  knowledge  is  defective.  In  ihe  passage  from  the  world  of 
sense  and  imagination  and  common  language  to  that  of  opinion 
and  reflection  the  human  mind  was  exposed  to  many  dangers, 
and  often 

■  Found  no  end  in  wanderinE  raa>es  lost.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  abstractions  was  the  great 
source  of  all  mental  improvement  in  after  ages.  It  was  the  push- 
ing aside  of  the  old,  the  revelation  of  the  new.  But  each  one  of 
the  company  of  abstractions,  if  we  may  speak  in  the  metaphorical 
language  of  Plato,  became  in  turn  the  tyrani  of  the  mind,  the 
dominant  idea,  which  would  allow  no  other  lo  have  a  share  in  the 
tfaroDC.  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy :  while 
the  absoluteness  of  Being  was  asserted  in  every  form  of  language, 
the  sensible  world  and  all  the  phenomena  of  experience  were 
comprehended  under  Not-being.  Nor  was  any  difficulty  or  per- 
plexity thus  created,  so  long  as  ihe  mind,  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  Being,  asked  no  more  questions,  and  never  thought  of  applying 
the  categories  of  Being  or  Not-being  to  mind  or  opinion  or 
practical  life. 

But  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  idea  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  intellect  of  man.  The  eflect  of  the  paradoxes  of  Zeno 
extended  far  beyond  the  Eleatic  circle.  And  now  an  unforeseen 
coosequence  began  to  arise.     If  the  Many  were  not,  if  all  things 


Falsehood  and  negation, 

were  names  of  the  One,  and  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  ai 
Other  thing,  how  could  truth  be  disiinguishod  from  &behoo 
The  Eleatic  philosopher  would  have  replied  that  BciDg  t; 
true.  But  mankind  had  |^t  beyond  his  hatrcn  abstractiooi: 
(hey  were  beginning  to  analyze,  lo  classify,  (n  dc5nc,  to  ask 
whJt  b  the  nature  of  Icoowlcdge,  opinion,  sensation.  Still  Icm 
could  they  be  content  with  the  description  which  Achilles  give 
in  Homer  of  the  m^in  whom  his  soul  hates  — 

For  their  difficulty  wns  not  a  practical  but  a  metaphysical  a 
and    their   conception    of  falsehood    was    really    impaired   and 
weakened  by  a  metaphysical  Illusion. 

The  strength  of  the  illusion  seems  to  lie  in  the  alternative : 
we  once  admit  the  L'xistence  of  Being  and  Not-being,  as  two 
spheres  which  exclude  each  other,  no  Beinj;  or  reality  can  be 
ascribed  to  Not-being,  and  therefore  not  to  blsehood,  which  i* 
the  image  or  expression  of  Not-being.  Falsehood  is  wholly  false; 
and  to  speak  of  true  falsehood,  as  Theaetetus  don  (Theaei.  189  C), 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  fallacy  to  us  is  ridiculous  and 
transparent, —  no  better  than  those  which  Plato  sniirjtcs  in  the 
Euthydemus.  It  is  a  confusion  of  falsehood  and  negation,  from 
which  I'lato  himself  is  not  entirely  frte.  Insli-ad  of  saying,  'Thi» 
is  not  in  accordance  with  facts,'  '  This  is  proved  by  ocperieoce  to 
be  false,'  and  from  such  examples  forming  a  general  notion  of 
falsehood,  the  mind  of  the  Greek  thinker  was  lost  in  the  maiesof 
the  Eleatic  philosophy.  And  the  grcntcr  importance  which  Plato 
attributes  to  this  fallacy,  compared  with  others,  is  due  to  the 
influence  which  the  Eleatic  philosophy  exerted  over  him.  He 
sees  clearly  to  a  certain  extent;  but  he  has  not  yet  attained  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors  —  they  are 
still  ends  to  him,  and  not  mere  instruments  of  thought.  They  are 
too  rough-hewn  to  be  harmonized  in  a  single  structure,  and  may 
be  compared  to  rocks  which  project  or  overhang  in  some  ancient 
city's  walls.  There  are  many  such  imperfect  syncretisms  or 
elccticisms  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  modem  philosopher, 
though  emancipated  from  scholastic  notions  of  essence  or  sub- 
stance, might  still  be  seriously  affected  by  the  abstract  idea  of 
necessity ;  or  though  accustomed,  like  Bacon,  to  criticiie  abstract 
notions,  might  not  extend  his  criticism  to  the  syllogism. 


Not-being  is  only  n/ation.  2 

The  saying  or  thinking  the  thing  thni  is  not,  would  be  the    Sa/HM. 
populiir  definition  of  bisehood  or  error.      If  we  were  met  by  the    Ihthodui 
Sophist's  abjection,   the    reply  would   probably  be  an   appeal  to        ■"""' 
experience.      Ten   thousands,  as  Homer  would  say  (/iiiAa  M^ia], 
tell  falsehoods  and  fall  inlo  errors.     And  this  is  Plato's  reply,  both 
in  the  Cratylus  (419  D)  and  Sophist.     '  Theaeieius  is  flying,'  is 
.1  sentence  in  form  quite  as  grammatical  as  'Thcactetus  is  sitting"; 
the  difference  between  the  two  sentences  is,  that  Ihe  one  is  true 
.ind  the  other  false.     But,  before  making  this  appeal  to  common 
sense,   Pbto  propounds  for   our   consideration   a   theory   of  Ihe 
nature  of  the  negative. 

The  theory  is,  that  Not-being  b  relation.  Not-being  is  the 
other  of  Being,  and  has  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  differences 
in  Being.  This  doctrine  is  the  simple  converse  of  the  famous 
proposition  of  Spinoza, — not '  Omnis  determinatio  est  ncgatio,'  but 
'Omnis  negalio  est  determinatio ' ; —  not.  All  distinction  is  negation, 
but.  All  negation  is  distinction.  Not-being  is  the  unfolding  or 
determining  of  Being,  and  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  other 
things  that  are.  We  should  be  careful  to  observe,  first,  that  Plato 
does  not  identify  Being  with  Not-beingj  he  has  no  idea  of 
progression  by  antagonism,  or  of  the  Hegelian  vibration  of 
moments :  he  would  not  have  said  with  Heracleitus,  '  All  things 
are  and  are  not,  and  become  and  become  not.'  Secondly,  he  haa 
lost  sight  altogether  of  ihe  other  sense  of  Not-being,  as  the 
negative  of  Being;  although  he  again  and  again  recognizes  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  contradiction.  Thirdly,  he  seems  to  confuse 
falsehood  with  negation.  Nor  is  he  quite  consistent  in  regarding 
Not-being  as  one  class  of  Being,  and  yel  as  coextensive  with 
Being  in  general.  Before  analyiing  further  the  topics  thus 
suggested,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  arrived  at  his  conception  of  Not-being. 

In  all  the  later  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  idea  of  mind  or  intelli- 
gence becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  That  idea  which 
Anaxagoras  employed  inconsistently  in  the  construction  of  the 
world,  Plato,  in  the  Philebus,  ihe  Sophist,  and  the  Laws,  extends 
to  all  things,  attributing  to  Providence  a.  care,  infinitesimal  as  well 
as  infinite,  of  all  creation.  The  divine  mind  is  the  leading  religious 
thought  of  the  later  works  of  Plato.  The  human  mind  is  a  sort  of 
in  of  this,  having  ideas  of  Being,  Sameness,  and  the  like. 
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Sc^kitt  At  times  they  seem  to  be  parted  by  a  great  gulf  (Parmenides) ;  at 

Introduc-       other  times  they  have  a  common  nature,  and  the  light  of  a 
common  intelligence. 

But  this  ever-growing  idea  of  mind  is  really  irreconcileable 
with  the  abstract  Pantheism  of  the  Eleatics.  To  the  passionate 
language  of  Parmenides,  Plato  replies  in  a  strain  equally  passion- 
ate : — What !  has  not  Being  mind  ?  and  is  not  Being  capable  of 
being  known?  and,  if  this  is  admitted,  then  capable  of  being 
affected  or  acted  upon  ?  —  in  motion,  then,  and  yet  not  wholly 
incapable  of  rest.  Already  we  have  been  compelled  to  attribute 
opposite  determinations  to  Being.  And  the  answer  to  the  diffi- 
culty about  Being  may  be  equally  the  answer  to  the  difficulty 
about  Not-being. 

The  answer  is,  that  in  these  and  all  other  determinations  of 
any  notion  we  are  attributing  to  it  *  Not-being.'  We  went  .in 
search  of  Not-being  and  seemed  to  lose  Being,  and  now  in  the 
hunt  after  Being  we  recover  both.  Not-being  is  a  kind  of  Being, 
and  in  a  sense  co-extensive  with  Being.  And  there  are  as  many 
divisions  of  Not-being  as  of  Being.  To  every  positive  idea  — 'just,' 
'beautiful,'  and  the  like,  there  is  a  corresponding  negative  idea  — 
'  not-just,'  '  not-beautiful,'  and  the  like. 

A  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  this  account  of  the  negative  is 
really  the  true  one.  The  common  logicians  would  say  that  the 
*  not-just,*  *  not-beautiful,' are  not  really  classes  at  all,  but  are 
merged  in  one  great  class  of  the  infinite  or  negative.  The  con- 
ception of  Plato,  in  the  days  before  logic,  seems  to  be  more 
correct  than  this.  For  the  word  *not'  does  not  altogether 
annihilate  the  positive  meaning  of  the  word  'just':  at  least,  it 
does  not  prevent  our  looking  for  the  *  not-just'  in  or  about  the 
same  class  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  the  'just'  'Not- 
just  is  not-honourable '  is  neither  a  false  nor  an  unmeaning 
proposition.  The  reason  is  that  the  negative  proposition  has 
really  passed  into  an  undefined  positive.  To  say  that  'not-just' 
has  no  more  meaning  than  '  not-honourable ' —  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  two  cannot  in  any  degree  be  distinguished,  is  clearly  repug- 
nant to  the  common  use  of  language. 

The  ordinary  logic  is  also  jealous  of  the  explanation  of  negation 
as  relation,  because  seeming  to  take  away  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction.   Plato,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  philosopher  who 


Not-being  is  difference. 

distinctly  enunciated  ihis  principle;  and  (hough  wc  need  not 
suppose  him  to  have  been  always  consistent  with  himself,  there  Is 
no  real  inconsistency  between  his  explanation  of  the  negative  aad 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  Neither  the  Platonic  notion  of  iha 
negative  as  the  principle  of  difference,  nor  the  Hegelian  identity  of 
Being  and  Not-being,  at  all  touch  the  principle  of  conlradiclion. 
For  what  is  asserted  about  Being  and  Not-Being  only  relates  to 
our  most  absttact  notions,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
principle  of  contradiction  employed  in  the  concrete.  Because 
Not-being  is  identified  with  Other,  or  Being  with  Not-being,  thb 
does  not  make  the  proposition  '  Some  have  not  eaten '  any  the  less 
a  contradiction  of 'AH  have  eaten.' 

The  explanation  of  the  negati\-e  given  by  Plato  in  the  Sophist  is 
a  true  but  partial  one ;  for  the  word  '  not,'  besides  the  meaning  of 
'other,'  may  also  imply  'opposition.'  And  difference  or  opposition 
may  be  either  total  or  partial :  the  not-beautiful  may  be  other  than 
the  beautiful,  or  in  no  relation  to  the  beautiful,  or  a  specific  class 
in  various  degrees  opposed  to  the  beautiful.  And  the  negative 
may  be  a  negation  of  fact  or  of  thought  (oi'  and  M)-  Lastly,  there 
are  certain  ideas,  such  as  'beginning,"  'becoming,'  'the  finite,' 
■  the  abstract,'  in  which  the  negatiie  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
positive,  and  '  Being '  and  '  Not-being '  are  inextricably  blended. 

Plato  restricis  the  conception  of  Not-being  to  difference.  Man 
is  a  mtional  animal,  and  is  not  —  .is  many  other  things  as  arc  not 
included  under  this  definition.  He  is  and  is  not,  and  is  because 
he  is  not.  Besides  the  positive  class  to  which  he  belongs,  there 
are  endless  negative  classes  to  which  he  may  be  referred.  This  is 
cenainly  intelligible,  but  useless.  To  refer  a  subject  lo  a  negative 
class  is  unmeaning,  unless  the  '  not '  is  a  mere  modification  of  ihe 
positive,  as  in  the  example  of  '  not  honourable '  and  '  dishonour- 
hie  ' ;  or  unless  the  class  is  characterized  by  the  absence  rather 
than  the  presence  of  a  particular  quality. 

Nor  is  it  easy  lo  see  how  Not-being  any  more  than  Sameness  or 
Otherness  is  one  of  the  classes  of  Being.  They  are  aspects  rather 
than  classes  of  Being.  Nol-lieing  can  only  be  included  in  Being, 
as  the  denial  of  some  particular  class  of  Being.  If  we  attempt  to 
pursue  such  airy  phantoms  at  all,  the  Hegelian  identity  of  Being 
being  is  a  more  apt  and  intelligible  expression  of  Ihe  same 
ihenomenon.     For  Plato  has  not  distinguished  between 
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Sopkitt  the  Being  which  is  prior  to  Not-being,  and  the  Being  which  b  the 

Intkoduc       negation  of  Not-being  (cf.  Parm.  162  A,  B). 
TioN.  3^^  Yi^  ^  j^Q^  thinking  of  this  when  he  says  that  Being  contpre- 

hends  Not-being.  Again,  we  should  probably  go  back  for  the  true 
explanation  to  the  influence  which  the  Eleatic  philosophy  exer- 
cised over  him.  Under  'Not-being'  the  Eleatic  had  included  all 
the  realities  of  the  sensible  world.  Led  by  this  association  and  by 
the  common  use  of  language,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  that  Plato  should  have  made  classes  of 
Not-being.  It  is  observable  that  he  does  not  absolutely  deny  that 
there  is  an  opposite  of  Being.  He  is  inclined  to  leave  the  question, 
merely  remarking  that  the  opposition,  if  admissible  at  all,  is  not 
expressed  by  the  term  '  Not-being.* 

On  the  whole,  we  must  allow  that  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Plato  to  metaphysics  in  the  Sophist,  is  not  his  explanation  of '  Not- 
being'  as  difference.  With  this  he  certainly  laid  the  ghost  of 
'Not-being';  and  we  may  attribute  to  him  in  a  measure  the 
credit  of  anticipating  Spinoza  and  Hegel.  But  his  conception  b 
not  clear  or  consistent ;  he  does  not  recognize  the  different  senses 
of  the  negative,  and  he  confuses  the  different  classes  of  Not-being 
with  the  abstract  notion.  As  the  Pre-Socratic  philosopher  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  universal  and  the  true,  while  he  placed 
the  particulars  of  sense  under  the  false  and  apparent,  so  Plato 
appears  to  identify  negation  with  falsehood,  or  is  unable  to 
distinguish  them.  The  greatest  service  rendered  by  him  to 
mental  science  is  the  recognition  of  the  communion  of  classes, 
which,  although  based  by  him  on  his  account  of  '  Not-being,'  is 
independent  of  it.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  isolation  of  ideas 
or  classes  is  the  annihilation  of  reasoning.  Thus,  after  wandering 
in  many  diverging  paths,  we  return  to  common  sense.  And 
for  this  reason  we  may  be  inclined  to  do  less  than  justice  to 
Plato,— because  the  truth  which  he  attains  by  a  real  effort  of 
thought  is  to  us  a  familiar  and  unconscious  truism,  which  no  one 
would  any  longer  think  either  of  doubting  or  examining. 

IV.  The  later  dialogues  of  Plato  contain  many  references  to 
contemporary  philosophy.  Both  in  the  Theaetetus  and  in  the 
Sophist  he  recognizes  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fray ;  a  huge 
irregular  battle  everywhere  surrounds  him  (Theaet.  153  A). 
First,   there    are    the   two   great    philosophies   going  back  into 


r  ^  ptUj  :  1^  pluhnofkhw  of  HvniClr*(iM,  wyyuwifd    ,:VM« 
poetical  oftgia  ia  Hontrt.  uui  ihM  <ii  tb«  KiMlkx    Ihmmhwv 
L  KBultf  spmt  be  CCOCtt<r««  tu   he  PV«U   tihkt   Itkllt        '"^ 
F-XcBopkaaa  (cumpare  PtoU{.  516  E^     Stall  oMrr  wvw  thct>(W« 
of  two  and  thi««  priacipfes  but  and  •.»kl,  nuwt  mmI  tliy,  whkh 
were  ever  nurrying  and  being  given  in  mntriagv^  in  upcokintf 
of  these,  h«  is  probabl)'  lefctring  In  Phrrvc>tle>  anU  the  ratty 
lonuns.      In    the  philmophy  of    motion    ihcrc  were  tUffcroni 
nrcnunts  of  the  relation  of  plurality  and  unity,  whkh  wt-re  *\\\^ 
posed  to  be  joined  and  severed  by  love  nnd  hole,  *an\c  niAiit- 
taining  that  this  process  was  perpetually  tioint;  on  [v.  t|.  tievii' 
cicitus) ;  others  (c.  g.  EmpeOocks)  that  Ihvrr  wnn  Rn  nltii|iiNtHiti 
of  them.     Of  the  Pythagoreans  or  of  AnnKa|[»ra»  he  inulin  nii 
distinct  mention.      His  chief  iipponcnts  arc,  Itral,  l-'iittliTi  nr 
Megarians;  secondly,  the  Materialists. 

The  picture  which  he  gives  of  both  these  lalter  irhnuU  It 
indistinct;  and  he  appe.trs  reluctant  lo  mention  the  nniitn  iif 
ihcir  teachers.  Nor  can  we  easily  determine  how  mudl  Is  In 
be  assigned  to  the  Cynics,  how  much  to  \\w  Mngiirlitn*,  Mr 
whether  the  'repellent  Matcrlaliiti '  (lliearl.  \%<\  A)  «ru  Cyntri 
or  Atomists,  or  reprcMnl  some  unknown  phaM-  of  iiplnlim  Mt 
Athens.  To  the  Cynics  and  Aniisiheni-'«  Is  commnnty  niirlbiil'rf, 
on  the  authority  of  Ariitoilf ,  the  denial  of  predltailon,  whtb>  tlH< 
Megarians  are  said  to  hare  been  Nmninaltsts,  aMcrtInK  lh#  <>••<■ 
Good  under  many  names  to  be  the  Iruc  BcioK  ui  '/^nti  ami 
the  Elcatics,  and,  lUce  Zaso,  eiB|ilo)rnt{  ilwir  DCgaiisv  dlalMllc  M 
the  refutatioa  of  oppooeota.  Bm  Um  taicr  Hcsartam  alw  4ei»tMt 
predication ;  aa4  tins  KBet,  wWdi  i»  auribvlMl  %a  M  lA  llmw 
by  StmplicnK,  t>  cuukly  ia  accaniNwr  iMt  iMr  «tw-raM«f 
pfailosiafhT.  Tbe'tjn*  7«M(Md  aU,'«r  wfMOT  PbUdpMte 
(imfra  3$i  B),  ftdtaktf  mOmAt  bMfc.     Al  mf  ntt,  W«  «lw« 
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Idealists  and  materialists. 


Sophut. 
Ihtroduc- 

TION. 


without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stages ;  5.  they  refuse 
to  attribute  motion  or  power  to  Being;  6.  they  are  the  enemies 
of  sense; — whether  they  are  the  'friends  of  ideas,'  who  carry 
on  the  polemic  against  sense,  is  uncertain;  probably  under 
this  remarkable  expression  Plato  designates  those  who  more 
nearly  approached  himself,  and  may  be  criticizing  an  earlier 
form  of  his  own  doctrines.  We  may  observe  (i)  that  he  professes 
only  to  give  us  a  few  opinions  out  of  many  which  were  at 
that  time  current  in  Greece;  (2)  that  he  nowhere  alludes  to 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Cynics  —  unless  the  argument  in  the 
Protagoras,  that  the  virtues  are  one  and  not  many,  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  a  reference  to  their  views,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Socrates ;  and  unless  they  are  the  school  alluded  to  in 
the  Philebus,  which  is  described  as  '  being  very  skilful  in  physics, 
and  as  maintaining  pleasure  to  be  the  absence  of  pain.'  That 
Antisthenes  wrote  a  book  called  '  Physicus,'  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
reason  for  describing  them  as  skilful  in  physics,  which  appear  to 
have  been  very  alien  to  the  tendency  of  the  Cynics. 

The  Idealism  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  in  Greece, 
as  in  other  ages  and  countries,  seems  to  have  provoked  a  re- 
action towards  Materialism.  The  maintainers  of  this  doctrine 
are  described  in  the  Theaetctus  as  obstinate  persons  who  will 
believe  in  nothing  which  they  cannot  hold  in  their  hands,  and  in 
the  Sophist  (246  D)  as  incapable  of  argument.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  same  who  are  said  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Laws 
(888  E)  to  attribute  the  course  of  events  to  nature,  art,  and  chance. 
Who  they  were,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  except  from 
Plato's  description  of  them.  His  silence  respecting  the  Atomists 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  here  we  have  a  trace  of  them. 
But  the  Atomists  were  not  Materialists  in  the  grosser  sense 
of  the  term,  nor  were  they  incapable  of  reasoning;  and  Plato 
would  hardly  have  described  a  great  genius  like  Democritus  in 
the  disdainful  terms  which  he  uses  of  the  Materialists.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  must  infer  that  the  persons  here  spoken  of  are  un- 
known to  us,  like  the  many  other  writers  and  talkers  at  Athens 
and  elsewhere,  of  whose  endless  activity  of  mind  Aristotle  in 
his  Metaphysics  has  preserved  an  anonymous  memorial. 

V.  The  Sophist  is  the  sequel  of  the  Theaetetus,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Parmcnidcs  by  a  direct  allusion  (cp.  Introductions 
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I'Theaetetus  and  Paimenldcs).  In  ilie  Theaelelus  wb  sought  to  s<rf 
et  the  nuture  of  knuwiedge  and  false  opinion.  But  the  ihi 
:  of  false  opinion  seemed  impenetrable ;  for  we  were  '' 
'  unable  to  understand  how  there  could  be  any  reality  in  Not- 
being.  In  the  Sophist  the  question  is  taken  up  again;  the  nature 
of  Nol-heing  is  detected,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  metaphysical 
impediment  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  falsehood. 
To  the  Parmenides,  the  Sophist  stands  in  a  less  defined  and 
more  remote  relation.  There  human  thought  is  in  process  of 
disorganization ;  no  absurdity  or  inconsistency  is  too  great  to 
be  elicited  from  the  analysis  of  the  simple  ideas  of  Unity  or 
Being.  In  the  Sophist  the  same  contradictions  are  pursued 
lo  a  certain  extent,  but  only  with  .1  view  la  their  resolution.  The 
aim  of  the  dialogue  is  lo  show  how  the  few  elemental  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  admit  of  a  natural  connexion  in  thought 
and  speech,  which  Megarian  or  other  sophistry  vainly  attempts 
to  deny. 


_!,      True  lo  the  appointment  of  the  previous  day,  Theodorus  and 

j6  Theaeteius  meet  Socrates  at  the  same  spot,  bringing  with  them 
an  Elcatic  Stranger,  whom  Theodorus  introduces  as  a  true  philo- 
sopher. Socrates,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  declares  that 
he  must  be  a  god  in  disguise,  who,  as  Homer  would  say,  has 
come  to  earth  that  he  may  visit  the  good  and  evil  among  men, 
and  delect  the  foolishness  of  Athenian  wisdom.  At  any  rate 
he  b  a  divine  person,  one  of  a  class  who  are  hardly  recogni);ed  on 
earth;  who  appear  in  divers  forms— now  as  statesmen,  now  as 
sophists,  and  are  often  deemed  madmen.  *  Philosopher,  slates- 
man,  sophist,'  says  Socrates,  repeating  the  words — '  I  should  like 

21^  lo  ask  our  Elcatic  friend  what  his  countrymen  think  of  them ;  do 
they  regard  them  as  one,  or  three? ' 

The  Stranger  has  been  already  asked  the  same  question  by 
Theodorus  and  Theaetetus ;  and  he  at  once  replies  that  they  are 
thought  to  he  three;  but  to  explain  the  diflerenee  fully  would 
take  lime.  He  is  pressed  to  give  this  fuller  explanation,  either 
m  the  form  of  a  speech  or  of  question  and  answer.  He  prefers 
the  latter,  and  chooses  as  his  respondent  Theaetetus,  whom  he 

j8  already  knows,  and  who  is  recommended  to  him  by  Socrates. 

W«  are  agreed,  he  says,  about  the  name  Sophist,  but  we  may 
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not  be  equally  agreed  abaui  his  n.ilure.  Great  subjecU  should 
be  approached  thioiigli  lamiluir  ex.implcs,  and,  conslclcrinB  that 
he  b  a  creature  not  easily  caugAt,  I  [hink  ihal,  before  3|i- 
proaching  him,  we  should  try  our  hand  upon  some  mote  obviom 
animal,  who  may  be  made  the  subji-ci  of  logical  expcnmenl ;  shall 
we  say  an  angler?    '  Very  good.' 

In  the  lirsl  place,  the  angler  is  an  artist:  and  thcrv  arc  two 
kinds  of  an, —  productive  art,  which  includes  husbandry,  manu- 
factures, imitations ;  and  acquisitive  art,  which  includes  learning, 
trading,  fighting,  hunting.  The  angler's  is  an  acquisitive  art,  anil 
acquisition  may  be  effected  either  by  exchange  or  by  conquest; 
in  the  latter  case,  either  by  force  or  craft.  Conquest  by  craft  is 
coUed  hunting,  and  of  hunting  there  is  one  kind  which  pursues  a 
.  and  another  which  pursues  animate  objects;  and 
c  objects  may  be  either  land  animals  or  water  animals, 
and  water  animals  either  fly  over  the  water  or  live  in  the  water. 
The  hunting  of  the  last  is  called  fishing;  and  of  fbhing,  one 
kind  uses  enclosures,  catching  the  fish  in  nets  and  baskets,  and 
another  kind  strikes  thcni  either  with  speats  by  nigbt  or  with 
barbed  spears  or  barbed  hooks  by  day ;  the  barbed  speats  Jirc 
impelled  from  above,  the  barbed  honks  arc  jerked  into  the  head 
and  lips  of  the  fish,  which  arc  then  drawn  from  below  upwards,  ji 
Thus,  by  a  scries  of  divisions,  we  have  arrived  at  the  definition  of 
the  angler's  art. 

And  now  by  the  help  of  this  example  we  may  proceed  tn  bring 
to  light  the  nature  of  the  Sophist.     Like  the  angler,  he  is  nn  artist, 
and  the  resemblance  docs  not  end  here.     For  they  arc  both 
hunters,  and  hunters  of  animals ;  the  one  of  water,  and  the  other  M 
of  land  animals.     But  at  this  point  they  diverge,  the  one  going 
the  sea  and  the  rivers,  and  the  other  to  the  rivers  of  wealth 
rich  meadow-lands,  in  which  generous  youth  abide.     Oi 
you  may  hunt  tame  animals,  or  you  may  hunt  wild  animals, 
man  is  a  tame  animal,  and  he  may  be  hunted  cither  by  force 
persuasion; — either  by  the  pirate,  man-stealer,  soldier,  or  by 
lawyer,   orator,    talker-     The  latter  use    persuasion,  nnci 
suasion  is  either  private  or  public.     Of  the  private  practitiai 
of  the  art,  some  bring  gifts  to  those  whom  (hey  hunt ;  these 
lovers.     And  others  take  hire ;  and  some  of  these  flatter,  and 
return  are  Ted  ;  others  profess  to  teach  virtue  and  receive  a 
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imtD.     And  who  are  these  last?    Tell  me  who?    Have  wc  not    St^M. 
unearthed  thr  Sophist  ?  Ahalvsi*. 

But  he  is  a  many-sided  creature,  and  may  slill  be  traced  in 
another  line  of  descent.  The  acqubitive  art  had  a  branch  of 
exchange  as  well  as  of  hunting,  and  exchange  is  either  giving  or 
selling;  and  the  seller  is  either  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant: 
and  the  merchant  either  retails  or  exports;  and  the  exporter 
may  export  cither  food  for  the  body  or  food  for  the  mind.  And 
of  this  trading  In  food  for  the  mind,  one  kind  may  be  termed  the 
art  of  display,  and  another  the  art  of  selling  joarning ;  and  learning 
may  be  a  learning  of  the  arts  or  of  virtue.  The  seller  of  the  arts 
may  be  called  an  art-seller;   the  seller  of  virtue,  a  Sophist. 

Again,  there  is  a  third  line,  in  which  a  Sophist  may  be  traced. 
For  is  he  less  a  Sophist  when,  instead  of  exporting  his  wares  to 
another  country,  he  stays  at  home,  and  retails  goods,  which  he 
not  only  buys  of  others,  but  manu&ctures  himself? 

Or  he  may  be  descended  from  the  acquisitive  art  in  the  comba- 
tive hne,  through  the  pugnacious,  the  controversial,  the  disputa- 
tious arts ;  and  he  will  be  found  al  last  in  the  eristic  section  of  the 
latter,  and  in  that  division  of  it  which  disputes  in  private  for  gain 
about  the  general  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

And  still  there  is  a  track  of  him  which  has  not  yet  been 
followed  out  by  us.  Do  not  our  household  servants  talk  of 
sifting,  straining,  winnowing?  And  they  also  speak  of  carding, 
spinning,  and  the  like.  All  these  arc  processes  of  division  ;  and 
e  two  kinds,- 


of  divbion  there 

like,  and  another 

The  latter  of  the 

Rcation,  there  are  two  sorts 

internal  or  external),  and  of 

are  the  internal  purificatiot 

external;  and  of  the  inanin 


which  like  is  divided  from 

^hich  the  good  is  separated  from  the  bad. 

is  termed  purification;  and  again,  of  puri- 

bodies  (which  may  be 

Medicine  and  gymnastic 

of  the  animate,  and  bathing  the 

ite,  fulling  and  cleaning  and  other 


humble  prt>cesscs,  some  of  which  have  ludicrous  names.  Not 
that  dialectic  is  a  respecter  of  names  or  persons,  or  a  despiser 
of  humble  occupations ;  nor  does  she  think  much  of  the  greater 
or  less  benefits  conferred  by  them.  For  her  aim  is  knowledge ; 
d>c  wants  to  know  how  the  arts  arc  related  to  one  another,  and 
d  quite  as  soon  learn  the  nature  of  hunting  from  the  vermin- 
nyer  as  from  the  general.     And  she  only  desires  to  have 
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&gpAiMt  a  general  name,  which  shall  distingiinh  poriikations  of  the  soil 

AsALTs;^        from  parificatiooa  of  the  body. 

Nov  purincatioo  is  the  taking  away  of  cril ;  and  there  are  two 
kinds  of  evil  in  the  sool, —  the  ooe  ansvering  lo  dwra^r  in  the 
bodjT,  and  the  other  to  deiormity.     Disease  is  the  discord  or  war 
of  opposite  principles  in  the  sool ;  aad  deformitj  is  the  want  of 
symmetrr,  or  fiulure  in  the  attainment  of  a  mark  or  measure 
The  latter  arises  from   ignorance^   and   no  ooe   is  volontarily 
ignorant;   ignorance  is  only  the  aberration  of  the  soul  moving    , 
towards  knowledge.     And  as  medidne  cures  the  drtrases,  and 
g)-mnastic  the  deformity,  of  the  body,  so  corrcctioB  cores  the  in-  ti 
justice,  and  education  (which  difiers  among  the  Hellenes  from 
mere  instruction  in  the  arts)  cores  the  ignorance  of  the  soaL 
Again,  ignorance   is  twoibkL  simple  ignorance,  and   ignorance 
having  the  conceit  of  knowledge.     And  educatioo  is  also  twofold: 
there  is  the  old-£uhioned  moral  training  of  oar  forcfothers,  which 
was  very  trooblesoRie  and  not  %-ery  sooocssful ;  and  another,  of  SJ 
a  more  subtle   nature,  which  proceeds  upon  a  notion  that  aD    , 
ignorance  is  in%-oluntary.     The  latter  con\-ict5  a  man  out  of  his 
own  mouth,  b>-  pointing  out  to  him  his  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions ;  and  the  consequence  b  that  he  quarrels  with  himsd( 
instead  of  quarrelling  with  his  neighbours,  and  is  ctired  of  preju- 
dices and  obstructions  by  a  mode  of  treatment  which  is  equally 
entertaining  and  effectual.     The  physician  of  the  soul  is  aware 
that  his  patient  uill  receive  no  nourishment  unless  he  has  been 
cleaned  out ;  and  the  soul  of  the  Great  King  himself,  if  he  has 
not  undergone  this  puntication,  is  unclean  and  impure. 

And  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  puriiication  ?     Sophists  1  nuy  25 
not  call  them.     Yet  they  bear  about  the  same  likeness  to  Sophists 
as  the  do'^,  v.\\o  is  the  gentlest  of  animals,  does  to  the  wolf,  who 
i*»  the  fiercest.      Comparisons  are  slipperj-  things;    but  for  the 
present  let  us  assume  the  resemblance  of  the  two,  which  may 
probably  be  disallowed  hereafter.     .And  so,  from  di\'ision  comes 
purification;  and  from  this,  mental  purification ;  and  from  mental 
purification,  instruction :    and  from  instruction,  education ;  and 
fi'om  education,  the  nobly-descended  art  of  Sophistry,  which  b 
engaged  in  the  detection  of  conceit.     I  do  not  however  think  that 
we  have  yet  found  the  Sophist,  or  that  his  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be  the  desired  art  of  education ;  but  neither  do  1  think  that  he 
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I  long  escape  me,  for  every  way  is  blocked.     Before  we  make    Sefiai. 
I  tinaJ  assault,  let  us  lake  brt^ath,  and  reckon  up  the  many    Ahalviu. 

>  which    he  has  assumed:    (i)  he  was  the  paid  hunter  of 
Uth  and  birth ;  (3)  he  was  the  trader  in  the  goods  of  the  soul ; 
was  the  retailer  of  them;  (4)  he  was  the  manufacturer  of 
D  learned  wares ;  (5)  he  was  the  disputant ;  and  (6)  he  was 
I'  the   purger  away  of  prejudices — although   this  latter  point  b 

admitted  to  be  doubtful. 
I  Now,  there  must  surely  be  something  wrong  in  the  professor  of 
any  art  having  so  many  names  and  kinds  of  knowledge.  Docs 
not  the  very  number  of  Ihem  imply  that  the  nature  of  his  art  is 
not  understood?  And  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  the  mis- 
understanding, let  us  observe  which  of  his  characteristics  is  the 
most  prominent.  Abova  nil  things  he  is  a  disputant.  He  will 
dispute  and  teach  others  to  dispute  about  things  visible  and  in- 
visible—  about  man,  about  the  gods,  about  politics,  about  law, 
about  wTestling,  about  all  things.  But  can  he  know  all  thinpf 
j3  '  He  cannot.'  How  then  can  he  dispute  satisfactorily  with  any  one 
who  knows?  'Impossible.'  Then  what  is  the  trick  of  his  art, 
and  why  does  he  receive  money  from  his  admirers?  '  Because  he 
is  believed  by  them  to  know  all  things.*  You  mean  to  say  that 
be  seems  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them?     '  Yes.' 

Suppose  a  petson  were  to  say,  not  that  he  would  dispute  about 
all  things,  but  that  he  would  make  all  things,  you  and  me,  and  all 
other  creatures,  the  canh  and  the  heavens  and  the  gods,  and 
l  would  sell  them  all  for  a  few  pence— this  would  be  a  great  jest; 
but  not  greater  than  if  he  said  that  he  knew  all  things,  and  could 
teach  them  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  cost.  For  all  imitation 
is  a  jest,  and  the  most  graceful  form  of  jest.  Now  the  painter  is 
a  man  who  professes  to  make  all  things,  and  children,  who  see  his 
pictures  at  a  distance,  sometimes  wke  them  for  realities;  and  the 
Sophist  pretends  to  know  all  things,  and  he,  too,  can  deceive 
young  men,  who  are  still  at  a  distance  from  the  truth,  not  through 
their  eyes,  but  through  their  ears,  by  the  mummery  of  words, 
and  induce  them  to  believe  him.  But  as  they  grow  older,  and  come 
into  contact  with  realities,  they  learn  by  experience  the  (iitility  of 
[  his  preteitsions.  The  Sophist,  then,  has  not  real  knowledge ;  he 
1  imitator,  or  image-maker. 

Dw,  having  got  him  in  a  corner  of  the  dialectical  net,  let 
ou  IV, —  ao 
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t  U£  divide  and  subdivide  until  we  catch  him.      Or  tm 

gu,       t]icre  arc  two  kinds, —  the  art  of  making  tikenessus,  an 

making  appearances.     The  latter  may  be  illustrated  by  sculpiurt  :] 
and  painting,  which  oflen  use  illusions,  and  alter  tlie  proportions 
of  figures,  in  order  to  adapt  their  works  lo  tlic  eye.     And  the 
Sophist  also  uses  illusions,  and  his  imitations  arc  apparent  und    I 
not  real.     Hut  how  can  any  thiny  be  an  appearance  only  ?    Hcrr 
arises  a  difficulty  which  has  always  beset  tlie  subject  of  appear-  ij 
ances.     For  the  argument  is  asserting  the  existence  of  not-being. 
And  thb  b  what  the  great  Parmenides  was  all  his  life  denying  in 
prose  and  also  inverse.     '  You  will  never  find,'  he  says,  'that  nut- 
being  is.'     And  the  words  prove  themselves!     Not-being  cnnniK 
be  attributed  to  any  being;    for  how  can  any  being  be  wholly 
abstracted  from  being?     Again,  in  every  predication  there  is  an 
attribution  of  singular  or  plural.     But  number  U  the  most  real  of  ij 
all  things,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  not-being.    Therefore  not- 
bcinn  cannot  be  predicated  or  expressed;    for  how  can  wc  siy 
'is,'  'are  not,'  without  number? 

And  now  arises  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  If  not-being  is  ij 
inconceivable,  how  can  nul-being  be  refuted  ?  And  am  1  not 
contradicting  myself  at  this  moment,  in  speaking  either  in  tlic 
singular  or  the  plural  of  that  to  which  I  deny  both  pluraUty  and 
unity  ?  You,  Thcaeietus,  have  the  might  of  youth,  and  I  conjure 
you  to  exert  yourself,  and,  if  you  can,  to  find  an  expression  fur 
not-being  which  does  not  imply  being  and  number.  'But  I  cun- 
noi,'  Then  the  Sophist  must  be  left  in  his  hole.  We  may  call 
him  an  image-maker  if  we  please,  but  he  will  only  say,  'And 
pray,  what  is  an  image  ? '  And  we  shall  reply,  '  A  reflection  in 
the  water,  or  in  a  mirror ' ;  and  he  will  say,  *  Let  us  shut  our  eya  141 
and  open  our  minds;  what  is  the  common  notion  of  all  images?' 
'  I  should  answer,  Such  another,  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  true.' 
Real  or  not  real  ?  '  Not  real ;  at  least,  not  in  a  true  sense.'  And 
the  real  'is,' and  the  noi-real  'is  not'?  '  Yes.'  Then  a  likeness  is 
really  unreal,  and  essentially  not.  Here  is  a  pretty  complication 
of  being  and  not-being,  in  which  the  many-headed  Sophist  has 
entangled  us.  He  will  at  once  point  out  that  he  b  compelling  us 
to  contradict  ourselves,  by  affirming  being  of  not-being.  1  think 
that  we  must  cease  to  look  for  him  in  the  class  o(  imitators. 
But  ought  we  to  give  him  up ?     'I  should  say,  certainly 
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Then  I  fear  Ihnt  I  must  lay  hands  on  my  father  Pannenides;  but    Sn^kiii 
do  not  call  me  a  parricide ;    for  there  is   no  way  out  of  the    Akuvsk, 
difhcully  except  to  show  that  in  some  sense  not-being  is;   and  if 
thb  is  not  admitted,  no  one  can  speak  of  falsehood,  or  false 

a  opinion,  or  imitation,  without  falhng  into  a  contradiction,  You 
observe  how  unwilling  I  am  to  undertake  the  task :  for  I  know 
that  I  am  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in 
asserting  the  being  of  not-being.  Uut  if  1  am  to  make  the  attempt, 
I  think  that  T  had  better  begin  at  ihc  beginning. 

Lightly  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  Parmcnides  and  others  told 
us  talcs  about  the  origin  of  thi:  universe:  one  spoke  of  three 
principles  warring  and  at  peace  again,  marrying  and  begetting 
children;  another  of  two  principles,  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moist, 
which  also  formed  relationships.  There  were  the  Eleatics  in  our 
pan  of  the  world,  saying  that  all  things  are  one ;  whose  doctrine 
begins  with  Xcnophancs,  and  is  even  older.  Ionian,  and,  more 
recently,  Sicilian  muses  speak  of  a  one  and  many  which  are  held 
logeihcr  by  enmity  and  friendship,  ever  parting,  ever  meeting. 

AZ  Some  of  them  do  not  insist  on  the  perpetual  strife,  but  adopt 
a  gentler  strain,  and  speak  of  alternation  only.  Whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  who  can  say  ?  But  one  thing  we  can  say — that  they 
went  on  their  way  without  much  caring  whether  we  understood 
them  or  not.  For  tell  me,  Thcactctus,  do  you  understand  what 
they  mean  by  their  assertion  of  unity,  or  by  their  combinations 
and  separations  of  two  or  more  principles?  1  used  to  think, 
when  I  was  young,  that  1  knew  all  about  not-being,  and  now 
1  am  in  great  difficulties  even  about  being. 

Let  us  proceed  first  to  the  examination  of  being.  Turning  to 
the  dualist  philosophers,  wc  say  to  ihcm :  Is  being  a  third  element 
besides  hot  and  cold  ?  or  do  you  identify  one  or  both  of  the  two 
elements  with  being?  At  any  rate,  you  can  hardly  avoid  resolving 
n  into  one.  Let  us  next  interrogate  the  patrons  of  the  one. 
them  we  say:  Are  being  and  one  two  different  names  for 
the  same  thing?  But  how  can  there  be  two  names  when  there  is 
nothing  but  one?  Or  you  may  identify  them  ;  but  then  the  name 
will  be  either  the  name  of  nothing  or  of  itself,  1.  e.  of  a  name. 
Again,  the  notion  of  being  is  conceived  of  as  a  whole  —  in  the 
words  of  Parmcnides,  'like  every  way  unto  a  rounded  sphere.' 
whole  has  parts;  but  that  which  has  parts  b  not  one,  for 
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Sophist.  unity  has  no  parts.     Is  being,  then,  one,  because  the  parts  of 

Analysis.  being  are  one,  or  shall  we  say  that  being  is  not  a  whole  ?  In 
the  former  case,  one  is  made  up  of  parts ;  and  in  the  latter  there 
is  still  plurality,  viz.  being,  and  a  whole  which  is  apart  from 
being.  And  being,  if  not  all  things,  lacks  something  of  the  nature 
of  being,  and  becomes  not-being.  Nor  can  being  ever  have 
come  into  existence,  for  nothing  comes  into  existence  except 
as  a  whole;  nor  can  being  have  number,  for  that  which  has 
number  is  a  whole  or  sum  of  number.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  accumulating  one  upon  another  in  the 
consideration  of  being. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  the  less  exact  sort  of  philosophers.  24I 
Some  of  them  drag  down  everything  to  earth,  and  carry  on  a  war 
like  that  of  the  giants,  grasping  rocks  and  oaks  in  their  hands. 
Their  adversaries  defend   themselves  warily  from  an  invisible 
world,   and  reduce  the  substances  of  their  opponents  to  the 
minutest  fractions,  until  they  are  lost  in  generation  and  flux. 
The  latter  sort  are  civil  people  enough ;  but  the  materialists  are 
rude  and  ignorant  of  dialectics ;  they  must  be  taught  how  to 
argue  before  they  can  answer.     Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
we  may  assume  them  to  be  better  than  they  are,  and  able  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves.     They  admit  the  existence  of 
a  mortal  living  creature,  which  is  a  body  containing  a  soul,  and  H] 
to  this  they  would  not  refuse  to  attribute  qualities  —  wisdom,  folly, 
justice  and  injustice.     The  soul,  as  they  say,  has  a  kind  of  body, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  assert  of  these  qualities  of  the  soul,  either 
that  they  are  corporeal,  or  that  they  have  no  existence ;  at  this 
point  they  begin  to  make  distinctions.     *  Sons  of  earth,'  we  say 
to  them,  '  if  both  visible  and  invisible  qualities  exbt,  what  is  the 
common  nature  which  is  attributed  to  them  by  the  term  "being" 
or  "  existence  "  ?  *     And,  as  they  are  incapable  of  answering  this 
question,  we  may  as  well  reply  for  them,  that  being  is  the  power 
of  doing  or  suffering.     Then  we  turn  to  the  friends  of  ideas:  2* 
.    to  them  we  say,  *  You  distinguish  becoming  from  being?  *     *  Yes,' 
they  will  reply.     *And  in  becoming  you  participate  through  the 
bodily  senses,  and  in  being,  by  thought  and  the  mind?'     *  Yes.* 
And  you  mean  by  the  word  '  participation '  a  power  of  doing  or 
suffering?     To  this  they  answer — I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
Theaetetus^  and  know  their  ways  better  than  you  do  —  that  being 
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can  neither  do  nor  suffer,  though  becoming  may.     And  we  rejoin:    . 
Does  not  the  soul  know  ?     And  is  not  '  being '  known  ?    And  are 
not  'knowing'  and  'being   known'  aclive  and  passive?    Thai 
which  is  known  is  affected  by  knowledge,  and  therefore  is  in 

JO  motion.  And,  indeed,  how  can  we  imagine  that  perfect  being  is 
a  mere  everlasting  form,  devoid  of  motion  and  soul?  for  there 
can  be  no  thought  without  soul,  nor  can  soul  be  devoid  of  motion. 
But  neither  can  thought  or  mind  be  devoid  of  some  principle 
of  rest  or  stability.  And  as  children  say  cntrcatingiy,  'Give  us 
both,'  so  the  philosopher  must  iticlude  both  the  moveable  and 
immoveable  in  his  idea  of  being.  And  yet,  alas  t  he  and  we 
are  in  the  same  difficulty  with  which  we  reproached  the  dualists; 

tn  for  motion  and  rest  are  contradictions  —  how  then  can  they  both 
exist?  Does  he  who  affirms  this  mean  to  say  that  motion  is  rest, 
or  rest  motion  ?  '  No ;  he  means  to  assert  the  existence  of  some 
third  thing,  different  from  them  both,  which  neither  rests  nor 
moves.'  But  how  can  there  be  anything  which  neither  rests 
nor  moves?  Here  is  a  second  difficulty  about  being,  quite  as 
great  as  that  about  not-being.     And  we  may  hope  that  any  light 

-,    which  is  thiown  upon  the  one  may  extend  to  the  other. 

Leaving  ihem  for  the  present,  let  us  enquire  what  we  mean  by 
giving  many  names  to  the  same  thing,  e,  g.  white,  good,  tall,  to 
man  \  out  of  which  tyros  old  and  young  derive  such  a  feast  of 
amusement.  Their  meagre  minds  refuse  to  predicate  anything  of 
anything;  they  say  that  good  is  good,  and  man  is  man;  and  that 
to  affirm  one  of  the  other  would  be  making  the  many  one  and  the 
one  many.  Let  us  place  them  in  a  class  with  our  previous 
opponents,  and  interrogate  both  of  them  at  once.  Shall  we 
assume  (1)  that  being  and  rest  and  motion,  and  all  other  things, 

•  2  arc  incommunicable  with  one  another?  or  (2)  that  they  all  have 
indiscriminate  communion?  or  {3)  that  there  is  communion  of 
some  and  not  of  others?  And  we  will  consider  the  first  hypothesis 
fint  of  all. 

(1)  If  we  suppose  the  universal  separation  of  kinds,  all  theories 
alike  are  swept  away  ;  the  patrons  of  a  single  principle  of  rest  or 
of  motion,  or  of  a  pluraUty  of  immutable  ideas  —  all  alike  have  the 
ground  cut  from  under  them ;  and  all  creators  of  the  u 
liy  theories  of  composition  and  division,  whether  out  of  or 
a  finite  or  infinite  number  of  elemental  forms,  in  altematioi 
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Stfhhi.  continuance,  share  the  same  fate.     Most  ridiculous  is  the  dit 

comfiture  which  attends  the  opponents  of  predication,  who,  like 
the  ventriloquist  Eurycles,  have  the  voice  thai  answers  them  ia 
their  own  breast.  For  they  cannot  help  using  the  words  'u,' 
'  apart,'  '  from  others,'  and  the  like ;  and  their  adversaries  an 
thus  saved  the  trouble  of  refuting  them.  But  (2)  if  all  things  hs« 
communion  with  all  things,  motion  will  rest,  and  rest  will  move; 
here  is  a  reduclio  ad  absurdum.  Two  out  of  the  three  bypolboci 
are  thus  seen  to  be  false.  The  third  (3)  remains,  which  affirms 
that  only  certain  things  communicate  with  certain  other  thint-i 
In  the  alphabet  and  the  scale  there  arc  some  letters  and  noirs  ij 
which  combine  with  others,  and  some  which  do  not ;  and  ihc 
taws  according  to  which  they  combine  or  are  separated  arr 
known  to  the  grammarian  and  musician.  And  there  is  a  science 
which  leaches  not  only  what  notes  and  letters,  but  what  classes 
admit  of  combination  with  one  another,  and  wh.1l  noL  This  11 
a  noble  science,  on  which  we  have  stumbled  unawares;  in 
seeking  after  the  Sophist  we  have  found  the  philosopher-  He  it 
the  master  who  discerns  one  whole  or  form  pervading  a  scattered 
multitude,  and  many  such  wholes  combined  under  a  hi)!hM 
one,  and  many  entirely  apart  —  he  is  the  true  dialectician.  Like 
the  Sophist,  he  is  hard  tu  recognize,  though  for  the  opposle 
reasons;  the  Sophist  runs  away  into  the  obscurity  of  not-being,  1$ 
the  philosopher  is  dark  from  excess  of  light.  And  now,  Icaviog 
him,  we  will  return  to  our  pursuit  of  the  Sophist. 

Agreeing  in  the  truth  of  the  third  hypothesis,  that  some  things 
have  communion  and  others  not,  and  that  some  may  have  com- 
munion with  all,  let  us  examine  the  most  important  kinds  which 
are  capable  of  admixture ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps  find 
out  a  sense  in  which  nol-being  may  be  affirmed  to  have  being. 
Now  the  highest  kinds  arc  being,  rest,  motion ;  and  of  these, 
rest  and  motion  exclude  each  other,  but  both  of  them  are  included 
in  being;  and  again,  they  are  the  same  with  thcmsclvi-s  and 
the  other  of  each  other.     What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words, 


'same'  and  'other'?    Arc  there  two 
to  the  three  others?     For  sameness  1: 
motion,  because  predicated  both  of  re 
being,  because  if  being  were  attributed  I 
attribute  sameness  to  both  of  them.     Ni 


:  kinds  to  be  added 
1  be  either  rest  ot  1 


I  both  of  them  we  sh 
r  can  other  be  idcnl 
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k  being;  for  then  other,  which  is  relative,  would  have  the  . 
ipluieness  of  being.  Therefore  we  must  assume  a  fifth  , 
lliciple,  which  is  universal,  and  runs  through  all  things,  for 
)b  thing  is  other  than  all  other  things.  Thus  there  aru  five 
pdples :  (i)  being,  (2)  motion,  which  is  not  (3)  rest,  and  becauae 
rticipating  both  in  the  same  and  other,  is  and  is  not  (4)  the 
He  with  itself,  and  is  and  is  not  (5)  other  than  (he  iither.  And 
Bon  is  not  being,  but  partakes  of  being,  and  therefore  is  and 
lot  in  the  most  absulute  sense.  Thus  we  have  discovered  that 
Lbeing  is  the  principle  of  the  other  which  runs  through  all 
kgs,  being  not  excepted.  And  *  being '  is  one  thing,  and  '  nol- 
f^'  includes  and  is  all  other  things.  And  not-being  is  not 
ropiKKilc  of  being,  but  only  the  other.  Knowledge  has  many 
^hes,  and  the  other  or  difference  has  as  many,  e.ich  of  which 
[lescribed  by  prefixing  the  word  'not'  to  some  kind  of  know- 
\gfs.  The  not-beautiful  is  as  real  as  the  be.iutiful,  the  nol-jus( 
idle  just.  And  the  essence  of  the  not-beautiful  Is  to  be 
Uraieil  from  and  opposed  lo  a  certain  kind  of  existence  which 
■ermed  beautiful.  And  ibis  opposition  and  negation  is  the 
^being  of  which  we  are  in  search,  and  is  one  kind  of  Ijeing. 
1^  in  spite  of  Parmenides,  we  have  not  only  discovered  the 
Hence,  but  also  the  nature  of  not-being — that  nature  we  have 
U  (o  be  relation.  In  the  communion  of  different  kinds,  being 
■  other  mutually  interpenetrate;  other  is,  but  is  other  than 
■g,  and  other  than  each  and  all  of  the  remaining  kinds,  and 
Before  in  an  infinity  of  ways  'is  not.'  And  the  argument  has 
nni  that  the  pursuit  of  contradictions  is  childish  and  useless, 
9  the  very  c^posite  of  that  higher  spirit  which  criticiies  the 
iids  of  another  according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  them, 
Ifting  can  be  more  un philosophical  tlian  the  denial  of  all 
Unanion  of  kinds.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  having  established 
^  ■  communion  for  another  reason,  because  in  continuing  the 
Bt  afier  the  Sophist  we  have  to  examine  the  nature  of  dis- 
use, and  there  could  be  no  discourse  if  there  were  no  com- 
l^ii.  For  the  .Sophia,  although  he  can  no  longer  deny  the 
■tcDoe  of  fHX-bdng,  may  still  affirm  that  not-being  cannot 
■r  into  discourse,  and  as  he  was  arguing  before  that  there 
|)d  be  no  such  thing  as  bbehood,  because  there  vas  no  tueh 
LS  DOt-bdog,  be  may  continue  lo  argue  thai  there  is  no  such 


Mas  DOt-bdog,  be  may 
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Srfiiii.  thing  as  the  art  of  image-making  and  phatitasiic,  because  nob^H 

„a,       being  has  no  place  in  language.     Hence  arises  the  ncccsstyi^H 
examining  speech,  opinion,  and  imagination.  ^H 

And  first  concerning  speech ;    let  us  ask  the  same  questioi^H 
about  words  which  we  have  already  answered  about  the  kinds  cf^| 
being  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  To  what  extent  do  lhtf^| 
admit  of  combination?      Some  words  have  a   meaning  whcs  fl 
combinwJ,  and  others  have  no  meaning.     One  class  of  wnrds     ^ 
describes  action,  another  class  agents:    'wallu,'  'runs,'  *slecpi' rfJ 
are  eicamples  of  the  first;  'stag,'  'horse,'  'lion'  of  the  second.  J 
But  no  combination  of  words  can  be  formed  without  a  vaVj 
and  a  noun,  e.  g.   'A   man  kams*;   the  simplest   sentence  kH 
composed  of  two  words,  and  one  of  these  must  be  a  subje(].1 
For  example,  in  the  sentence,  'Theaetetus  sits,'  which  is  not  m| 
very  long,    'Theaetetus'   is   the  subject,   and    in   the  sentence 
'Theaetetus  flies,"  'Theaetetus' is  again  the  subject.     Bui  llic  two   J 
sentences  differ  in  quality,  for  the  first  says  of  you  it. 
is  true,  and  the  second  says  of  you  that  which  is  not  true,  or, 
in  other  words,  attnbutes  to  you  things  which  are  not  as  though 
they  were.     Here  is  false  discourse  in  the  shortest  form.     And- 
thus  not  only  speech,  but  thought  and  opinion  and  imnginatioa^ 
are  proved  to  be  both  true  and  false.     For  thought  b  only  ib^ 
process  of  silent  speech,  and  opinion  is  only  the  silent  s 
or  denial  which  follows  this,  and  imagination  is  only  the  ex: 
pression  of  this  in  some  form  of  sense.     All  of  them  a 
to  speech,  and  therefore,  like  speech,  admit  of  true  an 
And  we  have  discovered  false  opinion,  which  is  an  encouragu 
sign  of  our  probable  success  in  the  rest  of  the  enquiry. 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  our  old  division  of  likeness- makta 
and  phanlastic.  When  we  were  going  to  place  the  Sophist  ) 
one  of  them,  a  doubt  arose  whether  there  could  be  such  a 
aa  an  appearance,  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  falsehood 
At  length  falsehood  has  been  discovered  by  us  to  exist,  an 
we  have  acknowledged  that  the  Sophist  is  to  be  found  in 
cUss  of  imitators.  All  art  was  divided  originally  by  us  into 
branches  —  productive  and  acquisilivc.  And  now  we  may  divid 
both  on  a  different  principle  into  the  creations  or  imitations  whid 
are  of  human,  and  those  which  arc  of  divine,  origin.  For  w 
must  admit  that  the  world  and  ourselves  and  the  animab  di 
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;  by  chance,  or  the  sponlancous  working    Sifkiii. 

66  of  nature,  but  hy  divine  reason  and  knowledge.  And  there  are  Ahalvms. 
Dot  only  divine  creations  but  divine  imitations,  such  as  apparitions 
and  shadows  and  reflections,  which  arc  equally  the  work  of 
a  divine  mind.  And  there  are  hutnan  creations  and  human 
imitations  too, — there  is  the  actual  house  and  the  drawing  of  it. 
Nor  must  we  forget  thai  image-making  may  be  an  imitation  of 
realities  or  an  imitation  of  appearances,  which  last  has  been  called 

ij  by  us  phantaslic.  And  this  phanCastic  may  be  again  divided 
into  imitation  by  the  help  of  instruments  and  impersonations. 
And  the  latter  may  be  cither  dissembling  or  unconscious,  either 
with  or  without  knowledge.  A  man  cannot  imitate  you,  Theac- 
telus,  without  knowing  you,  but  he  can  imitate  the  form  of 
justice  or  virtue  if  he  have  a  sentiment  or  opinion  about  them. 
Not  being  well  provided  with  names,  the  former  1  will  venture 
to  call  the  imitation  of  science,  and  the  latter  the  imitation  of 
opinion. 

The  latter  is  our  present  concern,  for  the  Sophist  has  no  claims 
to  science  or  knowledge.     Now  the  imitator,  who  has  only  opinion, 

ft  may  be  either  the  simple  imitator,  who  thinks  that  he  knows,  or 
the  dissembler,  who  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  know,  but  dis- 
guises his  ignorance.  And  the  last  may  be  either  a  maker  of  long 
speeches,  or  of  shorter  speeches  which  compel  the  person  con- 
versing lo  contradict  himself  The  maker  of  longer  speeches  is 
the  popular  orator ;  the  maker  of  the  shorter  is  the  Sophist,  whose 
an  may  be  traced  as  being  the 
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dissembling 
without  knowledge 
human  and  not  divine 
juggling  with  words 
phaniastic  or  unreal 
art  of  image-making. 


mmcnting  on  the  dialogue  in  which  Plato  most  nearly 
approaches  the  great  modern  master  of  metaphysics  there  are 
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several  points  which  it  will  be  usi:ful  to  consider,  such  as  llie 
unity  of  appositcs,  the  conception  of  the  ideas  as  causes,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Plutonic  and  Hegelian  dialectic. 

The  unity  of  opposiies  was  the  crux  of  ancient  thinkcn  in  Ibt 
age  of  Plato ;  How  could  one  thing  be  or  become  another  ?  Tlnl 
substances  have  attributes  was  implied  in  common  language ;  Hut 
heat  and  cold,  day  and  night,  pass  into  one  another  w.ns  a  mattv 
of  experience  'on  a  level  with  the  cobbler's  undersl^indlng" 
(Theaet.  iSo  D).  Dnt  how  could  philosophy  explain  the  conncxiM. 
of  ideas,  how  justify  the  passing  of  them  into  one  anothftC 
The  abstractions  of  one,  other,  being,  not-being,  rest,  moIl<u^ 
individual,  universal,  which  successive  generations  of  philosophcn. 
had  recently  discovered,  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  bunus 
thought,  like  stars  sivining  in  a  distant  heaven.  They  were  tte 
symbols  of  different  schools  of  philosophy :  but  in  what  rclaticB 
did  they  stand  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of  sense?  Il  wM 
hardly  conceivable  that  one  could  be  other,  or  the  same  diffcfent. 
Yet  without  some  reconciliation  of  these  elcmcnUiry  ideas  tbou^ 
was  impossible.  There  was  no  distinction  between  truth  and' 
falsehood,  between  the  Sophist  and  the  philosopher.  EverythioE , 
could  be  predicated  of  everything,  or  nothing  of  anything.  T» 
these  difficulties  Plato  finds  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  answa 
of  common  sense — that  Not-being  is  the  relative  or  other  of  Beings' 
the  defining  and  distinguishing  principle,  and  that  some  idcHj 
combine  with  others,  but  not  all  with  all.  It  is  remarkable  how- 
ever thai  he  offers  this  obvious  reply  only  as  the  result  of  a  Iobe 
and  tedious  enquiry;  by  a  great  effort  he  is  able  to  look  down  m 
'from  a  height'  on  the  "friends  of  the  ideas'  (248  A)  as  well  as  on 
tlic  pre-Socratic  philosophies.  Yet  he  is  merely  asserting  principles  " 
which  no  one  who  could  be  made  to  undersLind  them  would  deny. 

The  Platonic  unity  of  differences  or  opposites  is  the  beginning 
'.  modem  view  ihal  all  knowledge  is  of  relations: 
9  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  that  all  determination 
Plato  takes  or  gives  so  much  of  either  of  these  theories 

B^necessary  or  possible  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Sophist,  as  in  the  Cratylus,  he  is  opposed  lo  the  Heraclitean 
and  equally  to  ihc  Mcgarian  and  Cynic  denial  of  predica 
because  he   regards  both   of  them   as  making  knowledge 
possible.     He  does  nut  assert  that  everything  is  and  is  no 
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tat  thff  same  thing  can  be  affected  in  the  Kime  and  in  opposite    Sufiui. 
1  respect  of  ilie  same  part  of  itself.    iKmoDuc- 
^  law  of  contradiction   is  as  clearly  laid  down  by  him  in  the        ■'™'- 
Republic  (iv.  436  ff.;  v.  454  C,  D),  as  by  Aristotle  in  his  Organon. 
Kei   he  is  aware  that  in  the  negative  there  is  also  a  positive 
ntni,  and  that  oppositions  may  be  only  differences.     And  in 
I   tbv  Parmenides  he  deduces  the  many  from  the  one  and  Not-being 
from  Being,  and  yet  shows  that  the  many  are  included  in  the  one, 
and  that  Not-being  returns  to  Being. 

In  several  of  the  later  dialogues  Plato  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
nexion of  the  sciences,  which  in  the  Philebus  he  divides  into  two 
classes  of  pure  and  applied,  adding  to  them  there  as  elsewhere 
{Phacdr.,Crat.,  Rep.,  Statcsm.)  a  superintending  science  of  dialec- 
tic. This  is  the  origin  of  Aristotle's  Architectonic,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  passed  into  an  imaginary  science  of  essence,  and 
no  longer  to  retain  any  relation  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Of  such  a  science,  whether  described  as  'philosophia  prima,'  the 
science  of  moia,  logic  or  metaphysics,  philosophers  have  ol^en 
dreamed.  But  even  now  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the 
anticipation  of  Plato  can  be  realised.  Though  many  a  thinker 
has  framed  a  '  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,"  no  one  has  as  yet  found 
the  higher  science  which  arrays  them  in  harmonious  order,  giving 
to  the  organic  and  inorganic,  To  the  physical  and  moral,  their 
respective  limits,  and  showing  how  they  all  work  together  in  the 
world  and  in  man. 

Plato  arranges  in  order  the  stages  of  knowledge  and  of  exist- 
ence. They  are  the  steps  or  grades  by  which  he  rises  from  sense 
and  the  shadows  of  sense  lo  the  idea  of  beauty  and  good.  Mind 
is  in  moTioR  ns  well  as  at  rest  (Soph.  249  B) ;  and  may  be 
described  as  a  dialectical  progress  which  p.isses  from  one  limit 
or  determination  of  thought  to  another  and  back  again  to  the  first. 
This  is  ihc  account  of  dialectic  given  by  Plato  in  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  Republic  {511),  which  regarded  under  another  aspect  is  the 
myslicbm  of  the  Symposium  (Symp.  2u).  He  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  objects  of  sense,  but  according  to  him  they  only 
fvceive  their  true  meaning  when  they  are  incorporated  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  above  them  (Rep.vi-S  11  A,  B).  In  modem  language 
e  Arst  in  the  order  of  experience,  last  in 
They  are  assumed,  as  he  is  fond  of 
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repeating,  upon  the  condition  thai  ihey  shall  give  an 
themselves  and  that  the  truth  of  their  exblcncc  »ha|]  be  here 
proved.  For  philosophy  must  begin  somewhere  and  mayb 
anywhere, — wiili  outward  objects,  with  stiictnents  of  opinion, « 
abstract  priociples.  But  objects  of  sense  must  lead  us  onward  to 
the  ideas  or  unik-ersals  which  are  contained  in  them ; 
ments  of  opinion  must  be  verified  ;  the  abstract  principles  d 
be  filled  up  and  connected  with  one  another.  In  Plaio 
we  might  expect,  the  germs  of  many  thoughts  which  have  b 
further  developed  by  the  genius  of  Spinoza  and  Hcgcl. 
is  a  difficulty  in  separating  the  germ  from  the  flower,  o 
ing  the  Unc  which  divides  ancient  from  modem  philosophy, 
coincidences  which  occur  in  them  arc  unconscious,  seeming  Ij 
show  a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind  towards  certain  id 
and  forms  of  thought,  And  there  are  many  speculatio 
which  would  h^ve  passed  away  unheeded,  and  their  meaning,  li 
that  of  some  hieroglyphic,  would  have  remained  undedphercd, 
unless  two  thousand  years  or  more  afterwards  an  interpreter 
had  arisen  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  of  the  same  intellectual  family. 
For  example,  in  the  Sophbt  Pl.ito  begins  with  the  abstract  ii 
goes  on  to  the  concrete,  not  in  the  lower  sense  of  returning  n 
outward  objects,  but  to  the  Hegelian  concrete  or  unity  of  a 
tiona.  In  the  intervening  period  hardly  any  importance  u 
have  been  attached  to  the  question  which  is  so  full  of  meaoingll 
Plato  and  Hegel. 

They  differ  however  in  their  manner  of  regarding  the  questloi 
For  Plato  is  answering  a  difficulty;  he  is  seeking  to  justify  d 
use  of  common  language  and  of  ordinary  thought  into  v 
philosophy  had  introduced  a  principle  of  doubt  and  dissolution. 
Whereas  Hegel  tries  to  go  beyond  common  thought,  and  to 
combine  abstractions  in  a  higher  unity :  the  ordinary  mechanism 
of  langunge  and  logic  is  carried  by  him  into  another  rc^on  in 
which  all  oppositions  are  absorbed  and  all  contradictions  aflirmcd, 
only  that  they  may  be  done  away  with.  But  Plaio,  unlike  Hegel, 
nowhere  bases  his  system  on  the  unity  of  opposites,  although  io 
the  Parmenides  he  shows  an  Hegelian  subtlety  in  the  analysis  of 
one  and  Being. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  to  give  even  s 
laint  outline  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.     No  philosophy  which  U 
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worth  understanding  can  be  understood  ii 
sense  will  not  leach  us  metaphysics  any  more  ihar 
If  all  sciences  demand  of  us  protracted  study  and  a 
highest  of  all  can  hardly  be  matter  of  immedinic  iniuiiion.  Neither 
ran  we  appreciate  a  great  system  without  yielding  a  half  assent  to 
it  —  like  flies  we  arc  caught  in  the  spider's  web;  and  we  can  only 
judge  of  it  truly  when  we  place  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  it.  Of 
all  philosophies  Hegeiianism  is  the  mast  obscure;  and  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  subject  is  increased  by  the  use  of  a  technical  lan- 
guage. The  saying  of  Socrates  respecting  the  writings  of  Hera- 
cleilus  —  '  Noble  b  that  which  I  understand,  and  that  which  I  do 
not  understand  may  be  as  noble;  but  the  strength  of  a  Delian 
diver  is  needed  to  swim  through  it '  —  expresses  the  feeling  with 
which  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Hegel.  We  may  truly 
apply  to  him  the  words  in  which  Plato  describes  the  Pre-Socratic 
philosophers:  '  He  went  on  his  way  rather  regardless  of  whether 
we  understood  him  or  not ' ;  or,  as  he  is  reported  himself  to  have 
said  of  his  own  pupils :  '  There  is  only  one  of  you  who  under- 
stands mc,  and  he  does  not  understand  me.' 

Nevertheless  the  consideration  of  a  few  general  aspects  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  may  help  to  dispel  some  errors  and  to 
awaken  an  interest  about  it.  (i)  It  is  an  ideal  philosophy  which, 
in  popular  phraseology,  maintains  not  matter  but  mind  to  be  the 
truth  of  things,  and  this  not  by  a  mere  crude  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another,  but  by  showing  either  of  them  to  be  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Both  are  creations  of  thought,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  kind  which  seems  to  divide  them  may  also  be  regarded  as 
a  difference  of  degree.  One  is  to  the  other  as  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
and  both  may  be  conceived  together  under  the  higher  form  of  the 
notion,  (ii)  Under  another  aspect  it  views  all  the  forms  of  sense 
and  knowledge  as  stages  of  thought  which  have  always  existed 
implicitly  and  unconsciously,  and  to  which  the  mind  of  the  world, 
gradually  disengaged  from  sense,  has  become  awakened.  The 
present  has  been  the  past.  The  succession  in  time  of  human 
ideas  is  also  the  eternal  '  now  ' ;  it  is  historical  and  also  a  divine 
ideal.  The  history  of  philosophy  stripped  of  personality  and  of 
the  other  accidents  of  time  and  place  is  gathered  up  into  philo- 
sophy, and  again  philosophy  clothed  in  circumstance  expands  into 
history,     (iii)  Whether  regarded  as  present  or  past,  under  the 
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I  Sff*iii.  form  or  lime  or  orctcrnit)',  the  spirit  of  dialectic  is  always  d 

Dvc-       onwanis  from  one  dc  terminal  ion  oi  thought  to  another,  rmdvil 
'■  each  successive  system  of  philosophy  and  subordinating  h  tod 

which  follows  —  impelled  by  an  irivsistiblc  necessity  (mm  one  U 
to  another  until  the  cycle  of  human  thought  and  existence 
pkte.  It  follows  from  this  that  all  previous  philtMopbie 
arc  worthy  of  the  name  are  not  mere  opinions  ur  specuUlions,  t 
stages  or  moments  of  thought  which  have  a  necessary  pincc  in  d 
world  of  mind.  They  arc  no  longer  the  last  word  of  phdowpy 
for  another  and  another  has  succeeded  them,  but  they  stiJI  0 
and  are  mighty  ;  in  the  language  of  the  Greek  poet,  •  There  ii 
great  God  in  them,  and  he  grows  not  old,'  (iv)  This  vast  ii 
system  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  ex]>erience.  At  each  n. 
it  professes  to  carry  with  it  the  '  witness  of  eyes  and  cars '  and  of 
common  sense,  as  welt  as  the  internal  evidence  of  lt&  own  con- 
sistency ;  it  has  a  place  for  every  science,  and  afiirnis  that  no 
philosophy  of  a  narrower  type  is  capable  of  comprehcoding  all 
true  facts. 

The  Hcgclinn  dialectic  may  be  also  described  as  a  muveim 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.     Beginning  with  the  goneratii 
lions  of  sense,  (i)  passing  through  ideas  of  quality,  quantiM 
measure,  number,  and  the  like,  (2)  ascending  from  presentation 
that  is  pictorial  forms  of  sense,  to  rcprcscntntiona  in  which  d 
picture  vanishes  and  the  essence  is  detached  in  thought  from  Q 
outwarti  form,  (3)  combining  the  I  and  the  not-l,  or  the  subjtl 
and  object,  the  natural  order  of  thought  is  at  last  found  to  inclofl 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  sciences  and  to  .irrange  them  in  rcbtion>^ 
one  another.     Abstractions  grow  together  and  again  become  a 
Crete  in  a  new  and  higher  sense,     They  also  admit  of  development 
from  within  in  their  own  spheres.     Everywhere  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  attraction  and  repulsion  going  on  —  an  attraction  or  repul- 
sion of  ideas  of  which  the  physical  phenomenon  described  under 
a  similar  name  is  a  figure.     Freedom  and  necessity,  mind  and 
matter,  the  continuous  and  the  discrete,  cause  and  effect,  arc  per- 
petually being  severed  from  one  another  in  thought,  only  t< 
perpetually  reunited.     The  6nite  and  infinite,  the  absolute  i 
relative  are  not  really  opposed;  the  finite  and  the  negation  i 
the  finite  are  alike  lost  in  a  higher  or  positive  infinity,  and  ri 
absolute  is  the  sum  or  correlation  of  all  relatives.     When  I 
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ceconciliation  of  opposites  u  finally  completed  in  ;)ll  its  slagci,    si^Ht 
thi:   mind  may  come  back  again  nnd  review  the  things  of  tcnw.    Ihtuvw. 
the  opinions  of  philosophers,  the  strife  of  theology  and  pclitin,       '"'"^ 
without  being  disturbed  by  them.     Whatever  ia,  t(  not  the  very 
best  — and  what  is  the  best,  who  can  tell?  —  is,  at  any  talc,  hhi. 
toricjl  and  rational,  suitable  to  its  own  age,  unsultnblc  to  nny 
nther.     Nor  can  any  efforts  of  speculative  thinkers  or  of  soldiers 
and  statesmen  materially  quicken  the  '  process  of  the  »un».' 

Hegel  was  quite  sensible  how  great  would  be  the  dirficully  of 
presenting  philosophy  to  mankind  under  the  form  of  opposllcs, 
Most  of  us  live  in  the  one-sided  truth  which  the  understnndin); 
offers  to  us,  and  if  occasionally  we  come  across  difiiculties  like 
the  time-honoured  controversy  of  necessity  and  free-will,  or  the 
Eleatic  punle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  we  relegate  some  of 
them  to  the  sphere  of  mystery,  others  to  the  book  of  riddle*,  and 
go  on  our  way  rejoicing.  Most  men  (like  Aristotle)  have  iKcn 
accustomed  to  regard  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  the  end  of  ttrlfc ; 
tu  be  told  that  contradiction  is  the  hfe  and  mainspring  of  the  Intel' 
leclual  world  is  indeed  a  paradox  to  tbem.  Every  abitraction  Is 
at  first  the  enemy  of  eicry  other,  yet  they  arc  linked  together, 
each  with  all,  in  the  chain  of  Being.  The  struggle  for  exiMcncc 
w  not  confined  to  the  animals,  but  appears  in  the  kingdom  of 
I  thought.  The  divisions  which  arise  in  Ihoujfhl  between  the 
I  fihyacal  and  moral  and  between  the  moral  and  inlelleciual,  and 
the  like,  are  deepened  and  widened  by  the  formal  logic  which 
elevates  the  defects  of  the  human  faculties  into  Laws  of  Th<iiij[ht ; 
they  become  a  part  of  the  mind  which  mskes  them  and  b  aho 
made  up  of  tbem.  Such  distinctions  become  so  familiar  to  n»  ihM 
we  regard  the  thing  signified  by  tbem  as  abtioluicly  fixed  ami 
defined.  These  are  some  of  the  Ulusions  from  which  Hegel 
delivers  us  by  pbcing  us  above  oarselves,  by  teachmg  bs  !o 
analyse  the  growth  of 'what  we  are  pleased  K>  call  nor  nuMb,' 
by  reverting  to  a  time  wfaen  our  preacnt  diaiinctions  of  thna^N 
and  langiuge  had  no  easKocx. 

Of  the  great  dislifce  and  childish  impMknce  of  hi*  (yflni 
whidi  would  be  aroiaetl  among  his  opponeMh  he  ra  kHf 
»mn,  and  would  aftea  aittii:ipaie  the  jests  which  the  real  of  Urn 
world,  'in  thcsapafoM;  tit  their  «tI%,'  were  likely  to  mafce  upon 
him.     Men  »e  autoyed  at  what  poalea  them ;  they  think  wlui 


To  Hegel  pltilosopky  was  a  religion, 

Stfhbu  they  cannoi  easily  understand  to  he  full  of  danger.     Mangi  a. 

Ihtioduc-       sceptic  has  stood,  as  he  supposed,  firmly  rooted  in  (he  CAWgonn    1 
Ti""-  of  the  understanding  which   Hi'j^l  resolves  into  their  oripial    i 

nothingness.  For,  like  Plato,  he  •  leaves  no  stone  unturned '  t 
the  intellectual  world.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  is  unnecemril)  | 
difficult,  or  that  his  own  mind,  like  that  of  all  mctaphyHiciaia,  i 
was  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  his  system  uid  unable  U' 
see  beyond :  or  that  the  study  of  philosophy,  if  made  a  scriogr 
business  (cp.  Rep.  vil.  53S),  involves  grave  results  to  thi 
and  life  of  the  student.  For  it  may  encumber  him  wjtlioet 
enlightening  his  path;  and  it  may  weaken  his  naturnl  facultia 
of  thought  and  expression  without  increasing  his  philosophicd- 
powcr.  The  mind  easily  becomes  entangled  among  abstractioiu, 
and  loses  hold  of  facts.  The  glass  which  b  adapted  to  disioni 
objects  takes  away  the  vision  of  what  is  near  and  present  10  us. 

To  Hegel,  as  to  the  ancient  Greek  thinkers,  philosophy  was* 
reUgion,  a  principle  of  life  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  like  the  iiiei 
of  good  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic,  a  cause  as  well  oi 
effect,  the  source  of  growth  as  well  as  of  light.  In  fomis  o( 
thought  which  by  most  of  us  are  regarded  as  mere  categories,  bt 
saw  or  thought  that  he  saw  a  gradual  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Being.  He  would  have  been  said  by  his  opponents  to  have  con- 
fused God  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  to  have  bcm 
incapable  of  distinguishing  ideas  from  facts.  And  certainly  we 
can  scarcely  understand  how  a  deep  thinker  like  Hegel  could 
have  hoped  to  revive  or  supplant  the  old  traditional  faith  b;  an 
unintelligible  abstraction :  or  how  he  could  have  imagined  that 
philosophy  consisted  only  or  chiefly  in  the  categories  of  logic. 
For  abstractions,  though  combined  by  him  in  the  notion,  seem  10 
he  never  really  concrete ;  they  are  a  metaphysical  anatomy,  not  a 
living  and  thinking  substance.  Though  we  are  reminded  by  him 
again  and  again  that  we  are  gathering  up  the  world  in  ideas,  we 
feel  after  all  that  we  have  not  really  spanned  the  gulf  which 
separates  ^iv6/iiva  from  Sito. 

Having  in  view  some  of  these  difficulties,  he  seeks  — and  * 

may  follow  his  example  —  to  make  the  understanding  of  his  sysW 

easier  {a)  by  illustrations,  and  (#)  by  pointing  out  the  coincidei 

of  the  speculative  idea  and  the  historical  order  of  thought. 

(d)  If  we  ask  how  opposites  can  coexist,  we  are  told  thai  I 


I  Examples  of  the  unity  of  oppositcs. 

Hit  qualities  inhere  in  a  flower  or  a  tree  or  in  any  other    ; 
tbcrete  object,  and  that  any  conception  of  space  or  matter  or    i 
ivolves  ttie  two  conlradlctory  attributes  of  divisibility  and 
We  may  ponder  over  the  thought  of  number, 

ninding  ourselves  that  every  unit  both  impliu^  and  denies  the 
ietcncc  of  every  other,  and  that  the  one  is  many— a  sum  of 
,  and  the  many  one  —  a  sum  of  units.     We  may  be 

ninded  thut  in  nature  there  is  a  centripetal  as  well  as  a  centri- 
I  Ibrce,  a  regulator  as  well  as  a  spring,  a  law  of  attraction  as 
well  as  of  repulsion.  The  way  to  the  West  is  the  way  also  to  the 
Kasi ;  the  aorth  pole  of  the  magnet  cannot  be  divided  from  the 
south  pole ;  two  minus  signs  make  a  plus  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra-  Again,  we  may  Uken  the  successive  layers  of  thought 
to  the  deposits  of  geological  strata  which  were  once  fluid  and  are 
now  solid,  which  were  at  one  time  uppermost  in  the  scries  and  are 
now  hidden  in  the  earth ;  or  to  the  successive  rinds  or  barks  of 
trees  which  year  by  year  pass  inward ;  or  to  the  ripple  of  water 
which  appears  and  reappears  in  an  ever  widening  circle.  Or 
our  attention  may  be  drawn  to  ideas  which  the  moment  we 
analyse  them  involve  a  contradiction,  such  as  'beginning'  or 
•becoming,"  or  to  the  opposite  poles,  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  of  necessity  and  freedom,  of  idea  and  fact  We  may  be 
told  to  observe  that  every  negative  is  a  positive,  that  differences 
of  kind  are  resolvable  into  differences  of  degree,  and  thai  difler- 
CQces  of  degree  may  be  heightened  into  differences  of  kind. 
We  may  remember  the  common  remark  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  Wc  may  be  recommended  to 
look  within  and  to  explain  how  opposite  ideas  can  coexist  in  our 
own  minds;  and  we  may  be  told  to  imagine  the  minds  of  all 
mankind  as  one  mind  in  which  the  true  ideas  of  all  ages  and  . 
countries  inhere.  In  our  conception  of  God  in  his  relation  to 
man  or  of  any  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  a  contra- 
diction appears  to  be  unavoidable.  Is  not  the  reconciliation  of 
mind  and  body  a  necessity,  not  only  of  speculation  but  of  practical 
life  7  Reflections  such  as  these  will  furnish  the  best  preparation 
and  give  the  right  attitude  of  mind  for  understanding  the 
Hegelian  philosophy. 

{6)  Hegel's  treatment  of  the  early  Greek  thinkers  affords  the 
readiest  illustration  of  his  meaning  in  conceiving  all  philosophy 
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under  the  fonn  of  opposilcs.  The  hrxi  nbslrviction  ia  to  hun  Uk] 
beginning  of  Uiaugliu  Hitherlu  there  hiid  only  existed  a  tumuV 
tuaUB  chaos  of  mythological  f^ncy,  but  when  Thales  said  'All  ii 
water  *  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  Man  was  seek- 
ing lo  giasp  the  universe  under  a  single  form  which  was  at  fint 
simply  a  nialcri.il  clement,  the  mo^t  ctjuablc  and  colourlesj  and 
universal  which  could  be  found.  Hut  soon  the  human  mind 
became  dissatbfied  with  the  emblem,  and  after  ringing  the 
changes  on  one  clement  after  nnother,  demanded  a  mon:  abstract 
and  perfect  conception,  such  as  one  or  Being,  which  was  absoluldt 
at  rest.  But  the  positive  had  its  negative,  the  conception  of  Being 
involved  Not-being,  the  conception  of  one,  many,  the  conception  of 
a  whole,  parts.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  side,  from 
rest  to  motion,  from  Xenophanes  to  Hcraclcitus,  The  opposition 
of  Being  and  Not-being  projected  into  space  became  the  atomt 
and  void  of  Leucippus  and  Dcmocrilus.  Until  tlie  Atomists,  the 
abstraction  of  the  individual  did  not  exist;  in  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxagoras  the  idea  of  mind,  whether  human  or  divine,  was 
beginning  to  be  realized.  The  pendulum  gave  another  swing, 
from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  from  the  object  to  the  suhjeci. 
The  Sophist  first  uttered  the  word  '  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,'  which  Socrates  presented  in  a  new  form  as  the  study  of 
ethics.  Once  more  we  return  from  mind  to  the  object  of  mind, 
which  is  knowledge,  and  out  of  knowledge  the  various  degrees 
or  kinds  of  knoVvledge  more  or  less  abstract  were  gradually 
developed.  The  threefold  division  of  logic,  physic,  and  ethics, 
foreshadowed  in  Plato,  was  finally  established  by  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics.  Thus,  according  to  Hegel,  in  the  course  of  about  two 
centuries  by  a  process  of  antagonism  and  negation  the  leadji 
thoughts  of  philosophy  were  evolved. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  progress  ofoppositcs  in  Pinto,  whofl 
the  Symposium  denies  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  until  I 
opposition  has  passed  away.      In  his  own  words,   there  i 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  'harmony  is  discord;   for  i 
harmony  consists  of  notes  of  a  higher  and  lower  pitch  which  d 
agreed  once,  but  are  now  reconciled  by  the  art  of  music '  (Syi 
187  A,  B).     He  does  indeed  describe  objects  of  sense  as  regi 
by  us  sometimes  from  one  point  of  view  and  some 
another.    As  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Republ 


Si//iHfss  of  Ike  law  of  itUntity. 

s  nothing  light  which  is  not  heavy,  or  great  which  is  not 
small.'  And  he  extends  this  relativity  to  the  conceptions  of  just 
and  good,  as  well  as  to  great  and  small.  In  like  manner  he 
acknouledges  that  the  same  number  may  be  more  or  less  in  rela- 
tion to  other  numbers  without  any  increase  or  diminution  (Theaet. 
15;  A,  B).  But  the  perplexity  only  arises  out  of  the  confusion  of 
the  human  faculties;  the  art  of  measuring  shows  us  what  is  truly 
great  and  truly  small.  Though  the  Just  and  good  in  particular 
s  may  vary,  the  idea  of  good  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
d  (he  idea  of  good  is  the  source  of  knoM'ledgc  and  also  of  Being, 
hrhich  all  the  stages  of  sense  and  knowledge  are  gathered  up 
1  from  being  hypotheses  become  realities. 

Leaving  the  comparison  with  Plato  we  may  now  consider  the 
e  of  this  invention  of  Hi^gel.  There  can  be  no  qnesiion  of  the 
c  of  showing  that  two  contraries  or  contradictories  may 
cases  be  both  true.  The  silliness  of  tlie  so-called  laws 
of  thought  ("AH  A  =  A.'or,  in  the  negative  form,  '  Nothing  can  at 
the  same  lime  be  both  A,  and  not  A')  has  been  well  exposed  by 
Hegel  himself  (Wallace's  Hegel,  p.  184),  who  remarks  that  'the 
form  of  the  maxim  is  virluatly  self-contradictor)-,  for  a  proposition 
implies  a  distinaion  between  subject  and  predicate,  whereas  the 
maxim  of  identity,  as  it  is  called,  A  =  A,  docs  not  fulhl  what  iis 
form  requires.  Nor  does  any  mind  ever  think  or  form  concep- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  law,  nor  does  any  existence  conform 
to  it.'  Wisdom  of  this  sort  is  well  parodied  in  Shakespearel. 
%  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  two  contradictories  may  be 
my  questions  which  lie  at  the  threshold  of  mathematics 
if  morals  will  be  insoluble  puKles  lo  us. 
[Tie  influence  of  opposiles  is  felt  in  practical  life.  The  under- 
nding  sees  one  side  of  a  question  only  —  the  common  sense  of 
inkind  joins  one  of  two  parties  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  philo* 
iophy.  Vet,  as  everybody  knows,  truth  is  not  wholly  the  pos- 
session of  cither.  liut  the  characters  of  men  are  one-sided  and 
accept  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  truth.  The  understanding  is 
a  single  abstract  principle  and  with  this  lever  moves 
Few  attain  to  a  balance  of  principles  or  recognise 

mlfth  Night,  Act  iv.  Sc.  a:  ■Ctoum.  For  as  the  old  hcniih  ot  Prague, 
pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  lo  ■  nJccc  of  King  Gorlioduc, 
>"  .  .  .  forwhal  ii  "lb>l"  but  "thal,"Bnd  "is"  but  "U"?' 
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truly  how  in  all  human  things  there  \%  a  thesis  and  sntithnii,a 
law  of  action  and  of  reaction.  In  politics  we  fetjuirc  ordcT  as  ndl 
as  liberty,  and  have  to  consider  ihc  proportions  in  wliich  undn 
given  circumstances  they  may  be  safely  cuinbined.  la  religion 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  morality,  to  separate  goodness 
from  the  love  of  truth,  to  worship  God  without  attempting  lo  know 
him.  In  philosophy  again  there  arc  two  opposite  principtei,  ul 
immediate  experience  and  of  those  general  or  a  priori  ti  utlis  whiirb 
arc  supposed  to  transcend  experience.  But  the  common  sense  or 
common  opinion  of  mankind  is  incapable  of  apprehending  ihtse 
opposite  sides  or  views  —  men  arc  determined  by  thfir  natural 
bent  lo  one  or  other  of  them  ;  they  go  straight  on  tor  a  time  in  a 
sitigle  line,  and  may  be  many  things  by  turns  but  not  at 

Hence  the  importance  of  familinriEing  the  mind  with  brnii 
which  will  nssist  us  in  conceiving  or  expressing  the  compli 
contrary  aspects  of  life  and  nature.     The  d.ingcr  is  that  they  nwy 
be  (00  much  for  us,  nnd  obscure  our  appreciation  of  facts, 
complexity  of  mechanics  cannot  be  understood  without  mathe- 
matics, so  neither  can  the  many-sidedness  of  the  mental  and  raocd^ 
world  be  truly  apprehended  without  the  assistance  of 
of  thought.    One  of  these  forms  is  the  unity  of  opposites.    Absti 
tions  have  a  great  power  over  us,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  partUfH 
and  one-sid<Mi,  and  only  when  modified  by  other  abstracliona  do 
they  make  an  approach  to  the  truth.     Many  a  man  hns  become  ■ 
fatalist  because  he  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  idea. 
He  says  to  himself,  for  example,  thai  he  must  be  either  ft 
necessary  —  he  cannot  be  both.     Thus  in  the  ancient  world  ' 
schools  of  philosophy  passed  away  in  the  vain  allempi  to 
the  problem  of  the  continuity  or  divisibility  of  matter.     And 
comparatively  modern  times,  though  in  the  spirit  of  an  andi 
philosopher,  Bishop   Berkeley,   feeling  a  simitar   pcrplejciiy, 
inclined  to  deny  the  truth  of  infinitesimals  in  ihalhematics.     lU 
difficulties  arise  in  practical  religion  from  the  impossibility  of 
ceiving  body  and  mind  at  once  and  in  adjusting  their  movcnii 
to  one  another.     There  is  a  border  ground  between  them 
seems  to  belong  to  both  i  and  there  is  as  much  difficulty  ii 
ceiving  the  body  without  the  siml  as  the  soul  without  the 
To  the  'cither'  and  'or'  philosophy  (' Everything  is  either 
not  A')  should  at  least  be  added  the  clause  'or  neither,'  'or 
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Its  importance  for  fkilosophy.  J; 

Tie  double  form  makes  reflection  easier  and  more  conformable  to    SrfUit. 
experience,  and  also  more  compiehctisive.     But  in  order  to  avoid    Iktioduc 
paradox  and  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  un metaphysical       "*"' 
part  of  mankind,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  due  to  the  imperfection  of 
laiiguage  or  the  limitation  of  human  faculties.     It  is  nevertheless 
a  discovery  which,  in  Platonic  language,  may  be  termed  a  '  most 
gracious  aid  to  thought.' 

The  doctrine  of  opposite  moments  of  thought  or  of  progression 
by  antagonism,  further  assists  us  in  framing  a  scheme  or  system 
of  the  sciences.  The  negation  of  one  gives  birth  to  another  of 
them.  The  double  notions  .ire  the  joints  which  hold  them  toge- 
ther. The  simple  is  developed  into  the  complex,  the  complex 
returns  again  into  the  simple.  Beginning  with  Ihc  highest  notion 
of  tnind  or  thought,  we  may  descend  by  a  series  of  negations  to 
the  first  generaliraiions  of  sense.  Or  again  we  may  l>egin  with 
the  simplest  elements  of  sense  and  proceed  upwards  to  the  highest 
being  or  thought.  Metaphysic  is  the  negation  or  absorption  of 
physiology  —  physiology  of  chemistry  —  chemistry  of  mechanical 
nhilosophy.  Similarly  in  mechanics,  when  we  can  no  further  go 
ive  at  chemistry  -^  when  chemistry  becomes  organic  we 
at  physiology:  when  we  pass  from  the  outward  and 
timal  to  the  inward  nature  of  man  we  arrive  at  moral  and 
»aphysical  philosophy.  These  sciences  have  each  of  them  their 
n  methods  and  are  pursued  independently  of  one  another, 
t  to  the  mind  of  the  thinker  they  are  all  one  —  latent  in  one 
other  —  developed  out  of  one  another. 

This  method  of  opposites  has  supplied  new  Instruments  of 
)ught  for  the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems,  and  has  thrown 
wn  many  of  the  walls  within  which  the  human  mind  was  con- 
ed. Formerly  when  philosophers  arrived  at  the  infinite  and 
solute,  they  seemed  to  be  lost  in  a  region  beyond  human  com- 
rehcnsion.  But  Hegel  has  shown  that  the  absolute  and  infinite 
more  true  than  the  relative  and  finite,  and  that  they  must 
ike  be  negatived  before  we  arrive  at  a  true  absolute  or  a  true 
niie.  The  conceptions  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  as  ordinarily 
lerstood  are  tiresome  because  they  are  unmeaning,  but  there 
no  peculiar  sanctity  or  mystery  in  them.  We  might  as  well 
kke  an  infinitesimal  series  of  fntctinns  or  a  perpetually  recurring 
dmal  the  abject  of  our  worship.     I'hey  are  the  widest  and  also 
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the  thinnest  of  humftn  ideas,  at,  in  the  language  ol  togiciani,  ihcf 
have  tlie  greatest  extension  and  the  least  comprehensio 
words  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  most  inflated  « 
meaning.  They  have  been  handed  down  from  one  philosopbe 
to  another  until  they  have  acquired  a  religious  character.  Thqf 
seem  also  to  derive  a  sacrcdncss  from  their  nsMKJntion  with  tl 
Divine  Being.  Yet  they  are  tiie  poorest  of  the  prcdicaics  und 
which  we  describe  him  —signifying  no  more  than  this,  that  he  it 
not  finite,  that  he  is  not  relative,  and  tending  lo  obscure  his  higbcc 
attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  tiulh. 

The  system  of  Hegel  frees  the  mind  from  the  doinin 
abstract  ideas.  Wc  acknowledge  lib  originality,  and  somi 
delight  to  wander  in  the  maxes  of  thought  wliich  he  has  a 
to  us.  For  Hegel  has  found  admirers  in  England  and  ScothnA 
when  his  popularity  in  Germany  has  departed,  and  he,  like  the 
philosophers  whom  he  criticiies,  is  of  the  past.  No  other  thin 
has  ever  dissected  the  human  mind  with  equal  patience  i 
minuteness.  He  has  lightened  the  burden  of  thought  because  \» 
has  shown  us  that  the  chains  which  wc  wear  are  of  our  on 
forging.  To  be  able  to  place  ourselves  not  only  above  the  opinim 
of  men  but  above  their  modes  of  thinking,  is  .1  great  height  ( 
philosophy.  This  dearly  obtained  freedom,  however, 
disposed  to  part  with,  or  to  allow  him  to  build  up  in 
the  '  beggarly  elements '  of  scholastic  logic  which  he  has  i1m>*l 
down.  So  far  .is  they  are  nids  to  reflection  and  expression,  Ihtll 
of  thought  are  useful,  but  no  further :  —  we  may  easily  have  b 
many  of  them. 

And  when  wc  are  asked  to  believe  the  Hegelian  to  be  the  ss 
or  univcrsiti  logic,  we  naturally  reply  that  there  arc  other  ways  ] 
which  our  ideas  may  be  connected.  The  triplets  of  Hegel,  t 
divbion  into  being,  essence,  and  notion,  arc  not  the  only  or  ncc« 
sary  modes  in  which  the  world  of  thought  can  be  conceivf 
There  may  be  an  evolution  by  degrees  as  well  as  by  oppoutfl 
The  word  'continuity*  suggests  the  possibiUty  of  resolving  I 
differences  into  differences  of  quantity.  Again,  the  opponli 
themselves  may  vary  from  the  least  degree  of  diversity  up  | 
contradictory  opposition.  They  are  not  like  numbers  snd  (igurci 
always  and  everywhere  of  the  same  value.  And  therefore  I 
edifice  which  is  constructed  out  of  them  has  merely  an  imagiiu 
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Stftttt  from  the  whole,  or  that  knowledge  to  be  knowlcilge  nt  all  n 

3nvc-      universal  ?     Do  all  abstractions  shine  only  by  the  reflected  light  of 
™'  other  abstractions?     May  they  not  also  find  it  nearer  cxplaiutioii 

in  their  relation  to  phenomena?  If  many  of  them  are  correlatii 
they  arc  not  all  so,  and  [he  relations  which  subsist  between  tl 
vary  from  a  mere  nssocialion  up  to  a  necessary  connexion, 
b  it  easy  to  deterniine  how  far  the  unknown  element  afTccts  lb* 
known,  whether,  for  example,  new  discoveries  may  not  one  dat 
supersede  our  most  elementary  notions  about  naiur« 
certain  extent  all  our  knowledge  is  conditional  upon  what  may  hi 
known  in  future  ages  of  the  world.  Wc  must  adinil  this 
thetical  element,  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  by  an  assumpiig 
that  we  have  alrendy  discovered  the  method  to  whicb  all  phjU 
sophy  must  conform.  Hcgcl  is  right  in  preferring  the  cancrcie  ti 
the  abstract,  in  setting  actuality  before  possibility,  ii 
from  the  philosopher's  vocnbularj'  the  word  '  inconceivable.* 
he  is  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own  system  ever  to  consider  the 
effect  of  what  is  unknown  on  the  element  which  is  known.  To 
the  Hegelian  all  things  arc  plain  and  clear,  while  he  who  a 
outside  the  charmed  circle  is  in  the  mire  of  ignor:4ncc  and  '  logical 
impurity':  he  who  is  within  is  nmniscient,  or  at  least  has  all 
the  elements  of  knowledge  under  his  hand.  _ 

Hcgelianism  may  be  said  to  be  a  transcendental  defence  of  & 
world  as  it  is.  There  is  no  room  for  aspiration  and  no  need  ^ 
any :  '  what  is  actual  is  rational,  what  is  rational  is  actual.*  B 
good  man  will  not  readily  acquiesce  in  this  aphorism.  He  kr 
of  course  that  all  things  proceed  according  to  law  whether 
good  or  evil.  But  when  he  sees  the  misery  and  ignorance  1 
mankind  he  is  convinced  that  without  any  interruption  c 
uniformity  of  nature  the  condition  of  ihc  world  may  be  indcfiniu 
improved  by  human  effort.  There  is  also  an  adaptation  of  per* 
to  times  and  countries,  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  fulfi 
menl  of  their  higher  natures.  The  man  of  the  scvcntcctti 
century  is  unlittcd  for  the  eighteenth,  and  the  man  of  1 
eighteenth  for  the  nineteenth,  and  most  of  us  would  be  out  4 
place  in  the  world  of  a  hundred  years  hence.  But  all  hight 
minds  are  much  more  akin  than  they  are  dilTercnt :  genius  b  o 
ages,  and  there  is  perhaps  more  uniformity  in  excellence  t 
mediocrity,  Thcsubhmerinlelligencesof  mankind  — Plato,  Dant 


Sir  Thomas  More  —  meet  !n  a  hlghor  tpherc  abov*  th«  nrritnaTy  . 
ways  of  men;  ihcy  understand  one  another  froin  afot,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  which  sC|MnIes  (hem.  They  an  'the 
spectators  of  all  time  and  of  all  existence';  their  workt  live  for 
e^-cr;  and  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  (he  fotce  of  their  individu- 
ality breaking  through  the  uniformity  which  turrountU  them. 
Ilul  such  disturbers  of  the  order  of  thought  Hegel  Is  reluctant  tii 
acknowledge. 

The  doctrine  of  Hegel  will  to  many  seem  the  cuprcwion  of  nn 
indolent  conservatism,  and  wilt  at  any  rntc  be  made  an  excutn  fur 
it.  The  mind  of  the  patriot  rebels  when  he  i»  told  that  the  wortt 
tyranny  and  oppression  has  a  natural  fitneM;  he  cannot  be 
persuaded,  for  example,  that  the  conquest  of  Pruwia  byNiipoIenn 
1.  was  either  natural  or  necessary,  or  thai  any  limllar  calamity 
befalling  a  nation  should  be  a  matter  of  indllfercncc  to  the  poet  or 
philosopher.  We  may  need  such  a  philn*ophy  or  reliifion  tn 
console  us  under  evils  which  are  irremediable,  but  we  »cc  thai  ll 
is  fatal  to  the  higher  life  of  man.  It  seem*  to  wy  to  uk,  'The 
world  is  a  vast  system  or  machine  which  can  be  conceived  under 
the  forms  of  logic,  but  in  which  no  single  nuin  can  do  any  ({real 
good  or  any  great  harm.  Even  if  it  were  a  ihouund  ilm«  none 
than  it  is,  it  could  be  anangcd  tn  categories  and  cipljilnerf  by 
philosophers.     And  what  more  dowc  want  ? ' 

The  philooopby  of  Hegel  appeals  (0  an  hUtortoJ  crilerion :  t  be 
ideas  of  mea  bare  a  soocaMon  in  tttae  a*  wtll  i»  a«  order  oi 
thought.  Bat  Ibe  a 
between  the  saeceMMwi  of  ideas  io 
af  pbilosopfay  is  batdir  tnc  Cfcm  at  ibe  begwniity  of  d 
And  in 


et  Ae  pMt,  amiisk 


DcRibdcH  dker  h^e  a  tefa&M  is  ohc  aaMlMr— (fcc  IWiWIlii 
bom  DtMJim  •■  Sfmao  er  feon  tadbc  •>  0«Tlwl*y  k  Mf 
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and  found  wanting. 


Sophist, 

Introduc- 
tion. 


the  other  only  potential  and  transcendent,  as  Heg^I  himself  has 
pointed  out  (Wallace's  Hegel,  p.  223).  The  true  meaning  of  Aris- 
totle has  been  disguised  from  us  by  his  own  appeal  to  faxX  and 
the  opinions  of  mankind  in  his  more  popular  workSy  and  by  the 
use  made  of  hb  writings  in  the  Middle  Ages.  No  book,  except  the 
Scriptures,  has  been  so  much  read,  and  so  little  understood.  The 
Pre-Socratic  philosophies  are  simpler,  and  we  may  observe  a  pro- 
gress in  them ;  but  is  there  any  regular  succession  ?  The  ideas  of 
Being,change, number,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  contemporaneously 
in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing them  out  of  one  another  —  we  can  see  that  the  union  of  Being 
and  Not-being  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  change  or  Becoming  and 
that  one  might  be  another  aspect  of  Being.  Again,  the  Eleatics 
may  be  regarded  as  developing  in  one  direction  into  the  Megarian 
school,  in  the  other  into  the  Atomists,  but  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  them.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the 
deficiency  which  was  felt  in  one  school  was  supplemented  or 
compensated  by  another.  They  were  all  efforts  to  supply  the 
want  which  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ, — the  want  of  abstract  ideas.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  uncertainty  of  chronology ;  —  if,  as  Aristotle  says,  there 
were  Atomists  before  Leucipplis,  Eleatics  before  Xenophanes, 
and  perhaps  *  patrons  of  the  flux  *  before  Heracleitus,  Hegel's 
order  of  thought  in  the  history  of  philosophy  would  be  as  much 
disarranged  as  his  order  of  religious  thought  by  recent  discoveries 
in  the  history  of  religion. 

Hegel  is  fond  of  repeating  that  all  philosophies  still  live  and 
that  the  earlier  arc  preserved  in  the  later;  they  are  refuted, 
and  they  are  not  refuted,  by  those  who  succeed  them.  Once 
they  reigned  supreme,  now  they  are  subordinated  to  a  power 
or  idea  greater  or  more  comprehensive  than  their  own.  The 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  certainly  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  have  exercised  an  influence 
which  will  never  pass  away;  but  can  we  say  that  they  have 
the  same  meaning  in  modern  and  ancient  philosophy?  Some 
of  them,  as  for  example  the  words  'Being,'  'essence,'  'matter,' 
*  form,'  either  have  become  obsolete,  or  are  used  in  new  senses, 
whereas  'individual,'  'cause,'  'motive,'  have  acquired  an  exag- 
gerated importance.     Is  the  manner  in  which  the   logical   de- 


The  old  logic  rehabilitated  by  him,  but  in  a  new  sense. 

terminations  of  thought,  or  '  categories '  as  they  may  be  termed,  . 
have  been  handed  donn  to  us,  really  different  from  that  in  which  i 
other  words  have  come  down  to  us?  Have  they  not  been  equally 
subject  lo  accident,  and  are  they  not  often  used  by  Hegel  himscir 
in  senses  which  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to  their 
<Higinal  inventors — as  for  example,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
'  ground'  of  Leibnitz  ('Everything  has  a  sufficient  ground')  as 
identical  with  his  own  doctrine  of  the  '  notion  '  (Wallace's  Hegd, 
p.  195),  or  the  '  Being  and  Not-being '  of  Heracleitus  as  the  same 
with  his  own  'Becoming'? 

As  the  historical  order  of  thought  has  been  adapted  to  the 
logical,  so  we  have  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  Hegelian  logic 
has  been  in  some  dcgrw  adapted  to  the  order  of  thought  in 
history.  There  is  unforlunately  no  criterion  to  which  either  of 
thetn  can  be  subjected,  and  not  much  forcing  was  required  to 
bring  either  into  near  relations  with  ihe  other.  We  may  fairly 
doubt  whether  Ihe  division  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  logic 
in  the  Hegelian  system  has  not  really  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
make  tbcm  accord  with  the  first  and  second  stages  of  Ihe  early 
Greek  philosophy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  conception  of 
measure  in  the  first  part,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  quality 
and  quantity,  should  not  have  been  equally  placed  in  the  second 
division  of  mediate  or  reflected  ideas  ?  The  more  we  analyze 
tbcm  the  less  exact  does  the  coincidence  of  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  philosophy  appear.  Many  terms  which  were  used 
absolutely  in  tlie  beginning  of  philosophy,  such  as  'Being,' 
*  mailer,'  '  cause,'  and  the  like,  became  relative  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  thought.  But  Hegel  employs  some  of  them  absolutely, 
some  relatively,  seemingly  without  any  principle  and  without  any 
regard  to  their  original  sign  ihe  an  ce. 

The  divisions  of  the  Hegelian  logic  bear  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  divisions  of  the  scholastic  logic.  The  first  part 
answers  lo  Ihe  term,  the  second  to  the  proposition,  ihc  iliird  to 
the  syllogism.  These  are  the  grades  of  thought  under  which 
we  conceive  the  world,  lirsl.  in  the  general  terms  of  quality, 
quantity,  measure ;  secondly,  under  the  relative  forms  of '  ground' 
and  existence,  substance  and  accidents,  and  the  like ;  thirdly  in 
syllogistic  forms  of  the  individual  mediated  with  the  universal 
by  the  help  of  the  particular.     Of  syllogisms  there  are  various 
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'   itfkiit  kinds, — qualitative,  quantitative,  inductive,  mechanical,  tdcologt   | 

9vc>       cal, — which  arc  developed  out  of  one  another.     But  is  there  anjr 
"■  mcnning  in  reintroducing  the  forms  of  the  old  logic?     Who  ever 

thinks  of  the  world  as  a  syllogism  ?  What  connexion  b  there 
between  the  proposition  and  our  ideas  of  rcciprociljr,  t:au9c  :iDd 
effect,  and  similar  rclalions?  It  is  difficult  enough  to  conceive 
all  the  powers  of  nature  and  mind  gathered  up  in  one.  The 
difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  the  new  is  c«nfu*cd  with  the 
old,  and  the  common  logic  is  ibe  Procrustes'  bed  into  which  they 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  clitims,  as  we  hai-c  seen,  to  be  based 
upon  experience:  it  abrogates  the  distinction  of  a  priori  aitd 
a  pottifriart  truth.  It  also  acknowledges  that  many  dJlTerencn 
of  kind  arc  resolvable  into  differences  of  dcKree.  It  is  familial 
with  the  terms  'evolution,'  'development,'  and  the  hicc.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  considered  the  forms  of  thought 
which  ate  best  adapted  for  the  expression  of  facts.  It  has  never 
applied  the  categories  to  experience ;  it  has  not  defined  the 
differences  in  our  ideas  of  opposition,  or  development,  or  cauic 
and  effect,  in  the  different  sciences  which  m.-ikc  use  of  these 
terms.  It  rests  on  a  knowledge  which  is  not  the  result  of  exact 
or  serious  enquiry,  but  is  floating  in  the  air;  the  mmd  has  been 
imperceptibly  informed  of  some  of  the  methods  required  in  the 
sciences.  Hegel  boasts  that  the  movement  of  dialectic  is  at  on« 
necessary  and  spontaneous;  in  rcaUiy  it  goes  beyond  experience 
and  is  unverified  hy  it.  Further,  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  while 
giving  us  the  power  of  thinking  a  great  deal  more  than  we  are 
able  to  fill  up,  seems  to  be  wanting  in  some  determinations  of 
thought  which  we  require.  We  cannot  say  that  physical  science, 
which  at  present  occupies  so  large  n  share  of  popular  attention, 
has  been  made  easier  or  more  intelligible  by  the  distinctions 
of  Hegel.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  has  sometimes  inlerpreied 
physics  by  metaphysics,  and  confused  his  own  philosophical 
fancies  with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  very  freedom  of  the 
movement  is  not  without  suspicion,  seeming  to  imply  : 
of  the  human  mind  which  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  f.icts. 
can  the  necessity  which  is  attributed  to  it  be  very  strii 
seeing  that  the  successive  categories  or  determinations  of  thougl 
in  different  parts  of  his  writings  are  arranged  by  the  philos 


His  Urmiitohgy  too  mechanKal  mid  tfckHuai. 

in  dilTercnt  ways.  What  is  termed  nccessaty  ciolutiun  seems  lo  Srf 
be  only  the  order  in  which  a  succession  of  ideas  presented  \^ 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Hegel  at  .1  particular  time.  ' 

The  nomenclature  of  I^legel  has  been  made  by  bimseU  out  of 
the  language  of  commoa  life.  He  uses  a  few  words  only  which 
ate  borrowed  from  his  predecessors,  or  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  these  ifenerally  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
tint  stage  of  his  philosophy  answers  to  the  word  '  is,'  the  second 
to  the  word  '  has  been,*  the  third  to  the  words  '  has  been '  and 
'is'  combined.  In  uilicr  words,  the  first  sphere  is  immediate, 
the  second  mediated  by  reflection,  the  third  or  highest  returns 
into  the  (irsl,  and  is  both  mediate  and  immediate.  As  Luther's 
Bible  was  written  in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  so 
Hcgcl  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  gave  his  philosophy  a  truly 
German  character  by  the  use  of  idiomatic  German  words.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  attempt  has  been  successful.  First 
because  such  words  as  'in  sich  seyti,'  'an  sich  seyn,'  'an  und 
fur  sich  seyn,'  though  the  simplest  combinations  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  require  a  difficult  and  elaborate  explanation.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  words  contrasts  with  the  hardness  of  their  meaning. 
Secondly,  the  use  of  technical  phraseology  necessarily  separates 
philosophy  from  general  literature;  the  student  has  to  learn  a 
new  language  of  uncertain  meaning  which  he  with  difficulty 
remembers.  No  former  philosopher  had  ever  carried  the  use 
of  technical  terms  to  the  same  extent  as  Hegel.  The  language 
of  Plato  or  even  of  Aristotle  is  but  slightly  removed  from  that  of 
common  Hfc,  and  was  introduced  naturally  by  a  series  of  thinkers ; 
tbe  language  of  the  scholastic  logic  has  became  technical  to  us, 
but  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  vernacular  Latin  of  priests  and 
students.  The  higher  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  Plato 
and  Socrates,  rebels  against  the  Hegelian  use  of  language  as 
mechanical  and  technical. 

Hegel  is  fond  of  etymologies  and  often  seems  to  trifle  with 
words.  He  gives  etymologies  which  are  bad,  and  never  con- 
siders that  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  derivation.  He  hved  before  the  days  of  Comparative  Philology 
or  of  Comparative  Mythology  and  Religion,  which  would  have 
opened  a  new  world  to  him.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
element  of  chance  either  in  language  or  thought;  and  perhaps 
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Sophist.  there  is  no  greater  defect  in  his  system  than  the  want  of  a  sound 

Introduc-       theory  of  language.     He  speaks  as  if  thought,  instead  of  being 

TioN.  identical  with  language,  was  wholly  independent  of  it.     It  is  not 

the  actual  growth  of  the  mind,  but  the  imaginary  growth  of  the 

Hegelian  system,  which  is  attractive  to  him. 

Neither  are  wc  able  to  say  why  of  the  common  forms  of  thought 
some  arc  rejected  by  him,  while  others  have  an  undue  prominence 
given  to  them.  Some  of  them,  such  as  '  ground '  and  '  existence/ 
have  hardly  any  basis  either  in  language  or  philosophy,  while 
others,  such  as  *■  cause '  and  *•  effect,'  are  but  slightly  considered 
All  abstractions  are  supposed  by  Hegel  to  derive  their  meaning 
from  one  another.  This  is  true  of  some,  but  not  of  all,  and  in 
different  degrees.  There  is  an  explanation  of  abstractions  by 
the  phenomena  which  they  represent,  as  well  as  by  their  relation 
to  other  abstractions.  If  the  knowledge  of  all  were  necessary 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them,  the  mind  would  sink 
under  the  load  of  thought.  Again,  in  every  process  of  reflection 
we  seem  to  require  a  standing  ground,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  a  complete  analysis  we  lose  all  fixedness.  If,  for  example, 
the  mind  is  viewed  as  the  complex  of  ideas,  or  the  difference 
between  things  and  persons  denied,  such  an  analysis  may  be 
justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hegel:  but  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  attempt  to  criticize  thought  we  have  lost  the  power 
of  thinking,  and,  like  the  Heracliteans  of  old,  have  no  words 
in  which  our  meaning  can  be  expressed.  Such  an  analysis 
may  be  of  value  as  a  corrective  of  popular  language  or  thought, 
but  should  still  allow  us  to  reUiin  the  fundamental  distinctions 
of  philosophy. 

In  the  Hegelian  system  ideas  supersede  persons.  The  world  of 
thought,  though  sometimes  described  as  Spirit  or  *  Geist,*  is  really 
impersonal.  The  minds  of  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  mind, 
or  more  correctly  as  a  succession  of  ideas.  Any  comprehensive 
view  of  the  world  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  there  may  be 
a  use  with  a  view  to  comprehensiveness  in  dropping  individuals 
and  their  lives  and  actions.  In  all  things,  if  we  leave  out  details, 
a  certiin  degree  of  order  begins  to  appear ;  at  any  rate  we  can 
make  an  order  which,  with  a  little  exaggeration  or  disproportion 
in  some  of  the  parts,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  philosophy. 
But  are  we  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  ideas  are  the  causes 


Is  a  great  j 


r  mcrdy  iht  creathrt  of  kis  agi  t 


of  ilii'  great  movcmcni  of  the  woild  rather  than  ihc  petsoiuUties  S't^at. 
which  conceived  them  !  The  great  man  is  the  expression  of  bis  iHrnoR:- 
Kme,  and  there  may  be  peculiar  dililicultie»  in  his  age  which  be  '"*' 
cannot  overcome.  He  may  be  nut  of  harmony  «ith  his  cirrum- 
stances,  too  early  or  too  Ute,  and  then  all  hb  thoughts  perish;  bis 
genius  passes  away  unknown.  But  not  therefore  is  he  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  waif  or  stray  in  human  history,  any  more 
than  he  is  the  mere  creature  or  expression  of  the  age  in  which  he 
hvcs.  His  ideas  are  inseparable  from  himself,  and  would  have 
been  nothing  without  him.  Tlirough  a  thousand  personal  in- 
fluences Ihcy  have  been  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  others. 
He  starts  from  antecedents,  but  he  is  great  in  proportion  as  he 
disengages  himself  from  them  or  absorbs  himself  in  them.  More- 
over the  types  of  greatness  differ;  while  one  man  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  influences  of  his  age,  another  is  in  antagonism  to 
Ihem.  One  man  is  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  another 
is  carried  forward  by  the  current  which  flows  bencalh.  The 
character  of  an  individual,  whether  he  be  independent  of  circum- 
stances or  not,  inspires  others  quite  as  much  as  his  words.  What 
is  the  leaching  of  Socrates  apart  from  his  personal  history,  or  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  apart  from  the  Divine  life  in  which  they  arc 
embodied?  Has  not  Hegel  himself  dclioeaied  the  greatness  of 
the  life  of  Christ  as  consisting  in  his  '  Schieksalslosigkeit '  or  inde- 
pendence of  the  destiny  of  his  race?  Do  not  persons  become 
ideas,  and  is  there  any  distinction  between  them  ?  Take  away 
the  five  greatest  legislators,  the  five  greatest  warriors,  the  five 
greatest  poets,  the  five  greatest  founders  or  teachers  of  a  religion, 
the  five  greatest  philosophers,  the  five  greatest  inventors,— where 

..would  have  been  all  that  we  most  value  in  knowledge  or  in  life? 

I.  And  can  that  be  a  true  theory  of  the  history  of  philosophy  which, 
in  Hegel's  own  language,  *  does  not  allow  the  individual  to  have 
his  right '  ? 

Once  more,  while  we  readily  admit  that  the  world  is  relative  to 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  to  the  world,  and  that  we  must  suppose 
a  common  or  correlative  growth  in  them,  we  shrink  from  saying 
that  this  compleK  nature  can  contain,  even  in  outline,  all  the 
endless  forms  of  Being  and  knowledge.  Are  we  not  '  seeking  the 
living  among  the  dead'  and  dignilying  a  mere  logical  skeleton 
with  the  name  of  philosophy  and  almost  of  God  ?    When  we  look 
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que* 
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br  away  into  the  primeval  sources  of  Ihouglii  jnd  Ijclicf,  d 
suppose  ihal  ihc  mere  accident  of  our  bdng  llii;  facirs  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  can  give  ua  a  ri^hl  to  set  ourselves  up  nt 
hnving  the  true  and  unly  standard  of  reason  in  the  world?  Oi 
when  wc  contemplate  the  infinite  worlds  in  the  cxpanK  (if 
heaven  can  wc  imagine  that  a  few  meagre  categories  dcrivnl 
from  language  and  invented  by  the  genius  of  one  or  [wo  gnu 
thinkers  contain  the  secret  of  ihe  universe?  Or,  having  rCgaid 
to  the  ages  during  which  the  human  race  may  yei  endure,  da 
wc  suppose  thai  we  can  anticipate  the  proportions  liumJO  know- 
ledge may  attain  even  within  the  short  space  of  one  or  two 
thousand  years? 

Again,  wc  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  ii 
causes,  which  lo  us  seems  to  be  as  much  a  figure  of  spci-ch  a 
old  notion  of  a  creator  artist,  '  who  mnkcs  the  world  by  the  hclpJ 
the  demigods '(Plato,  Tim.),  or  with  'a  golden  pair  of  ci 
measures  out  the  circumference  of  the  universe  (Miltnn,  P.  L). 
Wc  i:an  understand  how  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  an  Inventor  is 
the  cause  of  the  work  which  is  produced  by  it ;  Rnd  we  can  dimly 
imagine  how  this  universal  frame  may  be  animated  by  a  divine 
intelligence.  But  wc  cannot  conceive  how  all  the  Ihuughls  of 
men  that  ever  were,  which  arc  themselves  subject  to  so  many 
external  conditions  of  climnie,  country,  and  the  like,  even  if  re- 
garded as  the  single  thought  of  a  Divine  Being,  can  be  supposed 
to  have  made  the  world.  We  appear  to  be  only  wrapping  up  nur- 
aclves  in  our  own  conceits  —  lo  be  confusing  cause  and  effect  —  lo 
be  losing  the  distinction  between  reflection  and  action,  between 
the  human  and  divine. 

These  are  some  of  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  arise  in  ihe 
mind  of  a  student  of  Hegel,  when,  after  living  for  a  time  within 
the  charmed  circle,  he  removes  to  a  little  distance  and  Looks  back 
upon  what  he  has  learnt,  from  (he  vantage-ground  of  history  and 
eKperiencc.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  has  passed  away,  Ihc 
authority  of  the  master  no  longer  retains  a  hold  upon  him.  But 
he  does  not  regret  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  him-  He  finds 
that  he  has  received  from  him  a  real  enlargement  of  mind,  and 
much  of  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  even  when  he  has  ceased 
to  believe  in  him.  He  returns  again  and  again  to  his  wr 
as  to  the  recollections  of  a  first  love,  not   undeserving  t 
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adiDirdtion  still.  Perhaps  if  we  wltc  uski'd  how  he  can  admire  SsfHii. 
without  believing,  or  what  value  he  can  attribute  to  what  he  iNTnuii 
kaows  to  be  ertoncous,  he  might  answer  in  snrac  such  manner  as  """' 
the  following :  — 

I .  That  in  Hefi-cl  he  finds  glimpses  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  man  of  the  world.  His  system  ia  not 
cast  in  a  poetic  form,  but  neither  has  oil  this  load  of  logic  ex- 
Unguished  in  him  the  feeling  of  pociry.  He  is  the  true  country- 
man nf  his  contemporaries  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Many  fine 
expressions  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  his  writings,  as  when 
he  tells  us  that  '  the  Crusaders  went  to  the  Sepulchre  but  found  it 
empty.'  He  delights  to  find  vestiges  of  his  own  philosophy  in 
the  older  German  mystics.  And  though  he  can  be  scarcely  said 
to  have  mixed  much  in  the  affairs  of  men,  for,  as  his  biographer 
lelU  us,  '  he  lived  for  thirty  years  in  a  single  room,'  yet  he  is  far 
fiom  being  ignorant  of  the  world.  No  one  can  read  his  writings 
without  acquiring  an  insight  into  life.  He  loves  to  touch  with  the 
spear  of  logic  the  follies  and  self-deceptions  of  mankind,  and 
make  them  appear  in  their  natural  form,  stripped  of  the  disguises 
of  language  and  custom.  He  will  not  allow  men  to  defend  them- 
selves by  an  appeal  to  one-sided  or  abstract  principles.  In  this 
age  of  reason  any  one  can  too  easily  find  a  reason  for  doing  what 
be  likes  (Wallace,  p.  197).  He  is  suspicious  of  a  distinction  which 
is  often  made  between  a  person's  character  and  his  conduct.  His 
spirit  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  Jesuitism  or  casuistry  (Wallace, 
p.  181).  He  affords  an  example  of  a  remark  which  has  been 
often  made,  that  in  order  to  know  the  world  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  had  a  great  experience  of  it. 

a.  Hegel,  if  not  the  greatest  philosopher,  is  certainly  the  greatest 
critic  of  philosophy  who  ever  lived.  No  one  else  has  equally 
mastered  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  or  traced  the  connexion 
of  them  In  the  same  manner.  No  one  has  equally  raised  the 
human  mind  above  the  trivialities  of  the  common  logic  and  the 
unmcaningness  of  '  mere'  abstractions,  and  above  imaginary  pos- 
sibilities, which,  as  he  truly  says,  have  no  place  in  philosophy. 
No  one  has  won  so  much  for  the  kingdom  of  Ideas.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  own  system  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
ha£  overthrown  Locke,  Kant,  Hume,  and  the  so-called  philosophy 
of  common  sense.      He  shows  us  that  only  by  the  study  of  mcta- 
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Sffimi.  physics  can  wc  get  rid  of  mcLiphysics,  .ind  that  those  who  ai 

itmoouc-       theory  most  opposed  to  ihem  arc  in  fact  roost  entirely  and  hope- 
"°"-  Icssly  ensbvcd  by  them:    'die  relncn    Physikcr  sind    nut  dit 

Thiere,'  The  disciple  of  Kegel  will  hardly  become  the  slait  of 
any  other  system -inukcr.  What  Bacon  seems  to  promise  him  lit 
will  find  realized  in  tJic  great  Gcrnian  thinker,  an  emancipation 
nearly  complete  from  the  influences  of  the  scholastic  losic. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  arc  least  disposed  to  become  the  votanrs 
of  Hegclianism  nevertheless  recognize  in  his  system  a  new  logic 
supplying  a  variety  of  instruments  and  methods  hitherto  unem- 
ployed. We  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  him  in  assimiblinf 
the  natural  order  of  human  thought  with  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, and  still  less  in  identifying  both  with  the  divine  idea  or 
nature.  But  wc  may  acknowledge  that  the  great  thinker  has 
thrown  a  light  on  many  parts  of  human  knowledge,  and  has 
solved  many  difficulties.  Wc  cannot  receive  his  doctrine  ofoppo- 
sitcs  as  the  last  word  of  philosophy,  but  still  we  may  regard  ii  as 
a  very  important  ContribuUon  to  logic.  We  cannot  afKrni  that 
words  have  no  meaning  when  taken  out  of  their  connexion  in  the 
history  of  thought.  But  we  recognize  that  their  meaning  is  to 
a  great  extent  due  to  association,  and  to  their  correlation  with  one 
another.  We  sec  the  advantage  of  viewing  in  the  concrete  what 
mankind  regard  only  in  the  abstract.  There  is  much  10  be  saiJ 
for  his  faith  or  conviction,  that  Cod  is  immanent  in  the  world,— 
within  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  beyond  it.  It  was 
natural  that  he  himself,  like  a  prophet  of  old.  should  regard  the 
philosophy  which  he  had  invented  as  the  voice  of  God  in  man. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  he  conceived  himself  as 
creating  God  in  thought.  He  "as  the  servant  of  bis  own  ideas 
and  not  the  master  of  them.  The  philosophy  of  history  and  lh< 
history  of  philosophy  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  him.  He  has  done  more  to  explain  Creek  thought  than  all 
other  writers  put  together.  Many  ideas  of  development,  evo- 
lution, reciprocity,  which  have  become  the  symbols  of  another 
school  of  thinkers  may  be  traced  to  hb  speculations.  In  thi 
theology  and  philosophy  of  England  as  well  as  of  Germany,  1 
also  in  the  lighter  literature  of  both  countries,  there  arc  alwayi 
appearing  'fragments  of  the  great  banquet'  of  HcgeL 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Theodorus.  Theaetetus.  Socrates. 

An  Eleatic  Stranger,  whom  Theodoras  and  Theaetetus  bring  with  them« 
The  younger  Socrates,  who  is  a  silent  auditor. 

^h.      TTieodorus,  Here  we  are,  Socrates,  true  to  our  agreement  So^kut. 

^^  of  yesterday;  and  we  bring  with  us  a  stranger  from  Elea,  Theodokus, 

who   is   a  disciple  of    Parmenides  and   Zeno,   and  a   true  Socrates. 

philosopher.  Th«  ^"^^ 

,  ,  ,    rm         -I  «  Stranger,  who 

Socrates,  Is  he  not  rather  a  god,  Theodorus,  who  comes  to  u  intnxiuced 

us  in  the  disguise  of  a  stranger?     For  Homer  says  that  all  hy Theodorus, 

the  gods,  and  especially  the  god  of  strangers,  are  companions  Socrates  for 

of  the  meek  and  just,  and  visit  the  good  and  evil  among  men.  «»mc  ctom- 

*^  examining 

And  may  not  your  companion  be  one  of  those  higher  powers,  deity ;  and 

a  cross-examining  deity,  who  has  come  to  spy  out  our  weak-  ^'[^'^"[^ 

ness  in  argument,  and  to  cross-examine  us?  that,  though 

Theod,  Nay,  Socrates,  he  is  not  one  of  the  disputatious  r°\*«°**'^'' 

^ '  '  ^  ^  *^  15  at  any  rate 

sort  —  he  is  too  good  for  that.     And,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  a  divine  man. 
a  god  at  all ;  but  divine  he  certainly  is,  for  this  is  a  title 
which  I  should  give  to  all  philosophers. 

Soc.  Capital,  my  friend!  and  I  may  add  that  they  are 
almost  as  hard  to  be  discerned  as  the  gods.  For  the  true 
philosophers,  and  such  as  are  not  merely  made  up  for  the 
occasion,  appear  in  various  forms  unrecognized  by  the 
ignorance  of  men,  and  they  *  hover  about  cities,'  as  Homer 
declares,  looking  from  above  upon  human  life ;  and  some 
think  nothing  of  them,  and  others  can  never  think  enough ; 
and  sometimes  they  appear  as  statesmen,  and  sometimes  as 
sophists ;  and  then,  again,  to  many  they  seem  to  be  no  better 
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Sophist. 

Socrates, 

Thkoix>rur, 

Strancrk. 

A  question  is 
put  to  him : 
Are  the 
Bophiht, 
statesman, 
and  philoso- 
pher diflerent, 
■or  the  same  ? 


The  stranger 
may  either 
speak  at 
length  or 
adopt  the 
method  of 
question 
and  answer. 


than  madmen.     I  should  like  to  ask  our  Eleatic  friend,  if  he 
would  tell  us,  what  is  thought  about  them  in  Italy,  and  to  2i| 
whom  the  terms  are  applied. 

Th€0(L  What  terms? 

Soc.  Sophist,  statesman,  philosopher. 

Theod.  What  is  your  difficulty  about  them,  and  what  made 
you  ask? 

Soc,  I  want  to  know  whether  by  his  countrymen  they  are 
regarded  as  one  or  two ;  or  do  they,  as  the  names  are  three, 
distinguish  also  three  kinds,  and  assign  one  to  each  name? 

Theod,  I  dare  say  that  the  Stranger  will  not  object  to 
discuss  the  question.     What  do  you  say.  Stranger? 

Stranj^er,  I  am  far  from  objecting,  Theodonis,  nor  have  I 
any  difficulty  in  replying  tliat  by  us  they  are  regarded  as 
three.  But  to  define  precisely  the  nature  of  each  of  them  is 
by  no  means  a  slight  or  easy  task. 

Thcod,  You  have  haj)pened  to  light,  Socrates,  almost  on 
the  very  question  which  we  were  asking  our  friend  before  we 
came  hither,  and  he  excused  himself  to  us,  as  he  does  now  to 
you;  although  he  admitted  that  the  matter  had  been  fully 
discussed,  and  that  he  remembered  the  answer. 

Soc,  Then  do  not,  Stranger,  deny  us  the  first  favour  which 
we  ask  of  you :  1  am  sure  that  you  will  not,  and  therefore 
I  shall  only  beg  of  you  to  say  whether  you  like  and  are 
accustomed  to  make  a  long  oration  on  a  subject  which  you 
want  to  explain  to  another,  or  to  proceed  by  the  method  of 
question  and  answer.  I  remember  hearing  a  very  noble 
discussion  in  which  Parmenides  employed  the  latter  of  the 
two  methods,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years '. 

Sir.  I  prefer  to  talk  with  another  when  he  responds 
pleasantly,  and  is  light  in  hand;  if  not,  I  would  rather 
have  my  own  say. 

Soc.  Any  one  of  the  present  company  will  respond  kindly 
to  you,  and  you  can  choose  whom  you  like  of  them ;  I  should 
recommend  you  to  take  a  young  person  —  Theaetetus,  for 
example  —  unless  you  have  a  preference  for  some  one  else. 

Sir.  I  feel  ashamed,  Socrates,  being  a  new-comer  into  your 
society,  instead  of  talking  a  little  and  hearing  others  talk,  to 

*  Cp.  Parm.,  137  ff. 
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k  spinning  out  a  long  soliloquy  or  address,  as  if  I  wanted  to 
off.  For  the  true  answer  will  certainly  be  a  very  long 
L  great  deal  longer  than  might  be  expected  frotn  such 
[a  short  and  simple  question.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear  that 
I  may  seem  rude  and  ungracious  if  I  refuse  your  courteous 
i  request,  especially  after  what  you  have  said.  For  I  certainly 
cannot  object  to  your  proposal,  that  Theaetetus  should 
respond,  having  already  conversed  with  hira  myself,  and 
being  recommended  by  you  to  take  him. 

Tluaetelus.  But  are  you  sure,  Stranger,  that  this  will  be 
quite  so  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  company  as  Socrates 
imagines? 

Str.  You  hear  them  applauding,  Tlieaetetus;  after  that, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Well  then,  1  am  to  argue 
with  you,  and  if  you  tire  of  the  argument,  you  may  complain 
of  your  friends  and  not  of  me, 

Thctut.  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  lire,  and  if  I  do,  I  shall 
get  my  friend  here,  young  Socrates,  the  namesake  of  ilie 
elder  Socrates,  to  help ;  he  is  about  ray  own  age,  and  my 
partner  at  the  gynmasium,  and  is  constantly  accustomed  to 
work  with  me. 

Str.  Very  good ;  you  cjin  decide  about  that  for  yourself  as 
we  proceed.  Meanwhile  you  and  I  will  begin  together  and 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Sophist,  first  of  the  three:  I 
should  like  you  to  make  out  what  be  is  and  bring  him  to 
light  in  a  discussion ;  for  at  present  we  are  only  agreed 
about  the  name,  but  of  the  thing 
name  possibly  you  have  one  noi 
we  ought  always  to  come  to  a 
thing  itself  in  terms  of  a  delinitii 
name  minus  the  definition.  Now 
we  are  investigating  is  not  easily  caught  or  defined 
world  has  long  ago  agreed,  that  if  great  subjei 
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hich  we  both  apply  the 
n  and  I  another ;  whereas 
understanding   about    the 
and  not  merely  about  the 
he  tribe  of  Sophists  which   J 
and  the  ' 
e  to  be  I 
adequately  treated,  tliey  must  be  studied  in  the  lesser  and  \ 
easier  instances  of  them  before  we  proceed  to  the  greatest  of 
all.     And  as  1  know  that  the  tribe  of  Sophists  is  troublesome 
and  hard  to  be  caught,  I  should  recommend  that  we  practise 
.  beforehand  the  method  which  is  to   be  applied  to  him  on 
mple  and  smaller  thing,    unless  you  can  suggest    a 
[IlKtler  way. 
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Stranger, 
Thbaetbtus. 


e.  g.  with 
the  angler. 


He  is  an  artist, 
and  all  art  is 
either  creative 
or  acquisitive. 


The  method  of  dichotomy. 

Jlieaet,  Indeed  1  cannot. 

Str,  Then  suppose  that  we  work  out  some  lesser  example 
which  will  be  a  pattern  of  the  greater? 

Theaet.  Good. 

Str.  What  is  there  which  is  well  known  and  not  great,  and 
is  yet  as  susceptible  of  definition  as  any  larger  thing?  Shall 
I  say  an  angler?  He  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  not  a  very 
interesting  or  important  person. 

Thfoct,  He  is  not. 

Str,  Yet  I  suspect  that  he  will  furnish  us  with  the  sort  of  i\\ 
definition  and  line  of  enquiry  which  we  want. 

Tfuaet,  Very  good. 

Str,  Let  us  begin  by  asking  whether  he  is  a  man  having 
art  or  not  having  art,  but  some  other  power. 

Theaet,  He  is  clearly  a  man  of  art. 

Str,  And  of  arts  there  are  two  kinds? 

Theaet,  What  are  they? 

Str,  There  is  agriculture,  and  the  tending  of  mortal 
creatures,  and  the  art  of  constructing  or  moulding  vessels, 
and  there  is  the  art  of  imitation  —  all  these  may  be  appropri- 
ately called  by  a  single  name. 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean?     And  what  is  the  name? 

Str,  He  who  brings  into  existence  something  that  did  not 
exist  before  is  said  to  be  a  producer,  and  that  which  is 
brought  into  existence  is  said  to  be  produced. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str,  And  all  the  arts  which  were  just  now  mentioned  are 
characterized  by  this  power  of  producing? 

Theaet.  They  are. 

Str.  Then  let  us  sum  them  up  under  the  name  of  pro- 
ductive or  creative  art. 

Theaet,  Very  good. 

Str.  Next  follows  the  whole  class  of  learning  and  cog- 
nition ;  then  conies  trade,  fighting,  hunting.  And  since  none 
of  these  produces  anything,  but  is  only  engaged  in  conquering 
by  word  or  deed,  or  in  preventing  others  from  conquering, 
things  which  exist  and  have  been  already  produced  —  in  each 
and  all  of  these  branches  there  appears  to  be  an  art  which 
may  be  called  actjuisitive. 

Theaet.  Yes,  that  is  the  proper  name. 
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^^  Str.  Seeing,    then,    ihal  all  ans  are  either  acquisitive  or 

&)MiU 

creative,  in  which  class  shall  we  place  llie  alt  of  the  angler? 

STMMIUL 

Theael.   Clearly  in  the  acquisitive  class. 

Sir.  And  the  acquisitive  may  be  subdivided  into  two  pans : 

TbE  iBgla  l> 

Bbc|>l««l 

in  Ibe  Kquiu- 

there  is  exchange,  which  is  voluntary  and  is  effected  by  gifts. 

hire,  ptirchase ;   and  the  other  part  of  acquisitive,  which  takes 

li..clii«. 

by  force  of  word  or  deed,  may  be  termed  conquest? 

Theaet.  That  is  implied  in  what  has  been  said. 

(=«ch,ng.) 

Sir.  And  may  not  conquest  be  again  subdiviiled? 

...fordblcl* 

Theoft.  How? 

""■■'""'■ 

Str.  Open  force  may  be  called  fighting,  and  secret  force 

ConquBI 
iiopin 

may  have  the  general  name  of  hunting? 

(-  lithlinD 

Theaet.  Yes. 

1=  hiuHing). 

Str.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  art  of  hunting  should 

not  be  further  divided. 

Theaet.  How  would  you  make  the  division? 

Sir.  Into  the  hunting  of  linng  and  of  lifeless  prey. 

Then  b  hum. 

Tluael.  Yes,  if  both  kinds  exist. 

idgoroniMh, 

to       Sir.  Of  course  iliey  exist;  but  the  hunting  after  lifeless 

le-pnsy; 

things  having  no  special  name,  except  some  sorts  of  diving. 

and  other  smaU  matters,  may  be  omitted ;  the  hunting  after 

living  things  may  be  called  animal  hunting. 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Sir.  And  animal  hunting  may  be  truly  said  to  have  two 

tl«fcrt«r 

divisions,  land-animal   hunting,  which  has  many  kinds  and 

(Delude  <he 

names,    and    water-animal    hunting,   or    the    hunting  after 

Und  ulu»l. 

udorMler 

TTuaet.  True. 

^r.  And  of  swimming  animals,  one  class  lives  on  the  wing 

and  the  other  in  the  water? 

»in«  or  U.  Ihc 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

.SV/-.  Fowling  Ls  the  general  term  under  which  the  hunting 

fc-lBhUBU 

of  all  birds  is  included. 

llic  AthctlBMI 

Theaet.  True. 

itK  laim. 

Str.  The  hunting  of  animals  who  live  in  the  water  has  the 

general  name  of  fishing. 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  And  this  sort  of  hunting  may  be  further  divided  also 

ThcniR 

into  two  principal  kinds? 

twp  kimh 
••rfabini— 

Tluatt.  What  are  they? 
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The  angler  hooked. 


Sophist, 

Stranger, 
Theartktus. 

filing  with 
enclosures  and 
by  striking. 


There  is 
striking  by 
day,  and 
striking  by 
night:  the 
former  is 
culled 
barbing. 


Barbing  is  of 
two  kinds, — 
spearing  and 

ANGLING. 


Recapitn- 
lation. 


Sir,  There  is  one  kind  which  takes  them  in  nets,  another 
which  takes  them  by  a  blow. 

Theaet  What  do  you  mean,  and  how  do  you  distinguish 
them? 

Str  As  to  the  first  kind  —  all  that  surrounds  and  encloses 
anything  to  prevent  egress,  may  be  rightly  called  an  enclosure. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Sir  For  which  reason  twig  baskets,  casting-nets,  nooses, 
creels,  and  the  like  may  all  be  termed  *  enclosures '  ? 

Theaei,  True. 

Sir,  And  therefore  this  first  kind  of  capture  may  be  called 
by  us  capture  with  enclosures,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

ThcaeL  Yes. 

Sir,  The  other  kind,  which  is  practised  by  a  blow  with 
hooks  and  three-pronged  spears,  when  summed  up  under 
one  name,  may  be  called  striking,  unless  you,  Theaetetus, 
can  find  some  better  name? 

Theaet,  Never  mind  the  name  —  what  you  suggest  will  do 
very  well. 

Sir  There  is  one  mode  of  striking,  which  is  done  at  night, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  fire,  and  is  by  the  hunters  themselves 
called  firing,  or  spearing  by  firelight. 

Theaet,  True. 

Sir.  And  the  fishing  by  day  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  barbing,  because  the  spears,  too,  are  barbed  at  the  point. 

Theaet.  Yes,  that  is  the  term. 

Sir,  Of  this  barb-fishing,  that  which  strikes  the  fish  who  is 
below  from  above  is  called  spearing,  because  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  three-pronged  spears  are  mostly  used. 

Theaet.  Yes,  it  is  often  called  so. 

Str.  Then  now  there  is  only  one  kind  remaining. 

Theaet.  What  is  that? 

Str.  When  a  hook  is  used,  and   the  fish  is  not  struck  in 
any  chance  part  of  his  body,  as  he  is  with  the  spear,  but  only 
about  the  head  and  mouth,  and  is  then  drawn  out  from  below 
upwards  with  reeds  and  rods: — What  is  the  right  name  of  2 
that  mode  of  fishing,  Theaetetus? 

Theaet.  I  suspect  that  we  have  now  discovered  the  object 
of  our  search. 

Str.  Then  now  you  and  I  have  come  to  an  understanding 


Thf  fiffinilUs  of  thf  Sophist, 

not  only  about  the  name  of  the  angler's  art,  but  about  the   S^kkt 
definition  of  the  thing  itself.     One  half  of  all  art  was  acquisi-   Stmnum 
tive  —  half  of  the  acquisitive  art  was  conquest  or  taking  by  '^*'""'" 
force,   half  of  this   was  hunting,  and   half  of    hunting  was 
hunting  animals,  half  of  this  was  hunting  water  animals  —  of 
this  again,  the  under  half   was  fishing,   half  of  fishing  was 
striking ;  a  part  of  striking  was  fishing  with  a  barb,  and  one 
half  of  this  again,  being  the  kind  which  strikes  with  a  hook 
and  draws  the  fish  from  below  upwards,  is  the  art  which  we 
have  been  seeking,  and  which  from  the  nalure  of  the  operation 
is  ilenotetl  angling  or  drawing  up  [aa-'iakitvritii],  avaa-naaBat). 
Theatt.  The    result  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  brought 


Sir.  And  now,  following  this  pattern,  let  us  endeavour  to  ^ 
find  out  what  a  Sophist  is.  " 

Theaet.  By  all  means. 

Sir.  The  first  question  about  the  angler  was,  whether  he   i 
was  a  skilled  artist  or  unskilled?  ' 

neaet.  True.  ( 

Sir,  And    shall    we    call    our  new    friend    unskilled,  or  a 
thorouRh  master  of  his  craft? 

Thtaet.  Certainly  not  unskilled,  for  his  name,  as,  indeed, 
you  imply,  must  surely  express  his  nature. 

Str.  Then  he  must  be  sup|)osed  to  have  some  art. 

TTieaet.  What  art? 

I     Str.   By  heaven,  they  are  cousins!    tl  never  occurred  to  us. 
"Hifael.  Who  are  cousins? 
Str.  The  angler  and  the  Sophist. 
Tkeaft.   In  what  way  are  they  related? 
Str.  They  both  appear  to  me  to  be  hunters.  s 

Tkeaet.   How  the  Sophist?     Of  the  other  we  have  spoken.     \ 
Sir.  You  remember  our  division  of  hunting,  into  hunting  i 
after  swimming  animals  and  land  animals?  ' 

Tf>r«fl.  Yes. 

Str.  And  you  remember  tliat  we  subdivided  the  swimming 
I  And  left  (he  land  animals,  saying  that  there  were  many  kinds 
tof  them? 

Thenel.  Certainly. 

Sir.  Thus  far,   then,   the  Sophist  and  the  angler,  starting 
n  the  art  of  acquiring,  take  the  same  road? 
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'Unsavoury  comparisons* 


Sophist. 

Stkangbr, 
Theabtbtus. 

The  angler 
goes  to  the 
riven  and  to 
the  sea :  the 
Sophist  to 
the  broad 
meadow-lands 
of  youth. 


Hunting  on 
land  is  of 
tame  and  of 
wikl  animals. 


Under  tame 
animals  man 
is  included. 


Tame  animals 
are  hunted 
with  violence, 
or  by  per- 
suasion. 


Persuasion 
is  public  or 
priv.ite. 


Tlic  hunter 
in  private 
brin)^  Kifts, 
like  the 


Theaet  So  it  would  appear. 

Str,  Their  paths  diverge  when  they  reach  the  art  of  animal 
hunting;  the  one  going  to  the  sea-shore,  and  to  the  riven 
and  to  the  lakes,  and  angling  for  the  animals  which  are  in 
them. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str,  While  the  other  goes  to  land  and  water  of  another 
sort  —  rivers  of  wealth  and  broad  meadow-lands  of  generous 
youth;  and  he  also  is  intending  to  take  the  animals  which 
are  in  them. 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Str,  Of  hunting  on  land  there  are  two  principal  divisions. 

Theaet,  What  are  they? 

Str,  One  is  the  hunting  of  tame,  and  the  other  of  wild 
animals. 

Theaet,  But  are  tame  animals  ever  hunted? 

Str,  Yes,  if  you  include  man  under  tame  animals.  But  if 
you  like  you  may  say  that  there  are  no  tame  animals,  or  that, 
if  there  are,  man  is  not  among  them ;  or  you  may  say  that 
man  is  a  tame  animal  but  is  not  hunted  —  you  .shall  decide 
which  of  these  alternatives  you  prefer. 

Tlieaet,  I  should  say,  Stranger,  that  man  is  a  tame  animal, 
and  I  admit  that  he  is  hunted. 

Str,  I'hen  let  as  divide  the  hunting  of  tame  animals  into 
two  parts. 

Theaet,   How  shall  we  make  the' division? 

Str,  Let  us  define  piracy,  man-stealing,  tyranny,  the  whole 
military  art,  by  one  name,  as  hunting  with  violence. 

Theaet.  Very  good. 

Sir,  Ikit  the  art  of  the  lawyer,  of  the  popular  orator,  and 
the  art  of  conversation  may  be  called  in  one  word  the  art  of 
persuasion. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  of  persuasion,  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  kinds? 

Theaet.  What  are  they? 

Str.  One  is  private,  and  the  other  public. 

Theaet.  Yes ;   each  of  them  forms  a  class. 

Str.  And  of  private  hunting,  one  sort  receives  hire,  and  the 
other  brings  gifts. 

Theaet.   I  do  not  understand  you. 


The  Sophist  in  another  line  of  descent. 


rvec!  the  manner  in  which  s^fhhi 


I  those  whom  they  '""T- 


Str.  You  seem  never  to  have  i 
lovers  hunt. 

Tltearl.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Str.  I  mean  that  they  lavish   gifts  ( 
hunt  in  addition  to  other  inducements. 

TluMt.  Most  true. 

Str.  Let  us  admit  this,  then,  to  be  the  amatory  art. 

Theart.   Certainly. 

Str.  But  that  sort  of  hireUng  whose  conversation  is  pleasing  i 

and  who  baits  his  hook  only  with  pleasure  and  exacts  nothing   ' 

but  his  maintenance  in  return,  we  should  all,  if  I  am  not  mis-  J 

33  taken,  describe  as  possessing  flattery  or  an  art  of  making   ' 

things  pleasant. 

TTicaet.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  that  sort,  which  professes  to  form  acquaintances 
only  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  demands  a  reward  in  the 
shape  of  money,  may  be  fairly  called  by  another  name? 

Theatt.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And  what  is  the  name?     Will  you  tell  me? 

Theael.  It  is  ob\-ious  enough ;  for  I  believe  that  we  have  i 
discovered  the  Sophist :  which  is,  as  1  conceive,  the  proper  ' 
name  for  the  class  described. 

Str.  Then  now,  Theaetetus,  his  art  may  be  traced  aa  a  1 
branch  of  the  appropriative '.acquisitive family  —  which  hums  '' 
animals, —  Udng  —  land  —  tame  animals;  which  hunts  man, 
—  privately  —  fur  hire, —  taking  money  in  exchange  —  having 
the  semblance  of  education;  and  this  is  termed  Sophistry, 
and  is  a  hunt  after  young  men  of  wealth  and  rank  —  such 
"^JB  the  conclusion. 

Theeut.  Just  so. 

Str.  Let  us  take  another  branch  of  his  genealogy ;  for  he  1 
■fe  a  professor  of  a  great  and  many-sided  an  ;  and  if  we  look  ' 
■  back  at  what  has  preceded  we  see  that  he  presents  another 
nspeci,  besides  that  of  which  we  are  sp>eaking. 
ft.  In  what  respect? 
If.  Tliere  were  two  sorts  of  acquisitive  art;  the  one  con-  i 

mcd  with  hunting,  the  other  with  exchange.  ' 

Tfuatt.  There  were.  c 

'  Oniilting  ^-Ei/iOTiJCiyc  am!  jriio6r!pla(. 
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TIu  food  of  the  body  and  the  food  of  the  soul. 


Stranckr, 
Thbabtbtus. 

and  the  latter 
partly  giving, 
partly  selling. 


The  seller 
may  sell  his 
own  produc- 
tions, or  ex- 
change those 
of  others:  the 
exchanger 
may  be  a 
retailer  or  a 
merchant. 


The  merchant 
may  sell  food 
for  the  body 
or  food  for 
the  soul. 


The  latter 
may  be  sup- 
plied by  the 
art  of  dis- 


Str,  And  of  the  art  of  exchange  there  are  two  divisions, 
the  on^  of  giving,  and  the  other  of  selling. 

Theaet,  Let  us  assume  that. 

Sir,  Next,  we  will  suppose  the  art  of  selling  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts. 

Thea^t,  How? 

Str,  There  is  one  part  which  is  distinguished  as  the  sale  of 
a  man's  own  productions ;  another,  which  is  the  exchange  of 
the  works  of  others. 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  is  not  that  part  of  exchange  which  takes  place  in 
the  city,  being  about  half  of  the  whole,  termed  retailing? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Str,  And  that  which  exchanges  the  goods  of  one  city  for 
those  of  another  by  selling  and  buying  is  the  exchange  of  the 
merchant? 

Theaet,  To  be  sure. 

Str,  And  you  are  aware  that  this  exchange  of  the  merchant 
is  of  two  kinds :  it  is  partly  concerned  with  food  for  the  use 
of  the  body,  and  partly  with  the  food  of  the  soul  which  is 
bartered  and  received  in  exchange  for  money. 

Tfieaet.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  You  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  food  for 
the  soul ;  the  other  kind  you  surely  understand. 

Tht'iiet.  Yes. 

Str.  Take  masic  in  general  and  painting  and  marionette 
playing  and  many  other  things,  which  are  purchased  in  one  22 
city,  and  carried  away  and  sold  in  another  —  wares  of  the  soul 
which  are  hawked  about  either  for  the  .sake  of  instruction  or 
amusement; — may  not  he  who  takes  them  about  and  sells 
them  he  quite  as  truly  called  a  merchant  as  he  who  sells 
meats  and  drinks? 

Theatt.  To  be  .sure  he  may. 

Sir.  And  would  you  not  call  by  the  same  name  him  who 
buys  up  knowledge  and  goes  about  from  city  to  city  ex- 
changing his  wares  for  money?  ' 

Theaet.  Certainly  I  .should. 

Str.  Of  this  merchandise  of  the  soul,  may  not  one  part  ht 
fairly  termed  the  art  of  display?  And  there  is  another  part 
which  is  certainly  not  less  ridiculous,  but  being  a  trade  in 


A   third  uppea 


of  rlu-   Sophist. 


nes, —  one  deacriplive  [^^'T'"' 
,  and  the  other  of  the   icminc 


fcaming    muM    be    tailed    by    sorr 
matter? 

Theiitt.  Certainty. 

Sir.  The  latter  should  have  Iwc 
of  thf  sate  of  the  knowledge  of  v 
sale  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Theact.  Of  course. 

Sir.  'I"he  name  of  art -seller  corresponds  well  enough  to  the   TtniradoU 
latter;  but  you  must  try  and  tell  me  the  name  of  the  oilier.       ^^^^  ^ 

Tlifatl.   He  must  be  the  Sophist,  whom  we  are  seeking;    ihe-uitior 
no  other  name  can  possibly  be  right,  S.!I^st.  * 

Sir.  No  other ;  and  so  this  trader  in  virtue  again  turns 
out  to  be  our  friend  the  Sophist,  whose  art  may  now  be 
[raced  from  the  art  of  acquisition  through  ex(:hange,  trade, 
merchandise,  to  a  merchandise  of  the  soul  which  is  concerned 
with  speech  and  ihe  knowledge  of  virtue, 

TAtaef.  Quite  true. 

Sir.  And  tlicrc  may  be  a  ihrrd  reappearance  of  him; — for  TheB=phi.t 
he  may  have  settled  down  in  acity,  and  may  fabricate  as  well   !,"'i|^^'^^„5^„'| 
as  buy  diese  same  wares,  intending  to  live  by  selling  tliem,  hii  wa™ 
and  he  would  still  be  called  a  Sophist? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Sir.  Then  that  part  of  the  acquisitive  art  which  exchanges, 
and  of  exchange  which  either  sells  a  man's  own  productions 
or  retails  those  of  others,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  either 
way  sells  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  you  would  again  term 
Sophistry? 

Tkeaet.  I  must,  if  I  am  to  keep  pace  with  the  argument. 

Sir.  I,el  us  consider  once  more  whether  there  may  nol  be  AfrHhiun 
yet  another  aspect  of  sophistrj-. 

Tlitaet.  What  is  it? 

Str.  In  the  acquisitive  there  was  a  subdivision  of  the  com-  Thcfighring 
bative  or  lighting  an.  Ihl"raito'-' 

Tlieael.  There  was.  .iv°  %,.d  i. 

Str.  Perhaps  we  had  better  divide  it.  '"[1^1=™ 

Theafl.  What  shall  be  ihe  rli\'isit>ns?  conKniioui. 

Str.  There  shall  be  one  division  of  the  competitive,  and 
another  of  the  pugnacious. 

Thaiet.  Very  good. 

Sir.  That  part  of  the  pugnacious  which  is  a  contest  of 
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Eristic. 


Sfiphut 

Stranger, 
Theaetetus. 

Contention  is 
either  of  bodily 
strength,  or  of 
words,     llie 
latter  is  con- 
troversy, 
which  b  also 
of  two  kinds, 
public  (foren- 
sic) and 
private 
(disputation). 


Disputation, 
when  pro- 
ceeding by 
rules  of  art, 
\s  called  ar- 
gumentation ; 
and  this  either 
wa<ites  or 
makes  money. 


bodily  strength  may  be  properly  called  by  some  such  name  as 
violent. 

TTieaet,  True. 

Sir,  And  when  the  war  is  one  of  words,  it  may  be  termed 
controversy? 

Jlieaet  Yes. 

Sir,  And  controversy  may  be  of  two  kinds. 

The(ut,  What  are  they  ? 

Sir,  When  long  speeches  are  answered  by  long  speeches, 
and  there  is  public  discussion  about  the  just  and  unjust,  that 
is  forensic  controversy. 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Str.  And  there  is  a  private  sort  of  controversy,  which  is  cut 
up  into  questions  and  answers,  and  this  is  conunonly  called 
disputation  ? 

Thcact,  Yes,  that  is  the  name. 

Sir.  And  of  disputation,  that  sort  which  is  only  a  discus- 
sion about  contracts,  and  is  carried  on  at  random,  and 
without  rules  of  art,  is  recognized  by  the  reasoning  faculty 
to  be  a  distinct  class,  but  has  hitherto  had  no  distinctive 
name,  and  does  not  deserve  to  receive  one  from  us. 

Thcact,  No ;  for  the  different  sorts  of  it  are  too  minute  and 
heterogeneous. 

Str.  Hut  that  which  proceeds  by  rules  of  art  to  dispute 
about  justice  and  injustice  in  their  own  nature,  and  about 
things  in  general,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  argumen- 
tation (Eristic)? 

Thcaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  of  argumentation,  one  sort  wastes  money,  and 
the  other  makes  money. 

Thcad.  Very  true. 

Str.  Suppose  we  try  and  give  to  each  of  these  two  classes 
a  name. 

Theact.  Let  us  do  so. 

Str.  I  should  say  that  the  habit  which  leads  a  man  to 
neglect  his  own  affairs  for  the  pleasure  of  conversation,  of 
which  the  style  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  majority  of 
his  hearers,  may  be  fairly  termed  loquacity:  such  is  my 
opinion. 

Theact,  That  is  the  common  name  for  it. 


of    S^fkut. 


Tkc  Sof/iist  reappears  for  the  fourth  time. 

I  Str.  But  nuw  who  the  other  is,  who  makes  money 

livate  disputation,  it  is  your  turn  to  say. 

I  Tkeael.  There  is  only  one  true  answer:   he  is  ihe  wonderful 

,  of  whom  wc  are  in  pursuit,  and  who  reappears  ayain  ""^ 
r  ihe  fourth  lime.  i>  Uh 

'r.  Yes,  and  with  a  fresh  pedigree,  (or  he  is  the  money-  **"  ^ 
Liig  species    of   the    Eristic,  disputatious,   controversial, 
lacious,  combative,  acquisitive  family,  as  the  argument 
s  already  pro^'cn. 
'  neaet.  Certainly. 

I  Str.  How  true  was  the  observation  that  he  was  a  many- 
Mcd  animal,  and  not  to  be  caught  with  one  hand,  as  they 


Theaet.  Then  you  must  catch  him  with  two. 

Str.  Yes,  we  must,  if  we  can.     And  therefore  let  us  try   apiiiLih- 
another  track  in  our  pursuit  of  him :    You  are  aware  that   '';"''  ■ 
there    are    certain    menial    occupations  which  have    names  ufdividing 
among  ser%-ants?  I^J;^ 

Theaet.  Yes,  there  are  many  such :  which  of  tliem  do  you 
mean? 

Str.  1  mean  such  as  siftin;^.  straining,  winnowing,  tlircsliing '. 

Theaet.  Certainly, 

Sir.  And  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  more, 
such  as  carding,  spinning,  adjusting  tlie  warp  and  llie 
woof :  and  thousands  of  similar  expressions  ore  used  in  the 
arts. 

Theaet.  Of  what  are  they  to  be  patterns,  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  them  all  ? 

Str.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  there  is  implied  a  notion  of  Ti»««a(fcrd 

Theaet.  Yes.  otdiKiming, 

Str.  Then  if,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  one  art  which  in- 
cludes all  of  them,  ought  not  that  art  to  have  one  name? 
Theaet.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  art? 
Str,  The  art  of  discerning  or  discriminating. 
Theiiet.   Very  good. 

Str.  Think  whether  you  cannot  divide  this. 
Theaet.   I  should  have  to  think  a  long  while. 
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The  impartiality  of  dialectic. 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thkaktetus. 

which  either 
separates  like 
from  like,  or 
the  better 
from  the 
worse. 

In  the  latter 
case  it  \s  called 
purification. 


Purification 
is  of  bodies 
animate 
(which  may 
be  internal 
or  external), 
and  of  bodies 
inanimate: 
the  latter  sort 
has  ridiculous 
names  ap- 
plied to  it. 


Rut  scientific 
methofl  ig- 
nores dis- 
tinctions of 
high  and  low. 


Str,  In  all  the  previously  named  processes  either  like  has 
been  separated  from  like  or  the  better  from  the  worse. 

Theaet.  I  see  now  what  you  mean. 

Str,  There  is  no  name  for  the  first  kind  of  separation ;  of 
the  second,  which  throws  away  the  worse  and  preserves  the 
better,  I  do  know  a  name. 

T/ieaet,  What  is  it? 

Str,  Every  discernment  or  discrimination  of  that  kind,  as 
I  have  observed,  is  called  a  purification. 

Theaet,  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  expression. 

Str,  And  any  one  may  see  that  purification  is  of  two 
kinds. 

Theaet,  Perhaps  so,  if  he  were  allowed  time  to  think ;  but 
I  do  not  see  at  this  moment. 

Str,  There  are  many  purifications  of  bodies  which  may 
with  propriety  be  comprehended  under  a  single  name. 

Theaet,  What  are  they,  and  what  is  their  name? 

Str,  There  is  the  purification  of  Uving  bodies  in  their  22 
inward  and  in  their  outward  parts,  of  which  the  former  is 
duly  effected  by  medicine  and  gymnastic,  the  latter  by  the 
not  very  dignified  art  of  the  bath-man;  and  there  is  the 
purification  of  inanimate  substances  —  to  this  tlie  arts  of 
fulling  and  of  furbishing  in  general  attend  in  a  number 
of  minute  particulars,  having  a  variety  of  names  which  are 
thought  ridiculous. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ar^  thought  ridi- 
culous, Theaetetus ;  but  then  the  dialectical  art  never  con- 
siders whether  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  purge  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  sponge,  and 
has  not  more  interest  in  the  one  than  in  the  other;  her 
endeavour  is  to  know  what  is  and  is  not  kindred  in  all  arts, 
with  a  view  to  the  ac(]uisition  of  intelligence;  and  having 
this  in  view,  she  honours  them  all  alike,  and  when  she 
makes  comparisons,  she  counts  one  of  them  not  a  whit  more 
ridiculous  than  another;  nor  does  she  esteem  him  who 
adduces  as  his  example  of  hunting,  the  general's  art,  at  all 
more  decorous  than  another  who  cites  that  of  the  vermin- 
destroyer,  but  only  as  the  greater  pretender  of  the  two. 
And  as  to  your  question  concerning  the  name  which  was  to 
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comprehend  all  these  arts  of  purification,  whether  of  animate  Sopkut. 
or  inanimate  bodies,  the  art  of  dialectic  is  in  no  wise  par-  stranger, 
ticular  about  fine  words,  if  she  may  be  only  allowed  to  have  Thkabtbtus. 
a  general  name  for  all  other  purifications,  binding  them  up 
together  and  separating  them  off  from  the   purification  of 
the  soul  or  intellect.     For  this  is  the  purification  at  which  There  is  also 
she  wants  to  arrive,  and  this  we  should  understand   to   be  of^t^^L™* 
her  aim. 

Theaet,  Yes,  I  understand ;  and  I  agree  that  tHere  are  two 
sorts  of  purification,  and  that  one  of  them  is  concerned  with 
the  soul,  and  that  there  is  another  which  is  concerned  with 
the  body. 

Sir,  Excellent ;  and  now  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  try  to  divide  further  the  first  of  the  two. 

Theaet,  Whatever  line  of  division  you  suggest,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  assist  you. 

Sir.  Do  we  admit  that  virtue  is  distinct  from  vice  in  the 
soul? 

Theaet  Certainly. 

Sir,  And  purification  was  to  leave  the  good  and  to  cast  Purification 
out  whatever  is  bad ?  *****  ^, 

away  evils. 

Theaet  True. 

Str,  Then  any  taking  away  of  evil  from  the  soul  may  be 
properly  called  purification? 

Theaet  Yes. 

Str.  And  in  the  soul  there  are  two  kinds  of  evil. 

Tliea4:t  What  are  they? 

Str.  The  one  may  be  compared  to  disease  in  the  body,  the  There  are  two 
other  to  deformity.  ^X"!^ 

TTieaet.  I  do  not  understand.  easeordis- 

Str,  Perhaps  you  have  never  reflected  that   disease   and  ^^^ 
discord  are  the  same.  or  want  of 

Theaet.  To  this,  again,  I  know  not  what  I. should  reply.         "measure; 

Str.  Do  you  not  conceive  discord  to  be  a  dissolution  of 
kindred  elements,  originating  in  some  disagreement? 

Theaet  JiLst  that. 

Str,  And  is  deformity  anything  but  the  want  of  measure, 
which  is  always  unsightly? 

Theaet,  Exactly. 

Str.  And    do   we    not   see   that   opinion   is   opposed   to 
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Analogy  in  the  remedial  arts. 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thkaktktus, 


and  two 
corresponding 
evtls  of  the 
soul. — vice 
and  igno- 
rance. 


The  arts 
which  take 
away  the 
evils  of  the 
body  arc 


desire,  pleasure  to  anger,  reason  to  pain,  and  that  all  these 
elements  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  souls  of  bad 
men? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  yet  they  must  all  be  akin? 

Theaet.  Of  course. 

Str,  Then  we  shall  be  right  in  calling  vice  a  discord  and 
disease  of  the  soul? 

Thcact,  Most  true. 

Str,  And  when  things  having  motion,  and  aiming  at  an 
appointed  mark,  continually  miss  their  aim  and  glance  aside, 
shall  we  say  that  this  is  the  effect  of  symmetry  among  them, 
or  of  the  want  of  symmetry? 

Theaet,  Clearly  of  the  want  of  symmetry. 

Str,  But  surely  we  know  that  no  soul  is  voluntarily  ig- 
norant of  anything? 

Tfiea^t,  Certainly  not. 

Str,  And  what  is  ignorance  but  the  aberration  of  a  mind 
which  is  bent  on  truth,  and  in  which  the  process  of  under- 
standing is  perverted? 

Theaet,  True. 

Str.  Then  we  are  to  regard  an  unintelligent  soul  as  de- 
formed and  devoid  of  symmetry? 

Theaet.  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  there  are  these  two  kinds  of  evil  in  the  soul 
—  the  one  which  is  generally  called  vice,  and  is  obviously 
a  disease  of  the  soul  .  .  . 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Str.  And  there  is  the  other,  which  they  call  ignorance, 
and  which,  because  existing  only  in  the  soul  ^  they  will  not 
allow  to  be  vice. 

Theaet.  I  certainly  admit  what  I  at  first  disputed  —  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  vice  in  the  soul,  and  that  we  ought 
to  consider  cowardice,  intemperance,  and  injustice  to  be  all 
alike  forms  of  disease  in  the  soul,  and  ignorance,  of  which 
there  are  all  sorts  of  varieties,  to  be  deformity. 

Str.  And  in  the  case  of  the  body  are  there  not  two  arts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  two  bodily  states? 

Theaet.  What  are  they? 

*  Or, '  although  there  is  no  other  vice  in  the  soul  but  this.' 


Two  kinds  of  ignorance. 

S/r.  There  is  gymnastic,  which  has  to  do  with  deformity,  : 
ami  medicine,  which  has  to  do  with  disease.  s 

TTirael.  True.  ■ 

)       Sfr.  And   where   there    is    insolence   and    injustice    and  ' 

cowardice,  is  not  chastisement  the  art  which  is  most   re-  , 

quired '  ?  , 

Theael.  That  certainty  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  man-  ' 
kind.  t 

Sir.  Again,  of  the  various  kinds  of  ignorance,  may  not  ', 
instruction  be  rightly  said  to  be  the  remedy? 

Theaet.  True. 

Sir.  And  of  the  art  of  instruction,  shall  we  say  that  there 
is  one  or  many  kinds?  At  any  rate  there  are  two  principal 
ones.     Think. 

Thfaet.   I  will. 
I        Str.  I  believe  thai  I  can  see  how  we  shall  soonest  arrive 
I  at  the  answer  to  this  question, 
I       Theatt.  How? 

'  Str.  It  we  can  discover  a  line  which  divides  ignorance  >_ 
into  two  halves.  For  a  division  of  ignorance  into  two  parts  \ 
will  certainly  imply  that  the  art  of  in.struction  is  also  two-  t 
fold,  answering  to  the  two  divisions  of  ignorance.  \ 

lyiroft.  Well,  and  do  you  see  what  you  are  looking  for? 

Str.  I  do  seem  to  myself  to  see  one  very  large  and  bad  ( 
sort  of  ignorance  which  is  quite  separate,  and  may  be  I 
weighed  in  the  scale  against  all  other  sorts  of  ignorance  i 
put  together. 

TAeael.  What  is  it? 

Str.  When  a  person  supposes  thai  he  knows,  and  does  not 
know ;  this  appears  to  be  the  great  source  of  all  the  errors  of 
the  intellect. 

Thfaft.  True. 

Sir.  And  this,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  kind  of  ig- 
l-BOrance  which  specially  earns  the  title  of  stupidity. 

Theael.  True. 

Sir.  What  name,  then,  shall  be  given  to  the  sort  of  in- 
twruction  which  gets  rid  of  this? 

Theaet.  The  instruction  which  you  mean,  Stranger,  is,  I 
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Education  of  two  kinds. 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thraetktus. 

The  instruc- 
tion corre- 
sponding to 
this  is  called 
education. 


Of  education 
there  are  two 
kinds:  the 
old  admoni- 
tory system, 
based  on  the 
doctrine  that 
ignorance  is 
voluntary, 
and  another, 
based  on  the 
opposite  doc- 
trine, which 
proceeds  by 
driving  men 
into  contra- 
dictions and 
so  teaching 
them  to  think ; 
and  by  refut- 
ing them  and 
purging  away 
their  preju- 
dices and 
vanity. 


should  imagine,  not  the  teaching  of  handicraft  arts,  but  what, 
thanks  to  us,  has  been  termed  education  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Str.  Yes,  Theaetetus,  and  by  nearly  all  Hellenes.  But 
we  have  still  to  consider  whether  education  admits  of  any 
further  division. 

Theaet.  We  have. 

Str,  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  such  a  division 
is  possible. 

Theaet.  Where? 

Str,  Of  education,  one  method  appears  to  be  rougher,  and 
another  smoother. 

Theaet,  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  two? 

Str,  There  is  the  time-honoured  mode  which  our  fathers 
commonly  practised  towards  their  sons,  and  which  S&  still 
adopted  by  many  —  either  of  roughly  reproving  their  errors,  2^ 
or  of  gently  advising  them ;    which  varieties  may  be  correctly 
included  under  the  general  term  of  admonition. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  But  whereas  some  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  ignorance  is  involuntary,  and  that  no  one 
who  thinks  himself  wise  is  willing  to  learn  any  of  those 
things  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  cleverness,  and 
that  the  admonitory  sort  of  instruction  gives  much  trouble 
and  does  little  good 

Theact,  There  they  are  quite  right. 

Sir,  Accordingly,  they  set  to  work  to  eradicate  the  spirit 
of  conceit  in  another  way. 

Theact,  In  what  way? 

Str,  They  cross-examine  a  man's  words,  when  he  thinks 
that  he  is  saying  something  and  is  really  saying  nothing,  and 
easily  convict  him  of  inconsistencies  in  his  opinions;  these 
they  then  collect  by  the  dialectical  process,  and  placing  them 
side  by  side,  show  that  they  contradict  one  another  about 
the  same  things,  in  relation  to  the  same  things,  and  in  the 
same  respect.  He,  seeing  this,  is  angry  with  himself,  and 
grows  gentle  towards  others,  and  thus  is  entirely  delivered 
from  great  prejudices  and  harsh  notions,  in  a  way  which  is 
most  amusing  to  the  hearer,  and  produces  the  most  lasting 
good  effect  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  operation. 


The  Sophist  atid  the  .tme  educator. 

s  the  physician  considers  that  the  body  will  receive  no  Si^hbt 
mefit  from  taking  food  until    the    internal    obstacles    have  smiw 
oved,  so  the  purifier  of-  the  soul  is  conscious  that  ''"'"'' 
S  patient  will  receive  no  benefit  from   the   application    of 
knowledge    until    he  is  refuted,  and  from    refutation   learns 
modesty;    he    must    be    purged  of  his  prejudices    first   and 
maile  to  think  that  he  knows  only  what  he  knows,  and  no 

TTiHiel.  That  is  certainly   the   best   and   wisest   stale   of 
mind. 

Str.   For  all  these  reasons,  Theaetetus,  we  must  admit  that   Rifuiai; 
refutation  is  the  greatest  and  chiefest  of  purifications,  and  he       .^ 
who  has  not  been  refuted,  though  he  be  the  Great  King  him- 
self, is  in  an  awful  state  of  impurity ;  he  is  uninstructed  and 
deformed  in  those  things  in  which  he  who  would  be  truly 
blessed  ought  to  be  fairest  and  purest. 
TTieaet.  Very  true. 

Sir.  And  who  are  the  ministers  of  this  art?     I  am  afraid 
U  to  say  the  Sophists. 
L      Thmet.  Why. 

H     Str.  Lest  we  should  assign  to  them  too  high  a  prerogative. 
f      T/ifoel.  Yet   the   Sophist   has  a    certain   likeness  to  our 
minister  of  purification. 

Str.  Yes,  the  same  sort  of  likeness  which  a  wolf,  who  is  the   I«i  in 
fiercest  of  animals,  has  to  a  dog,  who  is  the  gentlest.     But  he  ""^| 
who  would  not  be  found  tripping,  ought  to  be  very  careful  in   p™:d« 
this  matter  of  comparisons,  for  they  are  most  slippery  things.    '  ""^ 
Nevertheless,  let  us  assume  that  the  Sophists  are  the  men. 
1    say    this   provisionally,   for    I    think    that    the   line  which 
divides  them  will  be  marked  enough  if  proper  care  is  taken. 
Theaet.  Likely  enough. 

Str.  Let  us  grant,  then,  that  from  the  discerning  art  comes  Rtc»pii 
purification,  and  from  •purification  let  there  be  separated  off  a    """' 
part  which  is  concerned  wiih  the  soul ;  of  this  mental  purifi- 
cation instruction  is  a  portion,  and  of  instruction  education, 
and  of  education,  that  refutation  of  vain  conceit  which  has 
been  discovered  in  the  present  argument ;    and   let  this  be 
tiled  by  you  and  me  the  nobly -descended  an  of  Sophistry. 
.  Very  well ;  and  yei,  considering   the   number  of 
i  in  which  he  has  presented  himself,  1  begin  to  doubt 
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Sophist. 

Stkangbr, 
Thbaktbtvs. 


Thus  far 
the  Sophist 
has  been 
(i)  a  paid 
hunter  of 
wealth  and 
youth: 

(a)  a  merchant 
in  the  goods 
of  the  soul; 

(3)  a  retailer. 


and  (4)  a  man- 
ufacturer of 
learned  wares; 

(s)  a  hero  of 
debate ; 


(6)  a  purger 
of  souls. 


But  what  is 
the  common 
principle 
which  unites 
his  many 
callings  ? 


His  chief 
characteristic 
is  disputation 
and  the  teach- 
ing of  dispu- 
tation. 


The  many  names  and  callings  of  the  Sophist, 

how  I  can  with  any  truth  or  confidence  describe  the  real 
nature  of  the  Sophist. 

^r.  You  naturally  feel  perplexed;  and  yet  I  think  that 
he  must  be  still  more  perplexed  in  his  attempt  to  escape 
us,  for  as  the  proverb  says,  when  every  way  is  blocked, 
there  is  no  escape ;  now,  then,  is  the  time  of  all  others  to 
set  upon  him. 

Theoft,  True. 

Str,  First  let  us  wait  a  moment  and  recover  breath,  and 
while  we  are  resting,  we  may  reckon  up  in  how  many  forms 
he  has  appeared.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  discovered  to  be 
a  paid  hunter  after  wealth  and  youth. 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Sir,  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a  merchant  in  the  goods 
of  the  soul. 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  In  the  third  place,  he  has  tiuned  out  to  be  a  retailer  of 
the  same  sort  of  wares. 

Theoft,  Yes ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  he  himself  manufac- 
tured the  learned  wares  which  he  sold. 

Str,  Quite  right ;  I  will  try  and  remember  the  fifth  myself. 
He  belonged  to  the  fighting  class,  and  was  further  distin- 
guished as  a  hero  of  debate,  who  professed  the  eristic  art. 

Theaet,  True. 

Str,  The  sixth  point  was  doubtful,  and  yet  we  at  last  agreed 
that  he  was  a  purger  of  souls,  who  cleared  away  notions 
obstructive  to  knowledge. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str,  Do  you  not  see  that  when  the  professor  of  any  art  has  2;> 
one  name  and  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong?     The  multiplicity  of  names  which  is  applied  to 
him   shows  that  the   common  principle   to  which  all  these 
branches  of  knowledge  are  tending,  is  not  understood. 

Theaet,  I  should  imagine  this  to  be  the  case. 

Str,  At  any  rate  we  will  understand  him,  and  no  indolence 
shall  prevent  us.  Let  us  begin  again,  then,  and  re-examine 
some  of  our  statements  concern  ing  the  Sophi.st ;  there  was 
one  thing  which  appeared  to  me  especially  characteristic  of 
him. 

TJieaet,  To  what  are  you  referring? 


The  art  of  ttiiivtrsal  iHsputation. 

Sir.  We  were  saj-ing  of  him,  if  I 'am  not  misuken,  that  he  H'fiiui 
a  dispuCer?  stohi,! 

Tke<ut.  We  were. 
"^Str.  And  does  he  not  also  teach  others  the  art  of  dis- 

Theatt.  Certaitily  he  does. 

Sir.  And  about  what  does  he  profess  that  he  teaches  men 

dispute?     To  begin  at  the  beginning  —  Does  he  make  ihcm 

to  dispute  about  divine  things,  which  are  invisible  to  men 
general? 

Tltcaet.  At  any  rate,  he  is  said  to  do  so. 
^r.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  visible  ihings  in  heaven 

earth,  and  the  like? 
Thratl.  Certainly  he  disputes,  and  leaches  to  dispute  about 
em. 

Sir.  Then,  again,  in  private  conversation,  when  any   uni- 
nal  assertion  is  made  about  generation  and   essence,   we 
OW  that  such  persons  are  tremendous  argufiers,   and  are 
e  to  impart  their  own  skill  to  others. 
TTieaef.   Undoubtedly. 
Str.  And  do  they  not  profess  to  make  men  able  to  dispute 

t  law  and  about  politics  in  general? 
Tkraet.  Why,  no  one  would  have  anything  to  say  to  them,  if 
y  did  not  make  these  professions. 
Str.  In  all  and  everj'  art,  what  the  craftsman  ought  to  say 
answer  to  any  question  is  written  down  in  a  popular  form, 
1  he  who  likes  may  learn. 
TTieael.  1  suppose  thai  you  are  refemng  to  the  precepts  of 
otagoras  about  wresding  and  the  other  arts? 

Str.  Yes,  my  friend,  and  about  a  good  many  other  things.  HmniUi. 
a  word,  is  not  the  art  of  disputation  a  power  of  disputing  ^'^1,^^^ 
out  aH  things? 

Theaet.  Certainly :  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  which 
left  out. 

Sir.  Butoh!  my  dear  youth,  do  you  suppose  this  possible? 
;  periiaps  your  young  cj-cs  may  see  things  which  to  our 
~  T  sight  do  not  appear. 
3%eaei.  To  what  are  yon  allndtng?     I  do  not  think  that 

stand  yoar  pnseni  (juestioo. 
Sir.  I  ask  whether  anybody  can  understand  ail  ihin^ 
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The  maker  of  all  things. 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thbactetus. 

But  he  can- 
not know 
all  things. 


Then  why  is 
he  held  in 
such  esteem  ? 


Because  he 
is  supposed 
to  know, 


and  has  the 
appcanincc  of 
knowledt^c. 


T^t  lis,  as  an 
illustration, 
imuxine  a 
cretitor  of  all 
things,  which 
he  makes  by  a 
Hin};le  art  and 


Theaet,  Happy  would 'mankind  be  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible ! 

Str,  But  how  can  any  one  who  is  ignorant  dispute  in  a 
rational  manner  against  him  who  knows? 

TTieaet,  He  cannot. 

Str.  Then  why  has  the  sophistical  art  such  a  mysterious 
power? 

Theaet,  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Str,  How  do  the  Sophists  make  young  men  believe  in  their 
supreme  and  universal  wisdom?  For  if  they  neither  disputed 
nor  were  thought  to  dispute  rightly,  or  being  thought  to  do  so 
were  deemed  no  wiser  for  their  controversial  skill,  then,  to 
quote  your  own  observation,  no  one  would  give  them  money 
or  be  willing  to  learn  their  art. 

Theaet,  They  certainly  would  not. 

Str,  But  they  are  willing. 

Theaet,  Yes,  they  are. 

Str,  Yes,  and  the  reason,  as  I  should  imagine,  is  that  they 
are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  those  things  about  which 
they  dispute? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  they  dispute  about  all  things? 

Theaet.  True. 

Str,  And  therefore,  to  their  disciples,  they  appear  to  be  all- 
wise? 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Str,  But  they  are  not ;  for  that  was  shown  to  be  impossible. 

Theaet,  Impossible,  of  course. 

Str.  Then  the  Sophist  has  been  shown  to  have  a  sort  of 
conjectural  or  apparent  knowledge  only  of  all  things,  which  is 
not  the  truth? 

Theaet,  Exactly;  no  better  description  of  him  could  be 
given. 

Str,  Let  us  now  take  an  illustration,  which  will  still  more 
clearly  explain  his  nature. 

Theaet,  What  is  it? 

Str,  I  will  tell  you,  and  you  shall  answer  me,  giving  your 
very  closest  attention.  Suppose  that  a  person  were  to 
profess,  not  that  he  could  speak  or  dispute,  but  that  he  knew 
how  to  make  and  do  all  things,  by  a  single  art. 


AJa,. 


s  jest. 
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Theaet.  All  things?  Si^iiui 

Str.  I  see  that  you  do  not  understand  the  first  word  that  I  stbashhi, 
ulter,  for  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  '  all.'  ruM^nKrua. 

Tliead.   No,  I  do  not.  "'*_^ 

Str.   Under  all  things,  I    include   you   and   me,  and  also  cm  — 
animals  and  trees.  i^'ll'.'"'"''' 

Theael.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  Suppose  a  peraon  to  say  that  he  will  make  you  and 
me,  and  all  creatures. 

Tbeaet.  What  would  he  mean  by 'making '?  He  cannot  be 
a  husbandman: — for  you  said  that  he  is  a  maker  of  animals. 

Str.  Yes ;  and  I  say  that  he  is  also  ihe  maker  of  the  sea, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  gods,  and  of  all  other 
tiling!! :  and.  furdier,  that  he  can  make  them  in  no  time,  and 
sell  them  for  a  few  pence. 

7'hfatt.  That  must  be  a  jest, 

S/r.  And  when  a  man  says  that  he  knows  all  things,  and 
can  teach  them  to  another  at  a  small  cost,  and  in  a  short  time, 
is  not  that  a  jest?  • 

Theact.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  is  there  any  more  artistic  or  graceful  form  of  jest 
than  imitation? 

Thea(t.  Certainly  not ;  and  imitation  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive term,  which  includes  under  one  class  the  most  diverse 
sorts  of  things. 

Str.  We  know,  of  course,  that  he  who  professes  by  one  art   Noi  i»iiy  n 
lo  make  all  things  is  really  a  painter,  and  by  the  painter's  art  TJ|"'  ^"' ' 
makes  resemblances  of  real  things  which  have  the  same  name   Eniitaior. 
with  them ;    and  he  can  deceive  the  less  intelligent  sort  of 
young  children,  to  whom  he  shows  his  pictures  at  a  distance, 
into  the  belief  that  he  has  ihe  absolute  power  of  making  what- 
ever he  likes. 

Theatt.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  may  there  not  be  supposed  to  be  an  imitative  art  Sn  ih«r  \-.  an 
of  reasoning?  Is  it  not  possible  to  enchant  the  hearts  of  ™^^'^ji^" 
young  men  by  words  poured  through  their  ears,  when  they  *i.ithiinp™« 
are  still  at  a  distance  from  the  truth  of  facts,  by  exhibiting  lo  l^^^j^Ii, 
them  fictitious  arguments,  and  making  ihcm  think  that  ihey  milywa 
are  [rue,  and  that  the  speaker  is  tlie  wisest  of  men  in  all  """^ 
things? 
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*lVe  must  not  let  htm  out* 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thbabtstus. 


The  Sophist 
is  a  magician 
and  imitator. 


Accordingly 
wc  must 
KiilHliviile 
iniitatiun. 


TTifoet.  Yes ;  why  should  there  not  be  another  such  art? 

Str,  But  as  time  goes  on,  and  their  hearers  advance  in 
years,  and  come  into  closer  contact  with  realities,  and  have 
learnt  by  sad  experience  to  see  and  feel  the  truth  of  things, 
are  not  the  greater  part  of  them  compelled  to  change  many 
opinions  which  they  formerly  entertained,  so  that  the  great 
appears  small  to  them,  and  the  easy  difficult,  and  all  their 
dreamy  speculations  are  overturned  by  the  facts  of  life? 

Theaet.  That  is  my  view,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  although,  at 
iny  ^g^>  1  in^y  he  one  of  those  who  see  things  at  a  distance 
only. 

Str,  And  the  wish  of  all  of  us,  who  are  your  friends,  is  and 
always  will  be  to  bring  you  as  near  to  the  truth  as  we  can  2; 
without  the  sad  reality.  And  now  I  should  like  you  to  tell 
me,  whether  the  Sophist  is  not  visibly  a  magician  and  imitator 
of  true  being ;  op  are  we  still  disposed  to  think  that  he  may 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  about  which  he 
disputes? 

•  Theaet,  But  how  can  he,  Stranger?  Is  there  any  doubt, 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  he  is  to  be  located  in  one  of  the 
divisions  of  children's  play? 

Str,  Then  we  must  place  him  in  the  class  of  magicians  and 
mimics. 

Tfieact.  Certainly  we  must. 

Str.  And  now  our  business  is  not  to  let  the  animal  out,  for 
we  have  got  him  in  a  sort  of  dialectical  net,  and  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  decidedly  will  not  escape. 

rhcact.  What  is  that? 

Str,  The  inference  that  he  is  a  juggler. 

Thcaet.  Precisely  my  own  opinion  of  him. 

Str,  Then,  clearly,  we  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  di\nde 
the  image-making  art,  and  go  down  into  the  net,  and,  if  the 
Sophist  does  not  run  away  from  us,  to  seize  him  according  to 
orders  and  deliver  him  over  to  reason,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
hunt,  and  proclaim  the  capture  of  him ;  and  if  he  creeps  into 
the  recesses  of  the  imitative  art,  and  secretes  himself  in  one 
of  them,  to  divide  again  and  follow  him  up  until  in  some  sub- 
section of  imitation  he  is  caught.  For  our  method  of  tackling 
each  and  all  is  one  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  creature 
will  ever  escape  in  triumph. 


'The  falsely  true.' 
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f  ITieaet.  Well  said ;  and  lei  us  do  as  you  propose.  sefMn. 

.  Well,   Uien,  pursuing  the  same  analytic  method  as  strahqbii, 

efore,  I  think  that  I  can  discern  two  divisions  of  the  imilaiive  ^  "«*"''"™i. 

[  an,  but  1  am  not  as  yet  able  to  sec  in  which  of  them  the  Ti.okin.Uor 

desirt-d  fonn  is  to  be  found,  Thmis 

Thciiet.  Will  you  tell  me  first  what  are  the  two  divisions  of  ('"'''"«» 

which  you  are  speaking?  which  ripnk 

Str.  One  is  the  art  of  likeness-ftiaking ; — generally  a  like-  ^»"«"» 

Dess  of  anything   is  made    by  producing  a  copy  which   is  lininuTihr 

executed  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  original,  similar  ""»"*' 
in  length  and  breadth  and  depth,  each  thing  receiving  also  its 
appropriate  colour. 

TIteatt.  Is  nol  this  always  the  aim  of  imitation? 

Sir.  Not   always;    in    works    either   of  sculpture   or  of  Biit:ntai»«i 

painting,  which  are  of  any  magnitude,  there  is  a  certain  ^^^i''^' 

36  degree  of  deception;    for  if  artists  were  to  give  the   true  lurraccruin 

proportions  of    their    fair  works,    the  upper   part,   which  is  j^^piipo  ii 

farther  ofT.  would  appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  in  com-  nn™iryi 
parison    with    the    lower,    whir.h    is    nearer;     and    so    they 
give  up  the  trulh  in  their  images  and  make  only  the  pro- 
portions which  appear  to  be  beautiful,  disregarding  the  real 

Thfaft.  Quite  true. 

Str.  And  that  which  being  other  is  also  like,  may  we  not 
fairly  call  a  likeness  or  image? 

Thrdft.  Yes, 

Str.  And  may  w^  not,  as  I  did  just  now,  call  thai  part  of 
the  imitative  art  which  is  concerned  with  making  such  images 

»the  art  of  likeness-making? 
Theaet.  Let  that  be  the  name. 
Str.  And  what  shall  we  call   those   resemblances  of  the 
beautiful,    which    appear  such    owing    to    the    unfavourable 
positiop  of  the  spectator,  whereas  if  a  person  had  the  power 
of  getting  a  correct  view  of  works  of  such  magnitude,  they 
would  appear  not  even  like  that  to  which  they  profess  to  be 
like?     May    we    not    call    these    'appearances,'   since   they 
appear  only  and  are  not  really  Uke? 
Thfarf.   Certainly. 
Str.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  painting, 
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The  Sophist  in  an  unassailable  hole. 


Sophist. 

Stkancer, 
Thbaetbti'S. 

and  therefore 
(3)  there  is 
another  kind 
of  imitation, 
phnntastic, 
which  makes 
appearances. 

In  which  shall 
we  place  the 
Sophist? 


A  grave 
difhculty : 
If  falsehood 
can  extJit,  then 
what  is  not 
must  be. 


Hut  Par- 
incnidcs 
always  denied 
the  existence 
of  not-l>cin>;. 


Theaet  Of  course. 

Sir,  And  may  we  not  fairly  call  the  sort  of  art,  which  pro- 
duces an  appearance  and  not  an  image,  phantastic  art? 

Theaet  Most  fairly. 

Str,  These  then  are  the  two  kinds  of  image-making — the 
art  of  making  likenesses,  and  phantastic  or  the  art  of  making 
appearances? 

TTieaet  True. 

Str,  I  was  doubtful  before  in  which  of  them  I  should 
place  the  Sophist,  nor  am  I  even  now  able  to  see  clearly; 
verily  he  is  a  wonderful  and  inscrutable  creature.  And 
now  in  the  cleverest  manner  he  has  got  into  an  impossible 
place. 

T7ieaet,  Yes,  he  has. 

Str.  Do  you  speak  advisedly,  or  are  you  carried  away  at 
the  moment  by  the  habit  of  assenting  into  giving  a  hasty 
answer? 

Theaet,  May  I  ask  to  what  you  are  referring? 

Str,  My  dear  friend,  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  difficult 
speculation  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  for  how  a  thing 
can  appear  and  seem,  and  not  be,  or  how  a  man  can  say  a 
thing  which  is  not  true,  has  always  been  and  still  remains 
a  very  perplexing  question.  Can  any  one  say  or  think  that  2j 
falsehood  really  exists,  and  avoid  being  caught  in  a  con- 
tradiction?    Indeed,  Theaetetus,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one. 

Theart.  Why? 

Str,  He  who  says  that  fnK^r>r>r^  yvict}^  \m\^  »Vi^  ^^^fUAf^ 

to  assert  the  being  ot  not-being;  for  this  is  implied  in  the 
possibrtTty^of  ^aiseliooci.  Bill,  my  boy,  m  the  days  when 
I  was  a  boy,  the  greaT  Parmenides  protested  against  this 
doctrine,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  inculcate 
the  same  lesson  —  always  repeating  both  in  verse  and  out 
of  verse :  ^ 

*  Keep  your  mind  from  this  way  of  enquiry,  for  never  will  you  show '  thai 
not-being  is.' 

Such  is  his  testimony,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  very  ex- 
pression when  sifted  a  little.  Would  you  object  to  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  words  themselves? 


'  Reading  tovto  i^vy. 


Nol'bciiig — tliiit  awful  puzzle. 

\Thearl.  Never  mind  about  me;  I  am  only  desirous  thai  -■ 
I  should  carry  on  the  argument  in  the  best  way,  and  that  ! 
U  should  lake  me  with  you. 
I   Sir.  Very  good ;  and  now  say,  do  we  venture  lo  utler  the 
DTbidden  word  'not-being'? 

Theaet.  Certainly  we  do. 
\Str.   Let    us  be  serious  then,   and  consider  the  question    I 
pther  in  strife  nor  play ;  suppose  thai  one  of  the  hearers  of 

menides  was  asked,  ''Hi  yrhif  i'i  thr  trrni  "nmihrinfr"  i 
I  be  applied-?  ' —  do  you  know  what  sort  of  object  he  would 
Eie  outm  reply,  and  what  answer  he  would  make  to  the 
iquirer? 

'  Tlieatt.  That  is  a  difficult  question,  and  one  not  to  be 
answered  at  all  by  a  person  like  myself. 

Str.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  i 
predicate  '  not-being  '  is  not  applicable  to  any  being. 
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^r.  Aiu]-if-fl 
Thfdfl.  Of  course  n 


1  bring,  ihrn  not  to  somc^lng. 


Str,  It  is  also  plain,  that  in  speakinR  of  something   we  ■ 
si>eak  of  being,  for  lo  speak  of  an  abstract  something  naked 
and  isolated  from  ali  being  is  impossible. 

T^ael.   Impossible. 

Str.  You  mean  by  assenting  to  imply  that  he  who  says 
something  must  say  some  one  thing? 

Thratt.  Yes- 

Sir.  Some  in  the  singular  (rl)  you  would  say  is  the  sign 
of  one,  some  in  the  dual  [jivi)  of  two,  some  in  the  plural 
(TiWf)  of  many? 

Theaet.  Exactly. 

Str.  Then  he  who  says  '  not  something '  must  say  abso- 
lutely  nothing. 

T/uaet.  Most  assuredly. 

Str.  And  as  we  cannot  admit  that  a  man  speaks  and  uy^  ■ 
""'hinUi  hf  "''"  "^"'  ' not-bemg '  does  not  speak  at  all. 

Theaei.  The  difficulty  of  the  argument  can  no  further  go. 
58        Str.  Not  yet,  my  friend,  is  the  time  for  such  a  word;  for 
there  still  remains  of  all  perplexities  the  fitsi  and  grc«t(M, 
looching  the  ver>-  fotmdation  of  the  matter. 

Th^ael.  What  do  you  mean?     Ou  not  be  afraid  to  speal^ 
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Strictly  speaking  not-being  is  nothing. 


Sophiii. 

Stranger, 
Thbaetetus. 

and  nothing 
that  is  can  be 
predicated  of 
it ;  and  there- 
fore not  num- 
ber either 
singular 
or  pluraL 


And  yet  we 
do  speak  of 
not-being, 
both  in  the 
singular 
and  plural. 


The  greatest 
difficulty : 
The  mere  use 
of  the  word  is 
a  contra- 
diction. 


Str,  To  that  which  is,  may  be  attributed  some  other  thing 
which  is? 

TTieaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  But  can  anything  which  is,  be  attributed  to  that  which 
is  not? 

Theaet,  Impossible. 

Str.  And  all  number  is  to  be  reckoned  among  things  which 
are? 

TTieaet.  Yes,  surely  number,  if  anything,  has  a  real  ex- 
istence. 

Str.  Then  we  must  not  attempt  to  attribute  to  not-being 
number  either  in  the  singular  or  plural? 

Tlieaet.  The  argument  implies  that  we  should  be  wrong  in 
doing  so. 

Str.  But  how  can  a  man  either  express  in  words  or  even 
conceive  in  thought  things  which  are  not  or  a  thing  which  is 
not  without  number? 

Theaet.  How  indeed? 

Str,  When  we  speak  of  things  which  are  not,  are  we  not 
attributing  plurality  to  not-being? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  say  *  what  is  not,* 
do  we  not  attribute  unity? 

Theaet,  Manifestly. 

Str,  Nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  you  may  not  and  ought 
not  to  attribute  being  to  not-being? 

Theaet,  Most  true. 

Str,  Do  you  see,  then,  that  not-being  in  itself  can  neither 
be  spoken,  uttered,  or  thought,  but  that  it  is  unthinkable, 
unutterable,  unspeakable,  indescribable? 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Str.  But,  if  so,  I  was  wrong  in  telling  you  just  now  that  the 
difficulty  which  was  coming  is  the  greatest  of  all. 

Theaet.  What!  is  there  a  greater  still  behind? 

Str,  Well,  I  am  surprised,  after  what  has  been  said  already, 
that  you  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  which  he  who  would 
refute  the  notion  of  not-being  is  involved.  For  he  is  com- 
pelled to  contradict  himself  as  soon  as  he  makes  the  attempt. 

Theaet.  W^hat  do  you  mean?     Speak  more  clearly. 

Str.  Do  not  expect  clearness  from  me.     For  I,  who  main- 
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tain  that  not-being  has  no  part  either  in  the  one  or  many,  just  sopkut. 
now  spoke  and  am  still  speaking  of  not-being  as  one;  for  stranger, 
I  say  'not-being.'     Do  you  understand?  Theaetetus. 

Thca€t,  Yes. 

Str,  And  a  little  while  ago  I  said  that  not-being  is  unutter- 
able, unspeakable,  indescribable:   do  you  follow? 

Theaet,  I  do  after  a  fashion. 

Str.  When  I  introduced  the  word  *  is,'  did  I  not  contradict 
what  I  said  before? 

Thea€t,  Clearly. 

Str,  And  in  using  the  singular  verb,  did  I  not  speak  of 
not-being  as  one? 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Str,  And  when  I  spoke  of  not-being  as  indescribable  and 
unspeakable  and  unutterable,  in  using  each  of  these  words  in 
the  singular,  did  I  not  refer  to  not-being  as  one? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  yet  we  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  should  not 
be  defined  either  as  one  or  many,  and  should  not  even  be 
called  *  it,*  for  the  use  of  the  word  '  it '  would  imply  a  form  of 
imity. 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str.  How,  then,  can  any  one  put  any  faith  in  me?  For 
now,  as  always,  I  am  unequal  to  the  refutation  of  not-being. 
And  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  do  not  look  to  me  for  the 
right  way  of  speaking  about  not-being ;  but  come,  let  us  try 
the  experiment  with  you. 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Str,  Make  a  noble  effort,  as  becomes  youth,  and  endeavour  Let  the  youth, 
with  all  your  might  to  speak  of  not-being  in  a  right  man-  ^{^J.^^ju^^ 
ner,  without  introducing  into  it  either  existence  or  unity  or  try  to  find 

Theaet,  It  would  be  a  strange  boldness  in  me  which  would 
attempt  the  task  when  I  see  you  thus  discomfited. 

Str,  Say  no  more  of  ourselves ;  but  until  we  find  some  one 
or  other  who  can  speak  of  not-being  without  number,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  Sophist  is  a  clever  rogue  who 
will  not  be  got  out  of  his  hole. 

Theaet,  Most  true. 

Str,  And  if  we  say  to  him  that  he  professes  an  art  of 


368  Appearance  and  reality. 

Soi»hut.  making   appearances,   he   will    grapple   with    us   and  retort 

Stranckk.  our  argument  upon  ourselves;    and  when  we  call  him  an 

Thkaetetus.  image-maker  he  will  say,  *  Pray  what  do  you  mean  at  all  by 

If  we  call  the  ^^  image?  ' — and  I  should  like  to  know,  Theaetetus,  how  wc 

Sophist  an  .11 

image-maker,    cau  possibly  answer  the  younker  s  question? 

he  will  ask  us,        Thcaet  We  shall  doubtless  tell  him  of  the  images  which 

out  of  his  hole,  " 

'What  is  an  are   reflected   m   water   or  in   mirrors;    also  of   sculptures, 

*"n11^  ""•*"**  pictures,  and  other  duplicates. 

fiedwith  Str,  I  see,  Theaetetus,  that   you  have   never    made  the 

nothing  short  acquaintance  of  the  Sophist. 

of  a  denniuon  ■*  * 

of  the  idea  Thcaet,  Why  do  you  think  SO? 

**^"*  Str,  He  will  make  believe  to  have  his  eyes  shut,  or  to 

have  none. 

Thcaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Str,  When"  you  tell  him  of  something  existing  in  a  mirror, 
or  in  sculpture,  and  address  him  as  though  he  had  eyes,  he  t 
will  laugh  you  to  scorn,  and   will  pretend  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  mirrors  and  streams,  or  of  sight  at  all ;  he  will 
say  that  he  is  asking  about  an  idea. 
Thciut.  What  can  he  mean? 

Str,  The  common  notion  pervading  all  these  objects, 
which  you  speak  of  as  many,  and  yet  call  by  the  single 
name  of  image,  as  though  it  were  the  unity  under  which 
they  were  all  included.  How  will  you  maintain  your  ground 
against  him? 
itisarcscm-  ThciU't,  How,  Stranger,  can  I  describe  an  image  except  as 
bianccofthc     something  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the  true? 

true  or  real,  ^ 

and  is  n.>i  Str.  And  do  you  mean  this  something  to  be  some  other 

jf.cifrcai.         ^j,^^  thing,  or  what  do  you  mean? 

Tlu'iut.  Certainly  not  another  true  thing,  but  only  a  resem- 
blance. 

Str.  And  you  mean  by  true  that  which  really  is? 
Theact.  Yes. 

Str.  And  the  not  true  is  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
true? 

Theaet,  ICxactly. 

Str.  A  resemblance,  then,  is  not  really  real,  if,  as  you  say, 
not  true? 
Vet  it  has  a  Tluact.  Nay,  but  it  is  in  a  certain  sense, 

son  of  reality.        ^^^   you  mean  to  say,  not  in  a  true  sense? 


The  Sophist  is  too  much  for  us. 

\  TTteael.  Yes ;   it  is  in  reality  only  an  image. 

I  Str.  Then    what    we   call   an    image   is    in    reality    really  ; 

breal. 

I  Tlteaet.  In  what  a  strange  complication  of  being  and  not-    ' 

;  are  involved! 
I  Str.  Strange!     I   should   think  so.     See  how,  by  his  re- 
on    of    opposiles,    the    many-headed    Sophist    has  \ 
mpclJed  us,  quite  against  our  will,  to  admit  the  existence  < 
3t -being.  ' 

Tlieaet.  Yes,  indeed,  I  see. 
I  Str.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  define  his  art  without  falling 
^o  a  contradiction. 

Uteaet.  How  do  you  mean?     And  where  does  the  danger 
IB? 

I  ^r.  When  we  say  that  he  deceives  us  with  an  illusion, 
I  that  his  an  is  illusory,  do  we  mean  that  our  soul  is  led 
|r  his  art  lo  think  falsely,  or  what  do  we  mean? 
neaet.  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  said. 
Str.  Again,  false  opinion  is  that  form  of  opinion  which  < 
thinks  the  opposite  of  the  truth: — You  would  assent?  \ 

Theafl.  Certainly.  \ 

Str.  You  mean  to  say  that  false  opinion  thinks  what  is  \ 
not?  ' 

Thfoet.  Of  course.  ' 

Str.  Docs  false  opinion  think  that  things  which  are  not  are  > 
not.  or  that  in  a  certain  sense  they  are? 

Tlieaet.  Things  that  are  not  must  be  imagined  to  exist  in  a 
certain  sense,  if  any  degree  of  falsehood  is  to  be  possible. 

Str.  And  does    not    false  opinion  also  think  that  things 
which  most  certainly  exist  do  not  exist  at  all? 
Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  And  here,  again,  is  falsehood? 
Theaet.  Falsehood  —  yes. 

Str.  And  in  like  manner,  a  false  proposition  will  be 
deemed  to  be  one  which  asserts  the  non-existence  of  things 
which  are.  and  the  existence  of  things  which  are  not. 

TTiftut.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  false  proposition 
can  arise. 

Str.  There  is  not :  but  the  Sophist  will  deny  these  state- 
ments.    And  indeed  how  can  any  rational  man  assent   to  > 
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*  IVe  must  lay  hands  on  our  fatlur  Parmenides.* 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thbaetetus. 


There  is  one 
way  of  escape: 
we  intist  put 
the  revered 
words  of  Par- 
men  ides  to 
the  test,  and 
prove  that 
there  is  a 
scnvc  in 
which 


them,  when  the  very  expressions  which  we  have  just  used 
were  before  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  unutterable,  unspeak- 
able, indescribable,  unthinkable?  Do  you  see  his  point, 
Theaetetus? 

Theaet  Of  course  he  will  say  that  we  are  contradictiDg 
ourselves  when  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  falsehood  exists 
in  opinion  and  in  words;  for  in  maintaining  this,  we  are 
compelled  over  and  over  again  to  assert  being  of  not-being, 
which  we  admitted  just  now  to  be  an  utter  impossibility. 

Sir.  How  well  you  remember!  And  now  it  is  high  time  to 
hold  a  consultation  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  about  the 
Sophist ;  for  if  we  persist  in  looking  for  him  in  the  class  of 
false  workers  and  magicians,  you  see  that  the  handles  for 
objection  and  the  difficulties  which  will  arise  are  very 
numerous  and  obvious. 

Theact,  ITiey  are  indeed. 

Str,  We  have  gone  through  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
them,  and  they  are  really  infinite. 

Theaet,  If  that  is  the  case,  we  cannot  possibly  catch  the 
Sophist. 

Str,  Shall  we  then  be  so  faint-hearted  as  to  give  him  up? 

Theaet,  Certainly  not,  I  should  say,  if  we  can  get  the 
slightest  hold  upon  him. 

Str.  Will  you  then  forgive  me,  and,  as  your  words  imply, 
not  be  altogether  displeased  if  I  flinch  a  little  from  the  grasp 
of  such  a  sturdy  argument? 

Theaet.  To  be  sure  I  will.  ^ 

Str,  I  have  a  yet  more  urgent  request  to  make. 

Theaet,  Which  is  — ? 

Str,  That  you  will  promise  not  to  regard  me  as  a  parricide. 

Theaet,  And  why? 

Str,  Hccause,  in  self-defence,  I  must  test  the  philosophy  of 
my  father  Parmenides,  and  try  to  prove  by  main  force  that  in 
a  certain  sense  not-being  is,  and  that  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not. 

Theaet.  Some  attempt  of  the  kind  is  clearly  needed. 

Str,  Yes,  a  blind  man,  as  they  say,  might  see  that,  and, 
unless  these  questions  are  decided  in  one  way  or  another, 
no  one  when  he  speaks  of  false  words,  or  false  opinion,  or 
idols,  or  images,  or  imitations,  or  appearances,  or  about  the 


Early  />/iiloso/<liy  a  ne%v  kind  of  titytkolcgy. 

arts  which  are  concerned  with  them,  can  avoid  falling  into  Safkat. 
ridiculous  contradictions.  SriinGi 

Thfaet.  Most  true. 
^3       Sir,  AnA  therefore  1  must  venlure  to  lay  hands  on  my  ' 
father's  argument :   for  if  1  am  to  be  over-scrupulou£,  I  shall  i 
have  to  give  the  matter  up. 

Theaet.  Nothing  in  the  world  should  ever  induce  us  to 
do  so. 

Sfr.  1  have  a  third  little  request  which  I  wish  to  make. 

neiift.  AVhal  is  it? 

Sfr.  You  heard  me  say  what  I  have  always  felt  and  still 
feel  —  that  I  have  no  heart  for  this  argument? 

7%eui!/.  I  did. 

Str.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  I  have  said,  and 
e»i>ect  that  you  will  deem  me  mad,  when  you  hear  of  my 
sudden  changes  and  shiftings ;  let  me  therefore  observe,  that 
I  am  examining  ihe  question  entirely  out  of  regard  for  you. 

Theaet.  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  fear  that  I  shall 
impute  any  impropriety  to  you.  if  you  attempt  this  refutation 
and  proof:  take  heart,  therefore,  and  proceed. 

Sir.  Atid  where  shall  I  begin  the  perilous  enterprise?  1 
think  that  the  road  which  I  mast  take  ia — 

T^aet.  \Vhich? —  Let  me  hear. 

Sir.  I  think  that  we  had  better,  first  of  all,  consider  the  ' 
points  which  at  present  are  regarded  as  self-evident,  lest  we  \ 
may  have  fallen  into  some  confusion,  and  be  too  ready  to  i 
assent  to  one  another,  fancying  that  we  are  quite  clear  about  | 
them.  1 

Thfoel.  Say  more  distinctly  what  you  mean.  ' 

Str.  1  think  that  Parmenides,  and  all  who  ever  yet  under- 
took to  determine  the  number  and  nature  of  existences, 
talked  to  us  in  rather  a  light  and  easy  strain, 

ITifOft.  How? 

Str.  As  if  we  had  been  children,  to  whom  they  repeated  ■ 
each  his  own  mythas  or  slory ; —  one  said  that  there  were  ' 
three  principles,  and  that  at  one  lime  there  was  war  between  i 
certain  of  them ;  and  then  again  there  was  peace,  and  they  ' 
were  married  and  begat  children,  and  brought  them  up ;  and 
another  spoke  of  two  principles,— a  moist  and  a  dry,  or  a  hot 
and  a  cold,  and  made  them  marry  and  cohabit.   The  Elcatlcs, 
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WAat  are  Being  and  Not-being  f 


Sophist 

Stranger, 
Theaktetus. 


These  great 
men  did  not 
care  to  explain 
themselves  to 
the  common 
herd. 


In  the  days 
of  our  youth 
we  seemed 
to  understand 
what  not- 
being  meant : 
now  wc  arc  in 
difficulties 
about  being. 


however,  in  our  part  of  the  world,  say  that  all  things  are  many 
in  name,  but  in  nature  one ;  this  is  their  mythus,  which  goes 
back  to  Xenophanes,  and  is  even  older.  ITien  there  are 
in  Ionian,  and  more  recent  times  Sicilian  muses,  who  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  to  imite  the  two  principles  is 
safer,  and  to  say  that  being  is  one  and  many,  and  that  these 
are  held  together  by  enmity  and  friendship,  ever  parting,  ever 
meeting,  as  the  severer  Muses  assert,  while  the  gentler  ones 
do  not  insist  on  the  perpetual  strife  and  peace,  but  admit  a 
relaxation  and  alternation  of  them ;  peace  and  unity  some-  i^ 
times  prevailing  under  the  sway  of  Aphrodite,  and  then  again 
plurality  and  war,  by  reason  of  a  principle  of  strife.  Whether 
any  of  them  spoke  the  truth  in  all  this  is  hard  to  determine; 
besides,  antiquity  and  famous  men  should  have  reverence,  : 
and  not  be  liable  to  accusations  so  serious.  Yet  one  thing 
may  be  said  of  them  without  offence  — 

Thfa^t  What  thing? 

Sir,  That  they  went  on  their  several  ways  disdaining  to 
notice  people  like  ourselves ;  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
took  us  with  them,  or  left  us  behind  them. 

T/ieaet  How  do  you  mean? 

Str,  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  they  talk  of  one,  two,  or 
more  elements,  which  are  or  have  become  or  are  becoming, 
or  again  of  heat  mingling  with  cold,  assuming  in  some 
other  part  of  their  works  sei)arations  and  mixtures, —  tell 
me,  Theaetetus,  do  you  understand  what  they  mean  by  these 
expressions?  When  I  was  a  younger  man,  I  used  to  fancy 
that  I  understood  quite  well  what  was  meant  by  the  temi 
'  not-being,'  which  is  our  present  subject  of  dispute ;  and 
now  you  see  in  what  a  fix  we  are  about  it. 

Theact.  I  see. 

Sir.  And  very  likely  we  have  been  getting  into  the  same 
peq)lexity  about  '  being,*  and  yet  may  fancy  that  when  any- 
body utters  the  word,  we  understand  him  quite  easily, 
although  we  do  not  know  about  not-being.  But  we  may 
be  equally  ignorant  of  both. 

Theaet,  I  dare  say. 

Str,  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  terms  just 
mentioned. 

Theact,  True. 


Cross-examination  qf  lite  tarly  pkHosofhers.  % 

Sir.  The  consideration  of  mosl  of  ihcm  may  be  deferreH  ;    Stfiia. 
but  wc  had  better  now  discuss  the  chief  captain  and  leader  of  snAacn, 


Theael.  Of  what  are  you  sp>eaking?  You  clearly  think  ' 
that  wc  must  first  investigate  what  people  mean  by  the  word  > 
'  being.'  1 

Str.  You  follow  close  at  my  heels,  Theaetetus.     For  ihc  i 
right  method,  1  conceive,  will  be  lo  call  inio  our  presence  the 
dualistic  philosophers  and  to  interrogate  them.     '  Come,"  we  i 
will  say,  '  Ye,  who  athrm  that  hot  and  cold  or  any  other  two  [ 
principles  are  the  universe,  what  (s  this  term  which  you  apply  i 
to  both  of  them,  and  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  ' 
both  and  each  of  ihcm  "  are  "?     How  are  we  to  understand  ■ 
the  word  "are"?     Upon  your  view,  are  we  to  suppose  that  \ 
there  is  a  third  principle  over  and  above  the  oiher  two, —  i 
three  in  all,  and  not  two?     For  clearly  you  cannot  say  that   ] 
one  of  the  two  principles  is  being,  and  yet  atm'bute  being  i 
equally  to  both  of  them  ;  for.  if  you  did,  whichever  of  the  two 
is  identified  with  being,  will  comprehend  the  other ;  and  so 
they  will  be  one  and  not  two.' 

Theael.  Vt;ry  true. 

Sir.  But  perhaps  you  mean  to  give  the  name  of  '  being '  to 
both  of  them  together? 

Theael.  Quite  likely. 

5fr.  '  Then,  friends,'  we  shall  reply  to  them,  '  the  answer  is 
plainly  that  the  two  will  still  be  resolved  into  one.' 

Theael.  Most  true. 

Sir.  '  Since,  then,  we  are  in  a  difficulty,  please  to  tell  us 
what  you  mean,  when  you  speak  of  being ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  you  always  from  the  first  understood  your  own 
meaning,  whereas  we  once  thought  that  we  understood  you, 
but  now  we  are  in  a  great  strait.  Please  to  begin  by  ex- 
plaining this  matter  to  us,  and  let  us  no  longer  fancy  that 
we  understand  you,  when  we  entirely  misunderstand  you.' 
There  will  be  no  impropriety  in  our  demanding  an  answer 
to  this  question,  either  of  the  dualists  or  of  the  pluralists? 

TJleael.  Certainly  not. 

Sir.  And  what  about  the  assertors  of  the  oneness  of  the  i 
all  —  must  we  not  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  ihem  what  ■* 
they  mean  by  '  being '?  i 
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Contradiction  of  Unity  and  Totality. 


Sophist 

Strangbs, 
Thkabtstvs. 

of  the  all 
mean  by 
being?    Are 
being  and 
unity  two 
namet  for  the 
same  thing  t — 
But  to  admit 
this,  or  to 
admit  that 
the  name  is 
djnHBrent  from 
the  thing,  is 
to  admit 
plurality. 


And  if  the 
name  be 
identified 
with  the 
ihiriK,  it  is 
cither  the 
name  of 
nuthing  ur 
of  a  name. 
This  is  true 
of  the  one. 

They  identify 
the  whole  with 
the  one  which 
is :  but  a 
whole,  as 
having  parts, 
cannot  be 
absohitc 
unity,  which 
is  indivisible. 


TTuaet,  By  all  means. 

Str.  Then  let  them  answer  this  question :  One,  you  saj, 
alone  is?     *  Yes/  they  will  reply. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  there  is  something  which  you  call  'being*? 

Tlieaet,  *Yes.* 

Str,  And  is  being  the  same  as  one,  and  do  you  apply  two 
names  to  the  same  thing? 

Theaet.  What  will  be  their  answer,  Stranger? 

Str,  It  is  clear,  Theaetetus,  that  he  who  asserts  the  unity 
of  being  will  find  a  difficulty  in  answering  this  or  any  other 
question. 

Theaet.  Why  so? 

Str.  To  admit  of  two  names,  and  to  affirm  that  there  is 
nothing  but  unity,  is  surely  ridiculous? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str.  And  equally  irrational  to  admit  that  a  name  is  any- 
thing? 

Theaet.  How  so? 

Str.  To  distinguish  the  name  from  the  thing,  implies 
duality. 

Theaet  Yes. 

Str,  And  yet  he  who  identifies  the  name  with  the  thing 
will  be  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  nothing,  or  if 
he  says  that  it  is  the  name  of  something,  even  then  the  name 
will  only  be  the  name  of  a  name,  and  of  nothing  else. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  the  one  will  turn  out  to  be  only  one  of  one,  ^  and 
being  absolute  unity,  will  represent  a  mere  name  ^ 

Theaet.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  would  they  say  that  the  whole  is  other  than  the 
one  that  is,  or  the  same  with  it? 

Theaet.  To  be  sure  they  would,  and  they  actually  say  so. 

Str.  If  being  is  a  whole,  as  Parmenides  sings, — 

*  P'very  way  like  unto  the  fullness  of  a  well-rounded  sphere, 
Evenly  balanced  from  the  centre  on  every  side, 
And  must  needs  be  neither  greater  nor  less  in  any  way, 
Neither  on  this  side  nor  on  that  — * 


'  Reading  with  the  MSS.  koi  tw  Mftarof  avrd  H  hv. 


}W  both  art  im/*litti  in  Rtin^,  ^-^^j 

then  being  has  a  centre  and  extremes^  ami,  having  thc^Ci   s^\m 
must  also  have  parts.  MmsHimni 

Thfiut  True.  1«mmmi%. 

Str,  Yet  that  which  has  parts  may  have  the  Attril)Uto  of 
unity  in  all  the  parts,  and  in  this  way  being  all  and  a  wIu)IC| 
may  be  one? 

The<ut  Certainly. 

Str.  But  that  of  which  this  is  the  condition  cannot  Ik* 
absolute  unity? 

JTuaet  Why  not? 

Str,  Because,  according  to  right  reason,  that  which  in 
truly  one  must  be  affirmed  to  be  absolutely  indiviHit>Ic. 

Jlieart.  Certainly. 

Str,  But  this  indivisible,  if  made  up  of  many  partu,  will 
contradict  reason. 

Theaet,  I  understand. 

Str,  Shall  we  say  that  being*  is  one  and  a  whole,  berauM!  UMft^jt^iff, 
it  has  the  attribute  of  unity?     Or  shall  we  say  that  Ixjing  \%  *X\v^\\>m\n 
not  a  whole  at  all?  iwJft,  '^  >•  m 

Huaet.  That  is  a  hard  alternative  to  offer,  ""*  *  ''^^^ 

Str.  Most  true ;  for  being,  having  in  a  certain  Mrme  the  in  ^^ffW  ^fm 
attribute  of  one,  is  yet  proved  not  to  be  the  fame  a*  /me,  awl  ^^^  ^ 
the  all  is  therefore  more  than  one.  ^i^. 

The(ut.  Yes. 

Str.  And  yet  if  being  be  not  a  whole^  through  hartrijK  the 
attribute  of  unity,  and  there  be  siir.h  a  i\nu%  a*  an  Mlp¥Atne 
whole,  being  lacks  sotnething  of  fU  fjmm  wUure? 

Huaet.  CertainlT. 

Sir.  Upon  this  tww,  again,  t>ctngf  hstvin^  a  fUAefX  f4  ^mrv^ 
will  become  Doc-btmg? 

Tkeaet.  Tnse. 

Sir.  And,  a^utu  die  aH  b«rrimft»  m«'>re  than  <'>n<*.  f**^  h^i^na^ 
and  the  wbf>ie  will  earii  hacr^  cheir  ^t^n^ara^ri^  rutfure. 

Sfr.  Bat  if  die  wftnJe  --li-.i^  nr,r  ^v^sr  \x  \\,  v\  -h**  n»r'**'-«*'»w  a-h  r  !«• 

diflknxlti)»  rcmam  die  ^ame,    ini"!   -hi^<»    v^il    V   -hi»   f.iriv'r  ''*"']^/'^ 

difficuItT,  char  besides  hav.nt^  -\r*  *,»»inqf.  r^f^jn^jr  *;»n  .iH-»^r  ;ur.'-»  ."  vJ^v 
come  into  bemg: 
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A  war  of  Gods  and  Giants, 


So^kist 

Strangbr, 
Thkabtbtus. 

for  everything 
which  comes 
into  being, 
conies  into 
being  at  a 
whole. 

Nor  can  it 
partake  of 
quantity. 


Let  iM  now 
ask  the  Ma- 
terialists and 
Idealists  tu 
give  an  ac- 
count of 
essence. 


Str,  Because  that  which  comes  into  being  always  comes 
into  being  as  a  whole,  so  that  he  who  does  not  give  whole  a 
place  among  beings,  cannot  speak  either  of  essence  or  genera- 
tion as  existing. 

Theaet,  Yes,  that  certainly  appears  to  be  true. 

Sir,  Again ;  how  can  that  which  is  not  a  whole  have  any 
quantity?  For  that  which  is  of  a  certain  quantity  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  whole  of  that  quantity. 

Theaet,  Exactly. 

Str,  And  there  will  be  innumerable  other  points,  each  of 
them  causing  infinite  trouble  to  him  who  says  that  being  is 
either  one  or  two. 

Thecut.  The  difficulties  which  are  dawning  upon  us  prove 
this ;  for  one  objection  connects  with  another,  and  they  arc 
always  involving  what  has  preceded  in  a  greater  and  worse     ' 
perplexity. 

Str,  We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  more  exact 
thinkers  who  treat  of  being  and  not-being.  But  let  us  be 
content  to  leave  them,  and  proceed  to  view  those  who  speak 
less  precisely ;  and  we  shall  find  as  the  result  of  all,  that  the  24I 
nature  of  being  is  quite  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  that  of 
not-being. 

Theaet,  Then  now  we  will  go  to  the  others. 

Str.  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  war  of  Giants  and  Gods 
going  on  amongst  them ;  they  are  fighting  with  one  another 
about  the  nature  of  essence. 

Theaet,  How  is  that? 

Str,  Some  of  them  are  dragging  down  all  things  from 
heaven  and  from  the  unseen  to  earth,  and  they  literally  grasp 
in  their  hands  rocks  and  oaks ;  of  these  they  lay  hold,  and 
obstinately  maintain,  that  the  things  only  which  can  be 
touched  or  handled  have  being  or  essence,  because  they 
define  being  and  body  as  one,  and  if  any  one  else  says  that 
what  is  not  a  body  exists  they  altogether  despise  him,  and 
will  hear  of  nothing  but  body. 

Theaet.  1  have  often  met  with  such  men,  and  terrible  fellows 
they  are. 

Str.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  their  opponents  cautiously 
defend  themselves  from  above ;  out  of  an  unseen  world, 
mightily   contending   that    true   essence   consists   of   certain 


Examination  of  the  materialists. 

intelligible  and  incorporeal  ideas  ;  the  bodies  of  the  material- 
ists, which  by  them  are  maintained  lo  be  the  very  truth,  they 
break  up  into  little  bits  by  their  arguments,  and  affirm  them 
to  be,  not  essence,  but  generation  and  motion.  Between  the 
two  armies,  Theaetetus,  there  is  always  an  endless  conflict 
raging  concerning  these  matters. 

Thf.ul.  True. 

Sir.  Let  iLs  ask  each  party  in  turn,  to  give  an  account  of 
that  which  they  call  essence. 

Tlieact.   How  shall  we  get  it  out  of  them? 

Sir.  With  those  wlio  make  being  to  consist  in  ideas,  there 
will  be  less  diiBcully,  for  they  are  civil  people  enough ;  but 
there  will  be  very  great  difficulty,  or  rather  an  absolute 
iropossibihty,  in  getting  an  opinion  out  of  those  who  drag 
everything  down  to  matter.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  we  must 
do? 

TTieael.  AVhat? 

Str.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  really  improve  them ;  but  if  this  is 
not  possible,  let  us  imagine  them  to  be  better  than  they  are, 
and  more  willing  to  answer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
argument,  ami  then  their  opinion  will  be  more  worth  having ; 
for  that  which  better  men  acknowledge  has  more  weight  than 
that  which  is  acknowledged  by  inferior  men.  Moreover  we 
are  no  respecters  of  persons,  but  seekers  after  truth. 

Theaet.  Very  good. 

Sir.  Then  now,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  improved, 
let  us  ask  them  to  state  their  views,  and  do  you  inteqiret 
them. 

T^aet.  Agreed. 

Str.  Let  them  say  whether  they  would  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  mortal  animal. 

Thtaft.  Of  course  they  would. 
L     Air,  And  do  they  not  acknowledge  this  lo  be  a  body  having 

Hi  soul? 

r      Theaet.  Certainly  they  do. 

Str.   Meaning    lo   say  that   the  soul  is  something  which 

17        Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  do  they  not  say  that  one  soul  is  just,  and  another 
Lvojtist,  and  that  one  soul  is  wise,  and  another  foolish? 


The  t<Ict1>iti 

=nD^g^  bm 
Ihe  MaKriil- 
>su  miai  be 

befbrElhey 
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Tlu  'aborigines^  are  already  improving. 


Sophist. 

Strancbr, 
Thkaktbtus. 

never  venture 
to  aiuert  that 
the  moral 
qualities  are 
corporeal. 


What  is  the 
nature,  com- 
mon to  the 
corporeal  and 
incorporeal, 
which  we 
indicate  when 
we  say  that 
both  •  arc  •  ? 


Theaet,  Certainly. 

Sir,  And  that  the  just  and  wise  soul  becomes  just  and  wise 
by  the  possession  of  justice  and  wisdom^,  and  the  opposite 
under  opposite  circiunstances? 

Theaet,  Yes,  they  do. 

Sir,  But  surely  that  which  may  be  present  or  may  be 
absent  will  be  admitted  by  them  to  exist? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str.  And,  allowing  that  justice,  wisdom,  the  other  virtues, 
and  their  opposites  exist,  as  well  as  a  soul  in  which  they 
inhere,  do  they  affirm  any  of  them  to  be  visible  and  tangible, 
or  are  they  all  invisible? 

Theaet,  They  would  say  that  hardly  any  of  them  are  visible. 

Str,  And  would  they  say  that  they  are  corporeal? 

Tfieaet,  They  would  distinguish :  the  soul  would  be  said  by 
them  to  have  a  body ;  but  as  to  the  other  qualities  of  justice, 
wisdom,  and  the  like,  about  which  you  asked,  they  would  not 
venture  either  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  maintain  that 
they  were  all  corporeal. 

Str,  Verily,  Theaetetus,  I  perceive  a  great  improvement  in 
them ;  the  real  aborigines,  children  of  the  dragon's  teeth, 
would  have  been  deterred  by  no  shame  at  all,  but  would 
have  obstinately  asserted  that  nothing  is  which  they  are  not 
able  to  squeeze  in  their  hands. 

Theaet.  That  is  pretty  much  their  notion. 

Str,  Let  us  push  the  question ;  for  if  they  will  admit  that 
any,  even  the  smallest  particle  of  being,  is  incorporeal,  it  is 
enough ;  they  must  then  say  what  that  nature  is  which  is 
common  to  both  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  which 
they  have  in  their  mind's  eye  when  they  say  of  both  of  them 
that  they  '  are.*  Perhaps  they  may  be  in  a  difficulty ;  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  accept  a 
notion  of  ours  respecting  the  nature  of  being,  having  nothing 
of  their  own  to  offer. 

Theaet.  What  is  the  notion?     Tell  me,  and  we  shall  soon 


see. 


It  is  a  power 
of  aflccting 


Str.  My  notion  would  be,  that  anything  which  possesses 
any  sort  of  power  to  affect  another,  or  to  be  affected   by 
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Tit  Jrimis  ^  Utmt. 

t  and  kovmrs^jfel  dK  cAEa.kaB  nal  h'mwu'  ;  md  i 

d  dm  Ac  iflrfairinB  «4  bcag  n  ■■fh'  pow-  ' 

[7>M<«  Th^acctpt  jwiamidMi,hwiigBiiifcMfcbeiig  ; 

1  tbor  ovn  ID  OBS.  « 

f-Str.  Very  good:  pwffagw  »*, «  wtJl  «s  tihey.  —y aae <faqr 
[dunge  oar  waaO*  -.  b«,  ftv  tfae  fnacM,  thit  mar  be  rcgndcd 
as  the  tmdcnandaig  vbick  B  csofaliiked  Mb  dkcnL 
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61y-.  Let  OS  Dov  go  to  die  friends  ai  ideas;   of  dK«  ■ 
opinions,  too,  voa  dnB  be  ike  lUeqKcter.  ^^, ' '   ' 

Tkeaet.  I  viO.  TW»k 

^Sb".  To  tbon  wc  ssjr — Voa  woold  dstngndi  ejstwje  fran  ^^^^^ 
geiKraImn?  **— — ^ 

7S(iv/.  '  Ves,'  ibcT  rep'T-  a««;, «« 

-SO*.  And  fod  voold  aDoTthai  ««  poitidpale  in  genenklioo  *;■—**■ 
with  the  body,  and  throng  perception,  but  we  pxnici|nie  ^  , ,     )| 
with  the  soul  ihioa^  thos^  in  tmc  essence :  and  essence  <^  '■^'^ 
yoo  would  affinn  to  be  always  the  same  and  immnt»Mf,  hm^i^ 
whereas  geoeiatiao  or  beooouDg  Taiics? 

Theaet.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  sbooM  affirm. 

S^.  Well,  fair  an,  we  say  to  ihem.  what  is  this  paiticipa-  *^«*" 
tioD,  which  yoa  ^Eerl  of  both?  Do  yoD  >gree  with  our  "  -  , ^^ 
recent  de&iitioa?  lihtaW 

Theaet.  What  definition?  ] 

Str.  We  said  that  being  was  an  active  or  passive  energy,  < 
arising  mit  of  a  certain  power  which  proceeds  from  eleinents  \ 
tneeiing  wttb  one  another.     P»haps  )»ur  care,  Tbeaetetus, 
may  ^  to  caich  their  answer,  which  1  recognize  because  I 
have  been  accusioined  to  hear  it 

Theaet.  And  whal  is  their  answer? 

Str.  They  deny  the  imih  of  what  we  were  just  now  saying   »"  a.e»*«T  I 
to  the  aborigines  about  esistence.  , 

Thtaet.  What  was  thai?  < 

Str.  Any  power  of  doing  or  suflering  in  a  degree  however 
slight  was  held  by  us  to  be  a  sufficient  definition  of  being? 

ITuail.  True. 

Str.  They  deny  this,  and  say  thai  the  power  of  doing  or 
suffering  is  conlined  to  becoming,  and  thai  neither  power  is 
applicable  to  being. 
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The  answer  of  the  Idealists. 


Sopfdxi, 

Strangbr, 
Thkaktbtus. 

They  admit 
however  that 
the  soul  knows 
and  that  be- 
ing is  known. 
But  knowing 
and  being 
known  are 
active  and 
passive. 

If  being  is 
acted  upon, 
it  must  be  in 
motion, — 
an  attribute 
which,  with 
life  and  soul, 
certainly 
belongs  to 
perfect  being. 


But  re«t, 
as  well  as 
motion,  is 


Theaet,  And  is  there  not  some  truth  in  what  they  say? 

Str,  Yes ;  but  our  reply  will  be,  that  we  want  to  ascertain 
from  them  more  distinctly,  whether  they  further  admit  that 
the  soul  knows,  and  that  being  or  essence  is  known. 

Theaet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  say  so. 

Str.  And  is  knowing  and  being  known  doing  or  suffering, 
or  both,  or  is  the  one  doing  and  the  other  suffering,  or  has 
neither  any  share  in  either? 

TJieaet.  Clearly,  neither  has  any  share  in  either ;  for  if  tliey 
say  anything  else,  they  will  contradict  themselves. 

Str.  I  understand ;  but  they  will  allow  that  if  to  know  is 
active,  then,  of  course,  to  be  known  is  passive.  And  on  this 
view  being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  acted  upon  by  know- 
ledge, and  is  therefore  in  motion;  for  that  which  is  in  a 
state  of  rest  cannot  be  acted  upon,  as  we  affirm. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And,  O  heavens,  can  we  ever  be  made  to  believe  that  2^ 
motion  and  life  and  soul  and  mind  are  not  present  with 
perfect  being?     Can  we  imagine  that  being  is  devoid  of  life 
and  mind,  and  exists  in  awful  unmeaningness  an  everlasting 
fixture  ? 

Tliitut.  That  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  admit.  Stranger. 

Str.  But  shall  we  say  that  being  has  mind  and  not  life? 

Tlieaet,   How  is  that  possible? 

Str,  Or  shall  we  .say  that  both  inhere  in  perfect  being,  but 
that  it  has  no  soul  which  contains  ihem? 

Theaet,  And  in  what  other  way  can  it  contain  them? 

Str.  Or  that  being  has  mind  and  life  and  soul,  but  although 
endowed  with  soul  remains  ab.solutely  unmoved? 

Theaet,  All  three  suppositions  appear  to  me  to  be  irra- 
tional. 

Str.  Under  being,  then,  we  must  include  motion,  and  that 
which  is  moved. 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  Then,  Theaetetus,  our  inference  is,  that  if  there  is  no 
motion,  neither  is  there  any  mind  anywhere,  or  about  any- 
thing or  belonging  to  any  one. 

Theaet,   Quite  true. 

Str,  And  yet  this  equally  follows,  if  we  grant  that  all  things 
are  in  motion  —  upon  this  view  too  mind  has  no  existence. 


Ncctssary  attribiiUi  of  perfect  being  luui  miiui. 

TheMt.  How  so?  ; 

Sir.  Do  you  think  that  sameness  of  condition  and  mode  ! 
and  subject  could  ever  exist  without  a  principle  of  rest? 

Theaet.  Certainly  not.  ' 

Sir.  Can  you  see  how  without   them  mind  could  exist,  or  . 
come  into  existence  anywhere? 
\        ITieael.   No. 

I       Sir.  And  surely  contend  we  must  in  every  possible  way 
'  against  him  who  would  annihilate  knowledge  and  reason  and 
mind,  and  yet  ventiu^s  to  speak  confidently  about  anything. 
Tkeart.  Yes,  with  all  our  might. 

Str.  Then  the  philosopher,  who  has  the  truest  reverence  i 
for  these  qualities,  cannot  possibly  accept  the  notion  of  those  \ 
who  say  that  the  whole  is  at  rest,  either  as  unity  or  in  many 
forms:    and   he  will   be  utterly  deaf  to  those  who  assert 
universal  motion.     As  children    say    enlreatingly    '  Give    us 
both,'  so  he  will  include  both  the  movable  and  immovable 
in  his  definition  of  being  and  all. 
Theaet.   Most  true. 

Sir.  And  now,  do  we  not  seem  to  have  gained  a  fair  notion 
E(tf  being? 

Theaet.  Yes  truly. 

Sir.  Alas,  Theaetetus,  methinks  that   we  are  now  only 
Kginntng  to  see  the  real  difficulty  of  the  enquiry  into  the 
E  of  it. 

Theaet.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  O  my  friend,  do  you  not  see  that  nothing  can  exceed 
ignorance,  and  yet  we  fancy  that  we  are  saying  some- 
thing good? 

Theaet.  1  certainly  thought  that  we  were ;  and  I  do  not  at 
all  understand  how  we  never  found  out  our  desperate  case. 
I        Str.  Reflect ;   after  ha\'ing  made  these  admissions,  may  we   ' 
not  be  justly  asked  the  same  questions  which  we  ourselves   ' 
were  asking  of  those  who  said  that  all  was  hot  and  cold?  ■ 

Theaet.  ^Vhat  were  they?     \Vill  you  recall  them   to  ray   ] 
ind? 

.  To  be  sure  I  will,  and  f  will  remind  you  of  them,  by  , 
Kitting  the  same  questions  to  you  which  f  did  to  them,  and  ' 
n  we  shall  get  on. 
Tkeaet.  True. 
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Rest  and  motion  are  alike  included  under  being. 


Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thbaetbtus. 


It  is  some 
third  thing 
including 
rcHt  and  mo- 
tion, yet 
neither  of 
them. 


Rut  how  can 
a  thing  be 
neither  at 
rest  nor  in 
motion? 


We  are  as 
perplexed 
about  exist- 
ence or 
being  as 
we  were 


Str,  Would  you  not  say  that  rest  and  motion  are  in  the 
most  entire  opposition  to  one  another? 

Tliecut,  Of  course. 

Str,  And  yet  you  would  say  that  both  and  either  of  them 
equally  are? 

Theaet,  I  should. 

Str,  And  when  you  admit  that  both  or  either  of  them 
are,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  both  or  either  of  them  are  in 
motion? 

Theaet.  Certainly  not. 

Sir.  Or  do  you  wish  to  imply  that  they  are  both  at  rest, 
when  you  say  that  they  are? 

Theaet,  Of  course  not. 

Str.  Then  you  conceive  of  being  as  some  third  and  distinct 
nature,  under  which  rest  and  motion  are  alike  included ;  and, 
observing  that  they  both  participate  in  being,  you  declare  that 
they  are. 

Theaet,  Truly  we  seem  to  have  an  intimation  that  being  is 
some  third  thing,  when  we  say  that  rest  and  motion  are. 

Sir,  Then  being  is  not  the  combination  of  rest  and  motion, 
but  something  different  from  them. 

Theaet,  So  it  would  appear. 

Str,  Being,  then,  according  to  its  own  nature,  is  neither  in 
motion  nor  at  rest. 

Theaet.  That  is  very  much  the  truth. 

Str.  Where,  then,  is  a  man  to  look  for  help  who  would 
have  any  clear  or  fixed  notion  of  being  in  his  mind? 

Theaet,  Where,  indeed? 

Str,  I  scarcely  think  that  he  can  look  anywhere ;  for  that 
which  is  not  in  motion  must  be  at  rest,  and  again,  that  which 
is  not  at  rest  must  be  in  motion ;  but  being  is  placed  outside 
of  both  these  classes.     Is  this  possible? 

Theaet.   Utterly  impossible. 

Str,  Here,  then,  is  another  thing  which  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Theaet,  What? 

Str,  When  we  were  asked  to  what  we  were  to  assign  the 
appellation  of  not-being,  we  were  in  the  greatest  difficulty: — 
do  you  remember? 

'Theaet,  To  be  sure. 


How  are  we  to  attribute  many  nanus  to  the  same  thing?  383 

Str.  And  are  we  not  now  in  as  great  a  difficulty  about  So^hui. 
being?  SiMw/^itu, 

Hieaet,  I  should  say,  Stranger,  that  we  are  in  one  which  '*'"«^*'» »'»'«». 
is,  if  possible,  even  greater.  »*'*^*  '•**- 

Str,  Then  let  us  acknowledge  the  difficulty ;  and  as  being 
and  not-being  are  involved  in  the  same  perplexity,  there  is 
hope  that  when  the  one  appears  more  or  less  distinctly,  the 
other  will  equally  appear ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  see  neither, 
there  may  still  be  a  chance  of  steering  our  way  in  between 
them,  without  any  great  discredit. 

TTuaet.  Very  good. 

Str.  Let  us  enquire,  then,  how  we  come  to  predicate  many  a  wf  m 
names  of  the  same  thing.  Vf*^.' 

Thea^^t,  Give  an  example.  pmftcatiw 

Str.  I  mean  that  we  speak  of  man,  for  example,  under  J****^*^* 
many  names  —  that  we  attribute  to  him  colours  and  forms  and 
magnitudes  and  ^nrtues  and  vices,  in  all  of  which  instances 
and  in  ten  thousand  others  Ire  not  only  speak  of  him  as 
a  man,  but  also  as  good,  and  ha^-ing  numberless  other  attri- 
butes ;  and  in  the  same  way  anything  else  which  we  originally 
supposed  to  be  one  is  described  by  us  as  many,  and  under 
niany  names. 

Theaii.  That  is  true. 

Str.  And  thus  we  provide  a  rich  feast  for  tjrros,  whether 
young  or  <M ;  for  there  is  nodifng  easier  than  to  argue  that 
the  one  cannot  be  many,  or  the  many  one ;  and  great  is  their 
delight  in  denviog  that  a  man  is  good ;  for  man,  they  mmX^ 
is  man  and  good  is  good.  I  dare  say  that  y<m  have  met  with 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  sndi  matters  —  they  are  *Mf:n 
elderly  men,  whose  meagre  sense  is  thrr/wn  into  amazemmt 
by  these  discoveries  dL  theirs,  vhkh  tbcy  believe  to  be  the 
height  of  wisdom. 

Thea^^  Certamhr.  I  liaTe. 

Sir.  Theaa.  jxa  to  exc3nde  aor  one  who  has  iirrtr  j^^er.-nilat/^idl  ^jce  »  mvw- 
at  a3  npoc  i2ae  nzxsrt  oi  httZ;z^  kit  q§  msI  ^axt  imtsay/sik  v>  ''^*^  ****** 
them  as  wdQ  as  to  om  Uxzsttz  irxzdi, 

Tk^att.  WhsJL  qoesbccft? 

Str,  SZbal  Tine  mcfiwt  t-o  xxa^jd^  i*W3^  u>  nof/6/fjei  asr!  j>tt!L  Tuwt  »>t 

and  arc  mcxpaiiiiut  -uf  jasiyjptxn^  is  <j(Qt  asuJlb^?     ^jt  t^^ 


384  Tlu  three  alternatives :  {})  No  participatum ; 

Sophist.  we  gather  all  into  one  class  of  things  communicable  with  one 

stkanger,  another?     Or  are  some   things  communicable   and   othm 

thbabtbtus.  jjqjp — Which    of  these   alternatives,  Theaetetus,  will  they 

(1)  no  par-  prefer? 

(2)  indiscrim-         Theoft  I  have  nothing  to  answer  on  their  behalf.     Suppose 
inate  partici-  ^^t  you  take  all  these  hypotheses  in  turn,  and  see  what  are 

(3)  partici.  the  cousequeuces  which  follow  from  each  of  them, 
paiion  of  some       5/^   Very  good,  and  first  let  us  assiune  them  to  say  that 

nothing  is  capable  of  participating  in  anything  else  in  any  { 
respect ;  in  that  case  rest  and  motion  cannot  participate  in  j^ 
being  at  all. 

The  first  Theaet,  They  cannot. 

cannot  be  ^f^   gy^  would  either  of  them  be  if  not  participadnfi:  in 

accepted:  .  «^  *-  o 

it  is  disastrotis    bemg? 

to  all  phiioso-         Theaet,  No. 

phieSy 

Str,  Then  by  this  admission  everything  is  instantly  over- 
tiuned,  as  well  the  doctrine  of  universal  motion  as  of  uni- 
versal rest,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  those  who  distnbute 
being  into  immutable  and  everlasting  kinds ;  for  all  these  add 
on  a  notion  of  being,  some  affirming  that  things  '  are '  truly  in 
motion,  and  others  that  they  *  are  *  truly  at  rest 

Theaet,  Just  so. 

Str,  Again,  those  who  would  at  one  time  compound,  and  at 
another  resolve  all  things,  whether  making  them  into  one  and 
out  of  one  creating  infinity,  or  dividing  them  into  finite 
elements,  and  forming  compounds  out  of  these ;  whether  they 
suppose  the  processes  of  creation  to  be  successive  or  con- 
tinuous, would  be  talking  nonsense  in  all  this  if  there  were 
no  admixture. 

Theaet.  True, 
and  those  Str,  Most  ridiculous  of  all  will  the  men  themselves  be  who 

u^lTonSict     w^"t  to  carry  out  the  argument  and  yet  forbid  us  to  call  any- 
thcmscivcs.       thing,  because  participating  in  some  affection  from  another, 
by  the  name  of  that  other. 

Theaet,  Why  so? 

Str,  Why,  because  they  are  compelled  to  use  the  words  *  to 
be,'  *  apart,'  '  from  others,'  '  in  itself,'  and  ten  thousand  more, 
which  they  cannot  give  up,  but  must  make  the  connecting 
links  of  discourse ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be 
refuted  by  others,  but  their  enemy,  as  the  saying  is,  inhabits 


{2)  of  alt  in  all:   (.l)   of  some  in  s.onr. 
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the  same  house  wilh  [hem;  they  arc  always  carrying  about 

S^kM 

with    them    an    adversary,  like   the  wonderful   vcntrilu(|ui»(, 

Six«>«i», 

£urycles,  who  out  of  llieir  own  lielh'es  auilibly  contrailicts 

T.ii..uiitu.. 

Ihtm. 

TAea€l.  Precisely  so ;  a  very  trae  and  exact  illustration. 

Sir.  And  now,  if  we  suppose  that  all  things  have  the  power 

Tbc  «ru„d 

of  communion  with  one  another— what  will  follow? 

rut  il  ii  •« 

T/i^att.   Even  I  can  solve  that  riddle. 

Str.   How? 

»"w^. 

Tfieael.   Why,  because  motion  itself  would  be  at  rest,  and 

iiHt  niui;»n 

rest  again  in  motion,  if   they  could    be  attributed   to  one 

■ouldinl. 

another. 

Sir.    But  this  is  utterly  impossible. 

Theaet.   Of  course. 

Sir.  Then  only  the  third  hypothesis  remains. 

Tl.<:  thi.d 

TTifnet.  True. 

;dKm..i™  or 

Sir.  For,  surely,  either  all  things  have  communion  with  all ; 

«(Mii..>ilb 

or  nothing  with  any  other  thing;  or  some  things  communi- 

•M.>. 

cate  with  some  things  and  others  not. 

Thtaet.  Certainly. 

Sir.  And  two  out  of  these  three  suppositions  have  been 

found  to  be  impossible. 

Thfoef.  Yes. 

Sir,   Every  one   then,  who    desires  to  answer  truly,  will 

adopt  the  third  and  remaining  hypothesis  of  the  communion 

of  some  with  some. 

TRca--/.  Quite  true. 

Str.  This  communion  of  some  with  some  may  be  illusiralerj 

i'i«  A^tv^a 

%tf  the  case  of  leliera ;  for  some  letters  do  not  fit  each  olh«. 

■a  Inu^i..- 

■tUe  others  do. 

™«I^ 

f^n^et.  Of  course. 

Sir.   And  the  vowels,  especially,  are  a  sort  of  bond  whirh 

perrades  all  the  other  letters,  so  thai  without  a  vowel  one 

consonant  cannot  be  joined  to  another. 

T^oft.  True. 

Sir.   But  does  every  one  know  what  letters  will  unite  with 

what  ?     Or  is  art  required  in  order  to  do  so  *  ? 

mjpuaft.  An  is  required. 

^m 

H                             1Rc>i»Bg4M*i«>u{<>^a(^o>^)- 

^^^1 

Fl  ^ 

0 

3^ 


The  scieMce  of  diaUcHc. 


Thcactbti.'S. 
cai 


A»ihe 


kwyv  what 
letien  a«d 
notes  rifhily 
combine  with 
one  another, 
so  the  dialects- 
dan  knows 
what  cbsses 
have  commu- 
nion with 
each  other 
and  what 


He  is  the 
cU.viifier  and 
only  true 
philosopher. 


Sir,  What  art? 

Theart,  llie  art  of  grammar. 

Sir,  And  is  not  this  also  true  of  sounds  high  and  low?- 
Is  not  he  who  has  the  art  to  know  what  sounds  mingle,  a 
musician,  and  he  who  is  ign<»ant,  not  a  musician? 

Thtaet.   Yes. 

Sir,  And  we  shall  find  thb  to  be  generally  true  d  art  or 
the  absence  of  art. 

11ua€i.  Of  course. 

Sir,  And  as  classes  are  admitted  by  ns  in  like  manner  to 
be  some  of  them  capable  and  others  incafiable  of  inter- 
mixture, must  not  he  who  would  rightly  show  what  kinds 
will  unite  and  what  will  not,  proceed  by  the  help  of  sdence 
in  the  path  of  argument?  And  will  he  not  ask  if  the  connect- 
ing links  are  universal,  and  so  capable  of  intermiztore  with 
all  things;  and  again,  in  divisions,  whether  there  are  not 
other  universal  classes,  which  make  them  possible? 

neiut.  To  be  sure  he  will  require  science,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  very  greatest  of  all  sciences. 

Sir,  How  are  we  to  call  it?  By  Zeus,  have  we  not  lighted 
unwittingly  upon  our  free  and  noble  science,  and  in  looking 
for  the  Sophist  have  we  not  entertained  the  philosopher 
unawares? 

Theaft,  What  do  you  mean? 

Str,  Should  we  not  say  that  the  di\nsion  according  to 
classes,  which  neither  makes  the  same  other,  nor  makes  other 
the  same,  is  the  business  of  the  dialectical  science? 

Tlieaet,  That  is  what  we  should  say. 

Str.  Then,  surely,  he  who  can  divide  rightly  is  able  to  see 
clearly  one  form  pervading  a  scattered  multitude,  and  many 
different  forms  contained  under  one  higher  form ;  and  again, 
one  form  knit  together  into  a  single  whole  and  per\'ading 
many  such  wholes,  and  many  forms,  existing  only  in  separa- 
tion and  isolation.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  classes  which 
determines  where  they  can  have  communion  with  one  another 
and  where  not. 

Thca€t,   Quite  true. 

Str,  And  the  art  of  dialectic  would  be  attributed  by  you 
only  to  the  philosopher  pure  and  true? 

Thiact,  Who  but  he  can  be  worthy? 


Tkt  three  ckiff  kinds :  Being,  Rest,  Motion. 

\Slr.   In   this  region  we  shall  always  discover  the  philo-   ^ 
|)Iter,  if  n-e  look  fur  hira ;  like  the  Sophist,  he  is  not  easily   ! 
ivered,  but  for  a  (liffercni  reason.  ^ 

\77ie\ul.   For  what  reason? 

\Str.  Because  the  Sophist  runs  away  into  the  darkness  i)( 
Bt-being,  in  which  he  has  learned  by  habit  to  (eel  alwul,  and 
Innol  be  discovered  because  of  the  darkness  o(  the  iilaic. 

t  that  true? 
I  Theaft.  It  seems  to  be  so. 

I  Sir.  And  the  philosopher,  always  holding  converse  ihruugb   l 
n  with  the  idea  of  being,  is  also  dark  from  excess  of  \ 
for  the  souls  of  the  many  have  no  eye  which  can  " 
e  the  vision  of  the  divine,  , 

\  Tlkeael.  Yes ;   that  seems  to  be  quite  as  true  as  the  other.   " 
I  Str.   Well,  the  philosopher  may  hereafter  be  more  fully 
msidered  by  us,  if  we  are  disposed ;  hut  the  Sophist  must 
■arly  not  be  allowed  to  escape  until  wc  have  had  a  good 
kok  at  him. 
j  Tlteaet.  Very  good. 

I  Str.    Since,  then,  wc  are  agreed  that  some  classes  hove  a 
pmmunion  with  one  another,  and  others  not,  and  some  have 
mmunion  with  a  few  and  others  with  many,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  some  should  not  have  universal  communion 
with  all,  let  us  now   pursue   the   enquiry,  as  the  argument 
suggests,  not  in  relation  to  all  ideas,  lest  the  multitude  of 
them  should  confuse  us,  but    let   us  select  a  few  of  ihote    i 
which  arc  reckoned  to  be  the  principal  ones,  and  consiilcr  ' 
their  several  natures  and  their  capacity  of  communion  with   i 
one  another,  in  order  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  apprehend   | 
with  perfect  clearness  the  notions  of  being  and  not-being,  wc   ' 
may  at  least  not  fall  short  in  the  consideration  of  them,  bo  far  ' 
H    as  they  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  enquiry,  if  per- 
^Radventuie  we  may  be  allowed  to  a&serl  the  reality  of  not- 
V  being,  and  yet  escape  nnscathed. 
\  Tfuaet.   We  must  do  so. 

Str.  The  most  important  of  all  the  genera  are  those  which    i 

we  were  jtist  now  mentioning— being  and  rest  and  motion.        \ 

Th4Mi.  Yes,  by  far.  . 

Str.  And  two  of  these  are,  as  wc  affirm,  incapable  of  com-  [ 

mimion  with  one  another. 
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Reasons  for  adding  a  fourth 


Sophitt. 

Stranger, 
Tmbabtetus. 

latter  hold 
communion 
with  being, 
but  not  with 
one  another. 

They  are 
other  than 
one  another, 
but  the  same 
with  them- 
selves. 

*  Same '  and 

*  other '  again 
are  two 

new  kinds. 


For  they  are 
not  identical 
with  motion 
and  rest: 


ntir  is  being 
identic.ll  with 
'  the  same ' ; 


Theaet,  Quite  incapable. 

Str.  Whereas  being  surely  has  communion  with  both  of 
them,  for  both  of  them  are? 

Theaet,  Of  course. 

Str,  That  makes  up  three  of  them. 

Theaet,  To  be  sure. 

Str,  And  each  of  them  is  other  than  the  remaining  two, 
but  the  same  with  itself. 

Theaet,  True. 

Str,  But  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  two  words, 
*  same  '  and  '  other '  ?  Are  they  two  new  kinds  other  than 
the  three,  and  yet  always  of  necessity  intermingling  with 
them,  and  are  we  to  have  five  kinds  instead  of  three ;  or  when 
we  speak  of  the  same  and  other,  are  we  unconsciously 
speaking  of  one  of  the  three  first  kinds? 

Theaet,  Very  likely  we  are. 

Str.  But,  surely,  motion  and  rest  are  neither  the  other  nor 
the  same. 

Theaet.  How  is  that? 

Str,  Whatever  we  attribute  to  motion  and  rest  in  common, 
cannot  be  either  of  them. 

Theaet,  Why  not? 

Str,  Because  motion  would  be  at  rest  and  rest  in  motion, 
for  either  of  them,  being  predicated  of  both,  will  compel  the 
other  to  change  into  the  opposite  of  its  own  nature,  because 
partaking  of  its  opposite. 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Str.  Yet  they  surely  both  partake  of  the  same  and  of  the 
other? 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str.  Then  we  must  not  assert  that  motion,  any  more  than 
rest,  is  either  the  same  or  the  other. 

Theaet.   No ;  we  must  not. 

Str.  But  are  we  to  conceive  that  being  and  the  same  are 
identical? 

Theaet.   Possibly. 

Str.  But  if  they  are  identical,  then  again  in  saying  that 
motion  and  rest  have  being,  we  should  also  be  saying  that 
they  are  the  same. 

Theaet,  Which  surely  cannot  be. 
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Sfr,  Then  being  and  the  same  cannot  be  one.  So^Uut, 

TTuaet.  Scarcely.  Strakger, 

Str.  Then  we  may  suppose  the  same  to  be  a  fourth  class,  Thbabtbtus. 

which  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  three  others. 
Tlie<ut,  Quite  true. 

Sir,  And    shall    we    call   the    other   a    fifth    class?     Or  nor  yet  with 

should  we  consider  being  and  other  to  be  two  names  of  the  ''Jf  ^*!^^'' 

*-'  which  w  rei- 

Same  class?  ativeonly. 

Theaet  Very  likely.  ^^^ZT 

Str,  But  you  would  agree,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  exist- 
ences are  relative  as  well  as  absolute? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str.  And  the  other  is  always  relative  to  other? 

Theaet,  True. 

Str,  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  unless  being  and  the 
other  entirely  differed;  for,  if  the  other,  like  being,  were 
absolute  as  well  as  relative,  then  there  would  have  been 
a  kind  of  other  which  was  not  other  than  other.  And  now 
we  find  that  what  is  other  must  of  necessity  be  what  it  is  in 
relation  to  some  other. 

Theaet,  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Str,  Then  we  must  admit  the  other  as  the  fifth  of  our 
selected  classes. 

Tfieaet,  Yes. 

Str,  And  the  fifth  class  pervades  all  classes,  for  they  all  This  fifth  daw 
differ  from  one  another,  not  by  reason  of  their  own  nature,  of'****®'*'*^^* 

'  -^  '    pervades  all 

but  because  they  partake  of  the  idea  of  the  other.  classes,  and 

Theaet,  Quite  true.  *  f^'l^Jt 

^-  Unguish  them. 

Str,  Then  let  us  now  put  the  case  with  reference  to  each 
of  the  five. 

Theaet,  How? 

Str,  First  there  is  motion,  which  we  affirm  to  be  absolutely  Thus  motion 
'other'  than  rest:  what  else  can  we  say?  w  other  than 

'  rest, — I.  e.  is 

Theaet,    It  is  so.  not  rest :  yet 

str.  And  therefore  is  not  resti  *'  "•  r*'%'' 

^  partakes  of 

Theaet,  Certainly  not.  being. 

Str,  And  yet  is,  because  partaking  of  being. 

Theaet,  True.  it  is  other 


than  the 

Theaet,  Just  so. 


Str,  Again,  motion  is  other  than  the  same? 

^  same  and 
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Sophist 
Strakgbr, 

TllSAETBTUS. 

not  the  same, 
but  in  dif- 
ferent Mnses. 


Again,  mo- 
tion is  other 
than  the 
other:  and 
therefore 
other  and 
not  other. 


Once  more, 
motion  is 
other  than 
being,  yet 
partakes  of 


Str,  And  is  therefore  not  the  same. 

Jlieaet,  It  is  not. 

Str.  Yet,  surely,  motion  is  the  same,  because  aU  things 
partake  of  the  same. 

TTieaet.  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  we  must  admit,  and  not  object  to  say,  that 
motion  is  the  same  and  is  not  the  same,  for  we  do  not  apply 
the  terms  'same'  and  'not  the  same,'  in  the  same  sense; 
but  we  call  it  the  '  same,'  in  relation  to  itself,  because  par- 
taking of  the  same ;  and  not  the  same,  because  having  com- 
munion with  the  other,  it  is  thereby  severed  from  the  same, 
and  has  become  not  that  but  other,  and  is  therefore  rightly 
spoken  of  as  *  not  the  same.' 

Thecut,  To  be  sure. 

Str,  And  if  absolute  motion  in  any  point  of  view  partook 
of  rest,  there  would  be  no  absurdity  in  calling  motion 
stationary. 

Thtaet,  Quite  right,— that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  some 
classes  mingle  with  one  another,  and  others  not. 

Str,  That  such  a  communion  of  kinds  is  according  to 
nature,  we  had  already  proved '  before  we  arrived  at  this 
part  of  our  discussion. 

Theaet,  Certainly. 

Str,  Let  us  proceed,  then.  May  we  not  say  that  motion  is 
other  than  the  other,  having  been  also  proved  by  us  to  be 
other  than  the  same  and  other  than  rest? 

Theaet,  'f  hat  is  certain. 

Str.  Then,  according  to  this  view,  motion  is  other  and 
also  not  other? 

Theaet,  True. 

Str,  What  is  the  next  step?  Shall  we  say  that  motion  is 
other  than  the  three  and  not  other  than  the  fourth, — for  we 
agreed  that  there  are  five  classes  about  and  in  the  sphere  of 
which  we  proposed  to  make  enquiry? 

Theaet,  Surely  we  cannot  admit  that  the  number  is  less 
than  it  appeared  to  be  just  now. 

Str,  Then  we  may  without  fear  contend  that  motion  is 
other  than  being  ? 


1  Cp.  supra,  252. 


All  things  are  and  arc  not. 
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j  Theaet.  Without  the  least  fear.  StfUn.  ' 

I  Str.  The  plain  result  is  that  motion,  since  it  partakes  of  Strakck*, 
ping,  realty  is  and  also  is  not?  T«»A»Tiiri'». 

\  Tkeaet.   Nothing  can  be  plainer,  being,  uui 

I  Str.  Then   not-being    necessaiily  exists  m   the   case   of  uidun.,!. 
1  and  of  every  class;  for  the  nature  of  the  other  etiter-    rhwihrn 
to  them  all,  makes  each  of  them  other  than  being,  and  ^'„  „a\ma 
i-existenl;  and  therefore  of  all  of  them,  in  like  manner,  -rfBuLbeiBt 
B  may  truly  say  that  they  are  not;  and  again,  inasmuch  as  |,"mui™ 
Siey  partake  of  being,  that  they  are  and  are  existent.  wraHuinii  by 

TTieaet.  So  we  may  assume.  ^^  "ho? and 

Sir.   Every  class,  then,  has  plurality  of  being  and  infinity  '"  ""^ 
of  not-being,  l^i,i„  „„, ' 

1        Theatt.  So  we  must  inter,  ««pttd, 

Str.  And  being  itself  may  be  said  to  be  other  than  the  ,^,b<^" 
other  kinds.  nMaiiuihu 

lyieael.  Certainly.  '  '"'^ 

Str.  Then  we  may  infer  that  being  is  not,  in 
many  other  things  as  there  s 
itself  one,  and  is  not  the  other  things,  which  : 
number. 

Theaet.  That  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Str.  And  we  must  not  ijuarrel  with  this  r 
of  the  nature  of  classes  to  have  communion  with  one  another; 
and  if  any  one  denies  our  present  statement  [vfs.  that  being 
is  not,  etc.],  let  him  first  argue  with  our  former  conclusion 
[i.  e.  respecting  the  communion  of  ideas],  and  then  he  may 
proceed  to  argue  with  what  follows. 
Theaet.    Nothing  can  be  fairer. 

Str.    Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  a  further  question, 
Tlieart.  What  question? 
Str.  When  we  speak   of  not-being,  i 
not  of  something  opposed  to  being,  but 
Tkciut.   What  do  you  mean? 
Str.  When  we  speak  of  something  ; 
r  expre-ssion  seem  to  you  to  imply  what  is  hitle  any  n 
I  what  is  equ^il? 

Tlieaet.  Certainly  not 

Str.  The  negative  particles,  oil  and  pi),  when  prefixed  to  ' 
I  words,  do  not  imply  opposition,  but  only  difference  from  the  t 


1  respect  of  as 
ing  these  it  is 
infinite  in 


iult,  since  it  fs 


;  speak,  I  suppose, 
t  only  different. 


not  great,  does  the 


39^  Not-being  differs  from  being,  but  is  not  more  unreal 

Sopkitt  words,  or  more  correctly  from  the  things  represented  by  the 

Stranger,        WOrds,  which  follow  them. 

Theaetetus.        Tfuaet.  Quite  true. 

Stion  buT*^         ^^'  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  if  you  do  not 

only  if-         object. 

fcrcnce.  Tkeact.  What  is  it? 

c!thIi^*o°/         ^^^'  '^^^  nature  of  the  other  appears  to  me  to  be  divided 

difference  and  into  fractioHs  Uke  knowledge. 

I^Z"^':        nc<ut.  How  so? 

the  former  are       Str,   Knowledge,  like  the  other,  is  one ;  and  yet  the  various 

prefixing   ^  parts  of  knowledge  have  each  of  them  their  own  particular 

'not'  to  the  name,  and  hence  there  are  many  arts  and  kinds  of  knowledge. 

names  of  the  rr*t,        a     r\    '».     ». 

corresponding        Theaet,  Quite  true. 

parts  of  Str,  And  is  not  the  case  the  same  with  the  parts  of  the 

knowledge.  ^i  t.*    i     •       i  -^ 

Other,  which  is  also  one? 

Theaet,  Very  likely ;  but  will  you  tell  me  how? 
Str,  There  is  some  part  of  the  other  which  is  opposed  to 
the  beautiful? 
Tfieaet.  There  is. 

Str.  Shall  we  say  that  this  has  or  has  not  a  name? 
TTieaet,  It  has ;  for  whatever  we  call  not-beautiful  is  other 
than  the  beautiful,  not  than  something  else. 
Str.  And  now  tell  me  another  thing. 
Thraet.  What? 
Thus  the  not-       ^tr.   Is  the  not-beautiful  anything  but  this— an  existence 
»>c:uiiifuiisthc  parted  off  from  a  certain  kind  of  existence,  and  aeain  from 

nlhrr»flhc  *  '  t       '  J  •      •  I-         ^ 

iK-niitifiii,  and    anollicr  point  of  view  opposed  to  an  existing  something? 
is<H,»aiiy  Theaet.  True. 

real  uiih  it. 

Str.  Then  the  not-beautiful  turns  out  to  be  the  opposition 
of  being  to  being? 

Thcact.   Very  true. 

Str.  But  upon  this  view,  is  the  beautiful  a  more  real  and 
the  not-beautiful  a  less  real  existence? 

Thcaet.   Not  at  all. 
And  so  of  Str.  And  the  not-great  may  be  said  to  exist,  equally  with 

the  great? 

Thcaet.   Yes. 

Str.  And,  in  the  same  way,  the  just  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  not-just— the  one  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  more  existence  than  the  other. 


other  thii)K«i. 


» 


Beyond  J^inmtiijcs. 

7%M€l.  True.  j 

Str.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  thinj^s;  fleeing  lliat  t 
the  nature  of  the  other  has  a  real  existence,  the  parts  of  this  ^ 
nature  must  equally  be  supposed  to  exist. 

neaet.   Of  courae. 

Str.  Then,  as  would  appear,  the  opposition  of  a  part  of  the  i 
other,  and  of  a  part  of  being,  to  one  another,  is,  if  I  may  ' 
veuture  to  say  so,  as  truly  essence  as  bein^  itself,  and  I. 
implies  not  the  opposite  of  being,  but  only  what  is  other  ^ 
than  being. 

Theart.    Beyond  question. 

Sir.  What  then  shall  we  call  it? 

Tluaet.  Clearly,  not-being ;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  for 
which  the  Sophist  compelled  us  to  search. 

Stn  And  has  not  this,  as  you  were  saying,  as  real  an  t 
existence  as  any  other  class?  May  I  n<it  say  with  confidence  "■ 
that  not-being  has  an  asstlKd  LxisiLiict,  aiiit-a  nature  of  its 
own?  Just  as  the  great  was  found  to  be  great  and  the 
beautiful  beautiful,  and  the  not-great  not -great,  and  the  not- 
beautiful  not-beautifiil,  in  the  same  manner  not-being  ha» 
been  found  to  be  and  is  not-being,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  one 
among  the  many  classes  of  being.  Do  you,  Theaetetus,  Hill 
feel  any  doubt  of  this? 

Thfaet.   None  whatever. 

Sir.   Do  you  observe  that  otir  scepticism  has  carried  oa 
beyond  the  range  of  Parmenides'  prohibition? 

Thaui.   In  what? 

Str.  We  have  advanced  to  a  further  point,  and  stiown  him 
more  ihan  be  forbad  us  to  investigate. 

TTieaet.   How  ts  that? 

Str.  Vilif.  because  he  says- 
bom  tU*  wsf  al 


Vi\\ 


Ttuaet.  Yes,  be  ut«  m. 

Sr.  Whereas,  we  have  not  only  proved  ihai  thmgi  wludi  < 
are  not  are,  bu  we  hare  ^rawn  what  fonn  of  being  nDt>b«D{  ' 
to;  for  we  bave  sbovn  that  the  aatne  of  the  atbcr  k,  umj  ■§  i 
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Sophist.  distributed  over  all  things  in  their  relations  to  one  another, 

Stkanc;rr,      and  whatever  part  of  the  other  is  contrasted  with  being,  this 
Theaktbtus.  jg  precisely  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  not-being. 

Tluaet,  And  surely,  Stranger,  we  were  quite  right 

Str,  Let  not  any  one  say,  then,  that  while  affirming  the 

opposition  of  not-being  to  being,  we  still  assert  the  being  of 

not-being ;  for  as  to  whether  there  is  an  opposite  of  being,  to 

that  enquiry  we  have  long  said  good-bye — it  may  or  may  not 

Our  theory       be,  and  may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  definition.     But  as  251 

Mmm3on  ^  touching  our  present  account  of  not-being,  let  a  man  either 

of  kind*  convince  us  of  error,  or,  so  long  as  he  cannot,  he  too  must 

say,  as  we  are  saying,  that  there  is  a  communion  of  classes, 

and  that  being,  and  difference  or  other,  traverse  all  things 

and  mutually  interpenetrate,  so  that  the  other  partakes  of 

being,  and  by  reason  of  this  participation  is,  and  yet  is  not 

that  of  which  it  partakes,  but  other,  and  being  other  than 

being,  it  is  clearly  a  necessity  that  not-being  should  be.     And 

again,  being,  through  partaking  of  the  other,  becomes  a  class 

other  than  the  remaining  classes,  and  being  other  than  all  of 

them,  is  not  each  one  of  them,  and  is  not  all  the  rest,  so  that 

undoubtedly  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases  in 

which  being  is  not,  and  all  other  things,  whether  regarded 

individually  or  collectively,  in  many   respects   are,  and  in 

many  respects  are  not. 

Theaet.  True. 

Wc  should  let        ^SVr.  And  he  who  is  sceptical  of  this  contradiction,  must 

alone  verbal      think  how  hc  can  find  something  better  to  say ;  or  if  he  sees 

a  puzzle,  and  his  pleasure  is  to  drag  words  this  way  and  that, 

the  argument  will  prove  to  him,  that  he  is  not  making  a 

worthy  use  of  his  faculties;  for  there  is  no  charm  in  such 

puzzles,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them ;  but  we 

can  tell  him  of  something  else  the  pursuit  of  which  is  noble 

and  also  difficult. 

Theaet,  What  is  it? 

Str,  A  thing  of  which  I  have  already  spoken; — letting 
alone  these  puzzles  as  involving  no  difficulty,  he  should  l>e 
able  to  follow  and  criticize  in  detail  every  argument,  and 
when  a  man  savs  that  the  same  is  in  a  manner  other,  or  that 
other  is  the  same,  to  understand  and  refute  him  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  same  respect  in  which  he  asserts 
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either  of  lliese  affections,     But  to  show  that  somehow  and  in   Sefkiit 
some  sense  the  same  is  other,  or  the  other  same,  or  the  great   sti<*in-*«. 
small,  or  the  like  milike ;  and  to  delight  in  always  bringing    '">"'*■'"' 
forward    such    contradictions,  is    no    real    refutation,  but    is 
clearly  the  new-born  babe  of  some  one  who  is  only  beginning 
lo  approach  the  problem  of  being. 

ThMff.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  For  certainly,  my  friend,  the  attempt  to  separate  all 
existetices  from  one  another  is  a  barbarism  and  utterly  un- 
worthy of  an  educated  or  philosophical  mind. 

lyi^arl.   Why  so? 

Str.  The  attempt  at  universal  separation  is  the  final  anni- 
'O  liilation  of  all  reasoning ;  for  only  by  the  union  of  conceptions 
with  one  another  do  we  attain  to  discourse  of  reason. 

Thtiirt.  True. 

Str,  And,  observe  that  we  were  only  just  in  time  in  making 
a  resistance  lo  such  separatists,  and  compelling  them  to 
admit  that  one  thing  mingles  with  anolher. 

TTieaet.  Why  so? 

Sir.  Why,  that  we  might  be  able  to  assert  discourse  to  be  The  uim 
a  kind  of  being;  for  if  we  could  not,  the  worst  of  all  con-  'Jf^'''*'' 
sequences  would  follow  ;  we  should  have  no  philosophy.  More-  would  je)>ri 
over,  the  necessity  for  determining  the  nature  of  discourse  ^^^^"^ 
presses  upon  us  at  this  moment ;  if  utterly  deprived  of  it,  we  wtihoJi  di*. 
could  no  iHorc  hold  discourse ;  and  deprived  of  it  we  should  be  '!T^v'", 
if  we  admitted  that  there  was  no  admixture  of  natures  at  all,      phiimciiihy. 

Thriut.  Very  true.  But  I  do  not  understand  why  at  lUis 
moment  we  must  determine  the  nature  of  discourse. 

Str.  Perhaps  you  will  see  more  clearly  by  the  help  of  the 
following  e]q>lanation, 

Iltead.  What  explanation? 

Sir.  Not-being  has  been  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  one 
among  many  classes  ditTused  over  all  being. 

llteact.  True. 

Str.  And  thence  arises  the  question,  whether  not-being 
mingles  with  opinion  and  language. 

Tlieaet.   How  so? 

Str.  If  not-being  has  no  part  in  the  proposition,  then  all 
things  must  be  true;  but  if  not-being  has  a  pan,  then  false 
opinion  and  false  speech  are  possible,  for  to  think  or  lo  say 
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Are  false  opimon  and  false  speech  possible? 


Sophist. 

Stkanubr, 
Thkaktrtus. 


We  leA  the 
Sophist,  in  the 
region  of 
images,  deny- 
ing the  possi- 
bility of 
falsehood. 
But  now  that 
not-being  has 
been  shown 
to  partake  of 
being,  this 
.  line  of  defence 
can  no  longer 
bemaintained. 
Yet  he  will 
still  evade  us 
by  denying 
that  opinitm 
and  language 
partake  of 
not-being. 


what  is  not— is  falsehood,  which  thus  arises  in  the  region  of 
thought  and  in  speech. 

Huaet.  That  is  quite  true. 

Sir,  And  where  there  is  falsehood  surely  there  must  be 
deceit. 

Theaet,  Yes. 

Sir.  And  if  there  is  deceit,  then  all  things  must  be  full  of 
idols  and  images  and  fancies. 

Theaet.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  Into  that  region  the  Sophist,  as  we  said,  made  his 
escape,  and,  when  he  had  got  there,  denied  the  very  possi- 
bility of  falsehood ;  no  one,  he  argued,  either  conceived  or 
uttered  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  not-being  did  not  in  any  way    ' 
partake  of  being. 

Theaet,  True. 

Str,  And  now,  not-being  has  been  shown  to  partake  of 
being,  and  therefore  he  will  not  continue  fighting  in  this 
direction,  but  he  will  probably  say  that  some  ideas  partake  of 
not-being',  and  some  not,  and  that  language  and  opinion  are 
of  the  non-partaking  class ;  and  he  will  still  fight  to  the  death 
against  the  existence  of  the  image-making  and  phantastic  art, 
in  which  we  have  placed  him,  because,  as  he  will  say,  opinion 
and  language  do  not  partake  of  not-being,  and  unless  this 
participation  exists,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  falsehood. 
And,  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  evasion,  we  must  begin  by 
encjuiring  into  the  nature  of  language,  opinion,  and  imagina- 
tion, in  order  that  when  we  find  them  we  may  find  also  that 
they  have  communion  with  not-being,  and,  having  made  out  2( 
the  connexion  of  them,  may  thus  prove  that  falsehood  exists; 
and  therein  we  will  imprison  the  Sophist,  if  he  deserves  it, 
or,  if  not,  we  will  let  him  go  again  and  look  for  him  in 
another  class. 

Thcact,  Certainly,  Stranger,  there  appears  to  be  truth  in 
what  was  said  about  the  Sophist  at  first,  that  he  was  of  a 
class  not  easily  caught,  for  he  seems  to  have  abundance  of 
defences,  which  he  throws  up,  and  which  must  every  one  of 
them  be  stormed  before  we  can  reach  the  man  himself.  And 
even  now,  we  have  with  difficulty  got  through  his  first 
defence,  which  is  the  not-being  of  not-being,  and  lo!  here  is 
another;  for  we  have  still  to  show  that  falsehood  exists  in 
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the  sphere  of  language  and  opinion,  and  there  will  be  another  s^^m. 
and  another  line  of  defence  without  end.  Stranckk, 

Sir,  Any  one,  Theaetetus,  who  is  able  to  advance  even  a  '^'""^■^*^^'* 
little  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  what  would  he  who  is 
dispirited  at  a  little  progress  do,  if  he  were  making  none  at 
all,  or  even  undergoing  a  repulse?  Such  a  faint  heart,  an  the 
proverb  says,  will  never  take  a  city :  but  now  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  citadel  is  ours,  and  what  remains  is  easier. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str.  Then,  as  I  was  saying,  let  us  first  of  all  obtain  a  con-  we  wunt  to 
ception  of  language  and  opinion,  in  order  that  we  may  have  *'*'*"'"  ■  *^**"' 
clearer  grounds  for  determining,  whether  not-being  has  any  ofinnguflKo 
concern  with  them,  or  whether  they  are  both  always  true,  and  ■"**  ^tkVm. 
neither  of  them  ever  false. 

JTieaet,  True. 

Str.  Then,  now,  let  us  speak  of  names,  as  before  we  were 
speaking  of  ideas  and  letters;  for  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  answer  may  be  expected. 

Thecut,  And  what  \&  the  question  at  issue  about  names?       AswHh 

Str,  The  question  at  issue  is  whether  all  names  may  be  ^^l^^i^.^ 
connected  with  one  another,  or  none,  or  only  some  of  them,  ^^ »«»« 

Thea€t,  Clearly  the  last  is  true.  ^ed.*^**^ 

Str,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  words  which  have  a 
meaning  when  in  sequence  may  be  connected,  but  that  words 
which  have  no  meaning  when  in  sequence  cannot  be  coi^ 
nected? 

Thiaei,  What  are  you  saying? 

Sir,  What  I  thought  that  you  intended  when  yon  gave 
your  assent;  for  there  are  two  sorts  of  intimation  of  being 
which  arc  given  by  the  voice. 

Tkeaet,  What  are  they? 

Sir,  One  of  them  is  called  nouns,  and  the  other  verbs. 

Tfuaet.  Describe  them. 

Sir,  That  which  denotes  action  we  call  a  verb. 

Theaet,  True. 

Sir,  And  die  other,  which  is  an  articulate  mark  set  on 
those  who  do  the  actions,  we  call  a  noun. 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Sir,  A  succession  of  nouns  only  is  not  a  sentence,  any   ^'^*^**' 

^  '  -^      no«n<<  alone 

more  than  of  verbs  without  nouns.  nor  vrrM 
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The  simplest  form  of  sentence. 


Sophist, 

Strangbr, 
Thbaetbtus. 

alone  make 
a  sentence. 


A  sentence 
must  have  a 
subject,  and 
be  of  a  cer- 
tain quality,- 
i.  e.  true  or 
false. 


TTieaet,  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Str.  I  see  that  when  you  gave  your  assent  you  had  some- 
thing else  in  your  mind.  But  what  I  intended  to  say  was, 
that  a  mere  succession  of  nouns  or  of  verbs  is  not  discourse. 

Theaet,  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  I  mean  that  words  like  'walks/  'runs,*  'sleeps/  or 
any  other  words  which  denote  action,  however  many  of  them 
you  string  together,  do  not  make  discoiu^e. 

Theaet.  How  can  they? 

Str,  Or,  again,  when  you  say  'lion/  'stag,'  'horse/  or  any 
other  words  which  denote  agents— neither  in  this  way  of 
stringing  words  together  do  you  attain  to  discourse;  for 
there  is  no  expression  of  action  or  inaction,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  existence  or  non-existence  indicated  by  the  sounds, 
until  verbs  are  mingled  with  nouns ;  then  the  words  fit,  and 
the  smallest  combination  of  them  forms  language,  and  is  the 
simplest  and  least  form  of  discourse. 

Theaet.  Again  I  ask.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  When  any  one  says  '  A  man  learns,*  should  you  not 
call  this  the  simplest  and  least  of  sentences? 

Theaet.   Yes. 

Str.  Yes,  for  he  now  arrives  at  the  point  of  giving  an 
intimation  about  something  which  is,  or  is  becoming,  or  has 
become,  or  will  be.  And  he  not  only  names,  but  he  does 
something,  by  connecting  verbs  with  nouns;  and  therefore 
we  say  that  he  discourses,  and  to  this  connexion  of  words  we 
give  the  name  of  discourse. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  as  there  are  some  things  which  fit  one  another, 
and  other  things  which  do  not  fit,  so  there  are  some  vocal 
signs  which  do,  and  others  which  do  not,  combine  and  form 
discourse. 

Theaet.   Quite  true. 

Str.  There  is  another  small  matter. 

77ieaet.   What  is  it? 

Str.  A  sentence  must  and  cannot  help  having  a  subject. 

Theaet.  True. 

Str.  And  must  be  of  a  certain  quality. 

Theaet.   Certainly. 

Str,  And  now  let  us  mind  what  we  are  about 
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77ieaet,  We  must  do  so.  So^hut. 

Str,  I  will  repeat  a  sentence  to  you  in  which  a  thing  and  Stranger, 
an  action  are  combined,  by  the  help  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;   Theaetktus. 
and  you  shall  tell  me  of  whom  the  sentence  speaks.  Exampie*. 

TTieaet,  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

Str,  'Theaetetus  sits'— not  a  very  long  sentence. 

Hieaet.  Not  very. 

Str,  Of  whom  does  the  sentence  speak,  and  who  is  the 
subject?  that  is  what  you  have  to  tell. 

Theaet.  Of  me ;  I  am  the  subject. 

Str,  Or  this  sentence,  again — 

Jheaet,  What  sentence? 

Str,  *  Theaetetus,  with  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  is  flying.' 

Theaet,  That  also  is  a  sentence  which  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one  to  speak  of  me,  and  to  apply  to  me. 

Str.  We  agreed  that  every  sentence  must  necessarily  have 
a  certain  quality. 

Theaet,   Yes. 

Str,  And  what  is  the  quality  of  each  of  these  two  sentences? 

ITteart.  The  one,  as  I  imagine,  is  false,  and  the  other  true,  a  true  »cn- 

Str.  The  true  says  what  is  true  about  you?  tencesays 

^  '  what  IS  true 

Theaet,  Yes.  of  it*  subject, 

Str,  And  the  false  says  what  is  other  than  true?  l?^"!"" 

^  tence  what 

TTieaet,  Yes.  isfiUac 

Str,  And  therefore  speaks  of  things  which  are  not  as  if 
they  were? 

Tfuaet,  True. 

Str,  And  says  that  things  are  real  of  you  which  are  not ; 
for,  as  we  were  saying,  in  regard  to  each  thing  or  person, 
there  is  much  that  is  and  much  that  is  not. 

Theaet.  Quite  true. 

Str,  The  second  of  the  two  sentences  which  related  to  you 
was  first  of  all  an  example  of  the  shortest  form  consistent 
with  our  definition. 

Theaet.  Yes,  this  was  implied  in  our  recent  admission. 

Str,  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  related  to  a  subject? 

Theaet,   Yes. 

Str,  Who  must  be  you,  and  can  be  nobody  else? 

Theaet,  Unquestionably. 

Str,  And  it  would  be  no  sentence  at  all  if  there  were 
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no  subject,  for,  as  we  proved,  a  sentence  which  has  no 
subject  is  impossible. 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  When  other,  then,  is  asserted  of  you  as  the  same,  and 
not-being  as  being,  such  a  combination  of  nouns  and  verbs  is 
really  and  truly  false  discourse. 

Th^aet,  Most  true. 

Sir,  And  therefore  thought,  opinion,  and  imagination  are 
now  proved  to  exist  in  our  minds  both  as  true  and  false. 

Theaet,   How  so? 

Str,  You  will  know  better  if  you  first  gain  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  are,  and  in  what  they  severally  difTer  from  one 
another. 

Theaet,  Give  me  the  knowledge  which  you  would  wish  me 
to  gain. 

Str,  Are  not  thought  and  speech  the  same,  with  this 
exception,  that  what  is  called  thought  is  the  unuttered 
conversation  of  the  soul  with  herself  ? 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  But  the  stream  of  thought  which  flows  through  the 
lips  and  is  audible  is  called  speech? 

Theaet,  True. 

Str:  And  we  know  that  there  exists  in  speech   .   .   . 

Theaet.  What  exists? 

Str,  Affirmation. 

Theaet,   Yes,  we  know  it. 

Str,  When  the  affirmation  or  denial  takes  place  in  silence 
and  in  the  mind  only,  have  you  any  other  name  by  which  to 
call  it  but  opinion? 

Theaet,  There  can  be  no  other  name. 

Str,  And  when  opinion  is  presented,  not  simply,  but  in 
some  form  of  sense,  would  you  not  call  it  imagination? 

Tlieact,  Certainly. 

Str,  And  seeing  that  language  is  true  and  false,  and  that 
thought  is  the  conversation  of  the  soul  with  herself,  and 
opinion  is  the  end  of  thinking,  and  imagination  or  phantasy 
is  the  union  of  sense  and  opinion,  the  inference  is  that  some 
of  them,  since  they  are  akin  to  language,  should  have  an 
element  of  falsehood  as  well  as  of  truth? 

Theaet,  Certainly. 
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StK  Do  you  perceive,  then,  that  false  opinion  anil  speech  a<»/aa/ 
have  been  discovered  sooner  than  we  expected?— For  junt  hinanokm, 
now  we  seemed  to  be  undertaking  a  task  which  would  never  '*'""^*' *'*'•• 
be  accomplished. 

Tfieaet,  I  perceive. 

Sir.  Then  let  us  not  be  discouraged  about  the  future ;  l)Ut   K«tM|tiiu 
now   having  made   this   discovery,  let  us  go  back  to  our  jj'*'^^"^ 
previous  classification.  (4«/n»)^ 

Theaet.  What  classification?  w.divkwi 

Str.  We  divided  image-making  into  two  sorts;   the  one  ini'» Kii*!«r«^ 
likeness-making,  the  other  imaginative  or  phaiitastic.  HM^t^MiT* 

TTieaet.  True.  nttt\t\mn%\m 

Stn  And  we  said  that  we  were  uncertain  in  which  we  t^[^^*^^ 
should  place  the  Sophist.  K«v«|fi«f 

Theaet,  We  did  say  so. 

Str,  And  our  heads  began  to  go  round  more  and  more 
when  it  was  asserted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
image  or  idol  or  appearance,  because  in  no  manner  or  time 
or  place  can  there  ever  be  such  a  thing  as  falsehood. 

Theaet.  True. 

Sir,  And  now,  since  there  has  been  shown  to  \yt  fa]%e 
speech  and  false  opinion,  there  may  be  imitations  of  real 
existences,  and  out  of  this  condition  of  the  mind  an  art 
of  deception  may  arise. 

Tfutut,  Quite  possible. 

Str,  And  we  ha%'e  already  admitted,  in  what  [freccfled,  that 
the  Sophist  was  lurking  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  liketkes^ 
making  art? 

IT^ea^.  Yes. 

Str,  Let  uSy  then,  renew  the  attempt,  ar>d  in  dividing  any 
class,  always  take  the  part  to  the  nght,  YifAdin^  fast  to  that 
which  holds  the  Sophot,  until  we  hare  sth(iper!  hitn  fA 
all  his  common  prooertLes,  and  zvu,htd  his  difftreti/^  fjf 
I  peculiar.  Then  we  tosj  cihirAt  him  in  his  cnse  ri^tta^, 
first  to  ourselves  and  tben  zo  ILzdz'-A  'I'ulerjdfjil  %piriti. 

Theaet.  Very  zord. 

Sir.  You  miy  renicinher  tLa:  ill  ^n  wa*  or^pnally  fiiwied 
by  OS  into  crcatfTe  asd  s^jvzzstdrxe. 

Th^tui.  Yes. 

Sir.  And  the  Soooisc  ins  ^jzrir.z  '->rf'ore  m  in  ffce  ar/;i3i(iiri*re 
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class,  in  the  subdivisions  of  hunting,  contests,  merchandize, 
and  the  like. 

Theaet,  Very  true. 

Str.  But  now  that  the  imitative  art  has  enclosed  him,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  begin  by  dividing  the  art  of  creation; 
for  imitation  is  a  kind  of  creation— of  images,  however,  as 
we  affirm,  and  not  of  real  things. 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  kinds  of  creation. 

Theaet,  What  are  they? 

Str,  One  of  them  is  human  and  the  other  divine. 

Hieaet,  I  do  not  follow. 

Str,  Every  power,  as  you  may  remember  our  saying  ori- 
ginally, which  causes  things  to  exist,  not  previously  existing, 
was  defined  by  us  as  creative. 

Theaet,  I  remember. 

Str,  Looking,  now,  at  the  world  and  all  the  animals  and 
plants,  at  things  which  grow  upon  the  earth  from  seeds  and 
roots,  as  well  as  at  inanimate  substances  which  axe  formed 
within  the  earth,  fusile  or  non-fusile,  shall  we  say  that  thej 
come  into  existence— not  having  existed  previously — by  the 
creation  of  God,  or  shall  we  agree  with  vulgar  opinion  about 
them? 

Thcaet,  What  is  it? 

Str,  The  opinion  that  nature  brings  them  into  being  from 
some  spontaneous  and  unintelligent  cause.  Or  shall  we  say 
that  they  are  created  by  a  divine  reason  and  a  knowledge 
which  comes  from  God? 

Thcaet,  I  dare  say  that,  owing  to  my  youth,  I  may  often 
waver  in  my  view,  but  now  when  I  look  at  you  and  sec 
that  you  incline  to  refer  them  to  God,  I  defer  to  your 
authority. 

Str,  Nobly  said,  Theaetetus,  and  if  I  thought  that  you 
were  one  of  those  who  would  hereafter  change  your  mind, 
I  would  have  gently  argued  with  you,  and  forced  you  to 
assent ;  but  as  I  perceive  that  you  will  come  of  yourself  and 
without  any  argument  of  mine,  to  that  belief  which,  as  you 
say,  attracts  you,  I  will  not  forestall  the  work  of  time.  Let 
me  suppose,  then,  that  things  which  are  said  to  be  made  by 
nature  are  the  work  of  divine  art,  and  that  things  which  are 
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^Kde  by  man  out  of  these  are  works  of  human  art.     And  so  Si^kiii. 

Here  are   two  kinds  of   making  and  production,  the  one  stianoii 

^Btnan  and  llie  oiher  divine.  THwrni 

■  7»rt»f/.  True. 

^■^/r.  Then,  now,  subdivide  each  of  the  two  sections  which 

^K  have  alrea<1y. 

^B  Theaet.    How  do  you  mean? 

^1  Sir.    I  mean  to  say  that  you  should  make  a  vertical  division 

^B  production  or  invention,  as  you   have  already  made  a 

lateral  one. 

Th((ut.  I  have  done  so, 

Str.  Then,  now,  there  are  in  alt  four  parts  or  segments—  Both  in  Ax' 
two  of  them  have  reference  to  us  and  are  human,  and  two  of  "'"' '"  '''" 
them  have  reference  to  the  gods  and  are  divine,  !>,■  diviiii 

neaet.  True.  'ZXTaw,. 

Sir.   And,  again,  in  the  division  which  was  supposed  to  be  rnrimaea 
made    in    the    other  way,  one    part    in    each  subdivision   Is  '■'"''"«'■ 
the  making  of  the  things  themselves,  but  the  two  remaining 
parts  may  be  called  the  making  of  likenesses ;   and  so  the 
productive  art  is  again  divided  into  two  parts. 
Tfieaef.  Tell  me  the  divisions  once  more. 
Sir.  I  suppose  that  we,  and  the  other  animals,  and  ihc 
elements  out  of  which  things  are  made— fire,  water,  and  the 
like— are  known  by  us  to  be  each  and  all  the  creation  and 
work  of  God. 
77ifMt.  True. 

Str,  And  there  arc  images  of  them,  which  are  not  them,  Diiindy 
but  which  correspond  to  them;  and  these  are  also  the  "^'^J^' 
creation  of  a  wonderful  skill.  draum, 

77iraet.  What  are  they?  1^"""' a 

Sfr.  The  appearances  which  spring  up  of  themselves  in  i>kcna«i. 
sleep  or  by  day,  such  as  a  shadow  when  darkness  arises 
in  a  fire,  or  the  reflection  which  is  produced  when  the  light 
in  bright  and  smooth  objects  meets  on  their  surface  with  an 
external  light,  and  creates  a  perception  the  opposite  of  our 
ordinary  sight. 

TTifitel.   Yes;  and  the  images  as  well  as  the  creation  are 
equally  the  work  of  a  divine  hand. 

Sir.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  human  art?  Do  we  not  ^''"T" 
tnaJie  one  house  by  the  art  of  building,  and  another  by  the  (e,  g.j  ibc 
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art  of  drawing,  which  is  a  sort  of  dream  created  by  man  for 
those  who  are  awake? 

Theaet,  Quite  true. 

Str,  And    other   products    of    human    creation    arc  also 
twofold  and  go  in  pairs;   there   is   the  thing,  with  which    1 
the  art  of  making  the  thing  is  concerned,  and  the  image, 
with  which  imitation  is  concerned. 

T/ieaet,  Now  I  begin  to  understand,  and  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  production,  and 
each  of  them  twofold;  in  the  lateral  division  there  is  both 
a  divine  and  a  human  production ;  in  the  vertical  there  are 
realities  and  a  creation  of  a  kind  of  similitudes. 

Str.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  of  the  imitative  class  the 
one  part  was  to  have  been  likeness-making,  and  the  other 
phantastic,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  falsehood  is  a  reality  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  real  being. 

Theaet.  Yes. 

Str,  And  this  appeared  to  be  the  case ;  and  therefore 
now,  without  hesitation,  we  shall  number  the  different  kinds 
as  two. 

Tlieaet,  True. 

Sir.  Then,  now,  let  us  again  divide  the  phantastic  art.        2< 

Tliaut.  Where  shall  we  make  the  division? 

Sir,  There  is  one  kind  which  is  produced  by  an  instrument, 
and  another  in  which  the  creator  of  the  appearance  is  himself 
the  instrument. 

Tht'iief.   What  do  you  mean? 

Sir,  When  any  one  makes  himself  appear  like  another  in 
his  figure  or  his  voice,  imitation  is  the  name  for  this  part  of 
the  phantastic  art. 

ThciU't.    Yes. 

Sir.  Let  this,  then,  be  named  the  art  of  mimicry,  and  this 
the  province  assigned  to  it ;  as  for  the  other  division,  we  are 
weary  and  will  give  that  up,  leaving  to  some  one  else  the 
duty  of  making  the  class  and  giving  it  a  suitable  name. 

TliCLiet.  Let  us  do  as  you  say — assign  a  sphere  to  the  one 
and  leave  the  other. 

Sir,  There  is  a  further  distinction,  Theaetetus,  which  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
tell  you. 


ir.j>it  of ,. 


omong  the  Ancients. 


Theaet.  Let  me  hear. 

Str.  There  are  some  who   imitate,   knowing  what  they   : 
imitate,  and  some  who  do  not  know.     And  what  tine  of 
distinction  can  there  possibly  be  greater  than  that  which   ' 
divides  ignorance  from  knowledge?  i 

Tieaet.   There  can  be  no  grealer.  ! 

Str.  Was  not  the  sort  of  imilalion  of  which  we  spoke 
just  now  the  imilalion  of  ihose  who  know?  For  he  who 
would    imitate    you    would    surely    know    you    and    your 

TTirafl.    Naturally. 

Slf.  And  what  would  you   say  of  the  figure  or  form  of 

I  justice  or  of  virtue  in  general?  Are  we  not  well  aware  that 
Baany,  having  no  knowledge  of  cither,  but  unly  a  sort  of 
Miinion,  do  their  best  to  show  (hat  this  opinion  is  really 
potertained  by  them,  by  expressing  it,  as  far  as  they  can, 
k  word  and  deed? 
I  7%eaet.  Yes,  that  is  very  common. 
'  Sfr.  And  do  they  always  fail  in  (heir  attempt  to  be 
Ihoui 


in  imitator 
ignorant  is 


thought    just,    when    they    are 
opposite  true? 

TTieael.  The  very  opposite, 
Str.  Such  a  one,  then,  should  be  described  as 
—to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  as  he  who  is 
inguished  from  him  who  knows? 
Theaet.  True. 

^r.  Can  we  find  a  suitable  name  for  each  of  them?     This 

■  clearly  not  an  easy  task ;  for  among  the  ancients  tlierc  was 

•  confusion  of  idea.s,  which  prevented  them  from  attcmpi- 

iBvide  genera  into  species ;  wherefore  there  is  no  great 

B  of  names.     Yet,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  will 

Rtw  bold  to  call  the  imitation  which  coexists  with  opinion, 

the  imitation  of  appearance— that  which  coexists  with  science, 

a  scientific  or  learned  imitation. 

Tluyut.  Granted. 

^r.  The  former  is  our  present  concern,  for  the  Sophist 
was  classed  with  imitators  indeed,  but  not  among  those  who 
have  knowledge. 
Theaei.  Very  due. 
.Siy*.  Let  us,  then,  examine  our  imitator  of  api>earance,  and 
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see  whether  he  is  sound,  like  a  piece  of  irony  or  whether 
there  is  still  some  crack  in  him. 

TTuaet.  Let  us  examine  him. 

Str.  Indeed  there  is  a  very  considerable  crack;  for  if  you 
look,  you  find  that  one  of  the  two  classes  of  imitators  is  a 
simple  creature,  who  thinks  that  he  knows  that  which  he  only  26 
fancies ;  the  other  sort  has  knocked  about  among  arguments, 
until  he  suspects  and  fears  that  he  is  ignorant  of  that  which 
to  the  many  he  pretends  to  know. 

TTieaet,  There  are  certainly  the  two  kinds  which  you  de- 
scribe. 

Str.  Shall  we  regard  one  as  the  simple  imitator — the  other 
as  the  dissembling  or  ironical  imitator? 

TTiecut,  Very  good. 

Str,  And  shall  we  further  speak  of  this  latter  class  as 
having  one  or  two  divisions? 

Theaet,  Answer  yourself. 

Str,  Upon  consideration,  then,  there  appear  to  me  to  be 
two ;  there  is  the  dissembler,  who  harangues  a  multitude  in 
public  in  a  long  speech,  and  the  dissembler,  who  in  private 
and  in  short  speeches  compels  the  person  who  is  conversing 
with  him  to  contradict  himself. 

Theaet,  What  you  say  is  most  true. 

Str,  And  who  is  the  maker  of  the  longer  speeches?  Is  he 
the  statesman  or  the  popular  orator? 

Theaet,  The  latter. 

Str,  And  what  shall  we  call  the  other?  Is  he  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  Sophist?  . 

Theaet,  The  philosopher  he  cannot  be,  for  upon  our  view 
he  is  ignorant ;  but  since  he  is  an  imitator  of  the  wise  he  will 
have  a  name  which  is  formed  by  an  adaptation  of  the  word 
(7006^.  What  shall  we  name  him?  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  terming  him  the  true  and  very  Sophist. 

Str,  Shall  we  bind  up  his  name  as  we  did  before,  making 
a  chain  from  one  end  of  his  genealogy  to  the  other? 

Theaet,   By  all  means. 

Str,  He,  then,i  who  traces  the  pedigree  of  his  art  as 
follows — who,   belonging   to   the   conscious   or   dissembling 
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section  of  the  art  of  causing  self-contradiction,  is  an  imitator  Sopkut. 
of  appearance,  and  is  separated  from  the  class  of  phantastic  Stranger, 
which  is  a  branch  of  image-making  into  that  further  division  '^"■^"tbt"*- 
of  creation,  the  juggling  of  words,  a  creation  human,  and  not 
divine — any  one  who  affirms  the  real  Sophist  to  be  of  this 
blood  and  lineage  will  say  the  very  truth. 
Jheaet,  Undoubtedly. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ANALYSIS. 


In  the  Phaedrus,  the  Republic,  the  Philebus,  the  Parmenides, 
and  the  Sophist,  we  may  observe  the  tendency  of  Plato  to  combine  Imtbodoc- 
two  or  more  subjects  or  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject  in  a  '"^••' 
single  dialogue.  In  the  Sophist  and  Statesman  especially  we  note 
that  the  discussion  is  partly  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  method, 
and  that  analogies  are  brought  from  a^Eir  which  throw  light  on  the 
main  subject.  And  in  his  later  writings  generally  we  further 
remark  a  decline  of  style,  and  of  dramatic  power ;  the  characters 
excite  little  or  no  interest,  and  the  digressions  are  apt  to  overlay 
the  main  thesis ;  there  is  not  the  '  callida  junctura '  of  an  artistic 
whole.  Both  the  serious  discussions  and  the  jests  are  sometimes 
out  of  place.  The  invincible  Socrates  is  withdrawn  from  view;  and 
new  foes  begin  to  appear  under  old  names.  Plato  is  now  chiefly 
concerned,  not  with  the  original  Sophist,  but  with  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  which  are  making  reasoning  impos- 
sible ;  and  is  driven  by  them  out  of  the  regions  of  transcendental 
speculation  back  into  the  path  of  common  sense.  A  logical  or 
psychological  phase  takes  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  his 
mind.  He  is  constantly  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  regular 
classification,  and  of  not  putting  words  in  the  place  of  things.  He 
has  banished  the  poets,  and  is  beginning  to  use  a  technical  lan- 
guage. He  is  bitter  and  satirical,  and  seems  to  be  sadly  conscious 
of  (he  realities  of  human  life.  Yet  the  ideal  glory  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  not  extinguished.  He  is  still  looking  for  a  city  in 
which  kings  are  either  philosophers  or  gods  (cp.  Laws,  iv.  713). 

The  Statesman  has  lost  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  earlier 
dialogues.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  so  overpowered 
in  the  effort  of  thought  as  to  impair  his  style ;  at  least  his  gift  of 
expression  does  not  keep  up  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  his 
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siautman,      thcmc.     The  idea  of  the  king  or  statesman  and  the  illustration  of 
Intkoduc-       method  are  connected,  not  like  the  love  and  rhetoric  of  the  Phae- 
*"o»«-         ^rus,  by  *  little  invisible  pegs,'  but  in  a  confused  and  inartistic 
manner,  which  fails  to  produce  any  impression  of  a  whole  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.     Plato  apologizes  for  his  tediousness,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  improvement  of  his  audience  has  been  his 
only  aim  in  some  of  his  digressions.     His  own  image  may  be  used 
as  a  motto  of  his  style :  like  an  inexpert  statuary  he  has  made  the 
figure  or  outline  too  large  (277  A),  and  is  unable  to  give  the  proper 
colours  or  proportions  to  his  work.     He  makes  mistakes  only  to 
correct  them  —  this  seems  to  be  his  way  of  drawing  attention  to 
common  dialectical  errors.     The  Eleatic  stranger,  here,  as  in  the 
Sophist,  has  no  appropriate  character,  and  appears  only  as  the 
expositor  of  a  political  ideal,  in  the  delineation  of  which  he  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  purely  logical  illustrations.    The  younger 
Socrates  resembles  his  namesake  in  nothing  but  a  name.    The 
dramatic  character  is  so  completely  forgotten,  that  a  special  refer- 
ence is  twice  made  to  discussions   in   the   Sophist;    and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  strongest  ground  which  can  be  urged  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.     But,  when  we  remember  that  a 
similar  allusion  is  made  in  the  (Laws  v.  739)  to  the  Republic,  we 
sec  that  the  entire  disregard  of  dramatic  propriety  is  not  always  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  a  Platonic  writing 
(sec  infra). 

The  search  after  the  Statesman,  which  is  carried  on,  like  that  for 
the  Sophist,  by  the  method  of  dichotomy,  gives  an  opportunity  for 
many  humorous  and  satirical  remarks.  Several  of  the  jests  are 
mannered  and  laboured :  for  example,  the  turn  of  words  with 
which  the  dialogue  opens ;  or  the  clumsy  joke  about  man  being 
an  animal,  who  has  a  power  of  two-feet  —  both  which  are  suggested 
by  the  presence  of  Thcodorus,  the  geometrician.  There  is  political 
as  well  as  logical  insight  in  refusing  to  admit  the  division  of  man- 
kind into  Hellenes  and  Barbarians:  *  if  a  crane  could  speak,  he 
would  in  like  manner  oppose  men  and  all  other  animals  to  cranes.' 
The  pride  of  the  Hellene  is  further  humbled,  by  being  compared 
to  a  Phrygian  or  Lydian.  Plato  glories  in  this  impartiality  of  the 
dialectical  method,  which  places  birds  in  juxtaposition  with  men, 
and  the  king  side  by  side  with  the  bird-catcher;  king  or  vermin- 
destroyer  are  objects  of  equal  interest  to  science  (cp.  Parmen. 
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9  D,  E).  There  are  other  passages  which  show  thai  tht"  iruiiy  i 
f  Socrate;  was  a  lesson  which  Plato  was  not  slow  in  Icarninx  1 
:ainple,  ihc  pnssing  remark,  that  '  the  kings  nnti  state*- 
ir  day  arc  in  their  breeding  and  education  very  like  their 
Ibjects;'  or  the  anticipation  thai  the  rivals  uf  the  king  will  be 
Imd  in  the  class  of  servants;  or  the  imposing  attitude  af  (he 
ho  arc  the  established  interpreters  of  Ihc  will  of  henven, 
thorized  by  law.  Nothing  is  more  billet  in  all  his  writings  ihuin 
k  comparison  of  the  contemporary  politicians  to  lioni,  ccnlBun, 
i,  and  other  animals  of  a  feebler  sort,  who  arc  ever  changing 
\ias  forms  and  natures.  But,  as  in  the  later  dialogue*  gcncmlly, 
e  pUy  of  humour  and  the  charm  of  poetry  havy  dcparlvd,  never 
to  return. 

Still  the  PoUticus,caaUma_a.iugh£T  and  mere  ideal  conu-ption 

of  pohiics  ihan^  any  other  of  Plato's  writings, [fhc  city  uf  which 

there  is  a  pattern  in  heaven  {Rep.  ix),  is  here  described  na  a  Pnm- 
disiacal  stale  of  human  society.  In  the  truest  senitc  of  all,  the 
ruler  is  not  man  but  God ;  and  such  a  govcrnfticnt  e»i«C(t  In  ■ 
former  cycle  of  human  history,  and  may  a);ain  exist  ohen  iho 
gods  resume  their  care  of  mankind.  In  a  secondary  sciuc,  the 
true  form  of  govcmmeni  is  that  which  has  scientific  rulcn,  who 
are  irresponsible  to  their  subjects.  Not  powo  but  knmrlcdfcc  b 
tbe  chaiacterislic  of  a  king  or  royal  person.  And  the  rale  of  a 
man  b  better  and  bigber  than  law,  because  he  is  more  aMe  lo 
deal  with  the  infinite  complcitty  of  human  aflairs.  F(iit  mankiad. 
in  despair  of  finding  a  true  nilcr,  arc  wilMng  lo  acquiesce  in  any 
Law  or  custom  which  will  save  them  from  the  capiice  of  mdividwil*. 
Thc)  aic  ready  to  accept  any  of  the  six  fuitm  of  grrvcrninent 
wbicj)  prevail  la  the  wvrtd.  To  the  Greek,  mamat  mat  a  Mcrcd 
word,  but  the  political  idraJismtif  Plaiosoarsiatoa  regtnnbeytiBdi 
for  tbe  taws  be  would  sobstitiitc  the  iucQignit  will  ttf  tlw  kgi»- 
btor.  Edncaiion  b  erismaOy  to  impbat  m  mcs**  oriadi  a  mm 
of  Iniih  and  jostkc,  wUcb  is  tiw  ctmne  bood  at  atMo,  »d  ihc 
legislator  is  to  cnauiTe  htamaa  tmndi,  bjr  wUcli  doMBibr  iMses 
nay  be  united  in  nsaimee  and  mppfjr  (be  Jcfcieweitt  of  oo« 
aootber.  Asia  ibe Rtyhlic,  theijuitfimnwaf  pManflwBMfco 
causes  of  the  pcreniaa  ef  men.  the  rBgiilwlow  of  fiinliiffj,  »n 
still  tbe  poSticd  probiaa*  wHb  which  FbfUtf*  mimd  b  umiiiP-dl 
He  treats  them  aaoce  ihgbtty,  patity  hrraaic  the  Jwlagw   • 
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The  plan  of  the  dialogue. 


SUUesman, 

Introduc- 
tion. 


shorter,  and  also  because  the  discussion  of  them  is  perpetuaDy 
crossed  by  the  other  interest  of  dialectic,  which  has  begun  to 
absorb  him. 

The  plan  of  the  Politicus  or  Statesman  may  be  briefly  sketched 
as  follows:  (i)  By  a  process  of  division  and  subdivision  we  dis- 
cover the  true  herdsman  or  king  of  men.     But  before  we  can 
rightly  distinguish  him  from  his  rivals,  we  must  view  bim,  (2) 
as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  a  famous  ancient  tale :  the  tale  will 
also  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  divine  from  the  human  herdsman 
or  shepherd :  (3)  and  besides  our  fable,  we  must  have  an  example; 
for  our  example  we  will  select  the  art  of  weaving,  which  will  have 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  kindred  arts;  and  then,  following 
this  pattern,  we  will  separate  the  king  from  his  subordinates  or 
competitors.     (4)  But  are  we  not  exceeding  all  due  limits ;  and  is 
there  not  a  measure  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  the  art  of 
discourse  must  conform  ?    There  is ;  but  before  we  can  apply  this 
measure,  we  must  know  what  is  the  aim  of  discourse :  and  oar 
discourse  only  aims  at  the  dialectical  improvement  of  ourselves 
and  others.  —  Having  made  our  apology,  we  return  once  more  to 
the  king  or  statesman,  and  proceed  to  contrast  him  with  pre> 
tenders  in  the  same  line  with  him,  under  their  various  forms  of 
government.     (5)  His  characteristic  is,  that  he  alone  has  science, 
wt^ich  is  superior  to  law  and  written  enactments ;  these  do  but 
spring  out  of  the  necessities  of  mankind,  when  they  are  in  despair 
of  finding  the  true  king.     (6)  The  sciences  which  are  most  akin  to 
the  royal  are  the  sciences  of  the  general,  the  judge,  the  orator, 
which  minister  to  him,  but  even  these  are  subordinate  to  him, 
(7)  Fixed  principles  arc  implanted  by  education,  and  the  king 
or  statesman  completes  the  political  web  by  marrying  together 
dissimilar  natures,  the  courageous  and  the  temperate,  the  bold 
and  the  gentle,  who  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  society. 

The  outline  may  be  filled  up  as  follows ;  — 


Analysis.  Soc,  I  have  reason  to  thank  you,  Theodorus,  for  the  acquaint-  siq 

ance  of  Theaetetus  and  the  Stranger.      Theod,  And  you  will  have  *S 
three  times  as  much  reason  to  thank  me  when  they  have  de- 
lineated the  Statesman  and  Philosopher,  as  well  as  the  Sophist. 
Soc,  Does  the  great  geometrician  apply  the  same  measure  to  all 
three  ?    Are  they  not  divided  by  an  interval  which  no  geometrical 
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B  exprcs&F    72m>/.  By  d»e  god  Ahmbod,  Socilg,  ytm  mt  Si^m^ 
ud  I  am  gbd  to  5c«  dut  yoi  h>w  not  fargoUcfi  jxivr   Akumb 


But  before  1  icoluie  oa  jrou,  I  nttst  nqnest  tlie 

to  finidi  ibe  nEmaent.  ■  .  ■  Tbe  Sirai^er  saggestt 

I  Tbeaelettts  shall  be  aOowcd  to  rest,  wmI  thai  Socntcs  the 

uiger  shoD  respond  in  hts  pface;  Tbeodorvs  agtecs  lo  tbe 

Iggescion,  and  Bocmes  rctnaiks  that  tbe  name  of  tbe  one  and 

!  face  of  the  other  gire  lam  a  right  to  dum  lelatJonship  ailh 

bih  of  them.     Tbey  pgropooc  to  take  tbe  Statesman  after  tbe 

q>liist;  his  path  ihev  must  deienaine,  and  pan  off  all  otber 

ll]^,  stamping  upon  them  a  single  DCgatiTe  fona  {ep.  Sopb. 

17)- 

The  Stranger  begins  the  enqniry  by  making  a  division  of  tbe 
aiis  and  sciences  into  theoreiica]  and  practical  —  the  otie  kind 
concerned  with  knowledge  exclusively,  and  the  other  with  action; 
arithmetic  and  the  mathematical  sciences  are  examples  of  the 
former,  and  carpentering  and  handicraft  arts  of  the  latter  (cp. 
Philebus,  55  S,).  Under  which  of  the  two  shall  we  place  tbe 
Statesman  ?  Or  rather,  shall  we  not  first  ask,  whether  the  king, 
59  statesman,  master,  householiler,  practise  one  art  or  many?  As 
the  adviser  of  a  physician  may  be  said  lo  have  medical  science 
and  to  be  a  physician,  so  the  adviser  of  a  king  has  royal  science 
and  is  a  king.  And  the  master  of  a  large  household  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  nilet  of  3  small  estate.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
science  of  the  king,  statesman,  and  householder  is  one  and  the 
same.  And  this  science  is  akin  to  knowledge  rather  than  lo 
action.  For  3  king  rules  with  his  mind,  and  not  with  his  hands. 
But  theoreticsl  science  may  be  a  science  cither  of  judging, 
-«  like  arithmetic,  or  of  mliog  and  superintending,  like  that  of  the 
architect  or  master-builder.  And  the  science  of  the  king  is  of 
the  latter  nature ;  but  tbe  power  which  he  exercises  is  underived 
and  uncontrolled, —  a  characteristic  which  dislinKuishes  him  from 
heralds,  prophets,  and  other  inferior  ofRcers.  He  Is  the  whole- 
sale dealer  in  command,  and  the  herald,  or  other  officer,  retails 
>i  his  commands  to  others.  Again,  a  ruler  is  concerned  with  tbe 
production  of  some  object,  and  objects  may  be  divided  into  living 
and  lifeless,  and  rulers  into  the  rulers  of  living  and  lifeless 
objects.  And  the  king  is  not  like  the  mastcr'builder,  concerned 
witli  lifeless  matter,  but  has  the  task  of  managing  living  animals. 
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SbtmmaH.       And  the  tending  of  living  nnimnb  may  be  either  a  t 

ivi.  individuals,  or  a  managing  of  herds.  And  the  Statisman  it  oot 
a  groom,  but  a  herdsman,  und  his  nrt  may  be  called  cillicr  tlic  in 
of  managing  a  herd,  or  the  art  of  eollcciive  monagcmcni : — Which 
do  you  prefer?  'No  matter.'  Very  good,  Socrates,  and  if  you 
arc  not  too  particular  about  words  you  will  be  all  the  richer  soinr 
day  in  true  wisdom.  But  how  would  you  subdivide  Ilic  bcnb-  M 
man's  ait  ?  'I  should  say,  that  ihcrc  is  one  man  a  gem  em  of  mra, 
and  another  of  beasts.'  Very  good,  but  you  are  in  too  i,"real  a 
hurry  to  get  to  man.  All  divisions  which  are  rightly  made  should 
cut  through  the  middle;  if  you  attend  to  ihis  rule,  ynu  will  be 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  classes.  *  I  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  my  mist.-ikc'  Vour  divbion  was  like  a  division  of  the  human 
race  into  Hellenes  and  Ilarbarians,  or  into  Lydtans  or  Phrygians 
and  all  other  nations,  instead  of  into  male  and  female ;  or  like 
a  division  of  number  into  ten  thousand  and  all  other  numbers, 
instead  of  into  odd  and  even.  And  1  should  like  you  to  otucrrr  it] 
further,  Ihat  though  I  maintain  a  class  lu  be  a  part,  Ibrrr  is  no  | 
similar  necessity  for  a  part  to  be  a  class.  But  to  rerum  to  your 
divbion,  you  spoke  of  men  and  other  animals  as  two  classes  —  ibc 
second  of  which  you  comprehended  under  the  general  name  u( 
beasts.  This  b  the  sort  of  division  which  an  intelligent  cranr 
would  make  :  he  would  put  cranes  into  a  class  by  themselves  far 
their  special  glory,  and  jumble  together  all  others,  including  nun, 
in  the  class  of  beasts.  An  error  of  this  kind  can  only  be  avoided 
by  a  more  regular  subdivision.  Just  now  wc  divided  the  whole  li 
class  of  animals  into  gregarious  and  non-gregarious,  omitting  tbt 
previous  division  into  tame  and  wild.  Wc  forgot  tliis  in  our  huny 
to  arrive  at  man,  and  found  by  experience,  as  the  proverb  sayi, 
that  '  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed.' 

And  now  let  us  begin  again  nt  the  art  of  managiqg  herds.  Vou 
have  probably  heaid  of  the  fish. preserves  in  the  Nile  and  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Great  King,  and  of  the  nurseries  of  geese  and  cruan 
in  Thcssaly.  These  suggest  a  new  division  into  the  rearing  or 
management  of  land-herds  and  of  water-herds :  —1  need  not  say 
with  which  the  king  is  concerned.  And  land-herds  may  be 
divided  into  walking  and  flying;  and  every  idiot  knows  that  the 
political  animal  b  a  pedestrian.  At  this  point  we  may  take  a  |l 
longer  or  a  shorter  road,  and  as  we  are  already  near  the  cod. 
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]  harm  in  taking  the  longer,  which  is  the  way  of  me 

tny,  and  accords  with  the  principle  which  we  were  laying  down,    analv: 

;   tame,  walking,   herding  animal,   may  be   divided   into  two 

-  the  horned  and  the  hornless,  and  the  king  is  concerned 

hornless ;    and  these  again    may   be  subdivided  into 

Kimals  having  or  not  having  cloven  feel,  or  mixing  or  not  mixing 

;  breed ;  and  ihc  king  or  statesman  has  the  care  of  animals 

pich  have  not  cloven   feel,  and  which  do  not  mix  the  breed. 

,  if  we  omit  dogs,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  herd,  1 

bk  that  we  have  only  two  species  left  which  remain  undivided : 

d  how  are  we  10  distinguish  them  ?     To  geometricians,  like  you 

d  Theaetetus,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  that  man  b 

diameter,  having  a  power  of  two  feet  j  and  the  power  of  four- 

eaiures,  being  the  double  of  two  feet,  is  the  diameter  of 

r  diameter.     There  is  another  excellent  jest  which  I  spy  in 

0  remaining  species.     Men  and  birds  are  both  bipeds,  and 

1  beings  are  running  a  race  with  the  airiest  and  freest  of 
)n,  in  which  ihey  are  far  behind  their  competitors ;  —  this  is 

frgrcai  joke,  and  there  is  a  still  better  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
bird-t.iker  and  the  king,  who  may  be  seen  scampering  after  them. 
For,  as  we  remarked  in  discussing  the  Sophist,  the  dialectical 
method  is  no  rcspeclcr  of  persons.  But  we  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  1  was  saying,  by  another  and  a  shoiler  road.  In  that 
case  we  should  have  begun  by  dividing  land  animals  into  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds,  and  bipeds  into  winged  and  wingless ;  we  should 
then  have  taken  the  Statesman  and  set  him  over  the  '  bipes 
implume,'  and  put  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands. 

■5  Here  let  us  sum  up:  — The  science  of  pure  knowledge  had  a 
part  which  was  the  science  of  command,  and  this  had  a  part 
which  was  a  science  of  wholesale  comniand ;  and  this  was  divided 
into  the  management  of  animals,  and  was  again  parted  off  into 
the  management  of  herds  of  animals,  and  again  of  land  animals, 
and  these  into  hornless,  and  these  into  bipeds;  and  so  at  last  we 
arrived  at  man,  and  found  the  political  and  royal  science.  And  yet 
we  have  not  clearly  distinguished  the  political  shepherd  from  his 

-S   rivals.     No  one  would  think  of  usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the 

ordinary  shepherd,    who    on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  the 

trainer,  matchmaker,  doctor,  musician  of  his  flock.      But  the  royal 

shepherd  has  numberless  competitors,  from  whom  he  must  be 
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statttmaM.  distinguished ;  there  are  merchants,  husbandmen,  ph3rsicians,  who 
Analysis.  will  all  dispute  his  right  to  manage  the  flock.  I  think  that-ne 
can  best  distinguish  him  by  having  recourse  to  a  famous  old  1 
tradition,  which  may  amuse  as  well  as  instruct  us ;  the  narradYC 
is  perfectly  true,  although  the  scepticism  of  mankind  is  prone  to 
doubt  the  tales  of  old.  You  have  heard  what  happened  in  tbe 
quarrel  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes?  '  You  mean  about  tbe  golden 
*  lamb  ? '  No,  not  that ;  but  another  part  of  the  story,  which  teDs  4 
how  the  sun  and  stars  once  arose  in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east, 
and  that  the  god  reversed  their  motion,  as  a  witness  to  the  right 
of  Atreus.  'There  b  such  a  story.'  And  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  the  empire  of  Cronos,  and  of  the  earthbom  men  ?  The 
origin  of  these  and  the  Uke  stories  is  to  be  found  in  the  tak  whidi 
I  am  about  to  narrate. 

There  was  a  time  when  God  directed  the  revolutions  of  tbe 
world,  but  at  the  completion  of  a  certain  cycle  he  let  go;  and  the 
world,  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  turned  back,  and  went  round 
the  other  way.  For  divine  things  alone  are  unchangeable;  but 
the  earth  and  heavens,  although  endowed  with  many  glories,  j 
have  a  body,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  perturbation.  In  the  case 
of  the  world,  the  perturbation  is  very  slight,  and  amounts  only 
to  a  reversal  of  motion.  For  the  lord  of  moving  things  is  alone 
self-moved ;  neither  can  piety  allow  that  he  goes  at  one  time  io 
one  direction  and  at  another  time  in  another ;  or  that  God  has 
given  the  universe  opposite  motions ;  or  that  there  are  two  gods, 
one  turning  it  in  one  direction,  another  in  another.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  there  are  two  cycles  of  the  world,  and  in  one  of  them  it  is 
governed  by  an  immediate  Providence,  and  receives  life  and 
immortality,  and  in  the  other  is  let  go  again,  and  has  a  reverse 
action  during  infinite  ages.  This  new  action  is  spontaneous,  and 
is  due  to  exquisite  perfection  of  balance,  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
universe,  and  to  the  smallness  of  the  pivot  upon  which  it  turns. 
All  changes  in  the  heaven  affect  the  animal  world,  and  this  being 
the  greatest  of  them,  is  most  destructive  to  men  and  animals.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  cycle  before  our  own  very  few  of  them  bad 
survived ;  and  on  these  a  mighty  change  passed.  For  their  life 
was  reversed  like  the  motion  of  the  world,  and  first  of  all  coming 
to  a  stand  then  quickly  returned  to  youth  and  beauty.  The  white 
locks  of  the  aged  became  black ;  the  cheeks  of  the  bearded  man 
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c  restored  to  their  youth  and  fineness ;  the  young  men  grew  stttefmam. 
t  and  smaller,  and,  being  reduced  to  ihe  ccndilion  of  children    Axunu. 
\  mind  as  well  as  body,  began  to  vanbh  away;  and  Ihe  bodies  of       1 
:  who  had  died  by   violence,   in   a   few  moments  underwent      It 
Ip^irollel  change  and  disappeared.      In   that  cycle  of  existence 
no  such  thing  as  the  procreation  of  animals  from  one 
iDther,  but  they  were  born  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  our  ancestors,      1 
■  into  being  immediately  after  the  end  of  (he  Last  cycle 
I  at  Ihe  beginning  of  this,  have  preserved  the  recollection, 
ich  traditions  arc  often   now  unduly  discredited,  and  yet  they 
■■y  be   proved    by   internal   evidence.       For  obscr\-e  how  con- 
tent the  narrative  b;  as  the  old  returned  to  youth,  so  the  dead 
turned   to  life;   the   wheel   of  their  existence   having  been  re- 
Tsed,  they  rose  again  from  the  earth :   a  few  only  were  reserved 
JrGod  for  another  destiny.     Such  wns  the  origin  of  the  earthborn 


''And  is  Ibis  cycle,  of  which  you  are  speaking,  the  reign  of 
IT  our  present  stale  of  existence?'  No,  Socrates,  that 
ssed  and  spontiineous  life  belongs  not  to  this,  but  to  Ihe  pre- 
e,  in  which  God  was  the  governor  of  ihc  whole  world, 
other  gods  subject  to  him  ruled  over  parts  of  Ihe  world,  as  is 
case  in  certain  places.  They  were  shepherds  of  men 
d  animals,  each  of  them  sufticing  for  those  of  whom  he  had  the 
And  there  was  no  violence  among  them,  or  war,  or  devour- 
ing of  one  another.  Their  life  was  spontaneous,  because  in  those 
s  God  ruled  over  man  ;  and  he  was  to  man  what  man  is  now 
to  the  animals.  Under  his  government  there  were  no  estates,  or 
!  private  possessions,  or  families ;  but  the  earth  produced  a  suffi- 
ciency of  all  things,  and  men  were  born  out  of  the  earth,  having 
no  traditions  of  the  past ;  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  seasons 
was  mild,  they  took  no  thought  for  raiment,  and  bad  no  beds,  but 
lived  and  dwelt  in  Ihe  open  air. 

Such  was  the  age  of  Cronos,  and  Ihe  age  of  Zeus  is  our  own. 
Tell  mc.  which  is  the  happier  of  the  two?  Or  rather,  shall  I  tell 
you  that  the  happiness  of  these  children  of  Cronos  must  have 
depended  on  how  they  used  their  lime?  If  having  boundless 
leisure,  and  the  power  of  discoursing  not  only  with  one  another 
but  with  the  animals,  they  had  employed  these  advantages  with  a 
view  lo  philosophy,  gathering  fl^m  every  nature  some  addition  to 
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suuesmnn,  their  storc  of  knowledge ;  — or  again,  if  they  had  merely  eaten  and 
Analysis.  drunk,  and  told  stories  to  one  another,  and  to  the  beasts ;  — in  either 
case,  I  say,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question. 
But  as  nobody  knows  which  they  did,  the  question  must  remain 
unanswered.  And  here  is  the  point  of  my  tale.  In  the  fulness 
of  time,  when  the  earthborn  men  had  all  passed  away,  the  ruler 
of  the  universe  let  go  the  helm,  and  became  a  spectator;  and 
destiny  and  natural  impulse  swayed  the  world.  At  the  same 
instant  all  the  inferior  deities  gave  up  their  hold ;  the  whde  t\ 
universe  rebounded,  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  utter 
ruin  of  all  manner  of  animals.  After  a  while  the  tumult  ceased, 
and  the  universal  creature  settled  down  in  his  accustomed  course, 
having  authority  over  all  other  creatures,  and  following  the  in- 
structions of  his  God  and  Father,  at  first  more  precisely,  afterwards 
with  less  exactness.  The  reason  of  the  falling  off  was  the 
disengagement  of  a  former  chaos;  'a  muddy  vesture  of  decay' 
was  a  part  of  his  original  nature,  out  of  which  he  was  brought  by 
his  Creator,  under  whose  immediate  guidance,  while  he  remained 
in  that  former  cycle,  the  evil  was  minimized  and  the  good 
increased  to  the  utmost.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  cyde 
all  was  well  enough,  but  as  time  went  on,  discord  entered  in ;  at 
length  the  good  was  minimized  and  the  evil  everywhere  diffused, 
and  there  was  a  danger  of  universal  ruin.  Then  the  Creator, 
seeing  the  world  in  great  straits,  and  fearing  that  chaos  and 
infinity  would  come  again,  in  his  tender  care  again  placed  himself 
at  the  helm  and  restored  order,  and  made  the  world  immortal  and 
imperishable.  Once  more  the  cycle  of  life  and  generation  was 
reversed ;  the  infants  grew  into  young  men,  and  the  young  men 
became  greyheaded ;  no  longer  did  the  animals  spring  out  of  the 
earth ;  as  the  whole  world  was  now  lord  of  its  own  progress,  so 
the  parts  were  to  be  self-created  and  self-nourished.  At  first  the 
case  of  men  was  very  helpless  and  pitiable ;  for  they  were  alone 
among  the  wild  beasts,  and  had  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
existence  without  arts  or  knowledge,  and  had  no  food,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  any.  That  was  the  time  when  Pro- 
metheus brought  them  fire,  Hephaestus  and  Athene  taught 
them  arts,  and  other  gods  gave  them  seeds  and  plants.  Out  of 
these  human  life  was  framed;  for  mankind  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  ordered  their  own  ways,  living,  like  the  universe, 
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e  cycle  after  oi 


lothcr  cycle  after  another  SfaUim 


ough  of  the  myth,  which  may  show  us  two  errors  of  which 
ire  guilty  in  our  account  of  the  king.     The  first  and  grand 
was  in  choosing  for  our  king  a  god,  who  belongs  to  the  other 
I   instead  of  a  man  from  our  own  i  there  was  a  lesser  error 
in  our  failure  lo  define  the  nature  of  the  royal  functions, 
^e  myth  gave  us  only  the  image  of  a  divine  shepherd,  whereas 
!  statesmen   and   kings  of  our  own  day  very  much   resemble 
;r  subjects  in  education  and  breeding.     On  retracing  our  steps 
:  find  that  we  gave  loo  narrow  a  designation  to  the  art  which 
s  concerned  with  command-for-self  over  living  creatures,  when 
e  called  it  the  'feeding'  of  animals  in  flocks.     This  would  apply 
b  all  shepherds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Statesman ;  but  if  we 
'  managing '  or  '  tending '  animals,  tlic  term  would  include  him 
I  well.      Having  rcniodcllcd  the  name,  we  may  subdivide  as 
re,  fiist  separating  the  human  from  the  divine  shepherd  or 
inager.     Then  we  may  subdivide  the  human  art  of  governing 
>  the  government  of  willing  and  unwilling  subjects — -royalty 
and  tyranny—  which  are  the  extreme  opposiles  of  one  another, 
I J  although  we  in  our  simplicity  have  hitherto  confounded  them. 

And  yel  the  figure  of  the  king  is  still  defective.  \Vc  have  taken 
up  a  lump  of  fable,  and  have  used  more  than  we  needed.  Like 
statuaiies,  we  have  made  some  of  the  features  out  of  proportion, 
and  shall  lose  time  in  reducing  them.  Or  our  myihus  maybe 
compared  to  a  picture,  which  is  well  drawn  in  outline,  but  is  not 
yet  enlivened  by  colour.  And  to  intelligent  persons  language  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  better  instrument  of  description  than  any  picture. 
'  But  what,  Stranger,  is  the  deficiency  of  which  you  speak?'  No 
higher  truth  can  be  made  clear  without  an  example;  every  man 
seems  to  know  all  things  in  a  dream,  and  lo  know  nothing  when 
he  is  awake.  And  the  nature  of  example  can  only  be  illustrated 
'jS  by  an  example.  Children  are  taught  lo  read  by  being  made  to 
compare  cases  in  which  they  do  not  know  a  certain  letter  with 
cases  in  which  they  know  it,  until  they  learn  to  recognize  it  in  all 
its  combinations.  Example  comes  into  use  when  we  identify 
something  unknown  with  that  which  is  known,  and  form  a  com- 
mon notion  of  both  of  them.  Like  the  child  who  is  learning  his 
letters,  the  soul  recognizes  some  of  the  first  elements  of  things ; 
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and  then  again  is  at  fault  and  unabk  to  reco^uc  them  when  ibq 
are  translated  into  the  difHcuh  language  of  facts.  Lc-t  us,  thai, 
tnke  an  example,  which  will  illuslraic  the  nature  of  example,  am 
will  also  assist  us  in  characterizing  the  political  science,  and  I 
separating  the  true  Idng  from  his  rivals. 

1  will  select  the  example  uf  weaving,  or,  man  prccud| 
weaving  of  wool.  In  the  firet  place,  all  possessions  arc  cithf 
productive  or  preventive;  of  the  preventive  sort  arc  spells  an 
antidotes,  divine  and  human,  and  also  defences,  and  defend 
are  either  arms  or  screens,  and  screens  arc  veils  and  alsn  shidd 
against  heat  and  cold,  and  shields  bgainst  heat  and  cold  > 
shelters  and  coverings,  and  coverings  are  blankets  or  garmenU 
and  garments  are  in  one  piece  or  have  many  pans ;  and  of  the! 
latter,  some  are  stitched  and  others  are  fastened,  and  of  tha 
again  some  are  made  of  fibres  of  plants  and  some  of  hair,  aa 
of  these  some  are  cemented  with  water  and  earth,  and  some  x 
fastened  with  their  own  material;  the  latter  are  called  dothn, 
and  are  made  by  the  art  of  clothing,  from  which  the  art  of  weaving  i& 
differs  only  in  name,  as  the  political  differs  from  the  royal  scienct^ 
Thus  we  have  drawn  several  distinctions,  but  as  yet  have  m 
distinguished  the  weaving  of  garmcms  from  the  kindred  an 
co-operative  arts,  For  the  first  process  to  which  the  matcij 
is  subjected  is  the  opposite  of  weaving  —  I  mean  carding.  Al 
the  art  of  carding,  and  the  whole  art  of  the  fuller  and  the  tnendl 
are  concerned  with  the  treatment  and  production  of  clothes, 
well  as  the  art  of  weaving.  Again,  there  arc  the  arts  which  mal 
the  weaver's  tools.  And  if  we  say  that  the  weaver's  art  is  t& 
greatest  and  noblest  of  those  which  have  to  do  with  wooll 
garments,— this,  although  true,  is  not  sufficiently  distinct;  bccaa 
these  other  arts  require  to  be  first  cleared  away.  Let  us  proccc 
then,  by  regular  steps;  — There  are  causal  or  principal,  and  fl 
operative  or  subordinate  arts.  To  the  causal  class  belong  (be  al 
of  washing  and  mending,  of  carding  and  spinning  the  threads,  ai 
3ol ;  these  are  chiefly  of  two  kind 
'gories  of  composition  and  divingi 
iut  our  cnncem  is  chiefly  with  tl 
part  of  the  art  of  wool-working  which  com|>oses,  and  of  whM 
one  kind  twists  and  the  other  interlaces  the  threads,  wheiher  tl 
firmer  texture  of  the  warp  or  the  looser  texttirc  of  the  wM 


the  other  arts  of  working  i 
falling  under  the  two  great 
Carding  is  of  the  latter  sort 
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r  are  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  orderly  compositinn  Siattimau. 
of  them  forms  a  woollen  garment.     And  the  art  which  presides 
nvec  these  operations  is  the  art  of  weaving. 

But  why  did  we  go  through  this  circuitous  process,  instead 
of  saying  at  once  that  weaving  is  the  art  of  entwining  Ihc  warp 
and  the  woof?  In  order  that  our  labour  may  not  seem  to  be  lost, 
I  must  explain  the  whole  nature  of  excess  and  defect.  There  arc 
two  arls  of  measuring  —  one  is  concerned  with  relative  size,  and 
the  other  has  reference  to  a  mcarr  or  standard  of  what  is  meet. 
The  difference  between  good  and  evil  is  the  difference  between 
a  mean  or  measure  and  excess  or  defect.  All  things  require 
to  be  compared,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  mean, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  beauty  and  no  art,  whether 
ihe  art  of  the  statesman  or  the  art  of  weaving  or  any  other ; 
for  all  the  arts  guard  against  excess  or  defect,  which  are  real 
evils.  This  we  must  endeavour  to  show,  if  the  arts  arc  to  exist; 
and  the  proof  of  this  will  be  a  harder  piece  of  work  than  the 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  not-being  which  we  proved 
in  our  discussion  about  the  Sophist.  At  present  I  am  content 
with  the  indirect  proof  that  the  existence  of  such  a  standard 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  arts.  The  standard  or 
measure,  which  we  are  now  only  applying  to  the  arts,  may  be 
some  day  required  with  a  view  to  the  demonstration  of  absolute 
truth. 

We  may  now  divide  this  art  of  measurement  into  two  parts; 
placing  in  the  one  part  all  the  arts  which  measure  jhc  relative 
size  or  number  of  objects,  and  in  the  other  all  those  which  depend 
upon  a  mean  or  standard.  Many  accomplished  men  say  that  the 
art  of  measurement  has  to  do  with  all  things,  but  these  persons, 
although  in  this  notion  of  theirs  they  may  very  likely  be  right, 
are  apt  to  fail  in  seeing  the  differences  of  classes  —  they  jumble 
together  in  one  the  'more'  and  the  'too  much,'  which  are  very 
different  things.  Whereas  the  right  way  is  to  find  the  differences 
of  classes,  and  to  comprehend  the  things  which  have  any  atSnily 
under  the  same  class. 

I  will  make  one  more  observation  by  the  way.  When  a  pupil 
at  a  school  is  asked  the  letters  which  make  up  a  particular  word, 
is  he  not  asked  with  a  view  to  his  knowing  the  same  Ictieis  in  all 
words?    And  our  enquiry  about  the  Statesman  in 
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stausmam,  intended  not  only  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  i>olitics,  but 
Analysis.  our  reasoning  powers  generally.  Still  less  would  any  one  analyx 
the  nature  of  weaving  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  exhibiting  sensible  images,  but  the  greatest  and  noblest  truths 
have  no  outward  form  adapted  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  are  only 
revealed  in  thought.  And  all  that  we  are  now  saying  is  said  ik 
for  the  sake  of  them.  I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  want  you 
to  get  rid  of  any  impression  that  our  discussion  about  weaving 
and  about  the  reversal  of  the  universe,  and  the  other  discussion 
about  the  Sophist  and  not-being,  were  tedious  and  irrele\'ant 
Please  to  observe  that  they  can  only  be  fairly  judged  when 
compared  with  what  is  meet;  and  yet  not  with  what  is  meet 
for  producing  pleasure,  nor  even  meet  for  making  discoveries, 
but  for  the  great  end  of  developing  the  dialectical  method  and 
sharpening  the  wits  of  the  auditors.  He  who  censures  us,  should 
prove  that,  if  our  words  had  been  fewer,  they  would  have  been  2J 
better  calculated  to  make  men  dialecticians. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  king  or  statesman,  and  transfer  to 
him  the  example  of  weaving.  The  royal  art  has  been  separated 
from  that  of  other  herdsmen,  but  not  from  the  causal  and  co- 
operative arts  which  exist  in  states;  these  do  not  admit  of 
dichotomy,  and  therefore  they  must  be  carved  neatly,  like  the 
limbs  of  a  victim,  not  into  more  parts  than  arc  necessary.  And 
first  (i)  wc  have  the  large  class  of  instruments,  which  includes 
almost  everything  in  the  world ;  from  these  may  be  parted  off 
(2)  vessels  which  are  framed  for  the  preservation  of  things,  moist 
or  dry,  prepared  in  the  fire  or  out  of  the  fire.  The  royal  or  M 
political  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  these,  arty  more 
than  with  the  arts  of  making  (3)  vehicles,  or  (4)  defences,  whether 
dresses,  or  arms,  or  walls,  or  (5)  with  the  art  of  making  orna- 
•  ments,  whether  pictures  or  other  playthings,  as  they  may  be 
fitly  called,  for  they  have  no  serious  use.  Then  (6)  there  are 
the  arts  which  furnish  gold,  silver,  wood,  bark,  and  other 
materials,  which  should  have  been  put  first;  these,  again,  have 
no  concern  with  the  kingly  science ;  any  more  than  the  arts 
(7)  which  provide  food  and  nourishment  for  the  human  body,  28( 
and  which  furnish  occupation  to  the  husbandman,  huntsman, 
doctor,  cook,  and  the  like,  but  not  to  the  king  or  statesman. 
Further,  there   are   small   things,  such   as  coins,  seab,  stamps, 


^which  may  witfa  a  fitlto  nolFDce  be  raatprebradRl  in  one  «rf  nk>iii««. 
the  above- men tioned  classes  Thus  tbc)-  will  cmlnace  cvcrf  auuvo. 
species  of  property  with  the  ctccption  of  aniinaU,^buI  tbc«c 
have  bcvn  slteady  included  in  the  art  of  tending  hods.  Tberc 
remains  onlj'  tbe  class  of  slai-es  at  minister,  among  wborn  I 
expect  that  the  real  rivals  cf  ibe  king  kill  Ix  discovered.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  veriuble  sbve  bought  with  money,  nor  <>f 
|0  the  httclini;  wlio  lets  himulf  otit  for  service,  nor  of  tbc  trader 
or  merchant,  who  at  best  can  only  lay  claim  to  economical  and 
noI  10  riiyal  science.  Nor  am  I  rcfcrring  to  government  o6kuts, 
such  as  heralds  and  scribes,  for  these  are  only  the  scn-anis  of  tbc 
rulers,  and  not  tbe  rulers  themselves.  1  admit  thai  there  mny 
be  somethiDg  strange  in  any  sen-ants  pretending  to  be  maslen, 
but  I  hardly  think  that  1  could  hat-e  been  wrong  in  supposing 
that  (he  principal  clainiiints  to  the  throne  will  be  of  this  class. 
Let  us  try  once  more:  There  arc  diviners  and  priests,  who 
are  full  of  pride  and  prrroBative ;  these,  as  the  law  declares, 
know  how  to  give  acceptable  gifts  t»  Ihc  gods,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Hellas  the  duly  of  performing  solemn  sacrifices  a 
assigned  to  the  chief  magistrate,  as  at  Athens  to  the  King 
Arcboiu  At  last,  then,  we  have  found  a  trace  of  those  whom 
we  were  seeking.      But  still  ihcy  are  only  servants  and  ministers. 

And  who  are  these  who  next  come  into  view  in  various  forms 
of  men  and  animab  and  other  monsters  appc:iring  —  lions  and 
ccntauis  and  satjTs  —  who  are  these?  I  did  not  know  them  at 
first,  for  every  one  looks  strange  when  he  is  unexpected.  But 
now  1  recognize  the  politician  and  his  troop,  the  chief  of  Sophists, 
the  prince  of  charlatans,  the  most  accomplished  of  wizards,  wlio 
most  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  true  king  or  statesman. 
And  here  1  will  interpose  a  question  :  What  are  the  true  forms  of 
government?  Arc  they  not  three ^ monarchy,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy?  and  the  distinctions  of  freedom  and  compulsion,  law 
and  no  taw,  poverty  and  riches  expiand  these  three  into  six. 
Monarchy  may  be  divided  into  royalty  and  tyranny;  oligarchy 
I  into  aristocracy  and  plutocracy ;  and  democracy  may  observe 
the  law  or  may  not  observe  it.  But  are  any  of  these  governments 
worthy  of  the  name?  Is  not  government  3  science,  and  are  we 
to  suppose  that  scientific  government  is  secured  by  the  rulers 
being  many  or  few,  rich  or  poor,  or  by  the  rule  being  compulsory 
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or  voluntary  ?  Can  the  many  attain  to  science? 
city  arc  there  fifty  good  drnughl  players,  and  ccriainly  thnt 
are  not  as  many  kings,  for  by  kinjjs  we  mean  all  those  who 
are  possessed  of  the  politiciil  science.  A  true  govemmeni  miwt 
therefore  be  the  government  of  one,  or  of  Jt  few.  And  thcf 
may  govern  us  either  with  or  without  law,  and  whether  ther 
aie  poor  or  rich,  and  however  they  govern,  provided  they  gorcni 
on  some  scientific  principle, —  it  makes  no  diflcrcncc.  And  u 
the  physician  may  cure  us  wirh  our  will,  or  against  our  mQ, 
and  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  burning,  bleeding,  lowcrinf!, 
fattening,  if  he  only  proceeds  scientifically;  so  the  true  governor 
may  reduce  or  fatten  or  bleed  the  body  corporate,  while  he  aeis 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  with  a  view  to  the  good 
of  the  state,  whether  according  to  law  or  without   law. 

'  I  do  not  like  the  notion,  that  there  can  be  good  govcmmenc 
without  law. ' 

I  must  explain  :  Law-making  certainly  is  the  business  of  a  lung:  1^ 
and  yet  the  best  thing  of  all  is,  not  that  the  law  should  rule,  hut 
that  the  king  should  rule,  for  the  varieties  0 
endless,  and  no  simple  or  universnl  rule  can  suit  them  ftll,  or 
forever.    The  law  is  just  an  ignorant  brute  of  a  tyrattl,  who  in: 
always  on  his  commands  being  fulfilled  under  all  circumstant 
'Then  why  have  we  laws  at  all?"     I  will  answer  lh»t  question 
asking  you  whether  the  training  master  gives  a  diflcrcnt  disciplq 
to  each  of  his  pupils,  or  whether  he  has  a  general  rule  of  diet 
exercise  which   is  suited  to  the  constitutions  of  the  majorllyF 
'The  latter."    The  legislator,  too,  is  obliged  to  lay  clown  general 
laws,  and  cannot  enact  what  is  precisely  suitable  to  each  partii 
case.     He  cannot  be  sitting  at  every  man's  side  all  his  life, 
prescribe  for  htm  the  minute  particulars  ol  his  duty,  and  thei 
he  is  compelled  to  impose  on  himself  and  others  the  restriction 
a  written  law.     Let  me  suppose  now,  that  a  physician  or  tri 
having  left  directions  tor  his  patients  or  pupils,  goes  into 
country,  and  comes  back  sooner  than  he  intended;  owing  to 
unexpected  change  in  the  weather,  the  patient  or  pupil  seems 
require  a  different  mode  of  treatment ;  Would  he  persist  ir 
old  commands,  under  the  idea  that  all  others  art  noxious 
heterodox  ?    Viewed  in  the  light  of  science,  would  not  the 
tinuanceofsuch  regulations  be  ridiculous?    And  if  the  Icffisli 
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or  another  like  him,  comes  hack  from  a  for  country*  U  h^  to  h^^  MtUtAim^^ 
prohibited  from  altering  his  own  laws?  The  common  |H»i»|ilv  AitAvvum- 
say :  Let  a  man  persuade  the  city  first,  and  then  let  him  im|Mk«o 
new  laws.  But  is  a  physician  only  to  cure  his  patients  by  pt'rttUii- 
sion,  and  not  by  force?  Is  he  a  worse  physician  who  uacn  a  \\\\\^ 
gentle  violence  in  effecting  the  cure?  Or  shall  we  say,  that  th^ 
violence  is  just,  if  exercised  by  a  rich  man,  and  unjust,  If  by  a  |HMir 
man  ?  May  not  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  with  or  without  law,  and 
whether  the  citizens  like  or  not,  do  what  is  for  their  good  F  Th^ 
pilot  saves  the  lives  of  the  crew,  not  by  laying  down  ruleii,  but 
by  making  his  art  a  law,  and,  like  him,  the  true  governor  han  a 
strength  of  art  which  is  superior  to  the  law.  This  it  scientific 
government,  and  all  others  arc  imitations  only.  Yet  no  great 
number  of  persons  can  attain  to  this  science.  And  hence  follows 
an  important  result  The  true  political  principle  is  to  assert 
the  inviolability  of  the  law,  which,  though  not  the  best  thing 
possible,  is  best  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  man, 

I  will  explain  my  meaning  by  an  illustration ;  —  Suppose  that 
mankind,  indignant  at  the  rogueries  and  caprices  of  phyi»i/:ians 
and  pilots,  call  together  an  assembly,  in  which  all  wh/i  like  fimy 
speak,  the  skilled  as  well  as  the  unskilled,  and  that  in  their 
assembly  they  make  decrees  for  regulating  the  practice  of  nawga*- 
tion  and  medicine  which  are  to  be  binding  on  these  prr/C(rMi//ris  iiH 
all  time.  Suppose  that  they  elect  annually  by  vote  or  |/A  ilumt 
to  whom  authority  in  either  department  is  to  be  delegattuj.  Arid 
let  us  further  imagine,  that  when  tike  terra  of  their  magiMra^y  ha# 
expired,  the  magistrates  appointed  by  them  are  yamtwtn^A  heif/ft: 
an  ignorant  and  nnpmirwiooal  oourt,  and  may  be  c^Hi4*:mniJi  'diui 
punished  far  breaking  the  regviatioittu  71«ey  evon  %o  a  ^u^^ 
further,  and  enact,  thai  he  vho  b  kwiid  tSM}ttjrtD|^  iixU/  chr  trutli  *M 
na^igaxioo  and  nirdriwu  and  m  sedbn;^  vcf  U:  wj^  'Amu¥^  witM$  m 
written,  shall  he  called  not  an  artnCr  ^wt  a  df^auKi^r,  a  ^^tju^f^ 
Sophist  and  a  Gue.'pyter  of  ywfX  ;  4tsK.  d  k^.  Uy  Uj  yt:fi^;t4^ 
others  to  im-csij^aie  thtiK  yamg^j^  11  a  WMMt^.r  v,Hiir^/  V/ 
the  law,  he  ^lal  t»t  innusbt^  »ilt  *ij*:  }^.%w^  ^*«:fK/  A#-<l 
like  rules  mi^  he  esi*nMkx  u  ais>  ar  \te  ^^-.t^jr  hu*  0/i,^ 
woald  b?  tht  consnnmst^ 

*The  arts  wooii:  uofrrsj  z^mslL  ^tuc  iiuHsiti    Uk..  ^u^iu  «t  om^ 
enough  afaeaih .  vooic  '^^^jua^,  asiijrrT^t^M^: 
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SiaUtmoM.  But  suppose,  once  more,  that  we  were  to  appoint  some  one  as 

Analysis.  the  guardian  of  the  law,  who  was  both  ignorant  and  interested, 
and  who  perverted  the  law :  would  not  this  be  a  still  worse  etil 
than  the  other?  'Certainly.*  For  the  laws  are  based  on  some 
experience  and  wisdom.  Hence  the  wiser  course  is,  that  they 
should  be  observed,  although  this  is  not  the  best  thing  of  all,  bat 
only  the  second  best.  And  whoever,  having  skill,  should  try  to 
improve  them,  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  law- giver.  But  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  great  number  of  men,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
can  be  makers  of  laws.  And  so,  the  nearest  approach  to  true 
government  is,  when  men  do  nothing  contrary  to  their  own  50 
written  laws  and  national  customs.  When  the  rich  preserve 
their  customs  and  maintain  the  law,  this  is  called  aristocracy,  or 
if  they  neglect  the  law,  oligarchy.  When  an  individual  niks 
according  to  law,  whether  by  the  help  of  science  or  opinion,  this 
is  called  monarchy ;  and  when  he  has  royal  science  he  is  a  long 
whether  he  be  so  in  fact  or  not;  but  when  he  rules  in  spite  of  law, 
and  is  blind  with  ignorance  and  passion,  he  is  called  a  t>TanL 
These  forms  of  government  exist,  because  men  despair  of  the 
true  king  ever  appearing  among  them ;  if  he  were  to  appear,  they 
would  joyfully  hand  over  to  him  the  reins  of  government.  But,  as 
there  is  no  natural  ruler  of  the  hive,  they  meet  together  and  make 
laws.  And  do  we  wonder,  when  the  foundation  of  politics  is  in 
the  letter  only,  at  the  miseries  of  states?  Ought  wc  not  rather  to  3d 
admire  the  strength  of  the  political  bond?  Vox  cities  have  endured 
the  worst  of  evils  time  out  of  mind ;  many  cities  have  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  some  arc  like  ships  foundering,  because  their  pilots 
arc  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  science  which  they  profess. 

Let  us  next  ask,  which  of  these  untrue  forms  of  government  is 
the  least  bad,  and  which  of  them  is  the  worst?  1  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  each  of  the  three  forms  of  government,  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  might  be  divided  into  two,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  them,  including  the  best,  will  be  seven.  Under 
monarchy  we  have  already  distinguished  royalty  and  tyranny;  of 
oligarchy  there  were  two  kinds,  aristocracy  and  plutocracy;  and 
democracy  may  also  be  divided,  for  there  is  a  democracy  which 
observes,  and  a  democracy  which  neglects,  the  laws.  The  govern- 
ment of  one  is  the  best  and  the  worst  —  the  government  of  a  few  is  3^ 
less  bad  and  less  good  —  the  government  of  the  many  is  the  least 
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I  and  leii^t  good  of  Ihetn  .-ill,  being  the  best  of  all  lawless   Siairimai. 
"gDvemments,  and  the  worst  of  all  lawful  ones.     But  the  rulers  of  abauvbis. 
all  these  sLiies,  unless  they  have  knowledge,  are  maintaincrs  of 
idols,  and  themselves  idols— wizards,  and  also  Sophists;  for,  after 
many  windings,  the  term  '  Sophist '  comes  home  to  them. 

And  now  enough  of  centaurs  and  S.ityrs:  the  play  is  ended,  and 
they  may  quit  ihc  poliiical  stage.  Slill  there  remain  some  other 
and  better  elements,  which  adhere  to  the  royal  science,  and  must 
be  drawn  off  in  the  refiner's  fire  before  the  gold  can  become  quite 
pure.  The  arts  of  the  general,  the  judge,  and  the  orator,  will  have 
to  be  separated  from  the  royal  art;  when  the  separation  has  been 
made,  the  nature  of  the  king  will  be  unalloyed.  Now  there  are 
inferior  sciences,  such  as  music  and  others ;  and  there  is  a 
superior  science,  which  determines  whether  music  is  to  be  learnt 
or  not,  and  this  is  different  from  them,  and  the  governor  of  them. 
The  science  which  determines  whether  we  are  to  use  persuasion, 
or  not,  is  higher  than  the  art  of  persuasion ;  the  science  which 
determines  whether  we  arc  to  go  to  war,  is  higher  than  the  art  of 
the  general.  The  science  which  makes  the  laws,  is  higher  thnn 
that  which  only  administers  them.  And  the  science  which  has  this 
authority  over  the  rest,  is  ihe  science  of  the  king  or  statesman. 

Once  more  we  will  endeavour  to  view  this  royal  science  by  the 
light  of  our  example.  We  may  compare  the  state  to  a  web,  and  I 
will  show  you  how  the  different  threads  are  drawn  into  one. 
You  would  admit  — would  you  not? — that  there  are  parts  of  virtue 
{although  this  position  is  sometimes  assailed  by  Eristics),  and  one 
part  of  virtue  is  temperance,  and  another  courage.  These  are  two 
principles  which  arc  in  a  manner  antagonistic  to  one  another; 
and  they  pervade  all  nature ;  the  whole  class  of  the  good  and 
beautiful  is  included  under  them.  The  beautiful  may  be  sub- 
diinded  into  two  lesser  classes:  one  of  these  is  described  by  us 
in  terms  expressive  of  molion  or  energy,  and  the  other  in  terms 
expressive  of  rest  and  quietness.  We  say,  how  manly!  how 
vigorous  I  how  ready!  and  we  say  also,  how  calm  !  how  temperate  1 
how  dignified  !  This  opposition  of  terms  is  extended  by  us  to  all 
actions,  to  the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  notes  of  music,  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  the  characters  of  men.  The  two  classes  both  have 
their  exaggerations;  and  the  exaggerations  of  the  one  are  termed 
'  hardness,'  '  violence,'  '  madness ; '  of  the  other  '  cowardliness,'  or 
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'sluggishness.'  And  if  we  pursue  the  enquiry,  we  find  (hat  Ibex 
opposite  characters  are  naturally  at  variance,  and  can  hardly  be 
reconciled.  In  lesser  matters  the  antagonism  between  them  i; 
ludicrous,  but  in  the  State  may  be  the  occasion  of  grave  disorders, 
and  may  disturb  the  whole  course  of  human  hfe.  For  the  ordnl; 
class  are  always  wanting  to  be  at  jieace,  and  hence  they  p3» 
imperceptibly  into  the  condition  of  slaves  j  and  the  couragcoin  J 
sort  are  always  wanting  to  go  to  war,  even  when  the  odds  an 
against  them,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  their  enemies.  Bui  ihc 
true  art  of  government,  fir^t  preparing  the  material  by  education, 
weaves  the  two  elements  into  one,  maintaining  authority  over  1 
carders  of  the  wool,  and  selecting  the  proper  subsidiary  a 
which  are  necessary  for  making  the  web.  The  royal  science 
queen  of  educators,  and  begins  by  choosing  the  natures  which  she 
is  to  train,  punishing  with  death  and  exterminating  those  wl: 
violently  carried  away  lo  atheism  and  injustice,  and  enslaving  J 
(hose  who  are  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  ignorance.  The  n 
(he  citizens  she  blends  into  one,  combining  the  stronger  element 
of  courage,  which  we  may  call  the  warp,  with  the  softer  ek 
of  temperance,  which  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  woof.  These 
she  binds  together,  first  taking  the  eternal  elements  of  the  honour- 
able, the  good,  and  the  just,  and  fastening  them  with  a  divine  cord 
in  a  heaven-born  nature,  and  then  fastening  the  animal  elemenQ 
with  a  human  cord.  The  good  legislator  c^n  implant  by  education 
the  higher  principles;  and  where  they  exist  there  is  no  difficulty  J 
in  inserting  the  lesser  human  bonds,  by  which  the  State  is 
together ;  these  are  the  laws  of  intermarriage,  and  of  union  for  the 
sake  of  offspring.  Most  persons  in  their  marriages  seek  iftei 
wealth  or  power;  or  they  are  clannish,  and  choose  those  who  ait  I 
like  themselves, — the  temperate  marrying  the  temperate, and  the 
courageous  the  courageous.  The  two  classes  thrive  and  ftourifh 
at  first,  but  they  soon  degenerate ;  the  one  become  mad,  and  the 
Other  feeble  and  useless.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if 
they  had  both  originally  held  the  same  notions  about  the  honour- 
able and  the  good ;  for  then  they  never  would  have  allowed  the 
temperate  natures  to  be  separated  from  the  courageous,  but  they 
would  have  bound  them  together  by  common  honours  and  3> 
reputations,  by  intermarriages,  and  by  the  choice  of  rulers  who 
combine  both  qualities.     The  temperate  are  careful  and  just,  but 
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I  warning  in  tin.'  power  of  action;   the  courageous  fall  short  of   siauiinan. 
m  in  justice,  but  in  action  are  supcnoi  to  them ;  and  no  state  Amalveii. 
■  prosper  in  which  cither  or  these  qualities  is  wanting.     The 
blest  and  best  or  all  webs  or  states  is  that  which  the  royat 
■ncc  weaves,  combining  the  two  sorts  of  natures  in  a  single 
(ure,  and  in  this  enfolding  freeman  and  slave  and  every  other 
ial  element,  and  presiding  over  them  all. 
'Your  picture,  Stranger,  of  the  king  and  statesman,  no  less  than 
e  Sophist,  is  quite  perfect.' 


"he  principal  subjects  in  the  Statesman  may  be  conveniently  Iht 
taBCed  under  six  or  seven  heads;— (i)  the  myth;  (2)  the 
ectical  interest;  (3)  the  political  aspects  of  the  dialogue;  (4) 
;  satirical  and  paradoidcal  vein  ;  (5)  the  necessary  Imperfection 
i;  (6)  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  other  writings  of 
;  lastly  (7),  we  may  briefly  consider  the  genuineness  of  the 
phist  and  Statesman,  which  can  hardly  be  assumed  without 
;wo  dialogues  have  been  questioned  by  three 
t  Platonic  scholars  as  Sochcr,  Schaarschmidt,  and 
berweg, 

.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  clearly  visible  in  the  myth.  First 
the  connexion  with  mythology  ;^  he  wins  a  kind  of  vcri- 
lilitude  for  this  as  for  his  other  myths,  by  adopting  received 
litions,  of  which  he  pretends  to  find  an  explanation  in  his 
D  larger  conception  (cp.  Introduction  to  Critias).  The  young 
Tates  has  heard  of  the  sun  rising  in  the  west  and  setting  in 
S  east,  and  of  the  earth-bom  men ;  but  he  has  never  heard  the 
1  of  these  remarkable  phenomena.  Nor  Is  Plato,  here  or 
here,  wanting  in  denunciations  of  the  Incredulity  of  '  this 
age,'  on  which  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  have  always 
ighted  to  enlarge.  And  he  is  not  without  express  testimony 
die  truth  of  his  narrative;  — such  testimony  as,  in  the  Timaeus 
>  D),  the  first  men  gave  of  the  names  of  the  gods  {'  They  must 
rly  have  known  their  own  ancestors ').  For  the  first  genera- 
1  of  the  new  cycle,  who  Kved  near  the  time,  arc  supposed  to 
PC  preserved  a  recollection  of  a  previous  one.  He  also  appeals 
intemaJ  evidence,  vii.  the  perfect  coherence  of  the  tale,  though 
5  very  well  aware,  as  he  saj-s  in  the  Cratylus  (436  C,  D),  that 
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s/atesmam.      thcrc  may  be  consistency  in  error  as  well  as   in  truth.    The 
Introduc       gravity  and  minuteness  with  which  some  particulars  are  rebtai 
T«f>»*  also  lend  an  artful  aid.     The  profound  interest  and  ready  aasot 

of  the  young  Socrates,  who  is  not  too  old  to  be  amused  'with  a 
tale  which  a  child  would  love  to  hear/  are  a  further  a^ristance. 
/To  those  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  are  influenced  by  the  stars,  or  who  maintained  that 
some  one  principle,  like  the  principle  of  the  Same  and  the  Other 
in  the  Timacus,  pervades  all  things  in  the  world,  the  reversal  of 
the  motion  of  the  heavens  seemed  necessarily  to  produce  a  le- 
vcrsal  of  the  order  of  human  life.  The  spheres  of  knowledge, 
which  to  us  appear  wide  asunder  as  the  poles,  astronomy  and 
medicine,  were  naturally  connected  in  the  minds  of  early  tbinken^ 
because  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  space  between  then. 
Thus  there  is  a  basis  of  philosophy,  on  which  the  improbabilities 
of  the  tale  may  be  said  to  rest.  These  are  some  of  the  devices 
by  which  Plato,  like  a  modem  novelist,  seeks  to  &miliarize  tk 
marvellous. 

The  myth,  like  that  of  the  Timaeus  and  Critias,  is  rather  his- 
torical  than  poetical,  in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the  general 
change  in  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  when  compared  with  the 
earlier  ones.  It  is  hardly  a  myth  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
might  be  applied  to  the  myth  of  the  Phaedrus,  the  Republic,  the 
Phaedo,  or  the  Gor^jias,  but  may  be  more  aptly  compared  with 
the  didactic  tale  in  which  Protagoras  describes  the  fortunes  of 
primitive  man,  or  with  the  description  of  the  gradual  rise  of  a 
new  society  in  tlic  Third  Book  of  the  Laws.  Some  discrepancies 
may  be  observed  between  the  mythology  of  the  Statesman  and 
the  Timaeus,  and  between  the  Timaeus  and  the  Republic.  Bui 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  all  Plato's  visions  of  a  former, 
any  more  than  of  a  future,  state  of  existence,  should  conform 
exactly  to  the  same  pattern.  We  do  not  find  perfect  consistency 
in  his  philosophy;  and  still  less  have  we  any  right  to  demand 
this  of  him  in  his  use  of  mythology  and  figures  of  speech.  And 
wc  observe  that  while  employing  all  the  resources  of  a  writer  of 
fiction  to  give  credibility  to  his  tales,  he  is  not  disposed  to  insist 
upon  their  literal  truth.  Rather,  as  in  the  Phaedo  (114  D),  he 
says,  *  Something  of  the  kind  is  true;*  or,  as  in  the  Gorgias 
(527  A),  *  This  you  will  think  to  be  an  old  wife's  tale,  but  you  can 


Tke  first  atifl  secenti  fail  of  man 

of  nothing  Iruer;'  or,  xs  in  the  SUK-smiin  (jy?  Bt,  h*  i, 
aibes  h^  work  as  a  '  m.i^  of  icjiholof^ ,'  "btch  •'«$  mira-    ' 

I  in  order  to  tcadi  ccnixa  Icssoos;  ot,  as  in  the  Phamtms 
»  A),  he  seemly  laughs  n»  such  stones  whik  reiosing  w  dis- 
b  the  popular  belief  in  ihcoi. 

"be  grcaio-  interest  of  (be  myth  consists  in  the  phthisophic«1 

R>ns  which  Plato  pi«£cntf  to  us  in  this  vciInI  form.     Here,  aa 

e  ule  of  Er,  ibc  son  of  Armcnius.  he  touches  upon  the  quo- 

■  of  freedom  and  ncctssiiy,  both  in  rcl.ition  to  God  and  nature. 

|r  at  first  the  unii-erse  is  governed  by  ihc  immnlintc  pruvldence 

s  the  golden  age,— but  after  a  while  the  wheel  is 

lan  is  left  to  himself.     Like  other  thrologian*  and 

Hiphers,  Plato  relegntes  his  explanation  of  the  jittiblem  to 

:ndeiitai  world ;  he  speaks  of  what  in  modem  liin|iung« 

kht  be  termed  'impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,'  hlnder- 

|God  from  continuing  immanent  in  the  world.     Hiil  there  i> 

e  inconsistency  J  for  the  'letting  go'  Is  spoken  of  as  n  divine 

\,  and  is  at  the  same  time  attributed  to  the  nccetitary  Imper- 

:r;  there  is  also  a  numerical  necessity  for  thi>  sitc- 

iive  births  of  souls.     At  first,  mun  and  the  world  retain  ihdr  I, 

ine  inslincts,  but  gradually  degenerntc.     As  In  the  Dook  of 

^esis,  the  first  fall  of  man  is  succeeded  by  a  second  t    the 

y  and  wickedness  of  the  world  increase  continually.     The 

ton  of  this  further  decline  is  suppiised  to  be  the  disorffanisa- 

:  the  latent  seeds  of  a  former  chaos  are  disengaged, 

1  envelope  all  things.     The  condition  of  man  becomes  more 

^more  miserable-,  he  is  perpetually  waging  an  unequal  warfare 

|]  the  beasts.     At  length  he  obtains  «uch  a  measure  of  eduea- 

D  and  help  as  is  necessary  for  his  existence.     Though  deprived 

KCod's  help,  he  is  not  left  wboCy  destituie;  he  has  received 

L  Athene  and  Hephaestus   a   knowledge  of  the  arts;   other 

s  ghre  him  seeds  and  plania ;  and  out  of  these  human  life  is 

t  now  cats  bread  ir  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 

n  ovw  the  animals,  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  his 

n.  and  yet  able  to  cope  with  them  by  divine  help.     Thus 

y  he  said  to  represent  in  a  figure~([)  the  state  of  inno- 

;  (3)  the  bU  of  man :  (3)  the  still  deeper  decline  into  bar- 

;  (4)  the  rcsioraiian  of  man  by  the  partial  interference  of 

t,  and  the  natural  (pQwth  of  the  arts  and  of  civilised  society. 

roi-   VI.— lA 


Unanswered  queUions. 

Two  IcssL-t  features  of  ihia  dL'sctiption  should  noi  piis  Bo- 
noticed: — (i)  the  primitive  men  are  supposed  to  be  ctcatcdoul 
of  the  earth,  and  not  aflcr  ihc  ordinary  manner  of  human  gcno 
1  lion— half  the  causes  of  moral  evil  nrc  in  ihis  way  rcmorol; 
',  (3)  the  arts  are  aiiributed  to  a  divine  revelation ;  and  so  lic 
'  greatest  dilfieully  in  the  history  of  pre-historic  man  is  sohoL 
Though  no  one  knew  better  than  Plato  that  the  inlroduciion  J 
the  gods  is  not  a  reason,  but  an  excuse  for  not  giving  a  rcwiu 
(Cratylus,  436),  yet,  considering  that  more  than  two  ihouund 
years  later  mankind  are  still  discussing  these  problem!!,  wc  cna; 
be  satislicd  to  Rnd  in  Plata  a  statement  of  the  difGcultics  whid 
arise  in  conceiving  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  nature,  ivithoiii 
expecting  to  obtain  from  him  a  solution  of  them.  In  such  a  talc, 
as  in  Ihc  Phaedrus,  various  aspects  of  the  Idojis  were  doubtlcs 
indicated  lo  Plato's  own  mind,  as  the  corresponding  thcolosiol 
problems  are  to  us.  The  immanence  of  things  in  the  Ideas,  m 
the  partial  separation  of  them,  and  the  self-motion  of  the  suprenu 
Idea,  arc  probably  the  forms  in  which  he  would  have  intcrpmei 
his  own  parable. 

He  touches  upon  another  question  of  great  interest  — the  con- 
sciousness of  evil  —  what  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  called  '  eating 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  At  the  end  of  ilu 
narrative  (373  B),  the  Elcatic  asks  his  companion  whether  ihitEfc 
of  innocence,  or  that  which  men  live  at  present,  is  the  better  of 
the  two.  He  wants  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  animal  life 
of  innocence,  the  'city  of  pigs,'  as  it  is  eomicalty  termed  b]r 
Claucon  in  the  Republic,  and  the  higher  life  of  reason  and  philm 
sophy.  But  as  no  one  can  determine  the  state  of  man  in  the  «orU 
before  the  Fall,  'the  question  must  remain  unanswered.'  Similu 
questions  have  occupied  the  minds  of  theologians  in  later  ages; 
but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  found  an  answer.  Professor 
Campbell  well  observes,  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  royih  may 
be  summed  up  in  (he  words  of  the  Lysis  (lit):  'If  evil  were 
to  perish,  should  we  hunger  any  more,  or  thirst  any  more,  or 
have  any  similar  sensations?  Yet  perhaps  the  question  wfui 
will  or  will  not  be  is  a  foolish  one,  for  who  can  tell  ? '  As 
in  the  Thcaetetus,  evil  is  supposed  to  continue, —  here,  as  ihr 
consequence  of  a  former  stale  of  the  world,  a  sort  of  mcpbitic 
vapour  exhaling  from  some  ancient  chaos,— there,  as  involved 


The  ideal  and  actual. 
ftthe  possibility  of  good,  and  incident  to  tlie  mixed  Kate  of 


emore — and  this  is  the  point  of  connexion  with  ihc  icii  of  1 
t  dialogue—  the  myth  is  intended  to  briny  out  the  ditfiTcnce  I 
n  the  ideal  and  the  actual  state  of  man.  In  all  a[;vi  of  the 
nen  have  dreamed  of  a  slate  of  perfection,  which  hai  been, 
9  (o  be,  but  never  is,  and  seems  to  disappear  under  llic 
ssary  conditions  of  human  society.  The  usclcssncM,  ihr 
tbgcr,  the  true  value  of  such  political  ideals  have  often  been 
■cussed;  youth  is  too  ready  to  believe  in  them;  age  to  div 
rage  ihem,  Plato's  '  prudens  quacstio '  respecting  the  com- 
:  happiness  of  men  in  this  and  in  a  former  cycle  of 
|sience  is  intended  to  elicit  this  contrast  between  Ihc  golden 
e  and  *  the  life  under  Zeus '  which  is  our  own.  To  confute  Ihc 
:  and  human,  or  hastily  apply  one  to  the  other,  b  ji 
us  error.'  Of  the  ideal  or  divine  government  of  the 
an  form  no  true  or  adequate  conception  ;  and  Ihi*  our 
1  state  of  life,  in  which  we  are  partly  left  to  ounclvei,  but 
:  wholly  deserted  by  the  gods,  may  contain  tome  higher 
s  of  good  and  knowledge  than  could  have  exiited  in  the 
s  of  innocence  under  the  rule  of  Cronos.  So  we  may  venture 
bhtly  to  enlarge  a  Platonic  thought  which  admiu  of  a  funhtr 
^plication  to  Christian  theology.  Here  are  suggoied  alio  the 
itinctions  between  God  causing  and  permitting  evil,  and  between 

e  and  less  immediate  governmcol  of  the  world. 
II.  The  dialectical  tnterest  of  the  Statcsnun  aeemi  to  contend 
in  Plato's  mind  with  the  political ;  the  diaiogoe  might  have  been 
designated  by  two  equally  descriptive  title* — either  the  'StMa- 
man.'oT 'Conceming  Mcttkod.'  Dialectic,  which  ia  ibe  c«fUer 
writings  of  Plato  is  a  nrvival  of  the  Socratic  quntioa  and  n^ 
swcr  applied  to  definitiaQ,  is  tiow  occnpied  with  daaitfcatloa ; 
there  is  aodung  in  wftkfa  be  takes  graaier  ddifbt  ttam  fai 
processes  of  JiiMwi  (cp.  n>cdr.  366  B) ;  be  piriwti  Ibeai  •> 
a  length  OBC  ol  piopoitvMtt  to  Im  stan  wbicctf  sod  spptan  10 
valiM  then  at  a  dMcrtical  e^ertwe,  and  fer  Ihdr  om  altf.  A 
poetkrf  yiaioM  rf  mmc  arier  or  Itki jidij  rf  ideal  ar  ■cfcaoai  fcat 
already  bcea  Boati^  hefac  at  ia  ife  Sjnifaiiaai  aad  dM 
RepobBc  Aad  «  4r  Ph^dm  thii  aspect  ef  Aalectie  is  iH^ar 
sketched  o«t,aad  ike  art  «f  rWicaic  ■•  faaMd  tm 


436  Dialectic  regarded  as  a  process  of  division. 

<mmn.      U)c  charaj;irrs  of  mankind  into  their  several  classes.     The  K 
iiHjc-       love  of  divisions  is  apparent  in  the  Gorgias,     But  in  n  well-knM 
'"'  passage  of  the  Philcbus  occur?  the  first  criticisni  on  the  nalocei| 

classilicaUDn.  There  we  arc  exhorted  not  to  fall  into  the  comtH 
error  of  passing  lironi  unity  to  infinity,  but  to  find  the  ii 
classes ',  and  wc  arc  reminded  that  in  any  process  of  gener 
tion,  there  may  be  more  than  one  class  to  which  individuals  a 
be  referred,  and  that  wc  must  carry  on  the  process  of  divii 
until  we  have  arrived  at  the  iiifima  specUs. 

These  precepts  are  not  forgotten,  cither  in  the  Sophist  or  I 
the  Statesman.  The  Sophist  contains  four  examples  of  divi 
carried  on  by  regular  steps,  until  in  four  different  lines  of  drai 
wc  delect  the  Sophist.  In  the  Statesman  the  king  or  statcsoi 
is  discovered  by  a  similar  process;  and  wc  have  a 
probably  made  for  the  first  Ume,  uf  possessions  appropriated  I 
the  labour  of  man,  which  are  distributed  into  seven  classes, 
are  warned  against  preferring  tlie  shorter  to  the  longer  n 
—  if  we  divide  in  the  middle,  we  are  most  likely  to  light  ii 
species ;  at  the  same  time,  the  important  remark  i&  made,  that  'i 
part  b  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  clnss.'  Having  discovered  ite 
genus  under  which  the  king  falb,  wc  proceed  to  distinguish  bio 
from  the  collateral  species.  To  assist  our  imagination  in  making 
this  separation,  we  require  an  example.  The  higher  ideas,  of 
which  we  have  a  dreamy  knowledge,  can  only  be  represented  by 
images  taken  from  the  external  world.  Uul,  first  of  all,  ihc  nature 
of  example  is  explained  by  an  example.  The  child  is  taughl  to 
read  by  comparing  the  letters  in  words  which  he  knows  with  ih« 
same  letters  in  unknown  combinations ;  and  this  is  the  son  *A 
process  which  we  are  about  to  attempt.  As  a  parallel  to  the  king 
wc  select  the  worker  in  wool,  and  compare  the  art  of  weaving 
with  the  royal  science,  trying  to  separate  either  of  them  from  the 
inferior  classes  to  which  they  arc  akin.  This  has  the  incidenol 
advantage,  that  weaving  and  the  web  furnish  us  with  a  6guic  of 
speech,  which  wc  can  afterwards  transfer  to  the  Stale. 

There  are  two  uses  of  examples  or  images—  in  the  first  place, 
they  suggest  thoughts^  secondly,  they  give  them  ■  dislinci  form. 
In  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  as  in  childhood,  the  language  of 
pictures  is  natural  to  man :  truth  in  the  abstract  is  hardly  ■ 
and  only  by  use  familiariied  to  the  mind.     Examples  arc  akii 


The  use  of  examples:   J  he  mean. 

aJogies,  and  have  a  reflex  influence  on  thought ;  they  people 

nt  mind,  and  may  often  originate   new  directions  of 

tquiry.     Plato  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  suggestivencss  of 

l^gcry ;  the  general  analogy  of  the  arts  is  constantly  employed 

f  htm  as  well  as  the  comparison  of  particular  arts  —  weaving, 

e  refining  of  gold,  the  learning  to  read,  music,  statuary,  painting, 

ine,  the  art  of  the  pilot  —  all  of  which  occur  in  this  dialogue 

:    though  he  is  also  aware  that  '  comparisons  are  slippery 

lings,'  and  may  often  give  a  false  clearness  to  ideas.     We  shall 

.   the  Philebus,  a  division  of  sciences  into  practical  and 

live,  and  into  more  or  less  speculative:   here  we  have  the 

master-arts,   or   sciences  which    control    inferior  ones. 

esidcs  the  supreme  science  of  dialectic,  '  which  will  forget  us,  if 

we  forget  her,'  another  master-science  for  the  first  time  appears 

in  view  —  the  science  of  government,  which  fixes  the  limits  of  all 

ihe  rest.     This  conception  of  the  political  or  royal  science  as,  from 

another  point  of  view,  the  science  of  sciences,  which  holds  sway 

over  the  rest,  b  not  originally  found  in  Aristotle,  but  in  Plato. 

The  doctrine  that  virtue  and  art  are  in  a  mean,  which  is  familiar- 
ized to  us  by  the  study  of  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics,  is  also  first 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  Statesman  of  Plato.  The  too  much  and 
ihc  too  iitlle  are  in  restless  motion  ;  they  must  be  fixed  by  a  mean, 
which  is  also  a  standard  external  to  them.  The  art  of  measuring 
or  finding  a  mean  between  excess  and  defect,  like  the  principle  of 
division  in  the  Phaedrus,  receives  a  particular  application  to  the 
art  of  discourse.  The  excessive  length  of  a  discourse  may  be 
blamed ;  but  who  can  say  what  is  excess,  unless  he  is  furnished 
with  a  measure  or  standard  f  Measure  is  the  life  of  the  arts,  and 
may  some  day  be  discovered  to  be  the  single  uhimate  principle  in 
which  all  the  sciences  are  contained.  Other  forms  of  thought 
may  be  noted  —  Ihe  distinction  between  causal  and  co-operative 
arts,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  co-operative  causes  in  the  Timaeus  (46  D);  or  be- 
tween cause  and  condition  in  Ihc  Phaedo  (99) ;  the  passing  men- 
tion of  economical  science;  the  opposition  of  rest  and  motion, 
which  is  found  in  all  nature ;  the  general  conception  of  two  great 
arts  of  composition  and  division,  in  which  are  contained  weaving, 
politics,  dialectic;  and  in  connexion  with  the  conception  of  a 
mean,  the  two  arts  of  measuring. 


438 


Tlu  modern  eUmenl  of  the  diaiogtie. 

In  the  Thcaetctus,  Plato  remarks  tlittt  precision  in  ihc  tue  uT 
terms,  though  somelimes  pedantic,  b  sumetitncs  necessary.  Hut 
he  makes  the  opposite  reflection,  thai  (here  may  be  a  philoso- 
phical disregaiJ  of  words.  The  evil  of  mere  verbal  opposiliom, 
the  requirement  of  an  impossible  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  Uw 
error  of  supposing  that  philosophy  was  to  be  found  in  language, 
the  danger  of  word-catching,  have  frequently  been  discussed  bi 
him  in  the  previous  dialogues,  but  nowhere  has  the  spirit  of 
modem  inductive  philosophy  been  mote  happily  indicated  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Statesman '.  —  'If  you  think  more  about  things 
and  less  about  words,  you  will  he  richer  in  wisdom  as  you  gio« 
older'  (3G1  F.).  A  similar  spirit  is  discernible  in  the  remark- 
able expressions,  'the  long  and  difHcull  language  of  £tcts'  (278  D); 
and  '  the  interrogation  of  every  nature,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
particular  contribution  of  each  to  the  store  of  knowledge '  (171 C). 
Who  has  described  'the  feeble  intelligence  of  all  things'  given 
by  metaphysics  better  than  the  Eleatic  Stranger  in  the  words— 
'The  higher  ideas  can  hardly  be  set  forth  except  through  the 
medium  of  examples;  every  man  seems  to  know  all  things  in 
a  kind  of  dream,  and  then  again  nothing  when  he  is  awake' 
(377  D)  ?  Or  where  is  the  value  of  metaphysical  pursuits  more 
truly  expressed  than  in  the  words,— 'The  greatest  and  noblesi 
things  have  no  outward  image  of  themselves  visible  to  man: 
therefore  we  should  learn  to  give  a  rational  account  of  tbcm' 
(286  A)  ? 

III.  The  political  aspects  of  the  dialogue  arc  closely  connected 
with  the  dialectical.  As  in  the  Craiylus.  the  legislator  has  ■  the 
dialectician  standing  on  his  right  hand :'  so  in  the  Statesman,  the 
king  or  statesman  is  the  dialectician,  who,  although  he  may  be 
a  private  station,  is  still  a  king.  Whether  lie  has  the  power 
not,  is  a  mere  accident ;  or  rather  he  has  the  power,  ft 
ought  to  be  is  ('Was  ist  vemiJnftig,  das  bl  wirklich');  and  he 
ought  to  be  and  is  the  true  governor  of  mankind.  There  U  a 
reflection  in  this  idealism  of  the  Socratic  'Virtue  is  knowledge; ' 
and,  without  idealism,  we  may  remark  that  knowledge  is  a  great 
part  of  power.  Plato  does  not  trouble  himself  to  construct  a 
n;achinery  by  which  'philosophers  shall  be  made  kings,'  as  in 
the  Republic :  be  merely  holds  up  the  ideal,  and  affirms  that  in 
some  sense  science  is  really  supreme  over  human  life. 


Cmlmfcnry  UMrf:  PiMil  a*W  ^  lt»  tixit. 
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He  is  struck  bjr  ibe  obscrvumn  '  qnan  iwn-A  M|ilvnll*  ivtiltui    >mn^w 
mtindus,'  and  is  toadied  with  a  fe«ting  ul  <hc  illi  w)il>-li  nfHlit    i.twtuiAt 
states.     The  condition  oT  Megara  before  mul  ilutiiig  lltv  IVIii|Mm<       *"^ 
nesian  War,  of  Alhens  under  (he  Thirty  nnil    MlWriVMiil^i  af 
Syracuse  and  the  other  Sicilian  ciilct  in  their  uhrniiilliini  at 
democratic  excess  and  tyranny,   mi|;hl   imtiiriillv  *iL|t|tc*l    kiith 
reflections.      Some  states  he  sees  nircndy  ililpwreckuil,  <ilhii|i 
foundering  for  want  of  a  pilot;   und  he  womlct»  iinl  ill  \\w\t 
destruction,  but  at  their  endurance.     For  they  iiuulit  tii  hflvp 
perished  long  ago,  if  they  h.nd  depended  on  (lie  wiMhiiii  iif  ili»t» 
rulers.     The  mingled  pathos  nnd  Kitirc  of  llil«  roninrk  In  i  liiifH*-T 
tcrislic  of  Plato's  later  style. 

The  king  is  the  personi  heat  ion  of  political  fclence.  And  yHl  h« 
is  something  more  than  this, —  the  pcrlecily  |;uO(l  and  »Imi  lyinnt 
of  the  Laws  (iv.  710),  whose  will  it  belter  than  any  taw.  Ifa  t« 
the  special  providence  wbo  U  alwayi  inlcrferingt  with  «(ii]  (*ki»' 
latin;  all  things.  Sucb  a  conception  ha>  (amctimn  Immin  tm*1' 
(ained  by  modem  tfacoloftanc,  and  by  CUl/f  bltnMVi  «f  itMf 
Supreme  Being.  But  wbeilwr  afplM  10  UMm  m  tn  htiMM 
governors  tiw  coeceptiMi  it  bmltf  for  tmo  nammtf  iHHtm  «t 
whicb  an  nixkedby  Pfau: — fcm.  biTiiMi  lUI  gmj  t(»*tn$mmit 
supposes  a  defRC  of  c»-up«iwii«  ia  Am  nfar  ami  Iptt  m^/Mf^ 


becanseg 

»  «r  Ac  nfa>  Mrfnr  «Mt*  to  W 

r«r  ttr  Sav  wn(  Mt  MMMVNy  *« 


bei*c  >teM4  a  Ac  ^ni  n<r  Ae  Iq^AMit,  M*  «r  faliv  «ltMin» 

iaaei,fc^dtaiiciM»niiagiWiMi«— li^g<^w»l^wrJMrfll^rl^Wll^(i 


The  : 


irfi  ami  the  woof  of  the  State. 


and  is  content  to  walk  instead  of  flying ;  thai  is,  to  accomtnodatt 
himself  to  the  actual  state  of  human  things.  Mankind  h3vc  long 
been  in  despair  of  finding  the  true  ruler;  and  iheroforc are  tcndj 
la  acquiesce  in  any  of  the  five  or  six  received  forms  of  govemnicni 
as  better  than  none.  And  the  best  thing  which  they  an  ilo 
(though  only  the  second  best  in  reality),  b  to  reduce  the  '\&a\ 
state  to  the  conditions  of  actual  life.  Thus  in  the  Statesman,  as  in 
the  Laws,  we  have  three  fonns  of  government,  which  wc  nay 
venture  lo  term,  (i)  the  ideal,  {%)  the  practical,  (3)  the  sophistic^ 
—  what  ought  10  be,  what  might  be,  what  is.  Aiid  thus  Pluto 
seems  to  stumble,  almost  by  accident,  on  ibc  notion  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  or  of  a  monarchy  ruling  by  laws. 

The  divine  foundations  of  a  State  are  to  be  laid  deep  in  educu 
tion  (Rep.  iv.  423),  and  at  the  same  time  some  little  violence  nuy 
be  used  in  exterminating  natures  which  are  incapable  of  educatlim 
(cp.  Laws,  k).  Plato  is  strongly  of  opinion  thnt  the  legislator,  likr 
the  physician,  may  do  men  good  against  their  will  (cp.  Gorgins, 
522  foil.).  The  human  bonds  of  states  arc  formed  by  the  int«. 
marriage  of  dispositions  adapted  to  supply  the  defects  of  cich 
other.  As  in  the  Republic,  Plato  has  observed  that  there  art 
opposite  natures  in  the  world,  the  strong  and  the  gentle,  the 
courageous  and  the  temperate,  which,  borrowing  an  expression 
derived  from  the  image  of  weaving,  he  calls  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  human  society.  To  interlace  these  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  political  science.  In  the  Protagoras,  Socratn 
was  maintaining  that  there  was  only  one  virtue,  and  not  m^tny: 
now  Plato  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  arc  not  only  parallel,  but 
opposite  virtues,  and  seems  lo  sec  a  similar  opposition  pervading 
all  an  and  nature.  But  he  is  satisfied  with  laying  down  the  p 
ciple,  and  docs  not  inform  us  by  what  further  steps  the  union  of  1 
oppositcs  is  to  be  effected. 

In  the  loose  framework  of  a  single  dialogue  Plato  has  thus  ci 
bincd  two  distinct  subjects  —  politics  and  method.     Yet  they  a: 
not  so  far  apart  as  they  appear:  in  his  own  mind  there  was  ^.1 
secret  link  of  connexion  between  them.     For  the  philosopher 
dialectician  is  also  the  only  true  king  or  statesman.     I 
execution  of  his  plan  Plato  has  invented  or  distinguished  s 
important  forms  of  thought,  and  made  incidentally  many  valiiil 
remarks.    Questions  of  interest  both  in  ancient  and  modem  polid 


The  lazo  and  the  person.  , 

e  in  ihc  course  of  the  dialogue,  which  may  with  advantage    SfUtm 
b  further  considered  by  us : —  iimoDi 

■d.  The  imaginary  ruler,  whether  God  or  man,  is  above  the  law,        ■"""■ 

s  a  law  to  himself  and  to  others.     Among  the  Greeks  as 
tnong  the  Jews,  law  was  a  sacred  name,  the  gift  of  God,  the  bond 

.,  But  in  the  Statesman  of  Plato,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
menit  the  word  has  also  become  the  symbol  of  an  imperfect  good, 
which  is  almost  an  evil.  The  law  sacrifices  the  individual  to  the 
universal,  and  is  the  tyranny  of  the  many  over  the  few  {cp.  Rep. 
■-  359)-  ''  I)^^  fixed  rules  which  are  the  props  of  order,  and  wilt 
not  swerve  or  bend  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
political  society,  but  there  is  something  higher  — an  intelligent 
ruler,  whether  God  or  man,  who  is  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
endless  varieties  of  circumstances.  Plato  is  fond  of  picturing  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  tyrant  who 
has  power  with  the  legislator  who  has  wisdom  :  he  regards  this  as 
ihe  best  and  speediest  way  of  reforming  mankind.  But  institu- 
tions cannot  thus  be  artificially  created,  nor  can  the  external 
authority  of  a  ruler  impose  laws  for  which  a  nation  is  unprepared. 
The  greatest  power,  the  highest  wisdom,  can  only  proceed  one  or 
two  steps  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  In  all  st.iges  of  civilization 
human  nature,  after  al!  our  efforts,  remains  intractable, —  not  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  or  marble  under  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  Great  changes  occur  in  the  history  of  nations,  but  they 
are  brought  about  slowly,  like  the  changes  in  the  frame  of  nature, 
upon  which  the  puny  arm  of  man  hardly  makes  an  impression. 
And,  speaking  generally,  the  slowest  growths,  both  in  nature  and 
in  politics,  arc  the  most  permanent. 

b.  Whether  the  best  form  of  the  ideal  is  a  person  or  a  law  may 
feurly  be  doubted.  The  former  is  more  akin  to  us!  it  clothes 
itself  in  poetry  and  art,  and  appeals  to  reason  more  in  the  form 
of  feeling :  in  the  latter  there  is  less  danger  of  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  deluded  by  a  figure  of  speech.  The  ideal  of  the  Greek  state 
found  an  expression  in  ihe  deification  of  law:  the  ancient  Stoic 
spoke  of  a  wise  man  perfect  in  virtue,  who  was  fancifully  said  to 
be  a  king;  but  neither  they  nor  Plato  had  arrived  at  the  concep- 
tion of  a  person  who  was  also  a  law.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the 
Christian  to  think  of  God  as  wisdom,  truth,  holiness,  and  also  as 
the  wise,  true,  and  holy  one.     He  is  always  wanting  to  break 
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Saiiiptati.  through  the  abstraction  and  inCemipt  the  law,  in  order  that  \.t 
luuc-  "i^y  present  to  himself  the  more  familiar  image  of  a  divine  fticnd. 
*■  While  the  impersonal  has  too  slender  a  hold  upon  the  affcaioia 

to  be  made  the  basis  of  religion,  the  conception  of  a  person  on 
the  other  hand  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  new  kind  of  idobirf. 
Neither  criticism  nor  cxpepence  allows  us  to  suppose  that  ihcre 
arc  interferences  with  the  laws  of  nature;  the  idea  is  innn- 
ccivable  to  us  and  at  variance  with  facts.  The  philosopher  or 
theologian  who  could  realise  to  mankind  that  a  person  is  a  law, 
that  the  higher  rule  has  no  exception,  that  goodness,  like  know- 
ledge, is  also  power,  would  breathe  a  new  religious  life  into  the 

c.  Besides  the  imaginary  rule  of  a  philosopher  or  a  God,  the 
actual  fonns  of  government  have  to  be  considered.  In  the  infancy 
or  political  science,  men  naturally  ask  whether  the  rule  of  the 
many  or  of  the  few  is  to  be  preferred.  If  by  *  the  few '  we  tneio 
'  the  good '  and  by  '  the  many,'  '  the  bad.'  tbcre  can  be  but  one 
reply :  '  The  rule  of  one  good  man  is  better  than  the  rule  of  all 
the  rest,  if  they  are  bad,'  For,  as  Hetacleitus  says,  'One  is  ten 
thousand  if  he  be  the  best. '  If,  however,  we  mean  by  ihc  rule  of 
the  few  the  rule  of  a  class  neither  better  nor  worse  than  otha 
cbsses,  not  devoid  of  a  feeling  of  right,  but  guided  mostly  by 
a  sense  of  their  own  interests,  and  by  the  rule  of  the  many  the 
rule  of  all  classes,  similarly  under  the  influence  of  milted  motives, 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  answer — 'The  rule  of  all  rather  than 
one,  because  all  classes  are  more  likely  to  lake  care  of  nil  than 
one  of  another;  and  the  government  has  greater  power  and 
stability  when  resting  on  a  wider  basis.'  Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  the  best  balanced  form  of  government  has  t 
licld  to  be  the  best ;  and  yet  it  should  not  be  so  nicely  balance 
as  to  make  action  and  movement  impossible. 

The  statesman  who  builds  his  hope  upon  the  aristocracy,  upc 
the  middle  classes,  upon  the  people,  will  probably,  if  be  haM 
sufficient  experience  of  them,  conclude  that  all  classes  are  moc 
alike,  and  that  one  is  as  good  hs  another,  and  that  the  liberties  d 
no  class  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  rest.  The  higher  ranks  hai^ 
the  advantage  in  education  and  manners,  the  middle  and  lower^ 
in  industry  and  self-denial;  in  every  class,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  natural  sense  of  right  prevails,  sometimes  communicated  from 
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e  lower  to  the  higher,  sometimes  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,    siau 
%  too  strong  for  class  interests.     There  have  been  crises    \v,t% 
I  the  history  of  nations,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  or  tlie       ^' 
iBformalion,  or  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  same  inspira- 
I  has  taken  hold  of  whale  peoples,  and  permanently  raised 
e  sense  of  freedom  and  justice  among  mankind. 

en  supposing  ihe  different  classes  of  a  nation,  when 
wed  impartially,  lo  be  on  a  level  with  each  other  in  moral 
',  there  remain  two  considerations  of  opposite  kinds  which 
into  Ihe  problem  of  government.  Admitting  of  course  that 
;  upper  and  lower  classes  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  God  and 
Ihe  law,  yet  the  one  may  be  by  nature  fitted  to  govern  and  the 
r  to  be  governed.  A  ruling  caste  does  not  soon  altogether 
;  the  governing  quahiies,  nor  a  subject  class  easily  acquire 
Hence  the  phenomenon  so  often  observed  in  the  old  Greek 
^revolutions,  and  not  without  parallel  in  modem  times,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  democracy  have  been  themselves  of  aristocratic 
origin.  The  people  are  expecting  lo  be  governed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own,  but  the  true  man  of  the  people  cither 
never  appears,  or  is  quickly  altered  by  circumstances.  Their 
real  wishes  hardly  make  themselves  felt,  although  their  lower 
interests  and  prejudices  may  sometimes  be  flattered  and  yielded 
to  for  the  sake  of  ulterior  objects  by  those  who  have  political 
power.  They  will  often  learn  by  experience  that  the  democracy 
has  become  a  plutocracy.  The  influence  of  wealth,  though  not 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  has  become  diffused  among  the  poor  as  well 
as  among  the  rich ;  and  society,  instead  of  being  safer,  is  more  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tyrant,  who,  when  things  are  at  the  worst, 
obtains  a  guard — that  is.an  army — and  announceshimself  as  the 
saviour. 

The  other  consideration  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  Admitting  that 
a  few  wise  men  arc  likely  to  be  better  governors  than  the  unwise 
many,  yet  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  &shion  an  entire  people 
according  to  their  behest.  When  with  the  best  intentions  the 
benevolent  despot  begins  his  rfgime,  he  finds  the  world  hard  to 
move.  A  succession  of  good  kings  has  at  the  end  of  a  century 
left  Ihe  people  an  inert  and  unchanged  mass.  The  Roman  world 
was  not  permanently  improved  by  the  hundred  years  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.     The  kings  of  Spain  during  the  last  century 


Wisdom  and  power  must  in  some  ivay  be  combitfi. 

vere  at  least  equal  to  any  contetnpornry  sovereigns  in  virtue  and 
ability.  In  certain  states  of  llie  world  the  means  are  wanting  » 
render  a  benevolent  power  etfcctual.  These  means  ate  not  i 
mere  external  organization  i>f  posts  or  lelegmplis,  h^irdlf  ibc 
introduction  of  new  laws  or  modes  of  industry.  A  clianf>c  mua 
be  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  people  as  well  as  in  tbeir  cxtctnak 
The  ancient  legislator  did  not  really  take  a  blank  tablet  and 
inscribe  upon  it  ihe  rules  which  reflection  and  experience  bid 
taught  him  to  be  for  a  nation's  interest ;  no  one  would  hm 
obeyed  him  if  he  had.  But  he  took  the  customs  which  he  found 
already  existing  in  a  half-civiliicd  state  of  society :  these  he  re- 
duced to  form  and  inscribed  on  pillars;  he  defined  what  had 
before  been  undefined,  and  gave  certainty  [o  what  was  uncertain. 
No  legislation  ever  sprang,  like  Athene,  in  full  power  out  of  the 
head  either  of  God  or  man. 

Plato  and  Arisiullc  are  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  combiniog 
the  wisdom  of  the  few  with  the  power  of  the  many.  ActorJinj; 
to  Plato,  he  is  a  physician  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a  physicun, 
and  he  is  a  king  who  has  the  knowledge  of  a  king.  Itut  boa  the 
king,  one  or  more,  is  to  obtain  the  required  power,  is  hardly  at  all 
considered  by  him.  He  prescnta  the  idea  of  a  perfect  govern- 
ment, but  except  the  regulation  for  mixing  different  lemprn  in 
marriage,  he  never  makes  any  provision  for  the  attainment  of  iL 
Aristotle,  casting  aside  ideals,  would  place  ihc  govcrnroenl  ia 
a  middle  class  of  citizens,  sufiicienily  numerous  for  stability, 
without  admitting  the  populace ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  constitution  which  aciu.iliy  prevailed  for  a  short  time  »t 
Athens— the  rule  of  the  Five  Thousand—  charactcriied  by  Thu- 
cydides  as  the  best  government  of  Athens  which  he  hod  known. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  how  far,  either  in  a  Greek  or  modem 
state,  such  a  limitation  is  practicable  or  desirable:  for  those  nbo 
are  left  outside  the  pale  will  always  be  dangerous  to  those  she 
arc  within,  while  an  the  other  hand  the  leaven  of  Ihc  mob  can 
hardly  affect  the  representation  of  a  great  country.  Thcte  is 
reason  for  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  property  qualification; 
there  b  reason  also  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  include 
all  and  so  exhaust  the  political  situation. 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  is  relative  lo  the  circumstancti 
of  nations.     How  can  we  get  the  greatest  intelligence  combined 


Tlu  fan'  ami  ' laisses-feirt.' 

with  Ihe  greaiesi  power?  The  .indent  legislator  would  hAVP 
fouDtl  Otis  qucstinn  mocc  c»)'  than  wc  do.  t'tit  he  wnulil  linw  ii 
required  tliai  all  persons  who  had  n  shaic  of  tiovemmeiil  shiiulil 
have  received  ih(;ir  education  from  the  sintc  and  have  Unrnr  hrr 
burdens,  and  should  have  served  in  her  lleet>  nnd  arniiei,  Hut 
though  we  sometimes  hear  the  cry  thai  wt'  muil  '  educate  the 
masses,  for  ihcy  arc  our  masters,'  who  would  litlen  to  H  |irM|iiiaiil 
that  the  Tranchisc  should  be  confined  to  the  educated  or  in  iIkiw 
who  fulGi  political  duties  ?  Then  again,  we  know  that  the  iiirkMi-i 
are  not  our  masters,  and  thai  they  nrc  more  likely  to  hci;»m«  *ii 
if  wc  educate  them.  In  modern  politics  «o  many  Inleteit*  hii« 
to  be  consulted  that  we  are  compelled  to  do,  not  what  li  bcM,  but 
what  is  possible. 

d.  La*  is  the  first  principle  of  society,  but  it  cannoi  »u|tiity  all 
the  wants  of  society,  and  may  easily  cause  more  cvlU  than  ll 
cures.  Pluto  is  aware  of  the  imperfeclion  of  law  in  faillii|[  In 
meet  the  varieties  of  circumstances  :  he  i»  abo  aware  that  human 
life  would  be  intolerable  if  every  detail  nf  it  were  placed  uiiikr 
legal  regulation.  It  may  be  a  great  evil  thai  phyticiana  ihnuld 
kill  their  patients  or  captains  cad  away  lb«ir  »hjp«,  but  il  wuuld 
be  a  far  greater  evil  if  each  particiiUr  in  the  practice  of  mfdlclne 
or  seamanship  wtn  regulated  by  law.  Much  h:t«  been  Mid  In 
modem  times  about  the  duty  of  tearing  ntm  to  ibemwlTn,  wlikl) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  be«  way  of  taking  can  of  tbetn.  The 
question  is  often  asked.  Wbai  src  the  Vtauti»  of  fegMstfnn  ia 
relatioD  to  monk?  And  ibe  waamtr  m  lo  thr  wnc  rffcct,  dm 
morali  matt  take  can  td  (bcMwivo.  fbcn  t»  a  mm  MkA  (n«k 
in  ihcae  annrers,  if  iWy  ate  ipgifdtj  ■■  camiammtimmt  d  tW 
iittcrfcivBce  wiik  ammtm  n  ikr  Im  txMmr  ^  ^  daiat 
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appor  M  te  *r  adot 'rf  a  ^ 
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exercised  in  primitive  limes,  or  Bt  the  present  A»,f  among  c 
rulers.     But  in  the  lirst  place  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  judge.     He  muy  be  honest,  but  thcic  is 
upon  his  dishonesty,  and  his  opinion  con  only  be  overruled:,  % 
by  any  principle  of  law,  but  by  the  opinion  of  another  Judgt 
tike  himself  without  law.     In  the  second  place,  even  if  hr  bcei 
so  honest,  his  mode  of  deciding  questions  would  introduce  a 
element  of  uncertainty  into  human   life;    t)o  one  would  Iciim  ' 
beforehand  what  would  happen  lo  him,  or  would  M^ek  to  conforni 
in  hb  conduct  to  any  rule  of  law.     For  the  compact  which  the 
law  makes  with  men,  that  they  shall  be  protected  if  they  olKcnpc 
the  law  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  woiild  have  to  be 
substituted  another  principle  of  a  more  gen(>r3l  character,  tbU    I 
they  shall  be  protected  by  the  law  if  they  act  rightly  i 
dealings  with  one  another.     The  complexity  of  human  actions  al 
also  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  would  be  increased  Icnfbl 
For  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  law  is  not  merely  tbat 
it  enforces  honesty,  but  that  it  makes  men  act  in  llic  samtr  way, 
and  requires  them  to  produce  the  same  evidence  of  their  octi. 
Too  many  laws  may  be  the  sign  of  a  corrupt  and  ovcrciviliicij 
state  of  society,  too  fi;w  are  the  sign  of  an  unciviliicd  one;  as 
soon  as  commerce  begins  to  grow,  men  make  themselves  customi 
which  have  the  validity  of  laws.     Even  equity,   wbich  i 
exception  to  the  law,  conforms  to  fixed  rules  and  lies  for  tl 
most  part  within  the  limits  of  previous  decisions. 

IV.  The  bitterness  of  the  Statesman  is  characteristic  of  Plat^ 
later  style,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  youth  and  love  have  d 
away,  and  we  arc  no  longer  attended  by  the  Muses  or  the  Gra 
We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  Plato  was  soured  by  old  a 
but  certainly  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  the  earlier  dialogi 
have  disappeared.  He  sees  the  world  under  a  harder  s 
grimmer  aspect ;  he  is  dealing  with  the  reality  of  things,  I 
with  visions  or  pictures  of  them  :  he  is  seeking  by  the  aid  a 
dialectic  only,  to  arrive  at  truth.  He  is  deeply  impressed  wiH 
the  importance  of  classification:  in  this  alone  he  finds  tbe  ti 
measure  of  human  things;  and  very  often  in  the  process  a 
division  curious  results  arc  obtained.  For  the  dialectical  art  |j 
no  respecter  of  persons:  king  and  vermin-taker  are  all  nith 
to  the  philosopher.     There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  k 
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was  a  god,  but  he  now  is  pretEy  much  on  a  level  with  his  subjects  Siauti 
in  breeding  and  education.  Man  should  be  well  advised  tbnt  ihtboi 
he  b  only  one  of  the  animals,  and  the  Hellene  in  particular  '"" 
should  be  aware  that  he  himself  was  the  author  of  the  distinction 
between  Hellene  and  Barbarian,  and  that  the  Phrygian  would 
equally  divide  mankind  into  Phrygians  and  Barbarians,  and  that 
some  intelligait  animal,  like  a  crane,  might  go  a  step  further, 
and  divide  the  animal  world  into  cranes  and  all  other  animals. 
Plato  cannot  help  laughing  (cp.  TheaeL  174)  when  he  thinks 
of  the  king  running  after  his  subjects,  like  the  pig-driver  or  the 
bird-taker.  He  would  seriously  have  him  consider  how  many 
comfMjtitors  there  are  to  his  throne,  chiefly  among  the  class  of 
scrving-raen.  A  good  deal  of  meaning  Is  lurking  In  the  expres- 
sion— 'There  is  no  art  of  feeding  mankind  worthy  the  name,' 
There  is  a  similar  depth  in  the  remark,— 'The  wonder  about 
states  is  not  that  they  are  short-lived,  but  that  they  last  so  long  in 
spite  of  the  badness  of  their  rulers.' 

V.  There  is  also  a  paradoxical  element  in  the  Statesman  which 
delights  in  reversing  the  accustomed  use  of  words.  The  law 
which  to  the  Greek  was  the  highest  object  of  reverence  is  an 
ignorant  and  brutal  tyrant^ the  tyrant  is  converted  into  a  bene- 
ticcnt  king.  The  sophist  too  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  earlier 
dialogues,  the  rival  of  the  statesman,  but  assumes  his  form. 
Plato  sees  that  the  ideal  of  the  state  in  his  own  day  is  more 
and  more  severed  from  the  actual.  From  such  idcab  as  he 
had  once  formed,  he  turns  away  to  contemplate  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  cities  which  were  far  worse  now  in  his  old  age  than 
they  had  been  in  his  youth,  and  were  to  become  worse  and  worse 
in  the  ages  which  followed.  He  cannot  contain  his  disgust  at 
the  contemporary  statesmen,  sophists  who  had  turned  politicians, 
in  various  forms  of  men  and  animals,  appearing,  some  like  lions 
and  centaurs,  others  like  satyrs  and  monkeys.  In  this  new 
disguise  the  Sophists  make  their  List  appearance  on  the  scene : 
in  the  Laws  Plato  appears  to  have  forgotten  them,  or  at  any 
rate  makes  only  a  slight  allusion  to  them  in  a  single  passage 
(Laws  X,  908  D). 

VI.  The  Statesman  is  naturally  connected  with  the  Sophist. 
At  first  sight  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Eleatic  Stranger 
discourses  to  us,  not  only  concerning  the  nature  of  Being  and 
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statesman.      Not-being,  but  Concerning  the  king  and  statesman.     We  percdfc, 
iNTKODuc       however,  that  there  is  no  inappropriateness  in  his  maintaining 
TioN.  ^YiQ  .character  of  chief  speaker,  when  we  remember   the  close 

connexion  which  is  assumed  by  Plato  to  exist  between  poiitici 
and  dialectic.  In  both  dialogues  the  Proteus  Sophist  is  exhibited, 
first,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Eristic,  secondly,  of  a  false  statesman. 
There  arc  several  lesser  features  which  the  two  dialogues  have 
in  common.  The  styles  and  the  situations  of  the  speakers  are 
very  similar ;  there  is  the  same  love  of  division,  and  in  both  of 
them  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  greatly  occupied  about  method, 
to  which  he  had  probably  intended  to  return  in  the  projected 
*  Philosopher.* 

The  Statesman  stands  midway  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws,  and  is  also  related  to  the  Timacus.  The  mythical  or 
cosmical  element  reminds  us  of  the  Timaeus,  the  ideal  of  the 
Republic.  A  previous  chaos  in  which  the  elements  as  yet  were 
not,  is  hinted  at  both  in  the  Timaeus  and  Statesman.  The  same 
ingenious  arts  of  giving  verisimilitude  to  a  fiction  are  practised 
in  both  dialogues,  and  in  both,  as  well  as  in  the  myth  at  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  Plato  touches  on  the  subject  of  necessity 
and  free-will.  The  words  in  which  he  describes  the  miseries 
of  states  seem  to  be  an  amplification  of  the  '  Cities  will  never 
cease  from  ill'  of  the  Republic.  The  point  of  view  in  both  is 
the  same;  and  the  diflfercnces  not  really  important,  e.  g.  in  the 
myth,  or  in  the  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  states.  But 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Statesman  is  fragmentary,  and 
the  shorter  and  later  work,  as  might  be  expected,  is  less  finished, 
and  less  worked  out  in  detail.  The  idea  of  measure  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  sciences  supply  connecting  links  both  ^ith 
the  Republic  and  the  Philebus. 

More  than  any  of  the  preceding  dialogues,  the  Statesman  seems 
to  approximate  in  thought  and  language  to  the  Laws.  There  is 
the  same  decline  and  tendency  to  monotony  in  style,  the  same 
self-consciousness,  awkwardness,  and  over-civility  (cp.  257  A, 
263  B,  265  B,  277  A,  B,  283  C,  286  B,  293  A) ;  and  in  the  Laws 
is  contained  the  pattern  of  that  second  best  form  of  government, 
which,  after  all,  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  attainable  one  in 
this  world.  The  *  gentle  violence,*  the  marriage  of  dissimilar 
natures,  the  figure  of  the  warp  and  the  woof,   are  also  found 
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^K  the  Laws.     Buth  expressly  rcco^nuc  the  conception  of  a  first    sinuiman. 
^B  idea]  state,  which  has  receded  into  an  invisibli:  heaven.     Nor    Inthuuuc- 
^Kcs  the  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  society  really  diHct        '"™'' 
^K  them,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  mythic  character  of  the 
^Hirative  in  ihe  Statesman.     The  virtuous  tyrant  is  common  to 
^Ktfa  of  them ;  and  the  Eleatic  Stranger  lakes  up  a  portion  similar 
^B  that  of  the  Athenian  Stranger  in  the  Laws. 
^^Vn.  There  would  have  been  little  disposition  to  doubt  the 
^Knuineness  of  the  Sophist  and  Statesman,  if  they  had  been 
^Bmpared  with  the  Laws  rather  than  with  the  Republic,  and 
^■e  Laws  had  been  received,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  the  authority 
^■T  Aristotle  and   on   the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  as 
^■B  undoubted  work  of  Plato.     The  detailed  consideration  of  the 
^fcnuinencss  and  order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  has  been  reserved 
^Br  another  place :  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  defending  the  Sophist 
^bd  Statesman  may  be  given  here. 

H  I.  Tlic  excellence,  importance,  and  metaphysical  originality 
Hf  the  two  dialogues:  no  works  at  once  so  good  and  of  such 
^bngth  are  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  a 
Brgcr. 

^p  1.  The  resemblances  in  them  lo  other  dialogues  of  Plaio  are 

Ttich  as  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  same 

author,  and  not  in  those  of  an  imitator,  being  loo  subtle  and 

inute  to  have  been  invented  by  another.     The  similar  passages 

jrns  of  thought  are  generally  inferior  to  the  parallel  passages 

,  earlier  writings  ;    and   we  might  a  priori  have   expected 

lat,  if  altered,  ihey  would  have  been  improved.     But  the  com- 

n  of  the  Laws  proves  that  this  repetition  of  his  own  thoughts 

I  words  in  an  infi;rior   form  is  characteristic  of  Plato's  later  • 


I  3.  The  close  connexion  of  them  with  the  Theaeteius,  Parmen- 
ind  Philebus,  involves  the  fate  of  these  dialogues,  as  well  as 

4.  The  suspicion  of  them  seems  mainly  lo  rest  on  a  presumption 
that  in  Plato's  writings  we  may  expect  to  find  an  uniform  type  of 
doctrine  and  opinion.  But  however  we  arrange  the  order,  or 
narrow  the  circle  of  Ihe  dialogues,  we  must  admit  ihat  ihcy  exhibit 
I  growth  and  progress  in  the  mind  of  Plato.     And  ihe  appearance  ■ 

(  change  or  progress  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  impugning  the 
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Statesman.       genuincness  of  any  particular  writings,  but  may  be  even  an  argn- 
Introduc-       ment  in  their  favour.     If  we  suppose  the  Sophist  and  PoUticus  to 
'^^^'  stand  halfway  between  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  and  in  near 

connexion  with  the  Theaetetus,  the  Parmenides,  the  Philebus,  the 
arguments  against  them  derived  from  differences  of  thought  and 
style  disappear  or  may  be  said  without  paradox  in  some  degree  to 
confirm  their  genuineness.  There  is  no  such  interval  between 
the  Republic  or  Phaedrus  and  the  two  suspected  dialogues,  as 
that  which  separates  all  the  earlier  writings  of  Plato  fh>m  the 
Laws.  And  the  Theaetetus,  Varmenides,  and  Philebus,  supply 
links,  by  which,  however  different  from  them,  they  may  be  re- 
united with  the  great  body  of  the  Platonic  writings.      • 


STATESMAN. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Thkodorus.  The  Eleatic  Stranger. 

Socrates.  The  Younger  Socrates. 

lb.      Socrates,  I  owe  you  many  thanks,  indeed,  Theodorus,  for  stataman, 
'7  the  acquaintance  both  of  Theaetetus  and  of  the  Stranger.  SocnATEt, 

Theodorus.  And  in  a  little  while,  Socrates,  you  will  owe  me  TMEfiiio«u§, 
three  times  as  many,  when  they  have  completed  for  you  the 
delineation  of  the  Statesman  and  of  the  Philosopher,  as  well  ofour'JLkU 

as  of  the  Sophist.  done,orr«th«r 

Soc,  Sophist,  statesman,  philosopher!     O  my  dear  Theo-  «third;iuch 
dorus,  do  my  ears   truly  witness  that  this  is  the  estimate  ••«*»«»fc««» 

as  TbeodofiM 

formed  of  them  by  the  great  calculator  and  geometrician?         mmtk»o«r 
Theod.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates?  ?^«** 

Soc,  I  mean  that  you  rate  them  all  at  the  same  value,  riM»aborc 
whereas  they  are  really  separated  by  an  interval,  which  no  ^^^^^^t!^ 
geometrical  ratio  can  express.  sopher  ab«>v« 

Theod,  By  Ammon,  the  god  of  Cyrene,  Socrates,  that  is  ^  ^^•f*^ 
a  very  fair  hit ;  and  shows  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  thao  a  v^ 
geometry.     I  will  retaliate  on  you  at  some  other  time,  but  "••'*^  '■^' 
I  must  now  ask  the  Stranger,  who  will  not,  I  hope,  tire  of  his 
goodness  to  us,  to  proceed  either  with  the  Statesman  or  with 
the  Philosopher,  whichever  he  prefers. 

Stranger.  That  is  my  duty,  Theodoras;    having  begun  I 
must  go  on,  and  not  leave  the  work  unfinished^     But  what 
shall  be  done  with  Theaetetus? 
Theod,  In  what  re^>cct? 

Str.  Shall  we  reticre  him,  and  take  his  companion,  the 
Young  Socrates,  instead  of  him?     Uliat  do  you  2Ldvi»c? 
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statesman. 

Socrates, 
Theouokus, 
Stranger, 
Young 
Socrates. 


Socrates 
encourages 
his  young 
namesake  to 
discourse  with 
the  Stranger. 


AAer  the 
Sophist 
comes  the 
Statesman. 


Where  among 
lliL"  sciciurcs 
sliall  wf  (lis- 
covtT  his 
path? 


TTieod,  Yes,  give  the  other  a  turn,  as  you  propose.  The 
young  always  do  better  when  they  have  intervals  of  rest. 

Soc,  I  think.  Stranger,  that  both  of  them  may  be  said  to  be 
in  some  way  related  to  me ;  for  the  one,  as  you  affirm,  has  i 
the  cut  of  my  ugly  face  *,  the  other  is  called  by  my  name. 
And  we  should  always  be  on  the  look-out  to  recognize  a 
kinsman  by  the  style  of  his  conversation.  I  myself  was 
discoursing  with  Theaetetus  yesterday,  and  I  have  just  been 
listening  to  his  answers;  my  namesake  I  have  not  yet 
examined,  but  I  must.  Another  time  will  do  for  me ;  to-day 
let  him  answer  you. 

Sir,  Very  good.  Young  Socrates,  do  you  hear  what  the 
elder  Socrates  is  proposing? 

Young  Socrates,  I  do. 

Str,  And  do  you  agree  to  his  proposal? 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str.  As  you  do  not  object,  still  less  can  I.  After  the 
Sophist,  then,  I  think  that  the  Statesman  naturally  follows 
next  in  the  order  of  enquiry.  And  please  to  say,  whether 
he,  too,  should  be  ranked  among  those  who  have  science. 

K  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  Then  the  sciences  must  be  divided  as  before? 

Y.  Sfc.   1  dare  say. 

Str.   Hut  yet  the  division  will  not  be  the  same? 

K   Soc.   How  then? 

Str.  They  will  be  divided  at  some  other  point. 

K  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  Where  shall  we  discover  the  path  of  the  Statesman? 
We  must  find  and  separate  off,  and  set  our  seal  upon  this, 
and  we  will  set  the  mark  of  another  class  upon  all  diverging 
paths.  Thus  the  soul  will  conceive  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
untler  two  classes. 

Y.  Soc.  To  find  the  path  is  your  business,  Stranger,  and 
not  mine. 

Str.  Yes,  Socrates,  but  the  discovery,  when  once  made, 
must  be  yours  as  well  as  mine. 

Y.  Soc.  Very  good. 

Str.  Well,    and    are    not    arithmetic    and    certain    other 
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kindred  arts,  merely  abstract  knowledge,  wholly  separated 
from  action? 

y.  Soc,  True. 

Sir,  But  in  the  art  of  carpentering  and  all  other  handicrafts, 
the  knowledge  of  the  workman  is  merged  in  his  work ;  he 
not  only  knows,  but  he  also  makes  things  which  previously 
did  not  exist. 

Y,  Sac,  Certainly. 

Str,  Then  let  us  divide  sciences  in  general  into  those  which 
are  practical  and  those  which  are  purely  intellectual. 

K  Sac,  Let  us  assume  these  two  divisions  of  science, 
which  is  one  whole. 

Str:  And  are  'statesman,*  'king,'  'master,'  or  'house- 
holder,* one  and  the  same;  or  is  there  a  science  or  art 
answering  to  each  of  these  names?  Or  rather,  allow  me  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  way. 

K  Soc,  Let  me  hear. 

Str,  If  any  one  who  is  in  a  private  station  has  the  skill  to 
advise  one  of  the  public  physicians,  must  not  he  also  be  called 
a  physician? 

Y.  Soc,  Yes. 

Str.  And  if  any  one  who  is  in  a  private  station  is  able  to 
advise  the  ruler  of  a  country,  may  not  he  be  said  to  have  the 
knowledge  which  the  ruler  himself  ought  to  have? 

K  Soc,  True. 

Str,  But  surely  the  science  of  a  true  king  is  royal  science? 

K  Soc,  Yes. 

Str.  And  will  not  he  who  possesses  this  knowledge,  whether 
he  happens  to  be  a  ruler  or  a  private  man,  when  regarded 
only  in  reference  to  his  art,  be  truly  called  'royal'? 

K  Soc,  He  certainly  ought  to  be. 

Str.  And  the  householder  and  master  are  the  same? 

K  Soc,  Of  course. 

Str,  Again,  a  large  hoiLsehold  may  be  compared  to  a  small 
state: — will  they  differ  at  all,  as  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned? 

K  Soc.  They  will  not. 

Str,  Then,  returning  to  the  point  which  we  were  just  now 
discussing,  do  we  not  clearly  see  that  there  is  one  science  of 
all  of  them ;  and  this  science  may  be  called  either  royal  or 


Stranger, 
Young 
Socrates. 


Sciences  are 
practical  or 
intellectuaL 


We  note  that 
royal  science 
may  be  pos- 
sessed by  a 
private  man 
as  well  as  by 
a  kinf:,  and 
that  a  large 
household  is 
like  a  ^mall 
state:  whence 
we  draw  the 
inference  that 
king,  states- 
man, master, 
householder 
are  the  same. 
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Statesman. 

Stranger, 
Young 

SoCRATIiS. 


The  royal 
science  has  a 
greater  affin- 
ity to  know- 
ledge than  to 
the  manual 
arts  or  to 
practical  life. 


Arithmetic 
is  tlic  type 
of  one  kind 
of  abstract 
science, 
—  which 
jiulKcs  : 
tlic  art  of 
building  of 
another, — 
which 
commands. 


political  or  economical;  we  will  not  quarrel  with  any  one 
about  the  name. 

K  Sac,  Certainly  not. 

Str,  This,  too,  is  evident,  that  the  king  cannot  do  much 
with  his  hands,  or  with  his  whole  body,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  his  empire,  compared  with  what  he  does  by  the 
intelligence  and  strength  of  his  mind. 

K  Soc,  Clearly  not. 

Sir.  Then,  shall  we  say  that  the  king  has  a  greater  affinity 
to  knowledge  than  to  manual  arts  and  to  practical  life  in 
general  ? 

K  Soc,  Certainly  he  has. 

Str,  Then  we  may  put  all  together  as  one  and  the  same — 
statesmanship  and  the  statesman  —  the  kingly  science  and  the 
king. 

K  Soc,  Clearly. 

Str,  And  now  we  shall  only  be  proceeding  in  due  order  if 
we  go  on  to  divide  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ? 

K  Soc,  Very  good. 

Str,  Think  whether  you  can  find  any  joint  or  parting  in 
knowledge. 

Y,  Soc.  Tell  me  of  what  sort. 

Str,  Such  as  this:  You  may  remember  that  we  made  an 
art  of  calculation? 

Y,  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  Which  was,  unmistakably,  one  of  the  arts  of  know- 
ledge? 

Y,  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  to  this  art  of  calculation  which  discerns  the 
differences  of  numbers  shall  we  assign  any  other  function 
except  to  pass  judgment  on  their  differences? 

Y.  Soc.   How  could  we? 

Str.  You  know  that  the  master-builder  does  not  work  him- 
self, but  is  the  ruler  of  workmen? 

K  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  He  contributes  knowledge,  not  manual  labour? 

Y,  Soc.  True. 

Str,  And  may  therefore  be  justly  said  to  share  in  theo-  260 
retical  science? 

Y,  Soc,  Quite  true. 
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^l^/y.  But  he  ought  not,  like  ihe  calculator,  to  regard  his  summm. 
^Bdctions  as  al  an  end  when  he  has  formed  a  judgment ; —  Stbahowi, 
^K  must  assign  to  the  individual  workmen  iheir  appropriate  ''^'^^^k. 
^bk  until  they  have  completed  the  work. 

■  K  6<v.  True. 

^B  Str.  Are  not  all  such  sciences,  no  less  than  arithmetic  and 

^■e  like,  subjects  of  pure  knowledge;  and  is  not  the  dif- 

^Kence    between  the  two  classes,  thai  the  one  sort  has  the 

^B>wer  of  judging  only,  and  the  other  of  ruling  as  well? 

H  y.  Sor.  That  is  evident, 

^B  Sir.   May  we  not  very  properly  say,  that  of  all  knowledge, 

^Mere  are   two  divisions  —  one   which  rules,   and    the    other 

Mniich  judges? 

r     y.  Soc.  I  should  think  so. 

I      Str.  And  when  men  have  anything  to  do  in  common,  that 

BSiey  should  be  of  one  mind  is  surely  a  desirable  thing? 

■  y.  Sff.  Very  true. 

H  Str.  Then  while  we  are  at  unity  among  oiu"selves,  we  need 
Kot  mind  about  the  fancies  of  others? 

y.  S^c.  Certainly  not. 

S/r.  And  now,  in  which  of  these  divisions  shall  we  place  Th«  itir>R-> 
the  king? — Is  he  a  judge  and  a  kind  of  spectator?  Or  shall  i,"o('',he'' 
we  assign  to  him  the  art  of  command — for  he  is  a  ruler?  coniBiamtinj 

y.  Soe.  The  latter,  clearly.  ""^Y^ii'^ 

Sir.  Then  we  must  see  whether  there  is  any  mark  of  viMdn.rfit 
division  in  the  art  of  command  too,  1  am  inclined  to  think  p,cn,E,  noi 
that  there  is  a  distinction  similar  to  that  of  manufacturer  and  <ui»nii"»i= 
retail  dealer,  which  parts  off  the  king  from  the  herald. 

K  &K.  How  is  this? 

Str.  Why,  does  not  the  retailer  receive  and  sell  over  again 
the  productions  of  others,  which  have  been  sold  before? 

y,  Soc.  Certainly  he  does. 

Str.  And  is  not  the  herald  under  command,  and  does  he 
not  receive  orders,  and  in  his  turn  give  them  to  others? 

y.  Sof.  Very  true. 

Str.  Then  shall  we  mingle  the  kingly  art  in  ihe  same  class 
with  the  art  of  the  herald,  the  interpreter,  the  boatswain,  the 
prophet,  and  the  numerous  kindred  arts  which  exercise 
command:  or.  as  in  the  preceding  comparison  we  spoke  of 
manufacturers,  or  sellers   for  themselves,  and  of  retailers, — 
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SOCRATBS. 


Command  is 
for  the  &ake  of 
production, 


which  is 
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lifeless,  or  {.') 
f)f  living 
ol)jr(  ts. — 
The  hittrr  is 
the  fiiiitjion 
of  the  kin^  : 


seeing,  too,  that  the  class  of  supreme  rulers,  or  rulers  for 
themselves,  is  almost  nameless  —  shall  we  make  a  wend 
following  the  same  analogy,  and  refer  kings  to  a  supreme 
or  ruling-for-self  science,  leaving  the  rest  to  receive  a  name 
from  some  one  else?  For  we  are  seeking  the  ruler; 
and  our  enquiry  is  not  concerned  with  him  who  is  not  a 
ruler. 

K  Soc,  Very  good. 

Str,  Thus  a  very  fair  distinction  has  been  attained  between  iK 
the  man  who  gives  his  own  commands,  and  him  who  gives 
another's.     And  now  let  us  see  if  the  supreme  power  allows 
of  any  further  division. 

K  Soc,  By  all  means. 

Stn  I  think  that  it  does ;  and  please  to  assist  me  in  making 
the  division. 

Y.  Soc,  At  what  point? 

Str,  May  not  all  rulers  be  supposed  to  command  for  the 
sake  of  producing  something? 

Y,  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  dividing  the  things  pro- 
duced into  two  classes. 

K  Soc.  How  would  you  divide  them? 

Str.  Of  the  whole  class,  some  have  life  and  some  are 
without  life. 

y.  Soc.  True. 

Str.  And  by  the  help  of  this  distinction  we  may  make,  \i 
we  please,  a  subdivision  of  the  section  of  knowledge  which 
commands. 

y.  Soc.  At  what  point? 

Str.  One  part  may  be  set  over  the  production  of  lifeltrss, 
the  other  of  living  objects ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  will 
be  divided. 

y.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  That  division,  then,  is  complete ;  and  now  we  may 
leave  one  half,  and  take  up  the  other ;  which  may  also  \yt 
divided  into  two. 

y.  Soc.  Which  of  the  two  halves  do  you  mean? 

Str.  Of  course  that  which  exercises  command  about  ani- 
mals. For,  surely,  the  royal  science  is  not  like  that  of  a 
master-workman,  a  science  presiding  over  lifeless  objects; — 


No  matter  about  u-ords. 

!  king  has  a  nobler  function,  which  is  the  management   SMUtnu 
introl  of  hving  beings. 
gy.  &r.  True. 

.  And  the  breeding  and  tending  of  lii-ing  beings  may 
\  observed  to  be  sometimes  a  teniiing  of  the  individual ;  in 

's.  a  common  care  of  creatures  in  flocks? 
Ik  .SW.  True. 
£tr.  Hut  the  statesman  is  not  a  tender  of  individuals  —  not 
Iriver  or  groom  of  a  single  ox  or  horse;    he  is 
[her  to  be  compared  with  the  keeper  of  a  dnn'e  of  horees 
■oxen. 

Ik  Siif.  Yes,  I  see,  tlianks  to  you. 

fStr.  Shall    we    call    diis    art    of    tending    many    animals 
fcihcr,  ihe  art  of  managing  a  herd,  or  the  art  of  collective 
tnagement  ? 
iy.  SiK.   No  matter; — whichever  suggests  itself  to  us  in  the 

rse  nf  conversation. 
liS/r.  Very  good,  Socrates ;  and,  if  you  continue  to  be  not 
I  particular  about  names,  you  will  be  all  the  richer  in 
1  when  you  are  an  old  man.  And  now,  as  you  say, 
ftving  the  discussion  of  the  name. —  can  you  see  a  way  in 
|ich  ft  person,  by  showing  the  art  of  herding  to  be  of  iwo 
Ids,  may  cause  that  which  is  now  sought  amongst  twice 
i  number  of  things,  to  be  then  sought  amongst  half  that 
bber? 

'.  Sv.  I  will  try; — there  appears  to  me  to  be  one  man  age- 
Bit  of  men  and  another  of  beasts. 

uS/r  Vou  have  certainly  divided  them  in  a  most  straiglil- 
ward  and  manly  style ;   but  you  have  fallen  into  an  error 
(ch  hereafter  I  think  thai  we  had  better  avoid. 
|y  Sm.  \Vhal  is  the  error? 

I  think  that  we  had  better  not  cut  off  a  single  small 

n  which  is  not  a  species,  from  many  larger  portions; 

i  part  should  be  a  species.     To  separate  off  at  once  the 

fcject  of  investigation,  h  a  most  excellent  plan,  if  only  the 

laration  be  rightly  made ;   and  you  were  under  the  impres- 

I  that  you  were  right,  because  you  saw  that  you  would 

tne  to  man;  and  this  led  you  lo  hasten  the  slep.s.     Bui 

you  should  not  chip  off  loo  small  a  piece,  my  friend  ;  the 

safer  way  is  lo  cut  through  the  middle ;  which  is  also  the 
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Part  and  davs. 


more  likely  way  of  finding  classes.     Attention  to  this  prin- 
ciple  makes  all  the  difference  in  a  process  of  enquiry. 

K  Soc,  What  do  you  mean,  Stranger? 

Str,  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  more  plainly  out  of  love  to 
your  good  parts,  Socrates ;  and,  although  I  cannot  at  presem 
entirely  explain  myself,  I  will  try,  as  we  proceed,  to  make 
my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 

K  Soc,  What  was  the  error  of  which,  as  you  say,  we  were 
guilty  in  our  recent  division? 

Str,  The  error  was  just  as  if  some  one  who  wanted  to 
divide  the  human  race,  were  to  divide  them  after  the  fashion 
which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  here  they  cut  06 
the  Hellenes  as  one  species,  and  all  the  other  species  d 
mankind,  which  are  innumerable,  and  have  no  ties  or  com- 
mon  language,  they  include  under  the  single  name  of '  bar- 
barians,' and  because  they  have  one  name  they  are  supposed 
to  be  of  one  species  also.  Or  suppose  that  in  dividing 
numbers  you  were  to  cut  off  ten  thousand  from  all  the  rest, 
and  make  of  it  one  species,  comprehending  the  rest  under 
another  separate  name,  you  might  say  that  here  too  was  a 
single  class,  because  you  had  given  it  a  single  name. 
Whereas  you  would  make  a  much  better  and  more  equal 
and  logical  classification  of  numbers,  if  you  divided  them 
into  odd  and  even ;  or  of  the  human  species,  if  you  dinded 
them  into  male  and  female ;  and  only  separated  off  Lydians 
or  Phrygians,  or  any  other  tribe,  and  arrayed  them  agaiast 
the  rest  of  the  world,  when  you  could  no  longer  make  a 
division  into  parts  which  were  also  classes. 

}'.  Soc,  Very  true ;  but  I  wish  that  this  distinction  between 
a  part  and  a  class  could  still  be  made  somewhat  plainer. 

Sir.  O  Sorrates,  best  of  men,  you  are  imposing  upon  roe 
a  very  difficult  task.  We  have  already  digressed  further 
from  our  original  intention  than  we  ought,  and  you  would 
have  us  wander  still  further  away.  But  we  mu.st  now  return 
to  our  subject ;  and  hereafter,  when  there  is  a  leisure  hour, 
we  will  follow  up  the  other  track ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wiih 
you  to  guard  against  imagining  that  you  ever  heard  mc 
declare  — 

K  Soi.  What? 

Str.  That  a  class  and  a  part  are  distinct. 


The  logic  of  cranes. 

Y.  Sac.  WTial  did  I  hear,  then?  st» 

Str.  That  a  class  is  necessarily  a  part,  but  there  is  no  s™ 
nilar  necessity  that  a  part  should  be  a  class ;  that  is  the  ^'^ 
sw  which  I  should  always  wish  you  to  attribute  to  me, 
icraies. 

K  &v.  So  be  it. 

Str.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  know. 
Y.  Soe.  What  is  it? 

Str.  The  point  at  which  we  digressed;  for,  if  I  am  not 
istaken,  the  exact  place  was  at  the  question.  Where  you 
mid  divide  the  management  of  herds.  To  this  you  ap- 
lared  rather  too  ready  to  answer  that  there  were  two 
wcies  of  animals ;   man  being  one,  and  all  brutes  making 

I  the  other. 

y.  Soe.  True. 

Str.  I  thought  that  in  taking  away  a  pari,  you  imagined 

Kt  the  remainder  formed  a  class,  because  you  were  able  to 

II  them  by  the  common  name  of  brutes. 
Y.  Soe.  That  again  is  true. 

^r.  Suppose  now,  O  most  courageous  of  dialecticians,  Th. 
Kt  some  wise  and  understanding  creature,  such  as  a  crane  J!'"." 
reputed  to  be,  were,  in  imitation  of  you,  to  make  a  similar  mn 
rision,  and  set  up  cranes  against  all  other  animals  to  their  ^™ 
m  special  glorification,  at  the  same  time  jumbling  logelher  m^n 

the  others,  including  man,  under  the  appellalion  of 
utes, —  here  would  be  the  sort  of  error  which  we  must  try 
avoid. 

K  Soe.  How  can  we  be  safe? 

Str.  If  we  do  not  divide  the  whole  class  of  animals,  we 
all  be  less  likely  to  fall  into  that  error. 
¥.  Soc.  We  had  better  not  take  the  whole? 
Str.  Yes,  there   lay    the   source    of    error   in    our  former 

Y.  Soc.  How? 

Str.  You  remember  how  dial  part  of  the  art  of  knowledge 
lich  was  concerned  with  command,  had  to  do  with  the 
mng  of  living  creatures, —  1  mean,  with  animals  in  herds? 

Y.  Soc.  Yes. 
Str.  In  thai  case,  there  was  already  implied  a  division  of  J^^ 

animals  into  tame  and  wild ;  those  whose  nature  can  be  own 
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statesman,      tamed  are  called   tame,  and  those  which  cannot  be  tamed 
Stranger,      are  Called  wild. 
"^'Z^''  Y,  Soc.  True. 

Socrates. 

. .  Str,  And  the  political  science  of  which  we  are  in  search,  s 

animau  into     and  ever  was  concerned  with  tame  animals,  and  is  also  coo- 
tomc  and  wild,   f^^ed  to  gregarious  animals. 

K  Soc,  Yes. 

Str,  But  then  we  ought  not  to  divide,  as  we  did,  taking 
the  whole  class  at  once.  Neither  let  us  be  in  too  great  hawc 
to  arrive  quickly  at  the  political  science ;  for  this  mistake 
has  already  brought  upon  us  the  misfortune  of  which  the 
proverb  speaks. 

Y,  Soc,  What  misfortune? 

Str,  The  misfortune  of  too  much  haste,  which  is  too  littk 
speed. 

K  Soc,  And  all  the  better,  Stranger;  we  got  what  we 
deserved. 

Str,  Very  well :  Let  us  then  begin  again,  and  endeavour 
to  divide  the  collective  rearing  of  animals ;  for  probably  the 
completion  of  the  argument  will  best  show  what  you  are  so 
anxious  to  know.     Tell  me,  then  — 

K  Soc.  What? 
The  coiicciive  Str.  Havc  you  ever  heard,  as  you  very  likely  may  —  for  I 
rtMnnKofani-  ^j^^  ^^^^  supDose  that  vou  cvcr  actuallv  visited  them  —  of  the 
the- icariiiK  (if  prcstTves  of  fishcs  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the  ponds  of  the  Great 
King;  or  you  may  have  seen  similar  preserves  in  welLs  at 
home? 

Y.  Soc.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  have 
often  heard  the  others  described. 

Str.  And  you  may  have  heard  also,  and  may  have  heen 
a.ssured  by  report,  although  you  have  not  travelled  in  thfj>e 
region.s,  of  niu-series  of  geese  and  cranes  in  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  ? 

K  Soc.  Certainly. 

..S7/-.  I  asked  you,  because  here  is  a  new  division  of  the 
management  of  herds,  into  the  management  of  land  and  of 
water  herds. 

Y.  Soc.  There  is. 

Str.  And  do  you  agree  that  we  ought  to  divide  the  col- 
lective  rearing  of    herds  into  two    corresponding   parts,  the 


lH>ih  l.inti  :ind 
w.'ilcT  herds 
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one  the  rearing  of  water,  and  the  other  the  rearing  of  land  Siatesmam. 

herds?  Stranger, 

K  Soc,  Yes.  ^ri" 

SOCRATBS. 

S/r.  There  is  surely  no  need  to  ask  which  of  these  two 
contains  the  royal  art,  for  it  is  evident  to  everybody. 
y.  Soc,  Certainly. 
S/r.  Any  one  can  divide  the  herds  which  feed  on  dry  Undhenis 

land?  Rreofnylng 

or  walking 

K  Soc,  How  would  you  divide  them?  Rnimait. 

Sfr.  I  should  distinguish  between  those  which  fly  and 
those  which  walk. 

K  Soc.  Most  true. 

S/r.  And  where  shall  we  look  for  the  political  animal? 
Might  not  an  idiot,  so  to  speak,  know  that  he  is  a  pedestrian? 

y.  Sac.  Certainly. 

S/r.  The  art  of  managing  the  walking  animal  haa  to 
be  further  divided,  just  as  you  might  halve  an  even 
number. 

K  Soc.  Clearly. 

S/r.  Let  me  note  that  here  appear  in  view  two  ways  to  Atthwpoifn 
that  part  or  class  which  the  argument  aims  at  reaching, —  dih*!*!  ***'* 
the  one  a  speedier  way,  which  cuts  off  a  small  portion  and  *»»«««  or « 
leaves  a  large;    the   other  agrees  better  with  the  principle      «*"'*y- 
which  we  were  laying  down,  that  as  far  as  we  can  we  should 
divide  in  the  middle;  but  it  is  longer.     We  can  take  either 
of  them,  whichever  we  please. 

K  Soc.  Cannot  we  have  both  ways? 

S/r.  Together?  What  a  thing  to  ask!  but,  if  you  take 
them  in  turn,  you  clearly  may. 

K  Soc.  Then  I  should  like  to  have  them  in  turn. 

S/r.  There  wiQ  be  no  difficulty,  as  we  are  near  the  end ; 
if  we  had  been  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle,  I  should 
have  demurred  to  your  request;    but  now,  in   accordance  i^t  us  begin 
with  your  desire,  let  us  begin  with  the  longer  way ;  while  we  J^*Il^**^ 
are  fresh,  we  shall  get  on  better.     And  now  attend  to  the 
<livision. 

y.  Soc.  Let  me  hear. 

S/r.  The  tame  walking  herding  animals  arc  distributed  by  The  tame 
nature  into  two  classes.  ^^"|  ^"** 

y.  Soc.  Upon  what  principle? 
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1 

New  dk-isioHs  of  herds. 

Sir.  The    one   grows   horns ;     and    the    other    is    witfauul 

SrBA«a«, 

horns. 

K  &K.  Clearly. 

5/r.  Suppose  that  you  divide  the  science  which  manage 

lOlDlWD 

pedestrian  animals  into  two  corresponding  parts,  and  delint 

ihcT  ^n  with 

them ;  for  if  you  try  to  invent  names  for  them,  you  will  find 

the  intricacy  too  great. 

horn.; 

y.  Soc.  How  must  I  speak  of  them,  then? 

animals  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  part  assigned 

to   the   homed  herd,   and  the  other  to  the  herd  that  has 

no  horns. 

Y.  Soc.  All  that  you  say  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and 

may  therefore  be  assumed. 

Str.  The  king  is  clearly  the  shepherd  of  a  polled  hen!, 

who  have  no  horns. 

K  Soi.  That  is  evident. 

;>nil  <hc  lalicr 

Str.  Shall  we  break  up  this  hornless  herd   into  seriiims. 

i„,>,.ho«-!.a 

and  endeavour  to  assign  to  him  what  is  his? 

mil  the  Uxxd 

Y.  Soc.  By  all  means. 

Str.  Shall   we  distinguish    them    by  their   having    or  not 

having  cloven  feel,  or  by  their  mixing  or  not  mixing  the 

breed?     Vou  know  what  I  mean. 

Y.  Soc.  What? 

Str.  I   mean  that  horses  and   asses  naturally  breed  from 

one  another. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  But    [he    remainder    of    the    hornless    herd    of    tame 

animals  will  not  mix  the  breed. 

K  Soc.  Very  true. 

Thr  Suiu- 

Str.  And  of  which    has    the   Statesman  charge,— of  the 

maii  luu  lo 

mixed  or  of  the  unmixed  race? 

..nn^i-Rl.  ° 

Y.  Sac.  Clearly  of  the  unmixed. 

Sir.  I  suppose  that  we  must  divide  this  again  as  before. 

K  Soc.  We  must. 

DBgiimoM 

Str.  Every  tame  and  herding  animal  has  now  been  split  t 

hcnJinguii- 

up,  with  the   exception  of  two  species ;  for   I   hardly  think 

that  dogs  should  be  reckoned  among  gregarious  animals. 

^            bc»clu<I.^d. 

K  Soc.  Certainly  not;  but  how  shall  we  divide  the  two 

L 

remaining  species? 

A  mathematical  joke.  463 

Sir,  There  is  a  measure  of  difference  which  may  be  stausman, 
appropriately  employed  by  you  and  Theaetetus,  who  are  Stranger, 
students  of  geometry.  Young 

,,    ^        ,-,.         .      .  Socrates. 

Y.  Sac,  What  is  that? 

_,  ,  .  •11.  Next  follows 

Sir,  The  diameter ;  and,  again,  the  diameter  of  a  diameter  *.   the  division 
Y,  Sac,  What  do  you  mean?  into  bipeds 

and  quad- 

Str,  How  does  man  walk,  but  as  a  diameter  whose  power  rupcds,  who 

is  two  feet?  maybcde- 

sen  bed 
K  SOC,    Just  so.  mathemaU- 

Sir,  And  the  power  of  the  remaining  kind,  being  the  power  ^"j^** 
of  twice  two  feet,  may  be  said  to  be  the  diameter  of  our  power  of 
diameter.  '^  T^ 

four  feet 

Y.  Soc,  Certainly;  and  now  I  think  that  I  pretty  nearly 
understand  you. 

Sir.  In  these  divisions,  Socrates,  I  descry  what  would 
make  another  famous  jest. 

Y,  Soc,  What  is  it? 

Sir,  Human  beings  have  come  out  in  the  same  class  with   what  fun! 
the  freest  and  airiest  of  creation,  and  have  been  runninfi:  ??«"*"** 

o    buds  alone 
a  race  with  them.  remain,  and 

Y,  Soc,  I  remark  that  very  singular  coincidence.  ^^  ^"^: 

''         °  catcher  ui 

Str,  And  would  you    not    expect   the  slowest   to   arrive  running  a 

last?  ?«jr»'*» 

the  king. 

Y,  Soc,  Indeed  I  should. 

Sir,  And  there  is  a  still  more  ridiculous  consequence,  that 
the  king  is  found  running  about  with  the  herd,  and  in  close 
competition  with  the  bird-catcher,  who  of  all  mankind  is  most 
of  an  adept  at  the  airy  life  \ 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Sir,  Then  here,  Socrates*  is  still  clearer  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  was  said  in  the  enquiry  about  the  Sophist  \  Tmiy 

K   Soc,    What?  dialectic  is 

no  regarder 

Sir.  That  the  dialectical  method  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  of  persons. 

"  Cp.  Meno  82  if. 

'  Plato  is  here  introdacing  a  new  subdivision,  i.  e.  that  of  bipeds  into 
men  and  birds.  Others  however  refer  the  passage  to  the  division  into 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  making  pigs  compete  with  human  beings  and  the 
pig-driver  with  the  king.  According  to  this  explanation  we  must  translate 
the  words  above, '  freest  and  airiest  of  creation,' '  worthiest  and  laziest  of 
creation.' 

»  Cp.  Soph.  227  B. 
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and  does  not  set  the  great  above  the  smaU,  but  always  arrives 
in  her  own  way  at  the  truest  result. 

K  Soc,  Clearly. 

Str,  And  now,  I  will  not  wait  for  you  to  ask  me,  but  will 
of  my  own  accord  take  you  by  the  shorter  road  to  the 
definition  of  a  king. 

K  Soc,  By  all  means. 

Str,  I  say  that  we  should  have  begun  at  first  by  dividing 
land  animals  into  biped  and  quadruped;  and  since  the 
winged  herd,  and  that  alone,  comes  out  in  the  same  class 
with  man,  we  should  divide  bipeds  into  those  which  have 
feathers  and  those  which  have  not,  and  when  they  have 
been  divided,  and  the  art  of  the  management  of  mankind 
is  brought  to  light,  the  time  will  have  come  to  produce 
our  Statesman  and  ruler,  and  set  him  like  a  charioteer  in 
his  place,  and  hand  over  to  him  the  reins  of  state,  for  that 
too  is  a  vocation  which  belongs  to  him. 

Y,  Soc,  Very  good  ;  you  have  paid  me  the  debt, —  I  mean,  2< 
that  you  have  completed  the  argument,  and  I  suppose  that 
you  added  the  digression  by  way  of  interest  *. 

Str.  Then  now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  join 
the  links,  which  together  make  the  definition  of  the  name  of 
the  Statesman's  art. 

K  Soc,  By  all  means. 

Str.  The  science  of  pure  knowledge  had,  as  we  said 
originally,  a  part  which  was  the  science  of  rule  or  com- 
mand, and  from  this  was  derived  another  part,  which  wa^ 
called  command-for-self,  on  the  analogy  of  selling-for-self ; 
an  important  section  of  this  was  the  management  of  living 
animals,  and  this  again  was  further  limited  to  the  manage- 
ment of  them  in  herds,  and  again  in  herds  of  pedestrian 
animals.  The  chief  division  of  the  latter  was  the  art  of 
managing  pedestrian  animals  which  are  without  horns;  this 
again  has  a  part  which  can  only  be  comprehended  under 
one  term  by  joining  together  three  names, —  shepherding 
pure-bred  animals.  The  only  further  subdivision  is  the  art 
of  man-herding, —  this  has  to  do  with  bipeds,  and  is  what 
we  were  seeking  after,  and  have  now  found,  being  at  once 
the  royal  and  political. 

»  Cp.  Rep.  VI.  507  A. 


The  ting  and  his  mvi/r. 

K  Av.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And   do   you  ihink,   Siicxaics,   thai   i 
done  as  you  sav? 

K  Soc.  What? 

Sir.  Do  you  think,  I  mean,  that  we  have  really  fulfilletl 
our  intention? — There  has  been  a  son  of  discussion,  and  yet 
the  investigation  seems  to  me  not  to  be  perfecdy  worked 
out ;  ■  this  is  where  the  enquiry  fails, 

y.  Soc.  I  do  not  understand. 

Str.  1  will  try  to  make  the  thought,  which  is  at  this  moment 
present  in  my  mind,  cleaicr  to  us  both. 

Y.  Soc.  Le[  me  hear. 

Sfr.  There  were  many  arts  of  shepherding,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  political,  which  had  the  charge  of  one  particular 
herd? 

y.  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  And  this  the  argument  defined  to  be  the  art  of  rearing, 
not  horses  or  other  brutes,  but  the  art  of  rearing  man 
collectively? 

K  Soc.  True. 

Sfr.  Note,  however,  a  difference  which  distinguishes  the 
king  from  all  other  shepherds. 

y.  Sac.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

S/r.  I  want  to  ask,  whether  any 
has  a  rival  who  professes  and  cla 
the  management  of  the  herd  '? 

y.  Sw.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  I  mean  to  say  that  merchar 
of  food,  and  also  training- mast  en 
contend  with  the  herdsmen  of  humanity,  whom  we  call 
Statesmen,  declaring  that  they  themselves  have  the  care  uf 
rearing  or  managing  mankind,  and  that  they  rear  not  only 
the  common  herd,  but  also  the  rulers  themselves. 

y.  Soc.  Are  they  not  right  in  saying  so? 

Str.  Very  likely  they  may  be,  and  we  will  consider  their 
claim.  But  we  are  certain  of  this, —  that  no  one  will  raise  a 
similar  claim  as  against  the  herdsman,  who  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  sole  and  only  feeder  and  physician  of  his 
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The  origin  of  many  ancient  legends. 

herd ;  he  is  also  their  match-maker  and  accoucheur ;  no  one 
else  knows  that  department  of  science.  And  he  is  their 
merry-maker  and  musician,  as  far  as  their  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible of  such  influences,  and  no  one  can  console  and 
soothe  his  own  herd  better  than  he  can,  either  with  the 
natural  tones  of  his  voice  or  with  instruments.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tenders  of  animals  in  general. 

K  Sac,  Very  true. 

Sir,  But  if  this  is  as  you  say,  can  our  argument  about  the 
king  be  true  and  unimpeachable?  Were  we  right  in  selecting 
him  out  of  ten  thousand  other  claimants  to  be  the  shepherd 
and  rearer  of  the  human  flock? 

K  Soc,  Surely  not. 

Sir,  Had  we  not  reason  just  now*  to  apprehend,  that 
although  we  may  have  described  a  sort  of  royal  form,  we 
have  not  as  yet  accurately  worked  out  the  true  image  of  the 
Statesman?  and  that  we  cannot  reveal  him  as  he  truly  is  in 
his  own  nature,  until  we  have  disengaged  and  separated  him 
from  those  who  hang  about  him  and  claim  to  share  in  his 
prerogatives  ? 

Y.  Soc,  Very  true. 

Str,  And  that,  Socrates,  is  what  we  must  do,  if  we  do  not 
mean  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  argument  at  its  close. 

Y.  Soc.  We  must  certainly  avoid  that. 

Str.  Then  let  us  make  a  new  beginning,  and  travel  by  a 
different  road. 

Y.  Sk.  What  road  ? 

Str.  I  think  that  we  may  have  a  little  amusement ;  there  S& 
a  famous  tale,  of  which  a  good  portion  may  with  advantage 
be  interwoven,  and  then  we  may  resume  our  series  of 
divisions,  and  proceed  in  the  old  path  until  we  arrive  at  the 
desired  summit.     Shall  we  do  as  I  say? 

Y.  Soc.  By  all  means. 

Str.  Listen,  then,  to  a  tale  which  a  child  would  love  to 
hear ;  and  you  are  not  too  old  for  childish  amusement. 

Y.  Soc.   Let  me  hear. 

Str.  There  did  really  happen,  and  will  again  happen,  like 
many  other  events  of  which  ancient  tradition  has  presented 
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r  record,  the  portent   which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  siauimait, 
fcurred  in  the  i|uam;l  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.     You  have   Sik\kg«., 
3  doubt,  anti  remember  what  ihey  say  happened  at   ^"^ 
I  time? 

y.  Six.   I  suppose  you  to  mean  the  token  of  the  birth  of 

9  golden  lamb. 

^Sir.   No,  not  that;  but  another  part  of  the  story,  which    Wchii.eiU 
I  how  the  sun  ami  the  stars  once  rose  in  the  west,  and   JlJ^'n^'^f^ 
I  the  east,  and  that  the  god  reversed  their  motion,  and  •ix^huiiu: 
^ve  them  that  which  they  now  have  as  a  testimony  to  the  '^^^^u^ 
right  of  Atreus.  »nij<un,  ihe 

K  So(.  Yes;   there  is  that  legend  also.  I^,^„d 

Sir.  Again,  we  have  been  often  lold  of  the  reign  of  Cronos.   "«  ««? 

K  So(.  Yes,  very  often.  '^^ 

Sir.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  men  of  former  times  were 
eanh-hom,  and  not  begotten  of  one  another? 

K.  Soc.  Yes,  that  is  another  old  tradition. 

Sir.  All  these  stories,  and  ten  thousand  others  which  are 
slil!  more  wonderful,  have  a  common  origin ;  many  of  ihcm 
have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  or  are  repeated  only  in  a 
disconnected  form;  but  the  origin  of  them  is  what  no  one 
ha.s  told,  and  may  as  well  be  lold  now ;  for  the  tale  is  suited 
to  throw  hght  on  the  nature  of  the  king. 

V.  Soc.  Very  good ;  and  I  hope  tlial  you  will  give  the 
whole  story,  and  leave  out  nothing. 

Sir.  Listen,   then.     There    is    a    time  when   God   himself  Th«*hoitof 
guides  and  helps  to  roll  the  world  in  its  course;  and  there  is  l^,'""!**" 
a  time,  on  the  completion  of  a  certain  cycle,  when  he  lets  go,    limc  wbcn 
and  the  world  being  a  living  creature,  and  having  originally  ^n'^"^" 
received    intelligence    from    its   author   and    creator,    turns   ihewofW.anil 
about  and  by  an  inherent  necessity  revolves  in  the  opposite  Ij^i^hp'^" 
direction.  ea,  md  ihc 

K  Soe.  Why  is  that?  .'^''bmT 

Sir.  Why,  because  only  the  most  divine  things  of  all  jnoppwii. 
remain  ever  uncliangcd  and  the  same,  and  body  is  not  j™"|^ 
included  in  this  cla.ss.  Heaven  and  the  universe,  as  we  "tm.nion, 
have  termed   them,   although    they  ha\'e  been  endowed    by   "  '  " 

ihe  Creator  with  many  glories,  partake  of  a  bodily  nature, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  entirely  free  from  perturbation. 
But  their  motion  is,  as  far  as  possible,  single  and  in  the  same 
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place,  and  of  the  same  kind ;  and  is  therefore  only  subject  to 
a  reversal,  which  is  the  least  alteration  possible.  For  the 
lord  of  all  moving  things  is  alone  able  to  move  of  himself; 
and  to  think  that  he  moves  them  at  one  time  in  one  direction 
and  at  another  time  in  another  is  blasphemy.  Hence  we 
must  not  say  that  the  world  is  either  self-moved  always,  or 
all  made  to  go  round  by  God  in  two  opposite  courses;  or 
that  two  Gods,  having  opposite  purposes,  make  it  move  2] 
round.  But  as  I  have  already  said  (and  this  is  the  only 
remaining  alternative)  the  world  is  guided  at  one  time  by  an 
external  power  which  is  divine  and  receives  fresh  life  and 
immortality  from  the  renewing  hand  of  the  Creator,  and 
again,  when  let  go,  moves  spontaneously,  being  set  free  at 
such  a  time  as  to  have,  during  infinite  cycles  of  years,  a 
reverse  movement :  this  is  due  to  its  perfect  balance,  to  its 
vast  size,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  turns  on  the  smallest  pivot 

K  So<!,  Your  account  of  the  world  seems  to  be  very 
reasonable  indeed. 

Str.  Let  us  now  reflect  and  try  to  gather  from  what  has 
been  said  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  affirmed  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  these  wonders.     It  is  this. 

K  Soc,  What? 

Str.  The  reversal  which  takes  place  from  time  to  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  universe. 

K  Soc.   How  i.s  that  the  cause? 

Str.  Of  all  changes  of  the  heavenly  motions,  we  may  con- 
sider this  to  he  the  greatest  and  most  complete. 

Y.  Soi,  1  should  imagine  so. 

Str.  And  it  may  be  supposed  to  result  in  the  greatest 
changes  to  the  human  beings  who  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  at  the  time. 

Y.  Soc.  Such  changes  would  naturally  occur. 

I.S7/-.  And  animals,  as  we  know,  .survive  with  difficulty  great 
and  serious  changes  of  many  difTerent  kinds  when  they  come 
upon  them  at  once. 

Y.  Soc.  Very  true. 

Str.  Hence  there  necessarily  occurs  a  great  destruction  of 
them,  which  extends  also  to  the  life  of  man  ;  few  survivors  of 
the  race  are  left,  and  those  who  remain  become  the  subjects 
of  several  novel  and  remarkable  phenomena,  and  of  one  in 


anii  the  eonsfqiieiiees  of  it. 

rticular,  which  takes  place  at  the  titue  when  the  tratiBitton  is 
3  the  cycle  opposite  to  that  Ju  which  we  are  now  living. 
\y.Sc€.  What  is  it? 

I  Sir.  The  life  of  all  animals  first  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
;  mortal  nature  ceased  to  be  or  look  older,  and  was  then 
(Versed  and  grew  young  and  delicate ;  the  white  locks  of  the 
fed  darkened  again,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  bearded  man 
le  smooth,  and  recovered  tlieir  former  bloom ;  the 
i  of  youths  in  their  prime  grew  softer  and  aniallcr, 
mtinually  by  day  and  night  returning  and  becoming  as- 
Inilaied  to  the  nature  of  a  newly-bom  child  in  mind  as 
i  body ;  in  the  succeeding  stage  they  wasted  away 
I  wholly  disappeared.  And  the  liodics  of  those  who  died 
'  violence  at  that  time  quickly  pas.sed  through  the  like 
langes,  and  in  a  few  days  were  no  more  seen. 
I  K  Sdc.  Then  how.  Stranger,  were  the  animals  created  in 
:  days;  and  in  what  way  were  they  begotten  of  one 
lother? 

f  Str.  It  is  e\-ident.  Si>crates,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  the  then  order  of  nature  as  the  procreation  of  animals 
from  one  another;  the  eanh-bom  race,  of  which  we  hear 
in  story,  was  the  one  which  existed  in  those  days  —  they 
rose  again  from  the  ground ;  and  of  this  tradition,  which  is 
now-a-days  often  unduly  discredited,  our  ancestors,  who 
were  nearest  in  point  of  time  to  the  end  of  ihe  hist  period 
and  came  into  being  at  the  beginning  of  this,  are  to  us  ihc 
heralds.  Anil  mark  how  consistent  the  .'ic<.iuel  of  the  talc  is ; 
after  the  return  of  age  to  youth,  follows  the  return  of  tJie 
dead,  who  arc  lying  in  the  earth,  to  life ;  simultaneously  with 
the  reversal  of  the  world  the  wheel  of  their  generation  has 
been  inroed  back,  and  they  are  put  together  and  rise  and  live 
in  the  opposite  order,  unless  God  has  carried  any  of  them 
away  to  some  other  lot.  According  to  this  tradition  ihey 
of  necessity  sprang  from  the  earth  and  have  the  name  of 
eanh-bom,  and  so  the  above  legend  clings  lo  them. 

y.  Sfe.  Certainly  that  is  quite  consistent  with  what  has 
preceded ;  but  tell  me,  was  the  life  which  you  «id  existed  in 
Ihe  reign  of  Cronos  in  that  cycle  of  the  world,  or  in  this? 
For  ihc  change  in  the  course  of  the  stars  and  the  sun  must 
have  occurred  in  l>oth. 
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SKtinimut.  Sfr.   I   see  that   you   enter  into    my   meaning ; —  no,  thai 

stuhcvi,       blessed  and  spontaneous  life  does  not  belong  to  the  prcami 
■     X''°  cycle  of  the  world,  but  to  the  previous  one,  in  which  God 

1^^.  .         superintended  the  whole  revolution  of  the  universe ;    anil  the 
ofiheiifcor      several  parts  of  the  universe  were  distributed  onder  the  rule 
whidT""        **'  certain  inferior  deities,  as  is  the  way  in  some  plnces  still 
•■ikti  in  ihe     There  were  demigods,  who  were  tlie  shephenU  of  the  vJiriom 
(W*vwdni  sp^'^'^'s   ^"^    herds    of    animals,    and    each    one    was   in  il 
ihcwDdd.        respects  sufficient  for  those  of  whom  he  was  the  shephertl; 
neither  was  there  any  violence,  or  devouring  of  one  ^noihn, 
or  war  or  quarrel  among  them ;    and    I    might   tell  of  im 
ihuusand    other   blessings,  which    bekmged    to    (hat  dispell' 
saiion.     The  reason  why  the  life  of  man  was,  as  Enulilion 
says,  spontaneous,  is  as  follows:    In  those  days  God  him^U 
was  their  shepherd,  and  ruled  over  them,  just  as  man,  who 
is  by  comparison  a  divine  being,  still  rules  over   the  lowrt 
animals.      Under  him  there  were  no  forms  of  govemmcnt  or 
separate  possessitm  of  women  and  rliildrcn  ;  for  all  men  nnt  i 
again  from  the  earth,  having  no  memory  of  the  past.     And 
although  they  had  nothing  uf  this  sort,  the  earth  gave  ihcm 
fruits  in  abundance,   which   ftrew   on  trees  and  shrubs  un- 
bidden, and  were  not  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.     And 
they    dwelt    naked,    and    mostly   in    the    open    air,    for   the 
temperature  of  their  seasons  was  mild ;    and   tliey  hail  no 
beds,  but  lay  on  soft  couches  of  grass,  which  grew  plentifully 
Which  would    out  of  die  earth.     Such  was  the  life  of  man  in  the  da^-s  iif 
pktTl»aifc     Cronos,  Socrates;   the  character  of  our  present  hfe,  which  i* 
cKouiBirni      said  to  be  under  Zeus,  you  know  from  your  own  cxpericnne. 
Can  you,  and  will  you,  determine  which  of  iheni  you  deem 
the  happier? 

y.  &ie.  Impossible. 

Sfr.  Then  shall  I  determine  for  yuu  !W  well  as  I  can? 
i'.  Stv.  By  al!  means, 
wtcunnoi  Sfr.  Supptwe   that   the   nurslings  of   Cronos,   having  this 

Wcor  IIi'ii'd.'  boundless  leisure,  and  the  power  of  holding  intercourse,  nut 
«n«  niighi  only  with  men,  but  witii  the  brute  (^eation,  had  used  all  ihtse 
phiioto^hy,  advantages  with  a  view  to  philosophy,  conversing  with  the 
or. if  mm  brutes  as  well  as  with  one  another,  and  learning  of  e^try 
^i.ku.°g"  nature  which  was  gifted  with  any  special  power,  and  was 
able  to  contribute  some  special  experience  to  the  store  of 


No  ansxvi 


The  talc  proceeds. 


wisdom,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  they 
would  be  a  thousand  times  happier  dian  the  men  of  our  own 
day.     Or,  again,  if  ihey  had  merely  eaten  and  drunk  until 

»they  were  full,  and  told  stories  to  one  another  and  to  the 
mnimals  —  such  stories  as  are  now  attributed  to  them  —  in  this 
case  also,  as  I  should  imagine,  the  answer  would  be  easy. 
But  until  some  satisfactory  witness  can  be  found  of  the  love 
of  that  age  for  knowledge  and  discussion,  wc  had  belter 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  give  the  reason  why  we  have 
unearthed  this  tale,  and  then  we  shali  be  able  to  get  on.  In 
the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  change  wa.s  to  take  place,  and 
the  earth-born  race  had  all  perished,  and  every  soul  had 
completed  its  proper  cycle  of  births  and  been  sown  in  the 
earth  her  ap]>ointed  number  of  times,  the  pilot  of  the  uni- 
verse let  the  helm  go,  and  retired  to  his  place  of  view ;  and 
then  Fate  and  innate  desire  reversed  the  motion  of  the 
world.  Then  also  all  the  inferior  deities  who  share  the  rule 
of  the  supreme  power,  being  informed  of  what  was  happen- 
ing, let  go  the  parts  of  the  world  which  were  under  their 
•  73  control.  And  the  world  turning  round  with  a  sudden  shock, 
being  impelled  in  an  opposite  direction  from  beginning  tn 
end,  was  shaken  by  a  mighty  earthquake,  which  wrought  a 
new  destruction  of  all  manner  of  animals.  Afterwards,  when 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  the  tmnult  and  confusion  and 
earthquake  ceased,  and  the  universal  creature,  once  more  al 
peace,  attained  to  a  caJm,  and  settled  down  into  his  own 
orderly  and  accustomed  course,  having  the  charge  and  rule 
of  himself  and  of  all  die  creatures  which  are  contained  in 

»him,  and  executing,  as  far  as  he  remembered  them,  the 
instructions  of  his  Father  and  Creator,  more  precisely  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  less  exactness,  The  reason  of  the 
falling  off  was  the  admixture  of  matter  in  him :  this  was 
inherent  in  the  primal  nature,  which  was  full  of  disorder, 
until  attaining  to  the  present  order.  From  God,  the  con- 
structor, the  world  received  all  that  is  good  in  him,  but  from 
a  previous  state  came  elements  of  ei,-il  and  unrighteousness, 
which,  (hence  derived,  first  of  all  passed  into  the  world,  and 
were  then  transmitted  to  the  animals.  While  the  world  was 
^L«idcd  by  the  pilot  in  nurturing  the  animals,  the  evil  was 
HiiBDall,  aod  great  the  good  which  he  produced,  but  a/tcr  the 
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The  evil  inhcri-iit  in  the  -.vorU  diminislted  by  God. 


separation,  when  tlie  worlil  was  let  go,  at  first  all  proorcda! 

sr«*B<^B«,       well   enough ;    but,  as  lime  went  on,   there    was  more  ami 

^sotBATis     '^''"'  forgetting,  and  the  old  discord  again   ht-ld  swaj-  ami 

burst   forth  in  full   glory ;  and  at  last  small   wax  the  good, 

and  great  was  the  adtniKlure  of  evU,  and  lliefe  was  a  dan;^ 

of  universal  ruin  to  the  world,  and  to  the  things  ciintained  in 

him.     Wherefore  God,  the  onlerer  of  all,  in  his  icniler  care, 

Kceing  that  the  world  was  in  great  straits,  and  fearing  that 

all  might  be  dissolved  in  the  storm  ami  disippcar  in  iDfitiife 

chaos,  ni^ain  seated  himself  at  the  heltt) ;  and  bringing  Inei 

the  elements  which  liad  fallen  into  dlssi>lution  and  (Itsordtr  Ui 

the  motion  which  had  prevailed  under  his  dispensation,  he 

set  them  in  order  and  rcstftrcd  them,  and  made    the  worid 

imperishable  and  immortal.     And  this  is  the  whole  inic,  "f 

which  the  first  pan  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  ihe 

AiihEiic-        king.     For  when  the  world  turned  towards  the  present  cycle 

"*■""•*"'       of  generation,  the  afic  of  man  again  stood  still,  ind  a  i:^ian^ 

ihmwM        opposite  to  tlic  previous  one  was   the   result.     The  small 

Mioihcr  creatures  which  had  almost  di.sappcarcd  grew  in  stature,  and 

thdiicor        the  ncwly-boni  cliildren  of  the  earth  became  grey  and  died 

liteCThT      *"*^  "*"''  '""^  '''^  i^arih  again.     All  things  changed,  bnitating  i; 

furniw.  and  following  the  condition  of  the  universe,  and  of  necesiiiy 

agreeing  with  that  in  their  mode  of  conception  and  genera 

tion  and  nurture ;  for  no  animal  was  any  longer  allowed  lo 

come  into  being  in  ihc  earth  through  the  agency  o£  other 

creative  beings,  but  as  the  world  was  ordaintil  to  be  tlie  lurd 

of  his  own  progress,  in  like  manner  the  parts  were  ordained 

lo  grow  and  generate  and  give  nourishment,  as  far  as  they 

could,  of  themselves,  impelled  by  a  similar  movement.    And  ^ 

so  we  have  arrived  at  the  real  end  of  this  discourse;  foi; 

although  there  might  be  much  to  tell  of  the  lower  a 

and  of  the  condition  out  of  which  they  clianged  and  of  li 

causes  of  the  change,  about  men  there  is  not  much,  and  that 

little  is  more  to  the  purpose.      Dqtrived  of  the  care  of  God, 

who  had  possessed  and  tended  them,  they  were  left  helplen 

I  and  defenceless,  and  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  beasts,  i 

'"*'"""'•  were  naturally  fierce  and  had  now  grown  wild.     And  m  ti 

first  ages  they  were  still  without  skill  or  resource :  the  fofl 

which  once  grew  spontaneously  had  failed,  and  as  yet  i 

knew  not  how  to  procure  it,  because  they  had  never  I 


FnunctlKui, 


A  greater  error  and  a  less. 

pressure  of  necessity.  For  all  these  reasons  they  were  ; 
a  great  strait;  wherefore  also  the  gifts  spoken  of  in  the  s 
Irailition  were  imparted  lo  man  by  the  gods,  together 
ith  so  much  teaching  and  education  as  was  indispensable; 
was  given  lo  them  by  Prometheus,  the  arts  by  Hephaes- 
and  his  fellow -worker,  Athene,  seeds  and  plants  by 
■s.  From  these  is  deriveil  all  that  has  helped  to  frame 
m  life ;  since  the  care  of  the  Clods,  as  I  was  saying,  had 
failed  men,  and  they  had  to  order  their  course  of  hfe 
themselves,  and  were  their  own  masters,  just  like  the 
enial  creature  whom  they  imitate  and  follow,  ever 
nging,  as  he  changes,  and  ever  living  and  growing,  at 
le  time  in  one  manner,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 
Enough  of  the  story,  which  may  be  of  use  in  showing  tis  how 
greatly  we  erred  in  the  delineation  of  the  king  and  the 
statesman  in  our  previous  discourse. 

y.  So(.  What  was  this  great  error  of  which  you  speak? 
Sir.  There  were  two ;  the  first  a  lesser  one,  the  other  was  ' 
an  error  on  a  much  larger  and  grander  seale.  J 

Y.  Soc.  \Vhat  do  you  mean?  < 

JS       >S/r.  I  mean  t<)  say  that  when  we  were  asked  about  a  king  , 
and  statesman  of  the  present  cycle  and  generation,  we  told    i 
of  a  shepherd  of  a  human  flock  who  belonged  to  the  other  \ 
cycle,  and  of  one  who  was  a  god  when  he  ought  to  have  ' 
been  a  man ;  and  this  was  a  great  error.     Again,  we  declared 
him   lo  be  the  mler  of  the  entire  State,  without  explaining 
hfjw :  this  was  not  the  whole  irulJi,  nor  very  intelligible ;  but 
still  it  was  true,  and  therefore  the  second  error  was  not  so 
great  as  the  first. 

Y.  Soc.  Very  good. 

Sir,  Uefore  we  can  e.vpect  In  have  a  perfect  description  of 
the  statesman  we  must  define  tlie  nature  of  his  office. 
Y.  Six.  Certainly. 

Sir.  And  the  myth  was  introduced  in  ortler  to  show,  not 
only  that  all  others  are  rivals  of  the  true  shepherd  who  is 
(he  object  of  our  search,  but  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
clearer  view  of  him  who  is  alone  worthy  to  receive  this 
appellation,  because  he  alone  of  shepherds  and  heuLsmcn, 
according  to  tlie  image  which  we  have  employed,  has  the 
care  of  human  beings. 
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Errors  into  which  we  have  fallen. 


statesman. 

Strancsr, 
Young 
Socrates. 

The  true 
shepherd 
U  greater  even 
than  a  king ; 
for  now-a- 
dayx  kings 
and  their 
subjects  are 
much  upon 
a  level. 


Command-for- 
self  over  herds 
should  be 
called  not 
'  rearing  of 
herds,'  but 
by  some  more 
general  term, 
such  as  '  tend- 
ing '  or  '  man- 
agement' of 
herds,  which 
will  include 
the  king. 


We  may  then 
xiibilivide  the 
'  tending '  of 
herds  us  we 
subdivided 
the  '  rearing ' 
of  herds. 


K  Soc,  Very  true. 

Str,  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Socrates,  that  the  form 
of  the  divine  shepherd  is  even  higher  than  that  of  a  king; 
whereas  the  statesmen  who  are  now  on  earth  seem  to  be 
much  more  like  their  subjects  in  character,  and  much  more 
nearly  to  partake  of  their  breeding  and  education. 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str,  Still  they  must  be  investigated  all  the  same,  to  see 
whether,  like  the  divine  shepherd,  they  are  above  their 
subjects  or  on  a  level  with  them. 

K  Soc,  Of  course. 

Str,  To  resume: — Do  you  remember  that  we  spoke  of  a 
command-for-self  exercised  over  animals,  not  singly  but  col- 
lectively,  which  we  called  the  art  of  rearing  a  herd? 

K  Soc,  Yes,  I  remember. 

Str,  There,  somewhere,  lay  our  error;  for  we  never  in- 
cluded or  mentioned  the  Statesman ;  and  we  did  not  obsene 
that  he  had  no  place  in  our  nomenclature. 

K  Soc,  How  was  that? 

Str,  All  other  herdsmen  *  rear '  their  herds,  but  this  is  not 
a  suitable  term  to  apply  to  the  Statesman ;  we  should  use  a 
name  which  is  common  to  them  all. 

K  Soc.  True,  if  there  be  such  a  name. 

Str.  Why,  is  not  '  care  *  of  herds  applicable  to  all  ?  For 
this  implies  no  feeding,  or  any  special  duty ;  if  we  say  either 
'  lending '  the  herds,  or  *  managing  *  the  herds,  or  *  having  the 
care  *  of  them,  the  same  word  will  include  all,  and  then  we 
may  wrap  up  the  Statesman  with  the  rest,  as  the  argument 
seems  to  recjuire. 

K  Soc,  Quite  right ;   but  how  shall  we  take  the  next  step  A 
in  the  division? 

Str.  As  before  we  divided  the  art  of  *  rearing '  herds  ac- 
cordingly as  they  were  land  or  water  herds,  winged  anil 
wingless,  mixing  or  not  mixing  the  breed,  homed  and  horn- 
less, so  we  may  divide  by  these  same  differences  the  *  tend- 
ing *  of  herds,  comprehending  in  our  definition  the  kingship 
of  to-day  and  the  rule  of  Cronos. 

Y.  Soc.  That  is  clear ;  but  I  still  ask,  what  is  to  follow. 

Str.  If  the  word  had  been  *  managing '  herds,  in.stead  of 
feeding  or  rearing  them,  no   one  would  have   argued  diat 


Thi  argmneut  has  to  be  corrected  4; 

there  was  no  care  0/  men  in  the  case  of  the  politician,  although  suMmtn. 
it  was  justiy  contended,  that  there  was  no  human  art  of  feed-   Stii*no««, 
ing  ihem  which  was  worthy  of  the  name,  or  at  least,  if  there   ^^° 
i,  many  a  man  had  a  prior  and  greater  right  to  share  in 
an  art  than  any  king. 
Y.  Soc.  True. 
I  Sir.   But  no  other  art  or  science  will  have  a  prior  or  better 
X  tlian  the  royal  science  to  care  for  human  society  and  to 
r  men  in  general. 
1  Y.  See.  Quite  true. 

I  Str.  In  the  next  place,  Socrates,  we  must  surely  notice 
1  great  error  was  committed  at  the  end  of  oiu'  analysis. 
Y.  S.H.  What  was  it? 

Str.  Why,  supposing  we  were  ever  so  sure  that  there  is  Cuiweiiuu 
Beach  an  art  as  the  art  of  rearing  or  feeding  bipeds,  there  ^^j"'*,^ 
r  was  no  reason  why  we  sliould  call  this  the  royal  or  political   iheanot 
art,  as  though  there  were  no  more  to  be  said.  Wdfiht 

K  Soc.  Certainly  not.  toyiiin. 

Str.  Our  first  duty,  as  we  were  saying,  was  to  remodel  the 
iLname,  so  as  to  have  the  notion  of  care  rather  than  of  feed- 
,  and  then  to  divide,  for  there  may  be  still  considerable 
[divisions, 

Y.  Soc.  How  can  they  lie  made? 
Sir.  First,   by  separating    the    div 
^uman  guardian  or  manager. 
}'  So€.  True. 

Sir.  And  the  art  of  management  whirh 
"ould  again  have  to  be  subdivided. 
Y.  Soe.  On  what  principle? 

Str.  On  the  principle  of  voluntary  and  compulsory. 
K  Soc.  Why? 

Str.  Because,  if  I   am   not  mistaken,  there  has  been  an 
terror  here ;   for  our  simplicity  led  us  to  rank  king  and  tyrant 
■jogelher,  whereas  tiiey  are  utterly  distinct,  like  their  modes 
of  government. 
y.  Sac.  True. 

Str.  Then,  now,  as  I  said,  let  us  make  the  correction  and 
divide  human  care  into  two  parts,  on  the  principle  of  volun- 
Vitajy  and  compulsory. 
y.  Sm.  Certainly. 
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like  an  ill-finished  statue  or  picture. 


Statesman. 

StkXnger, 
Young 
sockates. 


Alas!  the 
picture  of 
the  king  is 
both  over- 
done and 
defective. 


We  seem  only 
to  know  the 
hit;hcr  ideas 
through  ex- 
amples dimly. 


The  use  of 
examples 
illustrated 
by  the  way 


Str,  And  if  we  call  the  management  of  violent  rulers 
tyranny,  and  the  voluntary  management  of  herds  of  voluntary 
bipeds  politics,  may  we  not  further  assert  that  he  who  has 
this  latter  art  of  management  is  the  true  king  and  statesman? 

K  Soc.  I  think,  Stranger,  that  we  have  now  completed  the  i 
account  of  the  Statesman. 

Str,  Would  that  we  had,  Socrates,  but  I  have  to  satisfy 
myself  as  well  as  you ;  and  in  my  judgment  the  figure  of  the 
king  is  not  yet  perfected ;  like  statuaries  who,  in  their  too 
great  haste,  having  overdone  the  several  parts  of  their  work, 
lose  time  in  cutting  them  down,  so  too  we,  partly  out  of 
haste,  partly  out  of  a  magnanimous  desire  to  expose  our 
former  error,  and  also  because  we  imagined  that  a  king 
required  grand  illustrations,  have  taken  up  a  marvellous 
lump  of  fable,  and  have  been  obliged  to  use  more  than  was 
necessary.  This  made  us  discourse  at  large,  and,  neverthe- 
less, the  story  never  came  to  an  end.  And  our  discussion 
might  be  compared  to  a  picture  of  some  living  being  which 
had  been  fairly  drawn  in  outline,  but  had  not  yet  attained 
the  life  and  clearness  which  is  given  by  the  blending  of 
colours.  Now  to  intelligent  persons  a  living  being  had 
better  be  delineated  by  language  and  discourse  than  by 
any  painting  or  work  of  art:  to  the  duller  sort  by  works 
of  art. 

K  Soc.  Very  true ;  but  what  is  the  imperfection  which  still 
remains?     I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me. 

Sfr.  The  higher  ideas,  my  dear  friend,  can  hardly  be  set 
forth  except  through  the  medium  of  examples;  ever}'  man 
seems  to  know  all  things  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  and  then 
again  to  wake  up  and  to  know  nothing. 

K  Soc.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  I  fear  that  1  have  been  unfortunate  in  raising  a  ques- 
tion about  our  experience  of  knowledge. 

Y.  Soc.  Why  so? 

Sfr.  Why,  because  my  '  example '  requires  the  assistance 
of  another  example. 

y.  Soc.   Proceed ;   you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  tire. 

Sir.  I  will  proceed,  finding,  as  I  do,  such  a  ready 
listener  in  you :  when  children  are  beginning  to  know  their 
letters  — 


Tfu-  Alphabel  of  Utters  and  of  facts. 

Y.  Soc.  What  are  you  going  lo  say  ? 

Str.  Thai  ihey  disiinguish  the  several  lelters  well  enough 
|8  in  very  shun  and  easy  syllables,  and  are  able  lo  tell  them 
correctly. 

Y.  &K.  Certainly. 

S/r.  AVhereas  in  other  syllables  ihcy  do  not  recognize 
them,  and  think  and  speak  falsely  of  them, 

Y.  Soc.  Very  true. 

S/r.  Will  not  ihe  best  and  easiest  way  of  bringing  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  what  they  do  not  as  yet  know  be  — 

Y.Soc.  lie  what? 

Sir.  To  refer  them  first  of  all  to  cases  in  which  ihey  judge 
correctly  about  the  letters  in  question,  and  then  to  coini)arc 
these  with  the  cases  in  which  they  do  not  as  yet  know,  and 
to  show  them  that  the  letters  are  the  same,  and  have  the 
same  character  in  both  combinations,  until  aU  cases  in  which 
they  are  right  have  been  placed  side  by  side  with  all  cases 
in  which  ihey  are  wrong.  In  this  way  they  have  examples, 
and  are  made  to  Icam  that  eatli  letter  in  every  combination 
is  always  the  same  and  not  another,  and  is  always  called  by 
the  same  name. 

^Y.  Soc.  Certainly. 
Str.  Are  not  examples  formed  in  this  manner?  We  take 
a  thing  and  compare  it  with  another  distinct  instance  of  the 
same  thing,  of  which  we  have  a  right  conception,  and  out  of 
the  comparison  there  arises  one  Irue  notion,  which  includes 
both  of  them. 

Y.  Sec.  Exactly. 
^       Sir.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  ihat  the  soul  has  the  same  un- 
K  certainty  about  the  alphabet  o(  things,  and  sometimes  and  in 
"  some  cases  is  firmly  fixed  by  the  truih  in  each  particular,  and 
then,  again,  in  other  cases  is  allogelher  at  sea;   having  some- 
how or  other  a  correct  notion  of  combinations ;  hut  when  the 
elements  are  transferred  into  the  long  and  diflicuU  language 
(syllables)  of  facts,  is  again  ignorant  of  ihem? 
Y.  Sac.  There  is  nothing  wnnderfiJ  in  thai. 
Str.  Could    any  one,   my    friend,   wht)   begi 
hifqiinion  ever  expect  to  arrive  even  at  a  small  [" 
^:and  to  attain  wisdom? 
y.  Sx.  Hardly. 


ith   false 

of  truth 


Weaz'ing  is  cfioseti  as  an  iliuslration  of  royal  seientt. 

Sfr,  Then  you  and  I  will  noi  be  (ar  wiping  in  tr\ing  to 
see  ihc  nature  of  example  in  general  in  a  small  and  particdar 
instance ;  afterwards  from  lesser  things  we  intend  to  pass  to 
the  royal  cla^,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  tlie  same  nature, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  by  rules  of  art  what  the  manage- 
ment of  cities  is ;  and  then  the  dream  will  become  a  rcaliijF 
to  us. 

K  StK.  Very  true. 

S/r.  Then,  once  more,  let  us  resume  the  previous  argn-  :n 
ment,  and  as  tliere  were  innumerable  rivals  of  the  royal  race 
who  claim  to  have  the  care  of  states,  lei  us  part  them  all  oS, 
and  leave  him  atone ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  a  model  or  ex- 
ample of  this  process  has  first  to  be  framed. 

y.  &v.  Exactly. 

Str.  What  model  is  there  which  b  small,  and  yet  has  any 
analogy  wiih  the  political  occupation?  SuppoM:,  Socrato, 
that  if  we  have  no  other  example  at  hand,  we  choose  weav- 
ing, or,  more  precisely,  weaving  of  wool  —  this  will  be  quite 
enough,  without  taking  the  whole  of  weaving,  to  iUustraie 
our  meaning? 

y.  Siv.  Certainly. 

Sir.  Why  should  we  not  ajtply  to  wca\ing  the  same  j 
cesses  of  division  and  subdivision  which  we  have  i 
applied  to  other  classes:    going  once  more   as   rapidly  ^ 
we  can  through  all  the  steps  until  we  come  to  that  whicbfl 
needed  for  our  piupose? 

y.  Sac.  How  do  you  mean? 

Sir.  I  shall  reply  by  actually  performing  Ihc  process, 

y.  Sof.  Very  good. 

Sfr.  All  tilings  which  we  make  or  acquire  are  cither  c 
live  or  preventive ;  of  the  preventive  class  are  antidotes,  divi 
and  human,  and  also  defences ;  and  defences  ore  cither  n 
lary  weapons  or  protections ;   and  protections  are  veils, 
also  shields  against  heat  and  cold ;  and  shields  against  I 
and  cold   are   shelters  and  coverings;    and   coverings  i 
blankets  and  garments ;  and  garments  arc  some  of  them  I 
one  piece,  and  others  of  them  are  made  in  sev'eral  parts ;  i 
of  these  latter  some  are  stitched,  others  are  fastened  and  fl 
stitched ;  and  of  the  not  stitched,  some  are  made  of  the  sinet 
of  plants,  and  some  of  hair ;  and  of  these,  again,  i 


Kindred  and  co-operative  arts. 

■  eemented  with  water  and  earth,  and  others  are  fastened  suirifit 
together  by  themselves.  And  ihese  last  defences  and  cover-  SiiAtit 
ings  which  are  fastened  tygi-lhcr  by  iheraselves  are  called  ^'^''^ 
clothes,  and  the  art  which  superintends  them  we  may  call, 
from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  llie  art  of  clothing,  just  as 
"b  before  ihe  an  of  the  Statesman  was  derived  from  the  State;  The  an 
and  may  we  not  say  that  the  an  of  weaving,  at  least  that  ™]JJJ'' 
largest  portion  of  it  which  was  concerned  with  the  making  of  naking 
clothes  (cp.  279  J!),  differs  only  in  name  from  this  art  of  ^^°\ 
clothing,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  previous  case,  the  liiachei 
royal  science  differed  from  the  political?  ^ideu 

y.  St/c.  Most  true. 

S/r.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  make  the  reflection,  that  the 
art  of  weaving  clothes,  which  an  incompetent  person  might 
fancy  to  have  been  sufficiently  described,  has  been  separated 
off  fn>m  several  others  which  are  of  the  same  family,  but  not 
from  the  co-operative  arts. 

y.  &c.  And  which  are  Ihe  kindred  arts? 

Sfr.  I  see  that  I  have  not  taken  you  with  me.  So  I  think  R«apii 
that  we  had  better  go  backwards,  starting  from  the  end.  ^^^^ 
We  just  now  parted  off  from  Ihe  weaving  of  clothes,  the  b«npiii 
making  of  blankets,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  that  one  ^"™, 
is  put  under  and  the  other  is  put  around :  and  these  are  what 
1  termed  kindred  arts. 

K  Sec.  I  understand. 

Sir.  And  we  have  subtracted  the  manufacture  of  all  articles 
made  of  flax  and  cords,  and  all  that  we  just  now  metaphori- 
cally termed  the  sinews  of  plants,  and  we  have  also  separated 
cifT  the  process  of  felting  and  the  putting  together  of  materials 
by  stitching  and  sewing,  of  which  the  most  important  part  is 
the  cobbler's  art. 

y.  Sac.  Precisely. 

Sir.  Then  we  separated  off  the  currier's  art,  which  pre- 
pared coverings  in  entire  pieces,  and  the  art  of  sheltering, 
and  subtracted  the  various  arts  of  making  water-tight  which 
are  employed  in  building,  and  in  general  in  carpentering, 
and  in  other  crafts,  and  all  such  arts  as  furnish  impediments 
lo  thieving  and  acts  of  violence,  and  are  concerned  with 
making  the  lids  of  boxes  and  the  fixing  of  doors,  being 
divisions  of  the  an  of  joining ;  and  we  also  cut  off  the  manu- 
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facture  of  arms,  which  is  a  section  of  the  great  and  manifold 
art  of  making  defences ;  and  we  originally  began  by  parting 
off  the  whole  of  the  magic  art  which  is  concerned  with 
antidotes,  and  have  left,  as  would  appear,  the  very  art  of 
which  we  were  in  search,  the  art  of  protection  against  winter 
cold,  which  fabricates  woollen  defences,  and  has  the  name  of 
weaving. 

K  Soc,  Very  true. 

5/r.  Yes,  my.  boy,  but  that  is  not  all ;  for  the  first  process  2 
to  which  the  material  is  subjected  is  the  opposite  of  weaving. 

K  Soc,  How  so? 

Str.  Weaving  is  a  sort  of  uniting? 

K  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  But  the  first  process  is  a  separation  of  the  clotte<i  and 
matted  fibres? 

Y.  Soc.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  I  mean  the  work  of  the  carder's  art ;  for  we  cannot 
say  that  carding  is  weaving,  or  that  the  carder  is  a  weaver. 

Y.  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

Str.  Again,  if  a  person  were  to  say  that  the  art  of  making 
the  warp  and  the  woof  was  the  art  of  weaving,  he  would  say 
what  was  paradoxical  and  false. 

K  Soc.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  Shall  we  say  that  the  whole  art  of  the  fuller  or  of  the 
mender  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
clothes,  or  are  we  to  regard  all  these  as  arts  of  weaving? 

K  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

S/r.  And  yet  surely  all  these  arts  will  maintain  that  they 
are  concerned  with  the  treatment  and  production  of  clothes : 
they  will  dispute  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  weaving,  and 
though  assigning  a  larger  sphere  to  that,  will  still  reserve  a 
considerable  field  for  themselves. 

V.  S<fC.  Very  true. 

S/r.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  arts  which  make  tools 
and  instniments  of  weaving,  and  which  will  claim  at  least  to 
he  co-operative  causes  in  every  work  of  the  weaver. 

V.  Soc.  Most  true. 

S/r.  Well,  then,  suppose  that  we  define  weaving,  or  rather 
that  i)art  of  it  which  has  been  selected  by  us,  to  be  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  arts  which  arc  concerned  with  woollen 


^H  Causal  amd  {^^ftrativt  ttrts^  4K1    , 

^^Brments — shall ««  be  right?    Is  not  the  Oi'finiiiaii,  aliliutigh  .vwi*!—, 
^^fte,  wanting  in  cteamcss  and  cumpkttmess ;  for  ilo  ntit  all  s>uii»*<      I 
^^Bdsc  other  arts  require  to  be  first  dcurd  4way?  ^kiIpm?**    ] 

^"  K  St.  True.  J 

.Sly.  Then  the  next  thing  will  be  lu  se|)aniic  iliem,  in  twilrr  I 

thai  the  argument  may  proceed  in  a  regubr  manner?  I 

y:  Si<c.  By  aU  means.  I 

S/r.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  two  I 

'^   kinds  of  arts  entering  into  everything  which  we  do.  I 

*         y.  Sx.  What  are  they?  I 

Sfr.  The  one  kind  is  the  conditional  or  co-oj^rniivc,  tlic  AHirHKi* 
other  liic  principal  cause.  •''*"'  "'"^ 

y.  Si>c.  What  do  you  mean?  .nv^ 

S/r.  The  arts  which  do  not  manufacture  the  actual  thing,  cvopenUvi 
but  which  furnish  the  necessary  tools  for  the  manufaclurf.',  "Jj"'.'" 
without  which  the  several  arts  could  not  fulfil  their  appoinled   («„«!  „« 
work,  are  co-operative;    but  those  which  make  the   things  'l)^'". 
themselves  are  causal. 

K  Stv.  A  very  reasonable  distinction. 

Str.  Thus  the  arts  which  make  spindles,  combs,  and  other  1 

instruments  of  the  production  of  clothes,  may  be  called  co-  I 

operative,  and  those  which  treat  and  fabricate  the  things  | 

themselves,  causal. 

Y.  &V.  Very  true, 
a        Str.  The  arts  of  washing  and  mending,  and  the  other  pre-    tn  lUr  kk  uf 
paralory  arts  which  belong  to  the  causal  class,  and  form  a   *"'^i"«  >" 
division  of  the  great  art  of  adornment,  may  be  all  comprc-   ing,  mmdini, 
hended  under  what  we  call  the  fuller's  an.  ^n ■'"««'"''" 

y.  StK.  Very  good.  boirin«  m  tlia 

Sfr.  Carding  and  spinning  threads  and  all  the  parts  of  the  """'    *"' 
process  which  are  concerned  with  ihe  actual  mnnufaclurc  of 
a  woollen  garment  form  a  single  art,  which  is  one  of  those 
imiversally  acknowledged, —  the  art  of  working  in  wool. 

K  Soe,  To  be  sure. 

Sfr.  Of  working  in  wool,  again,  there  arc  two  divisioni,  tHwonv 
and  both  these  are  parts  of  two  arts  at  once.  ■mUat 

Y.  Soc.  How  is  that?  am wiiau. 

Str.  Carding  and  one  half  of  the  use  of  Ihe  comb,  and  the  ^1^^^ 
other  processes  of  wool-working  which  sep.trale  the  com-  nadailia 
posite,  may  be  classed  together  as  belonging  both  to  the  art 
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of  wool-working,  and  also  to  one  of  the  two  great  arts  which 
are  of  universal  application  —  the  art  of  composition  and  the 
art  of  division. 

K  Soc,  Yes. 

Str,  To  the  latter  belong  carding  and  the  other  processes 
of  which  I  was  just  now  speaking ;  the  art  of  discernment  or 
division  in  wool  and  yarn,  which  is  effected  in  one  maancr 
with  the  comb  and  in  another  with  the  hands,  is  variously 
described  under  all  the  names  which  I  just  now  mentioned. 

K  Sac,  Very  true. 

Str.  Again,  let  us  take  some  process  of  wool-working  whid 
is  also  a  portion  of  the  art  of  composition,  and,  dismissing  the 
elements  of  division  which  we  found  there  ',  make  two  halves, 
one  on  the  principle  of  composition,  and  the  other  on  the 
principle  of  division. 

K  Soc,  Let  that  be  done. 

Str,  And  once  more,  Socrates,  we  must  divide  the  part 
which  belongs  at  once  both  to  wool-working  and  composition, 
if  we  are  ever  to  discover  satisfactorily  the  aforesaid  art  of 
weaving. 

K  Soc.  We  must. 

Str.  Yes,  certainly,  and  let  us  call  one  part  of  the  art  the 
art  of  twisting  threads,  the  other  the  art  of  combining  them. 

Y.  Sh\  Do  I  understand  you,  in  speaking  of  twisting,  to 
be  referring  to  manufacture  of  the  warp? 

Str.  Yes,  and  of  the  woof  too ;  how,  if  not  by  twisting,  is 
the  woof  made? 

Y.  Soc.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Sir.  Then  sui)pose  that  you  define  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
for  I  think  that  the  definition  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

Y.  Soc.   How  shall  I  define  them? 

Str.  As  thus :  A  piece  of  carded  wool  which  is  drawn  out 
lengthwise  and  breadthwise  is  said  to  be  pulled  out. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  And  the  wool  thus  prepared,  when  twisted  by  the 
spindle,  and  made  into  a  firm  thread,  is  called  the  warp,  and 
the  art  which  regulates  these  operations  the  art  of  spinning 
the  warp. 


'  Reading  OGa  61  rf/g  dtaKpiriK^^  fjv  avrdOif  fiedujfirv  ^vfinavra. 
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I  y.  Soc.  True.  smiamui 

\  S/r.  And  the  threads  which  are  more  loosely  spun,  having  stii«»<;i.i., 
I  stiffness  proportioned  to  the  inlerlexlure  of  the  waip  and    "T" 
I  to    the    degree    of    force    used    in  dressing    the  cloth, —  the 
la  threads  which  are  thus  spun  are  called  the  woof,  and  the 
J'^t  which  is  set  over  them  may  be  called  the  art  of  spinning 
^Hhe  woof. 
^M  y.  Sx.  Very  true. 

^^K  Sfr.  And,  now,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  w«.iiijt » 
^H^  the  part  of  wea\ing  which  we  have  undertaken  to  rtcfint.  I^'h^n"" 
^^Bpr  when  that  part  of  the  art  of  composition  which  is  c<unpDuii«n 
^Hnploycd  in  the  working  of  wool  forms  a  web  by  the  regular  *„ji,h»ib« 
^Tniertcxture  of  warp  and  woof,  the  entire  woven  substance  is  imni""!!" 
called  by  us  a  woollen  garment,  and  the  art  which  presides  i|„d^i^. 
over  this  is  the  art  of  weaving. 
H        K  Smt.  Very  true. 

^b     S/r.  But  why  did  we  not  say  at  once  that  weaving  is  the   Bmcouidw 

^krt  of  entwining  warp  and  woof,  instead  of  making  a  long   ^^'"n^ 

"  and  useless  circuit?  nimaitiKT— 

y.  SiK.  1  thought.  Stranger,  that  there  was  nothing  useless  ^^1','^''™ 

in  what  was  said.  mat-mtna 

Sfr.  Very  likely,  but  you  may  not  always  think  so,  my  ^BiJtaid.h 
sweet  friend ;  and  in  case  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  should   "h*  •<"«•<' 
hereafter  arise  in  your  mind,  as  it  very  well  may,  let  me  lay  j^j^^ 
down  a  principle  which  will  apply  to  argimients  in  general. 
y.  Soc.   Proceed. 

Sfr.  Let   us   begin    by  considering    the    whole  nature   of 
excess  and  defect,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  rational  groimd 
on  which  we  may  praise  or  blame  too  much  length  or  too 
much  shortness  in  discussions  of  this  kind. 
y.  Sai:  Let  us  do  so. 

S/r.  The  points  on  which  I  think  that  we  ought  to  dwell 
are  the  following: — 
K  Sac.  What? 

S/r.  Length  and  shortness,  exc«ss  and  defect ;  with  all  of 
these  the  art  of  measurement  is  conversant. 
y.  Sx.  Yes. 

S/r.  And  the  art  of  measurement  has  to  be  divided  into  two  Tiim*™ 
parts,  with  a  dew  to  our  present  purpose.  iit*eiw«I' 

y.  Spc.  Uliere  would  you  make  the  divistonP 
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Sir,  As  thus :  I  would  make  two  parts,  one  having  regard 
to  the  relativity  of  greatness  and  smallness  to  each  other; 
and  there  is  another,  without  which  the  existence  of  produc- 
tion would  be  impossible. 

K  Soc,  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir,  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  only  natural  for  the  greater 
to  be  called  greater  with  reference  to  the  less  alone,  and  the 
less  less  with  reference  to  the  greater  alone? 

K  Soc,  Yes. 

Str,  Well,  but  is  there  not  also  something  exceeding  and 
exceeded  by  the  principle  of  the  mean,  both  in  speech  and 
action,  and  is  not  this  a  reality,  and  the  chief  mark  of  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  men? 

K  Soc,  Plainly. 

Sir,  Then  we  must  suppose  that  the  great  and  small  exist 
and  are  discerned  in  both  these  ways,  and  not,  as  we  were 
saying  before,  only  relatively  to  one  another,  but  there  must 
also  be  another  comparison  of  them  with  the  mean  or  ideal 
standard ;  would  you  like  to  hear  the  reason  why? 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str,  If  we  assume  the  greater  to  exist  only  in  relation  to  2S 
the  less,  there  will  never  be  any  comparison  of  either  with  ' 
the  mean. 

K  Soc,  True. 

Str,  And  would  not  this  doctrine  be  the  ruin-  of  all  the  arts 
and  their  creations ;  would  not  the  art  of  the  Statesman  and 
the  aforesaid  art  of  weaving  disappear?  For  all  these  arts 
are  on  the  watch  against  excess  and  defect,  not  as  unrealities, 
but  as  real  evils,  which  occasion  a  difficulty  in  action ;  and 
the  excellence  or  beauty  of  every  work  of  art  is  due  to  this 
observance  of  measure. 

Y.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Sir.  But  if  the  science  of  the  Statesman  disappears,  the 
search  for  the  royal  science  will  be  impossible. 

K  Soc.  Very  true. 

Str.  Well,  then,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Sophist  we  extorted 
the  inference  that  not-being  had  an  existence,  because  here 
was  the  point  at  which  the  argument  eluded  our  grasp,  so  in 
this  we  must  endeavour  to  show  that  the  greater  and  less  are 
not  only  to  be  measured  with  on^  another,  but  also  have  to 
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vith   the    produclton   of    ihe   mean ;    for   if   this   is  not  smufmati 

•    admitted,  neither  a.  statesman  nor  any  other  man  of  action  STRANiiiK. 

can  be  an  undisputed  master  of  his  science.  v.H-iir. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes,  we  must  certainly  do  again  what  we  did  then.  .^_^ 

Sir.  But  this,  Socrates,  is  a  greater  work  than  the  other,  niaiiveiaa 

of  which  we  only  too  well  remember  the  length.     I   think,  "™"' " 

however,  that  we  may  fairly  assume  something  of  this  sort : —  mch  other. 

y.  S(K.  whati> 

Str.  That  we  shall  some  day  require  this  notion  of  a  mean    AtpreMin 
with  a  view  to  the  demonstration  of  absolute  truth ;  mean-    **^*'  ^"^^ 
while,  the  argument  that  the  very  existence  of  the  arts  must'  lukiiin 
be  heiil  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of  measuring  more  or  ^jl|^^^ 
less,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  witli  a  view  to  the  of>iiciiru 
attainment  of  the  mean,  seems  to  afford  a  grand  support  and  I^^J'^l^-^,. 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  doctrine  wliich  we  are  maintaining;    "ti  mean 
for  if  there  are  arts,  there  is  a  standard  of  measure,  and  if  "" 
there  is  a  standard  of  measure,  there  are  arts :  but  if  either 
is  wanting,  there  is  neither. 

y.  Sff.  True ;  and  what  is  the  next  step? 

Str.  The  next  step  clearly  is  to  divide  the  an  of  measure- 
ment into  two  parts,  as  we  have  said  already,  and  to  place  in 
the  one  part  all  the  arts  which  measure  number,  length, 
depth,  breadth,  swiftness '  witli  their  opposites ;  and  to  have 
another  part  in  which  they  are  measured  with  the  mean,  and 
the  fit,  and  the  opportune,  and  the  due,  and  with  all  those 
words,  in  short,  which  denote  a  mean  or  standard  removed 
from  the  extremes. 

K  Siv.  Here  are  two  vast  divisions,  embracing  two  veiy 
different  spheres. 
i        S/r.  There  are  many  accomplished  men,  Socrates,  who  say,  Theanof 
believing  themselves  to  speak  wisely,  that  the  art  of  measure-    l"™"""'™' 
ment  is  universal,  and  has  to  do  with  all  things.     And  this  many  i»  be 
means  what  we  are  now  saying ;  for  all  things  which  come  |J|^|J|'7^" 
within  the  province  of  art -do  certainly  in  sume  sense  partake  Jimnumoi 
of  measure,     But  these  persons,  because  they  are  not  acciis-   |J^(„I|fJ„ 
tomed  to  distinguish  classes  according  to  real  forms,  jumble   ii.ciwi.Ji- 
together  two  widely  different  things,  relation  to  one  another,   *'"""'  ° 
and  to  a  standard,  imder  the  idea  that  they  are  tlie  same,  and 
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'Ideas  must  be  given  thrnvgk  siymcthing' 

also  fall  into  the  converse  error  of  dividing  other  Ihingx  dm 
according  to  their  real  parts.  Whereas  the  right  way  h^'i 
a  man  has  first  seen  the  unity  of  things,  lo  go  on  with  Uk 
enquiry  and  not  desist  until  he  has  found  all  Ibe  diSerenca 
contained  in  it  which  form  distinct  classes ;  nor  again  should 
he  be  able  to  rest  conicntcd  with  the  manifuld  diveniiui 
which  arc  seen  in  a  multitude  of  things  until  he  has  compre- 
hended all  of  them  that  have  any  affinity  within  the  bouiiJi 
of  one  flimilarity  and  embraced  them  within  llie  reality  of  a 
Hingle  kind.  But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  head,  ami 
also  of  excess  and  defect ;  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  tlut 
two  divi^iions  of  the  art  of  measurement  have  been  discovrreJ 
which  arc  concerned  with  them,  and  nut  forget  what  they 
arc. 

K  Soc.  We  will  n«t  forget. 

Str.  And  now  that  this  discussion  is  completed,  let  m  i;o 
on  to  consider  anotlier  question,  which  conccm&  not  this 
argument  only  but  the  conduct  of  such  arguments  in 
general. 

Y.  So€.  Whnt  is  this  new  question? 

Str.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  cngngcd  in  learning 
his  letters :  when  he  is  asked  what  letters  make  U[i  a  wonl, 
should  wc  say  that  the  question  is  intended  to  improve  hi* 
grammatical  knowledge  of  that  particular  word,  or  of  all 
words? 

K  Soc.  Clearly,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  better  know- 
ledge of  all  words. 

Str.  And  is  our  enquiry  about  the  Statesman  intendeil 
only  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  politics,  or  our  power  of 
reasoning  generally? 

Y.  So(.  Clearly,  as  in  the  fonner  esample,  the  purpose 
general. 

Str.  Still  less  would  any  rational  man  seek  to  analyse 
notion  of  weaving  for  its  own  sake.  But  people 
forget  that  some  things  have  sensible  "images,  which 
'  readily  known,  and  can  be  easily  pointed  out  when  any  rinr 
,  desires  to  answer  an  enquirer  without  any  trouble  or  argu- 
ment ;  whereas  the  greatest  and  highest  truths  have  no  ^ 
outward  image  of  themselves  visible  to  man.  which  he 
wishes  to  satisfy  ihc  soul  of  the  enquirer  can  adapt  to 
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e  of  sense ',  and  therefore  we  ought  to  train  ourselves  to  siauim 
jire  and  accept  a  rational  account  of  ihem ;   for  immaterial  st»a»g 
mgs,  which  are  the  noblest  and  greatest,  are  shown  only  in  ^^^ 
lought  and  idea,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  all  that  we  are 
V  saying  is  said  for  the  sake  of  ihem.     Moreover,  there 
I  always  less  difficulty  in  fixing  the  mind  on  small  matters 

n  great. 
[  Y.  So(.  Very  good. 

[  Str.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  bearing  of  all  this. 
J  Y.  Soc.  What  is  it? 

I  Sir.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  any  impression  of  tediousness 
^ich  we  may  have  experienced  in  the  discussion  about 
iving,  and  llic  reveisal  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  discus- 
1  C'lnceming  the  Siiphist  and  the  being  of  not-being.  I 
)w  that  they  were  felt  to  be  too  long,  and  I  reproached 
lyself  with  this,  fearing  that  they  might  be  not  only  tedious 
JHt  irrelevant ;  and  all  that  I  ha^-e  now  said  is  only  designed 
I  prevent  the  recuirence  of  any  such  disagreeables  for  ihe 

Y.  Soe.  Very  good.     Will  you  proceed? 

[  Sir.  Then  I  would  like  to  f>hsen'e  that  you  and  I,  remem-  Thciinndim! 

ring  what  has  been  said,  should  praise  or  blame  the  length  ''*  "Jli'j  j^, 

r  shortness  of  discussions,  not  by  comparing  ihem  with  one  thoiiid  be  ae- 

fcother,  but  wilh  what  is  fitting,  having  regard  to  the  part  of  I^,'^'^,IJ„, 

Measurement,  which,  as  we  said,  was  to  be  borne  in  mind.  bui  nai  whai 

K  5«.  Very  Irue.  'Jl'^Z,.. 

Sir.  And  yet,  not  everything  is  to  be  judged  even  with  a  fanhochiri 

view  to  what  is  fitting ;  tor  we  should  only  want  such  a  length  "'"   Jl^'y' 

as  is  suited  to  give  pleasure,  if  at  all,  as  a  secondary  matter ;  iw.  nni  10 

and  reason  tells  us,  that  we  should  be  contented  lo  make  the  f|J",^™^ 

ease  or  rapidily  of  an  enquiry,  not  our  first,  but  our  second  iiiemcdiod 

object ;  the  first  and  highest  of  all  being  to  assert  the  great  ^cgun)i„_ 

method  of  division  according  to  species — whether  the  dis-  luipedo. 
course  be  shorter  or  longer  is  not  lo  the  point.  No  offence 
should  be  taken  at  length,  but  the  longer  and  shorter  are  to 
be  employed  indifferently,  according  as  either  of  ihem  is 
better  calculated  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  the  auditors.  Reason 
would  also  say  to  him  who  censures  the  length  of  discourses 
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The  arts  which  ^  must  be  carved,^ 


Statesman, 

Stranger, 
Young 
scxtratbs. 

Would  our 
discourse,  if 
shorter,  have 
made  the 
listeners  better 
dialecticians  ? 

Let  us  now 
apply  our 
example  of 
weaving  to  the 
Statesman. 


From  king- 
ship the  other 
arts  of  tending 
herds  have 
been  sepa- 
rated: certain 
causal  and 
co-operative 
arts  remain. 
These  cannot 
be  bisected, 
and  must 
therefore  be 
neatly  carved. 


Thus  wc  set 
aside  ihc  .arts 
whi«:h  provide 
(i)  instru- 
ments.— 
imdcr  this 
head  wc 
mi>^ht  place 
atiyiliini^  : 


on  such  occasions  and  cannot  away  with  their  circumlocutioQ, 
that  he  should  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  done  whfa 
them,  when  he  can  only  complain  that  they  are  tedious,  bat 
he  should  prove  that  if  they  had  been  shorter  they  would 
have  made  those  who  took  part  in  them  better  dialecticiais, 
and  more  capable  of  expressing  the  truth  of  things ;  about 
any  other  praise  and  blame,  he  need  not  trouble  himself — he 
should  pretend  not  to  hear  them.  But  we  have  had  enough 
of  this,  as  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking.  Let 
us  return  to  our  Statesman,  and  apply  to  his  case  the  afore- 
said example  of  weaving. 

K  Soc,  Very  good ; — let  us  do  as  you  say. 

Str,  The  art  of  the  king  has  been  separated  from  the 
similar  arts  of  shepherds,  and,  indeed,  from  all  those  whidi 
have  to  do  with  herds  at  all.  There  still  remain,  however,  of 
the  causal  and  co-operative  arts  those  which  are  immediately 
concerned  with  States,  and  which  must  first  be  distinguished 
from  one  another. 

Y,  Soc,  Very  good. 

Str.  You  know  that  these  arts  cannot  easily  be  divided  into 
two  halves ;  the  reason  will  be  very  evident  as  we  proceed. 

K  Soc,  Then  we  had  better  do  so. 

Str.  We  must  carve  them  like  a  victim  into  members  or 
limbs,  since  we  cannot  bisect  them  ^  For  we  certainly  should 
divide  everything  into  as  few  parts  as  possible. 

y.  S>c.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 

S/r.  What  we  did  in  the  example  of  weaving  —  all  those 
arts  which  furnished  the  tools  were  regarded  by  us  as  co- 
operative. 

V.  Soc.  Yes. 

Str.  So  now,  and  with  still  more  reason,  all  arts  which 
make  any  implement  in  a  State,  whether  great  or  small, 
may  be  regarded  by  us  as  co-operative,  for  without  them 
neither  State  nor  Statesmanship  would  be  possible ;  and  yet 
we  are  not  inclined  to  say  that  any  of  them  is  a  product  of 
the  kingly  art. 

V.  Sfc.   No,  indeed. 

Str.  The  task  of  separating  this  class  from  others  is  not  an 
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;   for  there  is  plausibility  in  saying  that  anything  ^ 
\  the  world  is  the  instrument  of  doing  something.     But  s 
another   class   of   possessions  in  a  city,  of  which   " 
lave  a  woni  to  say. 
J  Y.  Sm.  What  class  do  you  mean  ? 

■  •S/r.  A  class  which  may  be  described  as  not  having  this  {-. 
wer';   that  is  to  say,  not  like  an  instrument,  framed  for 

"  m,  but  designed  for  the  preservation  of  that  which 

■  produced. 

1  y.  Suit.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

\  Sfr.  To  the  class  of  vessels,  as  they  arc  comprehensively 

,  which  are  constructtd  for  (he  preservation  of  things 

ind  dry,  of  things  prepared  in  the  fire  or  out  of  the 

;  this  is  a  very  large  class,  and  has,  if  I  am  not  mLs- 

;n,  literally  nothing  to  do   with  the  royal  art  of  which 

are  in  search. 

y.  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

Sfr.  There  is  also  a  third  class  of  possessions  to  be  noted,  { 
different  from  these  and  very  extensive,  moving  or  resting  " 
on  land  or  water,  honourable  and  also  dishonourable.     The 
whole  of  this  class  has  one  name,  because  it  is  intended  to  be 
sat  upon,  being  always  a  seat  for  something. 

y.  &f.  What  is  it? 

S/r.  A  vehicle,  which  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  the 
Statesman,  but  of  the  carpenter,  potter,  and  coppersmith. 

Y.  Sac.  1  understand. 

Str.  And  is  there  not  a  fourth  class  which  is  again  different,  ( 
and  in  which  most  of  the  things  formerly  mentioned  are  con- 
tained,—  every  kind  of  dress,  most  sorts  of  arms,  walls  and 
enclosures,  whether  of  earth  or  atone,  and  ten  thousand  other 
things?  all  of  which  being  made  for  the  sake  of  defence,  may 
be  truly  called  defences,  and  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  builder  or  of  the  weaver,  rather 
ihan  of  the  Statesman. 

y.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  Shall  we  add  a  fifth  class,  of  ornamentation  and  draw-    ( 
ing,  and  of  the  imitations  produced  by  drawing  and  music, 


'  Or,  taking  Ihc  worJs  in  a  different  c 
power —  I  say  another  class,  tietause  not 
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The  seven  classes  of  property. 


statesman. 

Stranger, 
Young 
socratbs. 


(6)  mate- 
rials (metal, 
wood,  &c.) : 


(7)  food. 


These  seven 
classes  incliulc 
almost  all 
IKJssessions, 
except  tame 
animals ; 


which  are  designed  for  amusement  only,  and  may  be  fairly 
comprehended  under  one  name? 

K  Soc.  What  is  it? 

Sir,  Plaything  is  the  name. 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str,  That  one  name  may  be  fitly  predicated  of  all  of  them, 
for  none  of  these  things  have  a  serious  purpose  —  amusement 
is  their  sole  aim. 

K  Soc,  That  again  I  understand. 

Sfr.  Then  there  is  a  class  which  provides  materials  for  all 
these,  out  of  which  and  in  which  the  arts  already  mentioned 
fabricate  their  works; — this  manifold  class,  I  say,  which  is 
the  creation  and  offspring  of  many  other  arts,  may  I  not  rank 
sixth  ? 

Y.  Soc,  What  do  you  mean? 

Sir,  I  am  referring  to  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  all 
that  wood-cutting  and  shearing  of  every  sort  provides  for  the 
art  of  carpentry  and  plaiting;  and  there  is  the  process  of 
barking  and  stripping  the  cuticle  of  plants,  and  the  currier's 
art,  which  strips  off  the  skins  of  animals,  and  other  similar 
arts  which  manufacture  corks  and  papyri  and  cords,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  manufacture  of  composite  species  out  of  simple 
kinds  —  the  whole  class  may  be  termed  the  primitive  and 
simple  possession  of  man,  and  with  this  the  kingly  science  has 
no  concern  at  all. 

V.  S(>i.  True. 

Str.  The  provision  of  food  and  of  all  other  things  which 
mingle  their  particles  with  the  particles  of  the  human  body, 
and  minister  to  the  body,  will  form  a  seventh  class,  which  28 
may  he  called  by  the  general  term  of  nourishment,  unless 
you  have  any  better  name  to  offer.  This,  however,  apper- 
tains rather  to  the  husbandman,  huntsman,  trainer,  doctor, 
cook,  and  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Statesman's  art. 

Y.  Soc.  Certainly  not. 

Sfr.  These  seven  classes  include  nearly  every  description 
of  property,  with  the  exception  of  tame  animals.  Con- 
sider;—  there  was  the  original  material,  which  ought  to  have 
been  placed  first ;  next  come  instruments,  vessels,  vehicles, 
defences,  playthings,  nourishment ;  small  things,  which  may 
be  included  under  one  of  these  —  as  for  example,  coins,  seals 


M'/ieir  are  the  rivals  of  the  king? 

stamps,   are  omitted,   (or   they   have  not  in    them   the   ■ 
racter  of  any  larger  kind  which  includes  them ;  but  gome   : 
E  them  may,  with  a  hide  forcing,  be  placed  among  oma- 
ts,  and  others  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  class 
implements.     Tlie  art  of  herding,  which  has  been  already  . 
rided  into  parts,  will  include  all  property  in  lame  animals,   J 
tcept  slaves.  i 

Y.  Six.  Very  true.  ' 

.  The  class  of  slaves  and  ministers  only  remains,  and   ' 
K  suspect  that  in  this  the  real  aspirants  for  the  throne,  who  ' 
:  the  rivals  of  the  king  in  the  formation  of  the  poh'lical   ■ 
,  will  be  discovered ;  just  as  spinners,  carders,  and  the  , 
let  of  them,  were  the  rivals  of  the  weaver.     A!!  the  others,   ■ 
Hio  were  termed  co-operators,  have  been  got  rid  of  among 
;  occupations  already  mentioned,  and  separated  from  the 
»yal  and  political  science. 
y.  Sac.  I  agree. 
Sfr.  Let  us  go  a  little  ne; 
e  certain  of  the  complexio 
y.  Sm.  Let  us  do  so. 
S/r.  We  shall  find  from  c 
the  greatest  servants  arc  in  a  cas 
reverse  of  what  we  anticipated. 
y.  &v.  Who  are  they? 

Sfr.  Those  who  have  been  purchased,  and  have 

possessions ;   these  are  unmistakably  slaves,  and  c 

not  claim  royal  science. 

y.  Soe.  Certainly  not. 

Sfr.  Again,  freemen  who  of  their  own  accord  become  the  ' 
servants  of  the  other  classes  in  a  Stale,  and  who  exchange 
and  equalise  the  products  uf  husbandry  and  the  other  arts, 
some  sitting  in  the  market-place,  others  going  from  city  to 
city  by  land  or  sea,  and  giving  money  in  exchange  for  money 
3  or  for  other  productions — the  money-changer,  the  merchant, 
the  ship-owner,  the  retailer,  will  not  put  in  any  claim  to 
statecraft  or  politics? 

y.  Siic.   No  ;   unles.s,  indeed,  to  the  poh'tics  of  commerce. 
S/r.   But  surely  men  whom  we  see  acting  as  hirelings  and   ■ 
serfs,  and  loo  happy  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything,  will  not 
profess  to  share  in  royal  science? 


.rer,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
n  of  this  remaining  class. 


-  present  point  of  view  that    i 
^e  and  condition  which  is  the  ' 


3  become 
:ertainly  do 
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Priestly  pride  and  ambition. 


statesman. 

Strangrr, 
Young 
Socrates. 

nor  Ktate 
officials : 


nor  diviners ; 


nor  pnestv 


lint  \\QXf.  wc 
are  );cttin>; 
on  the  ri^-ht 
track  :  f<ir 
both  priest 
ami  diviner 
arc  aniliititnis. 


K  Soc,  Certainly  not. 

Str.  But  what  would  you  say  of  some  other  serviceabk 
officials  ? 

Y,  Soc,  Who  are  they,  and  what  services  do  they  perform? 

Str.  There  are  heralds,  and  scribes  perfected  by  practice, 
and  divers  others  who  have  great  skill  in  various  sorts  of 
business  connected  with  the  government  of  states — what 
shall  we  call  them? 

K  Soc,  They  are  the  officials,  and  servants  of  the  rulers, 
as  you  just  now  called  them,  but  not  themselves  rulers. 

Str,  There  may  be  something  strange  in  any  servant  pre- 
tending to  be  a  ruler,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
have  been  dreaming  when  I  imagined  that  the  principal 
claimants  to  political  science  would  be  found  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

K  Soc,  Very  true. 

Str,  Well,  let  us  draw  nearer,  and  try  the  claims  of  some 
who  have  not  yet  been  tested:  in  the  first  place,  there  arc 
diviners,  who  have  a  portion  of  servile  or  ministerial  science, 
and  are  thought  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  to  men. 

K  Soc,  True. 

Str,  There  is  dlso  the  priestly  class,  who,  as  the  law  de- 
clares, know  how  to  give  the  gods  gifts  from  men  in  the  form 
of  sacrifices  which  are  acceptable  to  them,  and  to  ask  on  our 
behalf  blessings  in  return  from  them.  Now  both  these  are 
branches  of  the  servile  or  ministerial  art. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes,  clearly. 

S/r.  And  here  I  think  that  we  seem  to  be  getting  on  the 
right  track ;  for  the  priest  and  the  diviner  are  swollen  with 
pride  and  prerogative,  and  they  create  an  awful  impression  of 
themselves  by  the  magnitude  of  their  enterprises ;  in  Eg}'pt, 
the  king  himself  is  not  allowed  to  reign,  unless  he  have 
priestly  powers,  and  if  he  should  be  of  another  class  and  has 
thrust  himself  in,  he  must  get  enrolled  in  the  priestho<xi. 
In  many  parts  of  Hellas,  the  duty  of  offering  the  most  solemn 
propitiatory  sacrifices  is  assigned  to  the  highest  magistracies, 
and  here,  at  Athens,  the  most  solemn  and  national  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices  are  supposed  to  be  celebrated  by  him  who 
has  been  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  King  Archon. 

Y.  Soc.   Precisely. 
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Str,  But  who  are  these  other  kings  and  priests  elected  by  statesman. 

lot  who  now  come  into  view  followed  by  their  retainers  and  Strangkr, 

a  vast  throng,  as  the  former  class  disappears  and  the  scene  ^^JJ!? 

changes?  .  . 

"  At  last  the 

K  Soc.  Whom  can  you  mean?  false poU- 

Str.  They  are  a  strange  crew.  ^^^^^  ^\ 

^  ^  greatest  of 

K  Soc.    Why  strange?  Sophists  and 

Sir.  A  minute  ago  I  thought  that  they  were  animals  of  ^*^*^'  *p- 

*=*  *^  ^  pears  m  view, 

every  tribe;  for  many  of  them  are  like  lions  and  centaurs,  surrounded  by 
and  many  more  like  satyrs  and  such  weak  and  shifty  crea-  I!^"^^^^° 
tures ; —  Protean  shapes  quickly  changing  into  one  another's  »hapes. 
forms  and  natures;  and  now,  Socrates,  I  begin  to  see  who 
they  are. 

K  Soc,  Who  are  they?  You  seem  to  be  gazing  on  some 
strange  vision. 

Sfr.  Yes ;  every  one  looks  strange  when  you  do  not  know 
him;  and  just  now  I  myself  fell  into  this  mistake  —  at  first 
sight,  coming  suddenly  upon  him,  I  did  not  recognize  the 
politician  and  his  troop. 

K  Soc.  Who  is  he? 

Sfr.  The   chief  of    Sophists  and  most   accomplished   of  He  must  be 
wizards,  who  must  at  any  cost  be  separated  from  the  true  ^mlhclcinir 
king  or  Statesman,  if  we  are  ever  to  see  daylight  in  the  at  any  cost 
present  enquiry. 

K  Soc.  That  is  a  hope  not  lightly  to  be  renounced. 

Sir.  Never,  if  I  can  help  it ;  and,  first,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question. 

y.  Soc.  What? 

S/r.  Is  not  monarchy  a  recognized  form  of  government?       There  are 

V    Soc     Yes  three  chief 

X.  »^C.     ICb.  forms  of  gov- 

Str.  And,  after  monarchy,  next  in  order  comes  the  govern-  emmcm; 
ment  of  the  few?  "tv^Zili 

V.   Soc,    Of  course.  the  few,  and 

Sfr.  Is  not  the  third  form  of  government  the  rule  of  the  th^^^d 
multitude,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  democracy?  into  five  by 

-,    ^         ^  .    ,  the  division  of 

v.  Soc,    Certainly.  monarchy  into 

Sir,  And  do  not  these  three  expand  in  a  manner  into  five,  royalty  and 
producing  out  of  themselves  two  other  names? 
V.  Soc.  What  are  they? 
•S/r.  There    is    a  criterion  of  voluntary  and   involuntary. 


Yot'Ni; 
Socrates. 
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stausman.      poveTty  and  riches,  law  and  the  absence  of  law,  which  min 
Stranger,      now-a-days   apply  to  them;    the  two    first    they   subdi\*i(k 

accordingly,  and  ascribe  to  monarchy   two    forms  and  two 

corresponding  names,  royalty  and  tyranny. 

tyranny,  and  ir    o         T7  ^ 

of  the  govern-        K  !Soc,  Very  true. 

mentofihe  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ffovemment  of  the  few  they  distingiiish  by 

few  into  an»-  .   *=*  j  ^  i 

tocracy  and      the  names  of  anstocracy  and  oligarchy. 
oUgarchy.  y,  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str.  Democracy  alone,  whether  rigidly  observing  the  laws  j 
or  not,  and  whether  the  multitude  rule  over  the  men  of  pro- 
perty with  their  consent  or  against  their  consent,  always  b 
ordinary  language  has  the  same  name. 
K  Soc,  True. 
But  these  Str,  But  do  you  suppose  that  any  form  of  government 

forms  of  gov-    ^j^j^j^  jg  defined  by  these  characteristics  of  the  one,  the  few, 

emment  arc  ^  '  ' 

based  on  fiUse   or  the  many,  of  poverty  or  wealth,  of  voluntary  or  compulsory 
pnnapies.        submissiou,  of  writtcu  law  or  the  absence  of  law,  can  be  a 
right  one? 

K  Soc,  Why  not? 

Str,  Reflect ;  and  follow  me. 

Y.  Soc,  In  what  direction? 

Str.  Shall  we  abide  by  what  we  said  at  first,  or  shall  we 
retract  our  words? 

K  Soc.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Sfr.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  said  that  royal  power  was  a 
science? 

Y.  Soi,  Yes. 

Str.  And  a  science  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  was  selected 
out  of  the  rest  as  having  a  character  which  is  at  once  judicial 
and  authoritative? 

Y.  Sk.  Yes. 

Str,  And  there  was  one  kind  of  authority  over  lifeless 
things  and  another  over  living  animals ;  and  so  we  pro- 
ceeded in  the  division  step  by  step  up  to  this  point,  not 
losing  the  idea  of  science,  but  unable  as  yet  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  particular  science? 

K  Soc.  True. 
Thccharac-  Str.   Hence  we  are  led  to  observe  that  the  distinguishing 

principle  of  the  State  cannot  be  the  few  or  many,  the  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  poverty  or  riches;   but  some  notion  of 


icristic  of  a 
true  govern 


The  seietiff  of  poUl'us  is  possesstii  hy  a  few  only.  4 

snce  must  cnier  into  it,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with  s/..*.««i 
Bt  has  preceded.  smAKnu 

y.  Stv.  And  we  must  be  consistent-  ^  s^, 

Sfr.  Well,  then,  in  which  of  these  various  fonns  ol  States 
y  the  science  of  government,  which  is  among  the  greatest  ihniiho 
all  sciences  and  most  difficult  to  acquire,  be  supposed  to  '^"■"' 
ide?    That  wf  must  discover,  and  then  we  sliall  see  who  in«nii.nu.i 
the  false  politicians  who  pretend  to  be  politicians  but  are  ^^^" 
t,  although  they  persuade  many,  and  shall  separate  them 
m  the  wise  king. 
Y.  Soc.  That,  as  the  argument  has  already  intimated,  will 

itr.  Do  you  think  that  the  multitude  in  a  State  can  attain 
lical  science? 
Y.  Soc.  Impossible. 
Str.  But,  perhaps,  in  a  city  of  a  thousand  men,  there  would 

hundred,  or  say  fifty,  who  could? 
y.  Soc.  In  that  case  political  science  would  certainly  be 
:  easiest  of  all  sciences ;  there  could  not  be  found  in  a  city 
that  number  as  many  really  first-rale  draught -players,  if 
Iged  by  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  Hellas,  and  there  would 
tainly  not  be  as  many  kings.  For  kings  we  may  truly 
I  those  who  possess  royal  science,  whether  they  rule  or 
:,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  argument '. 

Sir.  Thank  you  for  reminding  me;  and  the  consequence  TlKKiciii 
that  any  true  form  of  government  can  only  be  supposed  to  ^^i'™' 
the  government  of  one,  two,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  few.  only  be 

Y.  Soc.  Certainly.  t't^'tw 

Str.  And  these,  whether  they  rule  with  the  will,  or  against 
!  will,    of   their   subjects,    with    written    laws    or  without 
[tten  laws,  and  whether  they  are  poor  or  rich,  and  whal- 
er be  the  nature  of  their  rule,  must  be  supposed,  according 
our  present  view,  to  rule  on  some  scientific  principle;  just 
the  physician,  whether  he   cures   us  against  our  will  or 
with  oiu-  will,   and  whatever  be    his  mode  of  treatment,— r 
incision,  burning,  or  the    infliction   of  some  other  pain,— 
whether  he  practises  out  of  a  bonk  or  not  out  of  a  book,  and 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  purges  or  reduces 

'  Cp.  lupra,  2S9  A. 
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Ca9i  there  be  good  government  wit /tout  law? 


Statestnan. 

Stranger, 
YorNO 

SUCKATKS. 


So  long  as 
the  gov- 
ernors rule 
scientifically, 
it  mnltcni  not 
whether  they 
rule  with  or 
without  law, 
over  willing 
or  unwilling 
subjects. 


YounR 
S«H  rates 
nltjiH  ts  to 
H<)\rrmiK'rit 
without  laws. 


He  is  an- 
swered that 
the  rule  of  a 
wise  man  is 
belter  than  the 


in  some  other  way,  or  even  fattens  his  patients,  is  a  phy- 
sician  all  the  same,  so  long  as  he  exercises  authority  o?a 
them  according  to  rules  of  art,  if  he  only  does  them  good 
and  heals  and  saves  them.  And  this  we  lay  down  to  be  die 
only  proper  test  of  the  art  of  medicine,  or  of  any  other  ait 
of  command. 

K  Soc,  Quite  true. 

Str,  Then  that  can  be  the  only  true  form  of  government  in 
which  the  governors  are  really  found  to  possess  science,  aod 
are  not  mere  pretenders,  whether  they  rule  according  to  law 
or  without  law,  over  willing  or  unwilling  subjects,  and  aic 
rich  or  poor  themselves  —  none  of  these  things  can  with  any 
propriety  be  included  in  the  notion  of  the  ruler. 

K  Sac.  True, 

Str,  And  whether  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  they 
purge  the  State  by  killing  some,  or  exiling  some;  whether 
they  reduce  the  size  of  the  body  corporate  by  sending  out 
from  the  hive  swarms  of  citizens,  or,  by  introducing  persons 
from  without,  increase  it;  while  they  act  according  to  the 
rules  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  use  their  power  with  a  view 
to  the  general  security  and  improvement,  the  city  over  which 
they  rule,  and  which  has  these  characteristics,  may  be 
described  as  the  only  true  State.  All  other  governments 
are  not  genuine  or  real,  hut  only  imitations  of  this,  and  some 
of  them  are  better  and  some  of  them  are  worse ;  the  better 
are  said  to  be  well  governed,  but  they  are  mere  imitations 
like  the  others. 

Y.  Soc.  I  agree,  Stranger,  in  the  greater  part  of  what  you 
say ;  but  as  to  their  ruling  without  laws  —  the  expression  has 
a  harsh  sound. 

Str.  You  have  been  too  quick  for  me,  Socrates ;    I  was  just  « 
going  to  ask  you  whether  you  objected  to  any  of  my  state- 
ments.    And  now  I  see  that  we  shall  have  to  consider  this 
notion  of  there  being  good  government  without  laws. 

Y,  Soc.   Certainly. 

Str.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  legislation  is  in  a  manner 
the  business  of  a  king,  and  yet  the  best  thing  of  all  is  not 
that  the  law  should  rule,  but  that  a  man  should  rule  sup- 
posing him  to  have  wisdom  and  royal  power.  Do  you  see 
why  this  is? 


The  rough  aiuf  gemra/  charutter  of  Ugislntioi. 
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,  Soc.  Why?  si»u,m». 

S/r.  Because  die  law  does  not  perfcclly  comprehend  what   sriuNcni, 
(  noblest  and  most  just  for  all  and  therefore  cannot  enforce   ^^'^ 

s  best.     The  differences  of  men  and  actions,  and  the 
tadless  irregular  movements  of  human  things,  do  not  admit   Gh  ihc  con- 
any  universal  and  simple  rule.     And  no  art  whatsoever  p'*"'W  "'  . 
]  lay  down  a  rule  which  will  last  for  all  time.  annDtbcnKi 

Y.  Sf€.  Of  course  not.  '■'■  ^p^^"- 

But  the  law  is  always  striving  to  make  one  ; —  like  an  La*  i>  like 
ite  and  ignorant  tyrant,  who  will  not  allow  anything  to  '"^"1"'^°", 
:  done  contrary  to  his  appointment,  or  any  question  to  be  lyram. 

lot  even  in  sudden  changes  of  circumstances,  when 
mething  happens  to  be  better  than  what  he  commanded  for 
me  one, 
'  Soc.  Certainly :   the  law  treats  us  all  precisely  in  the 
ner  which  you  describe. 
I  Sfr.  A  perfectly  simple  principle  can  never  be  applied  to  a 
Vie  of  things  which  is  tlie  reverse  of  simple. 
[  K  Soe.  True. 

.  Then  if  the  law  is  not  the  perfection  of  right,  why  whyihcnue 
:  we  compelled  to  make  laws  at  all?     The  reason  of  this  '""■"°"^' 
s  next  to  be  investigated. 
'  S^c.  Certainly. 

;t   me   ask,   whether  you  have  not   meetings  for  Aiiireiniin- 
inastic  contests  in  your  city,  such  as  there  are  in  other  ^j.^^f^^ 
at   which   men   compete   in   ruiuung,  wrestling,   and  ■n«fr>r«ith 
e  hke?  ^^^ 

\  y.  Soc.  Yes ;  they  are  very  common  among  us.  wnuM  In 

P  Str.  And  what  are  the  rules  which  are  enforced  on  their  bHi^iht" 

i  by  professional   trainers  or  by  others  having  similar  yttacaiWy. 
Bthority?     Can  you  remember? 
y.  Soc.  To  what  do  you  refer? 
tr.  The  training-masters  do  not  issue  minute  rules  for 
Idividuals,  or  give  every  individual  what  is  exactly  suited 
(  his  constitution:   they  think  that  they  ought  to  go  more 
lljghly  to   work,   and   to   prescribe    generally    the    regimen  , 

ilich  will  benefit  the  majority. 
y.  Soi.  Very  true. 

Sir.  And  therefore  they  assign  equal  amounts  of  exercise 
lo  them  all ;   they  send  them  forth  together,  and  let  tliem  rest 
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Illustrations  from  training  attd  front  medicine. 


statesman. 

Stranger, 
Young 
socratks. 

so  too  the 
legislator 
enacts  what 
is  generally 
for  the  best : 
for  he  cannot 
sit  by  each 
man's  side 
through  life 
and  direct 
him. 


A);:<in,  a 
I)hysician, 
who  is  Koiiig 
tt)  a  fiirciKn 
country  will 
If.ivc  direc- 
tions in  wri- 
ting f<»r  his 
paticMits. 

IJut  if  he 
sh«>nld  re- 
turn sooner 
than  he  ex- 
pected and 
find  a  change 
of  treatment 
necessary 
he  will 


together  from  their  running,  wrestling,  or  whatever  the  fon 
of  bodily  exercise  may  be. 

K  Sac,  True. 

Str,  And  now  observe  that  the  legislator  who  has  to  pre- 
side  over  the  herd,  and  to  enforce  justice  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  will  not  be  able,  in  enacting  for  the  general 
good,  to  provide  exactly  what  is  suitable  for  each  particok 
case. 

K  Sac,  He  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Str,  He  will  lay  down  laws  in  a  general  form  for  the 
majority,  roughly  meeting  the  cases  of  individuals;  and 
some  of  them  he  will  deliver  in  writing,  and  others  will  be 
unwritten ;  and  these  last  will  be  traditional  customs  of  the 
country. 

Y.  Soc,  He  will  be  right. 

Str,  Yes,  quite  right ;  for  how  can  he  sit  at  every  man's 
side  all  through  his  life,  prescribing  for  him  the  exact  par- 
ticulars  of  his  duty  ?  Who,  Socrates,  would  be  equal  to  sudi 
a  task?  No  one  who  really  had  the  royal  science,  if  he  bad 
been  able  to  do  this,  would  have  imposed .  upon  himself  the 
restriction  of  a  written  law. 

y,  S<fc.  So  I  should  infer  from  what  has  now  been  said. 

Str,  Or  rather,  my  good  friend,  from  what  is  going  to  be 
said. 

y.  S{>c.   And  what  is  that? 

S/r.  Let  us  put  to  ourselves  the  case  of  a  physician,  or 
trainer,  who  is  about  to  go  into  a  far  country,  and  is  exj^ect- 
ing  to  he  a  long  time  away  from  his  patients  —  thinking  that 
his  instructions  will  not  be  remembered  unless  they  are 
written  down,  he  will  leave  notes  of  them  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils  or  i)atients. 

y.  Soi.  True. 

Str.  But  what  would  you  say,  if  he  came  back  sooner  than 
he  had  intended,  and,  owing  to  an  unexpected  change  of  the 
winds  or  other  celestial  influences,  something  else  happened 
to  be  better  for  them, —  would  he  not  venture  to  suggest  this 
new  remedy,  although  not  contemplated  in  his  former  pre- 
scription? Would  he  persist  in  observing  the  original  law, 
neither  himself  giving  any  new  commandments,  nor  the 
patient  daring  to  do  otherwise   than  was  prescribed,   under 


Methods  of  reform. 

&e  idea  that  this  course  only  was  healthy  and  medicinal,  all  ^/ai^nu 

others   noxious  and   heterodox?     Viewed   in    the    light  of  stb-.ncb 

cience  and   true   art,   would  not   all   such  enactments  be  ^"^ 

terly  ridiculous? 

IK  Soc.  Ulterly.  IHS 

^Str.  And  if  he  who  gave  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  deter-  p'«^"p'' 

bing  what  was  good  or  bad,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  ^'''TJ'B'' 

just  or  unjust,  to  the  trilies  of  men  who  flock  together  in  their  no,  «™i 

several  cities,  and  are  governed  in  accordance  with  theno ;   if,  ■""  ''^'' 

I   say,  the  wise  legislator  were  suddenly  to  come  again,  or  own  law* 

another  like  to  him,  is  he  to  be  prohibited  from  changing  Jl' """? 
them? — would  not   this    prohibition  be  in  reality  quite  as 
diculous  as  the  other? 
y.  Soc.  Certainly. 
Str.   Do  you  know  a  plausible  saying  of  the  common  people 

\  y.  Soc.  I  do  not  recall  what  you  mean  at  the  moment. 

jS'/r.  They  say  that  if  any  one  knows  how  the  ancient  laws   a  ictoim 
by  be  improved,  he  must   first  persuade  his  own  Stale  of  ''""'|^^ 

!  improvement,  and  then  he  may  legislate,  but  nut  other-  him;  bm 

Ik  So(.  And  are  they  not  right?  vioitncc, 

I  Sir.   I    dare  say.     But  supposing  that  he  does  use  some   *'"' "" 
>ntle  violence  for  their  good,  what  is  this  violence  to  be 
illed  ?     Or  rather,  before  you  answer,  let  me  ask  the  same 
Ktion  in  reference  to  our  previous  instances. 
I  y.  Soc.  What  do  you  mean? 
\Slr.  Suppose  that  a  skilful  physician    has    a    patient,    of  Aphyiic 
r  sex  or  age,  whom  he  compels  against  his  will  to   ^"^„ 
I  something  for  his  good  which  is  contrary  to  the  written    (wii™! 
;  what  is  this  compulsion  to  be  called?     Would  you  '^^''^^.^ 
r  dream  of  calling  it  a  violation  of  the  art,  or  a  breach 
i  the  laws  of  heallh?     Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than 
r  the  patient  to  whom  such  violence  is  applied,  to  charge 
!  physician  who  practises  the  violence  with  wanting  skill 
raggravaling  his  disea.se. 
V  Y.  Soc.  Most  true. 
mSfr.  In  the  political  art  error  Ls  not  called  disease,  but  evil, 
B  disgrace,  or  injustice. 
]  K  .Soe.  Quite  true. 
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and  we  should 
not  condemn 
any  one  who 
compels  men 
lo  act  more 
justly. 


In  govern- 
ment, as  in 
seamanship, 
art  is  superior 
to  law. 


The  true  form 
of  govern- 
ment, as  wc 
said,  is  of  few 
or  of  an  uuli- 
vidual :  other 
forms  arc 
imitations 
of  this. 


Some  gentle  violence  may  be  exercised  by  statesmen. 

Sir,  And  when  the  citizen,  contrary  to  law  and  custoaifii 
compelled  to  do  what  is  juster  and  better  and  nobler  than  he 
did  before,  the  last  and  most  absurd  thing  which  he  couU 
say  about  such  violence  is  that  he  has  incurred  disgrace  or 
evil  or  injustice  at  the  hands  of  those  who  compelled  him. 

Y,  Soc,  Very  true. 

Str,  And  shall  we  say  that  the  violence,  if  exercised  by  i 
rich  man,  is  just,  and  if  by  a  poor  man,  unjust?  May  not 
any  man,  rich  or  poor,  with  or  without  laws,  with  the  will  of 
the  citizens  or  against  the  will  of  the  citizens,  do  what  is  fcr 
their  interest?  Is  not  this  the  true  principle  of  govemmart, 
according  to  which  the  wise  and  good  man  will  order  the 
affairs  of  his  subjects?  As  the  pilot,  by  watching  continuaOf 
over  the  interests  of  the  ship  and  of  the  crew, —  not  by 
laying  down  rules,  but  by  making  his  art  a  law, —  preserves 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-sailors,  even  so,  and  in  the  self-same 
way,  may  there  not  be  a  true  form  of  polity  created  by  those 
who  are  able  to  govern  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  who  showi 
strength  of  art  which  is  superior  to  the  law?  Nor  can  wise 
rulers  ever  err  while  they  observing  the  one  great  rule  of 
distributing  justice  to  the  citizens  with  intelligence  and  skUl, 
are  able  to  preserve  them,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  make 
them  better  from  being  worse. 

K  Soc,  N(^  one  can  deny  what  has  been  now  said. 

Str.  Neither,  if  you  consider,  can  any  one  deny  the  other 
statement. 

K  Soc.  What  was  it? 

.SV;-.  We  said  that  no  great  number  of  penions,  whoe\'er 
they  may  be,  can  attain  political  knowledge,  or  order  a  State 
wisely,  but  that  the  true  government  is  to  be  found  in  a 
small  body,  or  in  an  individual,  and  that  other  States  are 
but  imitations  of  this,  as  we  said  a  little  while  ago,  some  for 
the  better  and  some  for  the  worse. 

Y,  Soc.  What  do  you  mean?  I  cannot  have  understood 
your  previous  remark  about  imitations. 

Str.  And  yet  the  mere  suggestion  which  I  hastily  threw 
out  is  highly  important,  even  if  we  leave  the  question  where 
it  is,  and  do  not  seek  by  the  discussion  of  it  to  expose  the 
error  which  prevails  in  this  matter. 

K  Soc,  What  do  you  mean? 
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^B  Str.  The  idea  which  has  to  be  grasped  by  us  is  not  easy  or  stainnuut. 

^Bnitiar:  but  we  may  attempt  to  express  it  thus : — Supposing  stkawh, 

^Be  government  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  to  be  the  only  ^'™^'i,T«». 

^Hue  model,  then  the  others  must  use  the  written  laws  of  this  „. 

^H^  1  ney  copy 

^^in  no  other  way  can  they  he  saved;  they  will  have  to  do  ;Bi.w>ui<t 
^bat  is  now  generally  approved,  although  not  the  best  thing  i|)'"J|!^|""i|]^ 

^K  the  world.  Mmt/anim 

■  K  .W.  What  is  this?  iJilT^T^' 
^^Str.  No  ciiiKcn  should  do  anyihing  contrary  to  the  laws,  iheb«iihinji 
^Bd  any  infringement  of  them  should  l>e  punished  with  death  i^'i^jt^Jf 
^■id  the  most  extreme  penahies;  and  this  is  very  right  and 

^feod  when  regarded  a,s  the  second  best  thing,  if  you  set 
^■dde  tile  lirst,  of  which  1  was  just  now  speaking.  Shall  1 
^Bplain  the  nature  of  what  I  call  the  second  best? 

■  K  Soc.  By  all  means. 

^K  Str.  I  must  again  have  recourse  tn  my  favourite  images;    Tiw>aii 
^■rough   them,  and  them   alone,  can    I    describe  kings  and   """"^i".! 

■^K  Soc.  What  images? 
H   Str.  The  noble  pilot  and  the  wise  physii 
Hhany  another  man' — in  the  similitude  of  these  let  us  endea- 
Hour  to  discover  some  image  of  the  king. 
^k    Y.  Sec.  What  sort  of  an  image? 

H  Str.  Well,  such  as  this  :^ —  Every  man  will  reflect  that  he  Suppw  ihg 
BnJfers  strange  things  at  the  hands  of  both  of  them :  the  ^J|J)^^, 
Khysician  saves  any  whom  he  wishes  to  save,  and  any  whom  md  piku  u 
^■e  wishes  to  maltreat  he  maltreats  —  cutting  or  burning  them,  ;,  jT'^^ 
^B)d  at  the  same  time  requiring  them  to  bring  him  payments,  lupuiwme 
Birhich  are  a  sort  of  tribute,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  spent  ,hj„  "^ 
Kl^Km  the  sick  man,  and  tlie  greater  part  is  consumed  by  him  »>«i,i.iyof 
und  his  domestics;  and  the  finale  is  that  he  receives  money  "i^.T^^n, 
B^m  the  relations  of  the  sick  man  or  from  some  enemy  of  "oiini 
HGs,  and  puts  him  out  of  the  way.  And  the  pilots  of  ships  ,c.uiBiki 
^Bc  guilty  of  numberless  evil  deeds  of  the  same  kind ;  they  *'^>^'  •" 
^btentionally  play  false  and  leave  you  ashore  when  the  hour  ihepnti 
^H  saihng  arrives ;  or  they  cause  mishaps  at  sea  and  cast 
Spray  their  freight ;  and  are  guilty  of  other  rogueries.  Now 
Suppose  that  we,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  were  to  determine, 
after  consideration,  that  neither  of  these  arts  shall  any  longer 
be  allowed  to  exercise  absolute  control  either  over  freemen 
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or  over  slaves,  but  ihai  we  will  summon  an  ass^nnlrfy 
of  all  the  people,  or  of  Ihc  rich  only,  and  that  anybody! 
likes,  whatever  may  be  his  calling,  or  cxth  if  he  hai 
calling,  may  offer  an  opinion  cilhcr  about  scami 
about  diseases  —  whether  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
or  surgical  instruments  arc  to  be  applied  lo  the  pal 
again  about  the  vessels  and  the  nautical  implements 
are  required  in  navigation,  and  how  to  meet  the  (Unj 
winds  and  waves  which  arc  incidental  to  the  voyage,  hi 
behave  when  encountering  pirates,  and  what  is  in  be 
with  the  old-fashioned  galleys,  if  they  have  la  fight 
others  of  n  similar  build  —  and  that,  whatever  shall  he 
by  the  multitude  on  these  points,  upon  the  ad\-iee  of 
skilled  or  unskilled,  shall  be  written  di>wn  '>n  tr 
tablets  and  columns,  or  enacted  although  unwritten  to  he 
national  customs ;  and  that  in  all  future  time  vessels  tJuU 
be  navigated  and  remedies  administered  to  the  patictit  altef 
this  fashion. 

K  Av.   What  a  strange  notion ! 

Sir,  Suppose  further,  that   the   pilotti   and   physicians  irc 
appointed  annually,  either  out  of  the  rich,  or  out  of  the  whnk 
people,  and  that  they  are  elected  by  tot ;  and  that  after  ihcit  I 
election  they  navigate  vessels  and  heal  the  sick  accordmg  lo  ' 
the  written  rules. 

K  .Sac  Worse  and  worse. 

Str.  Cut  hear  what  follows : —  When  the  year  of  office  hu 
expired,  the  pilot  or  physician  has  to  come  Ixrfore  a  cc-ur 
of  review,  in  which  the  judges  are  either  selected  from  the  i| 
wealthy  classes  or  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  people; 
and  anybody  who  pleases  may  be  their  accuser,  and  may  by 
to  their  charge,  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  not  navi- 
galed  their  vessels  or  healed  their  patients  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  ancient  customs  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  if  either  of  them  is  condemned,  some  of  the  judges  mtut 
fix  what  he  is  to  suffer  or  pay. 

K  Six.  He  who  is  wilhng  to  take  a  command  under  such 
conditions,  deserves  to  suffer  any  penally. 

Str.  Vet  once  more,  we  shall  have  to  enact  that  if  any  one 
is  detected  enquiring  into  piloting  and  navigation,  or 
health  and  the  true  nature  of  medicine,  or  about  the 
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^Kother  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  contrary  to  the  written   suutman. 
^Hes,  and  has  any  ingenious  noiioas  about  such  matters,  he  Stkancik, 
^■not  to  be  called  a  pilot  or  physician,  but  a  cloudy  prating  ^^^^^ 
^■phisi; — further,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  corrupter  "f         . 
^Be  young,  who  would  persuade  them  to  follow  the  art  of  rorbidden  on 
^Bedicine  or  piloting  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  to  exercise  i»'o"f''=»*- 
^B  arbitrary  rule  over  their  patients  or  ships,  any  one  who  is 
^Kalilied  by   law  may  inform  against  him,  and  indict  him 
^K  some  coiui,  and  then  if  he  is  found  to  be  persuading  any, 
^Blether  young  or  old,  to  act  contrary  to  the  written  law,  he 
^B  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigoiu- ;  for  no  one  should 
^■resume  to  be  wiser  than  the  laws ;  and  as  touching  healing 
^Md  health  and  piloting  and  navigation,  the  nature  of  them 
^K  known  to  all,  for  anybody  may  learn  the  written  laws  and 
^■e  national  customs.     If  such  were  the  mode  of  procedure,  Whu  *ou>d 
^Berates,  about  these  sciences  and  about  generalship,  and  ''^,^"(^ 
^■ly  branch  of  hunting,  or  about  painting  or  imitation   in  pmednRto 
Heneral,  or   carpentry,  or   any  son   of   handicraft,  or   hus-  u,|,,,^[" 
Hftridry,  or  planting,  or  if  we  were  to  see  an  art  of  rearing 
Hprses,  or  tending  herds,  or  divination,  or  any  ministerial 
^pTvice,  or  draught-playing,  or  any  science  conversant  with 
^■jomber,  whether  simple  or  square    or  cube,  or  comprising 
^notion, —  I   say,  if  all  tJiese  things  were  done  in   this  way 
Hcrording  to  written  regulations,  and  not  according  to  art, 
Mrtiat  would  be  the  result  ? 

W    Y.  Soe.  All  the  arts  would  utterly  perish,  and  rould  never  Th^i  *duid 
E]>e   recovered,    because    enquiry   would    be   unlawful.     And   """  *  '"""• 
Lbuman  life,  which  is  bad  enough  already,  would  then  become 
Bttterly  tmendurable. 

^H  S/r.  But  what,  if  while  compelling  all  these  operations  to   Bui  ihe> 

Be  regulated   by  written    law,   we  were   to  appoint  as  the  ^3^ 

^piardian  of  the  laws  some  one  elecletl  by  a  show  of  hands,  ihc  iiwi 

or  by  li>t,  and  he  caring  nothing  about  the  laws,  were  to  act  '      .  " 

contrary  to   them  from  motives  of  interest  or  favour,   and   wouJdbc 

without  knowledge, —  would    not    this  be  a  still  worse  evil   '"  *"'' 

than  the  former? 

Y.  Soi.   Very  true. 

Str.  To  go  against  the  laws,  which  arc  based  upon  long  ex-  foi  i»ih 
perience,  and  the  wisdom  of  counsellors  who  have  graciously  ""^j^ 
recommended  them  and  persuaded    the   multitude    to  pass 
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them,  would  be  a  far  greater  and  more  niinotis  error  than 
any  adherence  to  written  law? 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str,  Therefore,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  this,  the  next  best 
thing  in  legislating  is  not  to  allow  either  the  individual  or 
the  multitude  to  break  the  law  in  any  respect  whatever. 

K  Soc.  True. 

Sir.  The  laws  would  be  copies  of  the  true  particulars  of 
action  as  far  as  they  admit  of  being  written  down  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  have  knowledge? 

K  Soc.  Certainly  they  would. 

Str.  And,  as  we  were  saying,  he  who  has  knowledge  and 
is  a  true  Statesman,  will  do  many  things  within  his  own 
sphere  of  action  by  his  art  without  regard  to  the  laws,  when 
he  is  of  opinion  that  something  other  than  that  which  he  has 
written  down  and  enjoined  to  be  observed  during  his  absence 
would  be  better. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes,  we  said  so. 

Str.  And  any  individual  or  any  number  of  men,  having 
fixed  laws,  in  acting  contrary  to  them  with  a  vnew  to  some- 
thing better,  would  only  be  acting,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
like  the  true  Statesman? 

Y.  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  If  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing, 
they  would  imitate  the  truth,  and  they  would  always  imitate 
ill ;  but  if  they  had  knowledge,  the  imitation  would  be  the 
perfect  truth,  and  an  imitation  no  longer. 

Y.  Soc.  Quite  true. 

Str.  And  the  principle  that  no  great  number  of  men  are 
able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  art  has  been  already 
admitted  by  us. 

Y.  Soc.  Yes,  it  has. 

Str.  Then  the  royal  or  political  art,  if  there  be  such  an 
art,  will  never  be  attained  either  by  the  wealthy  or  by  the 
other  mob. 

Y.  Soc.  Impossible. 

Str.  Then  the  nearest  approach  which  these  lower  fomis 
of  government  can  ever  make  to  the  true  government  of  tJie  joi 
one  scientific  ruler,  is  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  their  own 
written  laws  and  national  customs. 
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K  Soc.  Very  good.  st^ittm^tt 

Str,  When  the  rich  imitate  the  true  form,  such  a  govern-   stNANunN. 
nent  is  called  aristocracy ;  and  when  they  arc  rcganlloitii  of  ^  *^'^" 
iie  laws,  ougarchy. 

K  olt^r.  True.  Uw. 

.S/r.  Or  again,  when  an  individual  rules  according  to  law  Thiw 
n  imitation  of  him  who  knows,  we  call  him  a  king ;  and  if  Jl^^'f/J"  [JIJ,  '* 
rie  rules  according  to  law,  we  give  him  the  same   name,  tiii«nriiiv, 
whether  he  rules  with  opinion  or  with  knowledge.  ilTiMmy'*  **" 

K  Soc.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  And  when  an  individual  truly  possessing  knowledge 
rules,  his  name  will  surely  be  the  same  —  he  will  be  called 
a  king ;  and  thus  the  five  names  of  governments,  as  they  arc 
now  reckoned,  become  one. 

K  Soc.  That  is  true. 

Str,  And  when  an  individual  ruler  governs  neither  I)y  law 
nor  by  custom,  but  following  in  the  steps  of  the  true  man  of 
science  pretends  that  he  can  only  act  for  the  best  by  viobting 
the  laws,  while  in  reality  appetite  and  ignorance  are  the 
motives  of  the  imitation,  may  not  such  an  one  be  called  a 
tyrant? 

K  Soc.  Certainly. 

Str.  And  this  we  believe  to  be  the  ongin  of  the  tyrant  awl  tv  )fmtft 
the  king,  of  oligarchies,  and  aristocracies,  and  dem<xrra/Hc*, —  ^'"^HL^ 
because  men  are  offended  at  the  one  monarch,  and  ran  never  ift'mUf»mf 
be   made  to  believe  that  any  one  can  Ixr  mfnxhy  (A  jujr.b  ^^*^*^'**^ 
authority,  or  is  able  and  wflling  in  the  5^irit  i4  y'trxue  Hn*\  t6^4Niw*ftt 
knowledge  to  act  justly  and  bolfly  to  all ;  they  fanry  thai  h#?  •<»*f*'>^ 
will  be  a  de^>ot  who  will  wrong  and  hann  ami  %hiy  wh/j«n 
he  pleases  of  us :  for  if  there  couM  be  %of:h  a  f\e<^pfA,  auk  we 
describe,  they  woaki  acknowledge  that  we  fAt^^i  U*  \^,  Uff* 
glad  to  have  him,  and  that  be  alone  would  f>e  the  h^^ 
ruler  of  a  tme  aisd  pafect  State, 

K  Sar.  To  be  sore. 

Str.  But  tbciB.  2:»  tfce  Sustie  »  nrx  ^^f:  *  IbittArrr-*'^.  sk^fA  i*:^.^   p^  ^0*m  ':»^ 
no  natural  head  w&ri'  »  atz  -odr.if  rvj'jfgmizM  C/^  Fyftr  fh«^  <»>i>rry^   "^**  "^*'^ 
both  in  bodyamil  ca  rnfrnl.  m^uikirid  if-*:  *'k^%i^  fo  m<»i*<'  xtA 
make  laws,  and  tniistToiir  rx^  appr.'^cbr^E  ae*  aestrly  4ft  flJufy  /'..^a 
to  the  tiT»e  ffonm  otf  x»ov«mm«wr, 

Y.  Sfic.  Tinac^ 
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Str.  And  when  the  foundation  of  pob'tics  is  in  the  letter 
only  and  in  custom,  and  knowledge  is  divorced  from  action, 
can  we  wonder,  Socrates,  at  the  miseries  which  there  arc, 
and  always  will  be,  in  States?  Any  other  art,  built  on  sudi 
a  foundation  and  thus  conducted,  would  ruin  all  that  it  ji 
touched.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  wonder  at  the  natural 
strength  of  the  political  bond?  For  States  have  endured 
all  this,  time  out  of  mind,  and  yet  some  of  them  still  remain 
and  are  not  overthrown,  though  many  of  them,  like  ships  at 
sea,  founder  from  time  to  time,  and  perish  and  have  perished 
and  will  hereafter  perish,  through  the  badness  of  their  pilots 
and  crews,  who  have  the  worst  sort  of  ignorance  of  the 
highest  truths  —  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  politics,  of  which,  above  all  other  sciences, 
they  believe  themselves  to  have  acquired  the  most  perfect 
knowledge. 

K  Soc,  Very  true. 

Sir.  Then  the  question  arises: — which  of  these  untrue 
forms  of  government  is  the  least  oppressive  to  their  subjects, 
though  they  are  all  oppressive;  and  which  is  the  worst  of 
them?  Here  is  a  consideration  which  is  beside  our  present 
purpose,  and  yet  having  regard  to  the  whole  it  seems  to 
influence  all  our  actions :  we  must  examine  it. 

Y.  Soc,  Yes,  we  must. 

Str.  You  may  say  that  of  the  three  forms,  the  same  is  at 
once  the  hardest  and  the  easiest. 

Y.  Soc.  What  do  you  mean? 

Str.  I  am  speaking  of  the  three  forms  of  government, 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  — 
monarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few,  and  the  rule  of  the  many. 

Y.  Soc.  True. 

Str.  If  we  divide  each  of  these  we  shall  have  six,  from 
which  the  true  one  may  be  distinguished  as  a  seventh. 

Y.  Soc.  How  would  you  make  the  division? 

Str.  Monarchy  divides  into  royalty  and  tyranny ;  the  rule 
of  the  few  into  aristocracy,  which  has  an  auspicious  name, 
and  oligarchy  ;  and  democracy  or  the  rule  of  the  many,  which 
before  was  one,  must  now  be  divided. 

K  Soc.  On  what  princii)le  of  division? 

Str.  On  the  same  principle  as  before,  although  the  name 


False  politicians  are  the  worst  of  Sophists. 

I  now  discovered  to  have  a  twofold  meaning.  For  the  dis-  summ 
pctton  o(  ruling  with  law  or  without  law,  applies  to  this  as  stbano 
ell  as  to  the  rest  ^g""*"^ 

J  Y.  Soc.  Yes. 

I  Sfr.  The  division  made  no  difference  when  we  were  looking 
:  the  perfect  Stale,  as  we  showed  before.  But  now  that 
s  has  heen  separated  off,  and,  as  we  Kaid,  the  others  alone 
;  left  for  us,  the  principle  of  law  and  the  aKsence  of  law 
11  bisect  them  all. 
I  K  Soc.  That  would  seem  to  follow,  from  what  has  been 


I  Str.  Then  monarchy,  when  bound  by  good  prescriptions 
■  laws,  is  the  best  of  all  the  six,  and  when  lawkss  is  the 
Mt  bitter  and  oppressive  to  tlie  subject. 
r  y.  Soc.  True. 

Sir.  The  government  of  the  few,  which  is  intermediate 
etween  that  of  the  one  and  many,  is  also  intermediate  in 
3  and  evil ;  but  the  government  of  the  many  is  in  every 
^pect  weak  and  unable  to  do  either  any  great  good  or  any 
feat  evil,  when  compared  with  the  others,  because  the 
s  too  minutely  subdivided  and  too  many  hold  them, 
knd  this  therefore  is  the  worst  of  all  lawful  governments, 
[nd  the  best  of  all  lawless  ones.  If  they  are  all  without  the 
Bstrainls  of  law,  democracy  is  ihe  form  in  which  to  live  is 
;  if  they  are  well  ordered,  then  ihLs  is  the  last  which 
you  should  choose,  as  royalty,  the  first  form,  is  the  best,  with 
the  exception  of  the  seventh,  for  that  excels  them  all,  and  is 
among  States  what  God  is  among  men. 

y.  Soc.  You  are  quite  right,  and  we  should  choose  that 
above  all. 

Str.  The  members  of  all  these  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  which  has  knowledge,  may  be  set  aside  as  being  not 
Statesmen  bnt  partisans, —  upholders  of  the  most  moastrous 
idols,  and  themselves  idols ;  and,  being  the  greatest  imitators 
and  magicians,  they  are  also  the  greatest  of  Sophists. 

Y.  Soc.  Tlie  name  of  Sophist  after  many  windings  in  the 
argument  appears  to  have  been  most  justly  fixed  upon  the 
politicians,  as  they  are  termed. 

Sir.  And  so  our  satyric  drama  has  been  played  out ;  and 
the  troop  of  Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  however  unwilling  to  leave 
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stattsman.      the  Stage,  have  at  last  been  separated  from  the  politkal 

Stranger,         SCience. 

^T!?  K  .&V.  So  I  perceive. 

Socrates.  *^ 

Str,  There  remain,  however,  natures  still  more  trollbl^ 
of  gold,  we  some,  because  they  are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  king,  and 
have  now  got    ^lore  difficult  to  discem ;  the  examination  of  them  may  be 

nd  of  the  ' 

earth  and        Compared  to  the  process  of  refinmg  gold, 
dross:  ther*  y  ^^   ^j^^^  '^  meaning? 

renuun  the  '  *^ 

arts  of  the  Str,  The  workmen  begin  by  sifting  away  the  earth  and 

general,  stoncs  and  the  like;  there  remain  in  a  confused  mass  the 

judge,  orator,  '  ^ 

which  are  Valuable  elements  akin  to  gold,  which  can  only  be  separated 
"o Stotei"  by  fire, —  copper,  silver,  and  other  precious  metal ;  these  are 
manship,         at  last  refined  away  by  the  use  of  tests,  until  the  gold  is  left 

and  for  that        ^,  •«.«  ^,,««, 
reason  difficult    ^"'^^  P^^^' 

to  separate  K  Soc.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  in  which  these  things  are  said 

from  it.  ^     i_       1 

to  be  done. 

Str,  In  like  manner,  all  alien  and  uncongenial  matter  has 
been  separated  from  political  science,  and  what  is  precious 
and  of  a  kindred  nature  has  been  left ;  there  remain  the 
nobler  arts  of  the  general  and  the  judge,  and  the  higher  sort 
of  oratory  which  is  an  ally  of  the  royal  art,  and  persuades 
men  to  do  justice,  and  assists  in  guiding  the  helm  of  States: —  3a 
How  can  we  best  clear  away  all  these,  leaving  him  whom  we 
seek  alone  and  unalloyed? 

K  S(H'.  That  is  obviously  what  has  in  some  way  to  be 

attempted. 

The  case  of  Str.  If  the  attempt  is  all  that  is  wanting,  he  shall  certainly 

hcr'as"''^       be  brought   to   light;    and   I    think   that   the   illustration  of 

music  may  assist   in  exhibiting  him.     Please  to  answer  me 

a  question. 

K  Soc.  What  question? 

Str.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  learning  music  or  handicraft 
arts  in  general? 

Y.  Soc,  There  is. 
The  art  Str.  And  is  there  any  higher  art  or  science,  having  power 

uhich decides   ^^j  decide  which  of  these  arts  are  and  are  not  to  be  learned ;— 

whether  music 

shall  be  learnt  what  do  you  say? 

or  not.  is  y  ^^^    j  j^h^uid  answcr  that  there  is. 

above  music.  .  \         -t'ce 

Str.  And  do  we  acknowledge  this  science  to  be  different 
from  the  others? 
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Y.  Sac.  Yes.  .v£«im«M. 

•S/r.  And  ought  the  other  sciences  to  be  superior  to  this,  SntAKcu. 
or  no  single  science  to  any  other?     Or  ought  this  science  to  ^*^**^ 
be  the  overseer  and  governor  of  all  the  others? 

Y,  Sac.  The  latter. 

Str,  You  mean  to  say  that  the  science  which  judges 
whether  we  ought  to  learn  or  not,  must  be  superior  to  the 
science  which  is  learned  or  which  teaches? 

Y.  Sac.  Far  superior. 

Str.  And  the  science  which  determines  whether  we  ought 
to  persuade  or  not,  must  be  superior  to  the  science  which  is 
able  to  persuade? 

Y.  Sac.  Of  course. 

Str.  Very  good;  and  to  what  science  do  we  assign  the 
power  of  persuading  a  multitude  by  a  pleasing  tale  and  not 
by  teaching? 

Y.  Sac.  That  power,  I  think,  must  clearly  be  assigned  to 
rhetoric. 

Str.  And  to  what  science  do  we  give  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  we  are  to  employ  persuasion  or  force  towards 
any  one,  or  to  refrain  altogether? 

K  Sac.  To  that  science  which  governs  the  arts  of  speech 
and  persuasion. 

Str.  Which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  politics?  in  the  same 

K^.  Very  good.  7^'^^ 

Str.  Rhetoric    seems   to   be   quickly   distinguished    from  which  decides 
politics,  being  a  different  species,  yet  ministering  to  it.  tlf^Zxi 

Y.  Sac.    Yes.  or  shall  nm  be 

Str.  But  what  would  you  think  of  another  sort  of  power  or  juJ^rioMo'* 

science?  rhetoric: 

Y.  Sac.  What  science? 

Str.  The  science  which  has  to  do  with  military  operations  and,  for  a 
against  our  enemies  —  is  that  to  be  regarded  as  a  science  or  **^*  "^^T"'  *" 

*-*  ^  generalship. 

not? 

Y.  Sac.  How  can  generalship  and  military  tactics  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  science? 

Str.  And  is  the  art  which  is  able  and  knows  how  to  advise 
when  we  are  to  go  to  war,  or  to  make  peace,  the  same  as  this 
or  different? 

Y.  Sac.  If  we  are  to  be  consistent,  we  must  say  different. 
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Str.  And  we  must  also  suppose  that  this  rules  the  other,  if  | 
we  are  not  to  give  up  our  former  notion? 

K  Sac,  True. 

Str,  And,  considering  how  great  and  terrible  the  whole  ait 
of  war  is,  can  we  imagine  any  which  is  superior  to  it  but  the 
truly  royal? 

K  Soc.  No  other. 

Str,  The  art  of  the  general  is  only  ministerial,  and  there- 
fore not  political? 

K  Soc,  Exactly. 

Str,  Once  more  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  righteoi& 
judge. 

K  Soc,  Very  good. 

Str,  Does  he  do  anything  but  decide  the  dealings  of  men 
with  one  another  to  be  just  or  unjust  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  which  he  receives  from  the  king  and  legislator, — 
showing  his  own  peculiar  virtue  only  in  this,  that  he  is  not 
perverted  by  gifts,  or  fears,  or  pity,  or  by  any  sort  of  favour 
or  enmity,  into  deciding  the  suits  of  men  with  one  another 
contrary  to  the  appointment  of  the  legislator? 

Y,  Soc,  No ;  his  office  is  such  as  you  describe. 

Str,  Then  the  inference  is  that  the  power  of  the  judge  is 
not  royal,  but  only  the  power  of  a  guardian  of  the  law  which 
ministers  to  the  royal  power? 

Y,  Soc.  True. 

Str.  The  review  of  all  these  sciences  shows  that  none 
of  them  is  political  or  royal.  For  the  truly  royal  ought 
not  itself  to  act,  but  to  rule  over  those  who  are  able  to 
act ;  the  king  ought  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
fitting  opi)ortunity  for  taking  the  initiative  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance,  whilst  others  should  execute  his 
orders. 

Y.  Soc.  True. 

Str.  And,  therefore,  the  arts  which  we  have  described,  as 
they  have  no  authority  over  themselves  or  one  another,  but 
are  each  of  them  concerned  with  some  special  action  of  their 
own,  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  special  names  corresponding 
to  their  several  actions. 

Y.  Soc.  I  agree. 

Str.  And   the   science   which  is  over  them   all,   and  has 
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charge  of  the  laws,  and  of  all  matters  affecting  the  State,  and  staitsman. 

truly  weaves  them  all  into  one,  if  we  would  describe  under  Stranger, 

a  name  characteristic  of  their  common  nature,  most  truly  we  ^^"^^es. 
may  call  politics. 

'  *  and  weaves 

K  SOC,    Exactly  so.  them  together 

Str,  Then,  now  that  we  have  discovered  the  various  classes  *"^«  p®"'^- 

'  cal  web. 

in  a  State  ^,  shall  I  analyse  politics  after  the  pattern  which 
weaving  supplied? 

K  Soc,  I  greatly  wish  that  you  would. 

Str.  Then  I  must  describe  the  nature  of  the  royal  web.  The  nature 
and  show   how   the   various    threads  are   woven  into  one  mi^t*nowbe 

piece.  considered 

K  Soc,  Clearly. 

Str.  A  task  has  to  be  accomplished,  which,  although 
difficult,  appears  to  be  necessary. 

Y.  Soc,  Certainly  the  attempt  must  be  made. 

Str,  To  assume  that  one  part  of  virtue  differs  in   kind  Certain  parts 
from  another,  is  a  position  easily  assailable  by  contentious  ^[coiro'and 
disputants',  who  appeal  to  popular  opinion.  temperance, 

Y,  Soc,  I  do  not  understand.  ^.^"^^ 

nistic 

Str,  Let  me  put  the  matter  in  another  way :  I  suppose  that 
you  would  consider  courage  to  be  a  part  of  virtue? 

K  Soc,  Certainly  I  should. 

Str,  And  you  would  think  temperance  to  be  different  from 
courage ;  and  likewise  to  be  a  part  of  virtue? 

K  Soc,  True. 

Str,  I  shall  venture  to  put  forward  a  strange  theory  about 
them. 

K  Soc,  What  is  it? 

Str,  That  they  are  two  principles  which  thoroughly  hate 
one  another  and  are  antagonistic  throughout  a  great  part  of 
nature. 

Y.  Soc,  How  singular! 

Str,  Yes,  very  —  for  all  the  parts  of  virtue  are  commonly  Common 
said  to  be  friendly  to  one  anodier.  **p»"7  **°^ 

J  ever  does  not 

Y,  Soc,    Yes.  aUowthis. 

Str.  Then    let    us   carefully   investigate   whether  this   is  Let  us 
universally  true,  or  whether  there  are  not  parts  of  virtue  ^^^^^ 
which  are  at  war  with  their  kindred  in  some  respect. 

"  Cp.  supra,  287-90,  303-5. 
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K  Soc,  Tell  me  how  we  shall  consider  that  question. 

Sir,  We  must  extend  our  enquiry  to  all  those  thingi 
which  we  consider  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  place  in 
two  opposite  classes. 

K  Sac,  Explain;  what  are  they? 

Str,  Acuteness  and  quickness,  whether  in  body  or  soul  or 
in  the  movement  of  sound,  and  the  imitations  of  them  whid 
painting  and  music  supply,  you  must  have  praised  younclf 
before  now,  or  been  present  when  others  praised  them. 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Str.  And  do  you  remember  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
praised  ? 

K  Soc,  I  do  not. 

Str,  I  wonder  whether  I  can  explain  to  you  in  words  the 
thought  which  is  passing  in  my  mind. 

K  Soc,  Why  not? 

Str,  You  fancy  that  this  is  all  so  easy:  Well,  let  us 
consider  these  notions  with  reference  to  the  oppK)site  classes 
of  action  under  which  they  fall.  When  we  praise  quickness 
and  energy  and  acuteness,  whether  of  mind  or  body  or 
sound,  we  express  our  praise  of  the  quality  which  we 
admire  by  one  word,  and  that  one  word  \&  manliness  or 
courage. 

K  Soc.  How? 

Str.  We  speak  of  an  action  as  energetic  and  brave,  quick 
and  manly,  and  vigorous  too ;  and  when  we  apply  the  name 
of  which  I  speak  as  the  common  attribute  of  all  these 
natures,  we  certainly  praise  them. 

K  Soc,  True. 

Str,  And  do  we  not  often  praise  the  quiet  strain  of  action 
also  ? 

Y.  Soc,  To  he  sure. 

Str.  And  do  we  not  then  say  the  opposite  of  what  we  said 
of  the  other? 

Y.  Soc.  How  do  you  mean? 

Str.  We  exclaim  How  calm!  How  temperate!  in  admi- 
ration of  the  slow  and  quiet  working  of  the  intellect,  and 
of  steadiness  and  gentleness  in  action,  of  smoothness  and 
depth  of  voice,  and  of  all  rhythmical  movement  and  of 
music  in  general,  when  these  have  a  proper  solemnity.     Of 
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all    such   actions    we   predicate   not    courage,   but   a    name  stausman. 
indicative  of  order.  Strangbr. 

K  Soc.  Very  true.  ^°^_ 

Sir,  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  either  of  these  is  out 
of  place,  the  names  of  either  are  changed  into  terms  of 
censure. 

K  Soc,  How  so? 

Str,  Too    great   sharpness   or  quickness   or  hardness    is  But  when 
termed  violence  or  madness;  too  great  slowness  or  gentle-  Ijj^'j"^" 
ness    is    called    cowardice   or  sluggishness;    and   we   may  excess, we 
observe,  that   for   the   most   part   these   qualities,   and   the  ^l^n^or 
temperance  and  manliness  of  the  opposite  characters,  are  madness, 
arrayed  as  enemies  on  opposite  sides,  and  do  not  mingle  ^ug^h?e«I 
with  one  another  in   their  respective   actions;    and   if.  we  —These ex- 
pursue  the  enquiry,  we  shall  find  that  men  who  have  these  ^t*^  ^"** 
different  qualities  of  mind  differ  from  one  another.  •*«»«  persons. 

K  Soc,  In  what  respect? 

Str.  In  respect  of  all  the  qualities  which  I  mentioned,  and 
very  hkely  of  many  others.  According  to  their  respective 
affinities  to  either  class  of  actions  they  distribute  praise  and 
blame, —  praise  to  the  actions  which  are  akin  to  their  own, 
blame  to  those  of  the  opposite  party  —  and  out  of  this  many 
quarrels  and  occasions  of  quarrel  arise  among  them. 

Y.  Soc,  True. 

Str,  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  often  a 
trivial  concern ;  but  in  a  state,  and  when  affecting  really 
important  matters,  becomes  of  all  disorders  the  most  hateful. 

K  Soc,  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Str,  To  nothing  short  of  the  whole  regulation  of  human  The  gentle 

life.     For  the  orderly  class  are  always  ready  to  lead  a  peaceful  *"^  wiUmg  to 
.•  ..  .  ..         .  p*y  *"y  p"ce 

life,  quietly  doing  their  own  business ;    this  is  their  manner  for  peace : 

of  behaving  with  all  men  at  home,  and  they  are  equally  ready 

to  find  some  way  of  keeping  the  peace  with  foreign  States. 

And  on  account  of  this  fondness  of  theirs  for  peace,  which  is 

often   out    of    season   where    their   influence   prevails,    they 

become   by  degrees  unwarlike,  and   bring  up   their   young 

men  to  be  like  themselves ;   they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 

enemies ;   whence  in  a  few  years  they  and  their  children  and 

the  whole  city  often  pass  imperceptibly  from  the  condition  of 

freemen  into  that  of  slaves. 

VOL.    IV. 7^2i 
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K  Soc,  What  a  cruel  fate ! 

Str,  And  now  think  of  what  happens  with  the  more  cour- 
ageous natures.  Are  they  not  always  inciting  their  countiy 
to  go  to  war,  owing  to  their  excessive  love  of  the  militaiy 
life?  they  raise  up  enemies  against  themselves  many  and 
mighty,  and  either  utterly  ruin  their  native-land  or  enslave 
and  subject  it  to  its  foes? 

K  Soc.  That,  again,  is  true. 

Str,  Must  we  not  admit,  then,  that  where  these  two  classes 
exist,  they  always  feel  the  greatest  antipathy  and  antagonisD 
towards  one  another? 

K  Soc,  We  cannot  deny  it. 

Str,  And  returning  to  the  enquiry  with  which  we  began, 
have  we  not  found  that  considerable  portions  of  virtue  are 
at  variance  with  one  another,  and  give  rise  to  a  similar  oppo- 
sition in  the  characters  who  are  endowed  with  them? 

K  Sac.  True. 

Str,  Let  us  consider  a  further  point. 

K  Soc,  What  is  it? 

Str,  I  want  to  know,  whether  any  constructive  art  will 
make  any,  even  the  most  trivial  thing,  out  of  bad  and  good 
materials  indifferently,  if  this  can  be  helped?  does  not  all 
art  rather  reject  the  bad  as  far  as  possible,  and  accept  the 
good  and  fit  materials,  and  from  these  elements,  whether  like 
or  unlike,  gathering  them  all  into  one,  work  out  some  nature 
or  idea? 

y.  Soc.  To  be  sure. 

Str.  Then  the  true  and  natural  art  of  statesmanship  wiD 
never  allow  any  State  to  he  formed  by  a  combination  of  good 
and  bad  men,  if  this  can  be  avoided  ;  but  will  begin  by  testing 
human  natures  in  play,  and  after  testing  them,  will  entrust 
them  to  proper  teachers  who  are  the  ministers  of  her 
I)urposes  —  she  will  herself  give  orders,  and  maintain  au- 
thority ;  just  as  the  art  of  weaving  continually  gives  orders 
and  maintains  authority  over  the  carders  and  all  the  others 
who  prei)are  the  material  for  the  work,  commanding  the 
subsidiarv  arts  to  execute  the  works  which  she  deems 
necessary  for  making  the  web. 

Y.  Soc.  Quite  true. 

Str.  In  like  manner,  the  royal  science  appears  to  me  to  be 
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lie    mistress  of    all  lawful  educators   and   instruotitiK,  Aiul   a>i«4h«m« 
laving  this  queenly  power,  will  not  permit   them   to  trwiii   hiham.ih*, 
nen  in  what  will  produce  characters  unsuiteil  to  the  |M)litirul   ^*^***' 
constitution  which  she  desires  to  create,  but  only  in  wh^t 
iriU  produce  such  as  are  suitable.     Those  which  hiivr  no  but  will »« 
ihare  of  manliness  and  temperance,  or  any  other  virtuoUM  ^•"♦''**^** 
inclination,  and,  from  the  necessity  of  an  evil  naturci  *mJ 
iriolently  carried   away    to   godlessness   and   inHolencc   mihI 
injustice,  she  gets  rid  of  by  death  and  exile,  and  puninht?n 
them  with  the  greatest  of  disgraces. 

K  Soc.  That  is  commonly  said. 

Str.  But  those  who  are  wallowing  in  ignorance  vlxmX  hiiM«-  4iniUNkii*v« 
aess  she  bows  under  the  yoke  of  slavery.  ^^  imm'h-i** 

K  Soc,  Quite  right. 

Str,  The  rest  of  the  citizens,  out  of  whom,  if  they  Imvcs  w^  r*w  ^ 
education,  something   noble   may   be   made,  and    wlio   Mt.  [J^ 'JJJi'**** 
capable  of  being  united  by  the  statesman,  the  kingly  art  t>kn<U  ^^'^  '***»,  *^**t* 
and  weaves  together ;  taking  on  the  one  hand  ihtmc  whimc  ^^^H^^]^ 
natures  tend  rather  to  courage,  which  is  the  stnmger  eUtttumi  f'^^^y,  t*^ 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp,  and  im  the  other  h^fi/l  ZH^jfAt^ 
those  which  incline  to  order  and  gentlenetiK,  ami  whi^.b  are  «^^  ^^^m^ 
represented  in  the  figure  as  spun  thick  and  i^^ft,  aft^  tiM; 
manner  of  the  woof — these,  which  are  naturally  opp^jnd^  ktm 
seeks  to  bind  and  weave  together  in  the  io\)fm\n%  m^fm^r : 

y.  Sac.  In  what  manner? 

Str.  First  of  all,  she  takes  the  eternal  ekfiMmt  ^4  ikm  ^ml  hu  4«u*  Ac 
and  binds  it  with  a  divine  crjfd,  to  wfakii  it  i»  4km,  ai^l  tiMrfi  ^J^/J^i^ 
the  animal  nature,  and  bixxk  that  with  hnmaf)  'y/rd^,  ^u^  u^m^^ 

y.  Spc.  I  do  not  nnderaand  what  y<«  fn«U3.  |[^  ^^^ 

Str.  The  mfaning  il  that  the  ^^^enion  atix/ut  ti^r  h'^tM'Aff^/W    i<«^  s^thu^ 
and  the  just  and  good  and  thdr  ^/^AMh.  wbifh  i»  vu^  M^i  *^^^^ 
confirmed  by  rcucn.  i^  a  ch-ian:  ynsif:s^)fc,  *tt4  i»i»«u   uu    ^^^-^^^ 
planted  in  the  tooL  it  isa^ast^Aj  tA  I  «i>,iiit>.BP„  m  a  JUiciurc  «4^.„^t>« 
\A  heavenhr  banJL  <»•— *  w-*- 

the  mspoacicn:  ic  mt  Twa.  muM:.  *j«u\    twr^saxf.  ^ii»  'r^twt'A..   uj^k^u*^ 
and  he,  ooh-  ir  m:  ngntk  «irja«ri-  niirjn.  im:  *«*;  ^tto'  ijvi^ 
describing 

K  6ifr.  Liken-  cntiu^ 
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statesman. 

Stranger, 
Young 
Socrates. 

The  cour- 
ageous soul  is 
civilized  by  it, 


the  peaceful 
is  rendered 
temperate 
and  wise. 


Where  the 
divine  bond 
exists  it  is 
easy  to  create 
the  human 
bonds,  i.  c. 
tics  «)f  intcr- 
niarria:;c. — 
The  true 
object  of 
niarriaKC  is 
the  pn»crca- 
tion  of  chil- 
dren, not 
Mvcahh  or 
power  or  rank. 


Sir,  But  him  who  cannot,  we  will  not  designate  by  any  of 
the  names  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  enquiry. 

K  Soc,  Very  right. 

Sir,  The  courageous  sottl  when  attaining  this  truth  b^ 
comes  civilized,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  partaking  d 
justice  ;  but  when  not  partaking,  is  inclined  to  brutality.  Is 
not  that  true? 

K  Soc,  Certainly. 

Sir,  And  again,  the  peaceful  and  orderly  nature,  if  sharing 
in  these  opinions,  becomes  temperate  and  wise,  as  far  as 
this  may  be  in  a  State,  but  if  not,  deservedly  obtains  the 
ignominious  name  of  silliness. 

K  Soc,  Quite  true. 

Sir,  Can  we  say  that  such  a  connexion  as  this  will  lastingly 
unite  the  evil  with  one  another  or  with  the  good,  or  that 
any  science  would  seriously  think  of  using  a  bond  of  ths 
kind  to  join  such  materials? 

Y,  Soc,  Impossible. 

Sir,  But  in  thos»  who  were  originally  of  a  noble  nature,  | 
and  who  have  been  nurtured  in  noble  ways,  and  in  those 
only,  may  we  not  say  that  union  is  implanted  by  law,  and 
that  this  is  the  medicine  which  art  prescribes  for  them,  and 
of  all  the  bonds  which  unite  the  dissimilar  and  contrary  parts 
of  virtue  is  not  this,  as  I  was  saying,  the  divinest? 

Y.  Soc.  Very  true. 

Str.  Where  this  divine  bond  exists  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
imagining,  or  when  you  have  imagined,  in  creating  the  other 
bonds,  which  are  human  only. 

Y.  Soc.   How  is  that,  and  what  bonds  do  you  mean? 

Str.  Rights  of  intermarriage,  and  ties  which  are  formed 
between  States  by  giving  and  taking  children  in  marriage, 
or  between  individuals  by  private  betrothals  and  espousak 
For  most  persons  form  marriage  connexions  without  dut 
regard  to  what  is  best  for  the  procreation  of  children. 

Y.  Soc.   In  what  way? 

Sfr.  They  seek  after  wealth  and  power,  which  in  matri- 
mony are  objects  not  worthy  even  of  a  serious  censure. 

Y.  Soc.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  them  at  all. 

Str.  More  reason  is  there  to  consider  the  practice  of  those 
who  make  family  their  chief  aim,  and  to  indicate  their  enor. 
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K  Soc,  Quite  true.  stautmat*, 

S/r.  They  act  on  no  true  principle  at  all ;  they  seek  their  Stranger. 
ease  and  receive  with  open  arms  those  who  are  like  them-  ^^^,,^ 
selves,  and  hate  those  who  are  unlike  them,  being  too  much 
influenced  by  feelings  of  dislike. 

v.  Sac.  How  so? 

Str.  The  quiet  orderly  class  seek  for  natures  like  their  Uke  should 
own,  and  as  far  as  they  can  they  marry  and  give  in  marriage  J|,^|h*^I|^^*^ 
exclusively  in  this  class,  and  the  courageous  do  the  same ;   courage  wUi 
they  seek  natures  like  their  own,  whereas  they  should  both  i^l^^^^^ 
do  precisely  the  opposite.  anJ  modesty 

y.  Soc.  How  and  why  is  that?  l^ew!*^ 

Str.  Because  courage,  when  untempered  by  the  gentler 
nature  during  many  generations,  may  at  first  bloom  and 
strengthen,  but  at  last  bursts  forth  into  downright  madness. 

Y.  Soc.  Like  enough. 

Str.  And  then,  again,  the  soul  which  is  over-full  of  modesty 
and  has  no  element  of  courage  in  many  successive  genera- 
tions, is  apt  to  grow  too  indolent,  and  at  last  to  become  utterly 
paralyzed  and  useless. 

Y.  Soc.  That,  again,  is  quite  likely. 

Str.  It  was  of  these  bonds  I  said  that  there  would  be  no  Royal icience 
difficulty  in    creating  them,  if  only  both  classes  originally  P»*^«n'*.»*»» 
held  the  same  opinion  about  the  honourable  and  good ; —  together  the 
indeed,  in    this    single   work,  the   whole   process   of  royal  ^"*p«™'«»n<* 

'  o  »  x-  J         courageous. 

weaving  is  comprised  —  never  to  allow  temperate  natures  to 
be  separated  from  the  brave,  but  to  weave  them  together, 
like  the  warp  and  the  woof,  by  common  sentiments  and 
honours'  and  reputation,  and  by  the  giving  of  pledges  to  one 
another ;  and  out  of  them  forming  one.  smooth  and  even  web, 
to  entrust  to  them  the  offices  of  State. 

Y.  Soc.  How  do  you  mean? 

Str.  Where  one  officer  only  is  needed,  you  must  choose  a 
ruler  who  has  both  these  qualities  —  when  many,  you  must 
mingle  some  of  each,  for  the  temperate  ruler  is  very  careful 
and  just  and  safe,  but  is  wanting  in  thoroughness  and  go. 

K  Soc.  Certainly,  that  is  very  true. 

Str.  The  character  of  the  courageous,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  short  of  the  former  in  justice  and  caution,  but  has  the 
power  of  action  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  where  either  of 
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these  two  qualities  is  wanting,  there  cities  cannot 
prosper  either  in  their  public  or  private  life. 

Y.  So(.  Certainly  they  cannot. 

Sir,  This  then  we  declare  to  be  the  completion  of  the  ntfa 
of  political  action,  which  is  created  by  a  direct  interiexture  oi 
the  brave  and  temperate  natures,  whenever  the  royal  science 
has  drawn  the  two  minds  into  communion  with  one  aDoOin 
by  unanimity  and  friendship,  and  having  i)erfecle<l  the  nobicj 
and  best  of  all  the  webs  which  political  life  admits,  and  en- 
folding therein  all  other  inhabitants  of  cities,  whether  slava 
or  freemen,  binds  them  in  one  fabric  and  governs  and  pre- 
sides over  ihem,  and,  in  so  far  as  to  be  happy  is  vouchsafed 
to  a  city,  in  no  particular  fails  to  secure  their  happiness. 

Y.  StK.  Vour  picture,  Stranger,  of  the  king  and  statesman, 
no  less  than  of  the  Sophist,  is  quite  perfect. 
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INTRODUCTION    AND    ANALYSIS. 

The  Philebus  appears  to  be  one  of  the  later  writings  of  Plito,  in  phiUku$. 
which  the  style  has  begun  to  alter,  and  the  dramatic  and  poetical  \wiwi%mi 
element  has  become  subordinate  to  the  speculative  and  philoAO-  ^'"''■ 
phical.  In  the  development  of  abstract  thought  great  advances 
have  been  made  on  the  Protagoras  or  the  Phaedrus,  and  even  on 
the  Republic.  But  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of  artistic 
skill,  a  want  of  character  in  the  persons,  a  laboured  march  in  the 
dialogue,  and  a  degree  of  confusion  and  incompleteness  in  the 
general  design.  As  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  the  multipli- 
cation of  ideas  seems  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  expression. 
Instead  of  the  equally  diffused  grace  and  ease  of  the  earlier^ . 
dialogues  there  occur  two  or  three  highly-wrought  passages 
(pp.  15,  16,  63) ;  instead  of  the  ever-flowing  play  of  humour,  now 
appearing,  now  concealed,  but  always  present,  are  inserted  a  good 
many  bad  jests,  as  we  may  venture  to  term  them  (cp.  17  E,  23  B, 
D,  28  C,  29  B,  30  E,  34  D,  36  B,  43  A,  46  A,  62  B).  We  may 
observe  an  attempt  at  artificial  ornament  (43  E,  53  D,  E),  and 
far-fetched  m<xles  of  expression  (48  D,  65  A) ;  also  clannorous  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  his  companions,  that  Socrates  shall  answer 
his  own  questions  (S4  B,  57  A),  as  well  as  other  defects  of  styl^, 
which  remind  os  of  the  Laws.  The  connexion  is  often  abrupt  ;)nd 
inharmonicKxs  (24  C,  &c.),  and  at  42  D,  £,  43  A,  4S  A,  B,  49,  50,  &r 
from  dear.  Many  points  require  farther  explanation ;  e.  %,  the 
reference  of  pleasorc  to  the  indefinite  class  (31  A),  compared  with 
the  assertion  which  almost  immediately  follows,  that  pleasure  and 
pain  naturally  have  their  seat  in  the  third  or  mixed  clans :  rh<rie 
two  statements  are  mrecoadled.  In  like  manner,  the  table  of 
goods  docs  not  distinguish  between  the  two  heada  of  measure 
and  symmetry  (66  A.  B) ;  and  thou'^  a  hint  »  ;|^ven  rh.ir  rlu^ 
divine  mind  has  the  ion.  place  (22  C),  nothing  la  laid  of  this  m 
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PkiUbut.         the  final  summing  up.     The  relation  of  the  goods  to  the  scieDces 
Introduc-       does  not  appear ;  though  dialectic  may  be  thought  to  correspond 
TioN.  ^Q  ^^  highest  good,  the  sciences  and  arts  and  true  opinions  are 

enumerated  in  the  fourth  class.  At'  p.  50  D,  67  B,  we  seem  to 
have  an  intimation  of  a  further  discussion,  in  which  some  topics 
lightly  passed  over  were  to  receive  a  fuller  consideration.  The 
various  uses  of  the  word  '  mixed,'  for  the  mixed  life,  the  mixed 
class  of  elements,  the  mixture  of  pleasures,  or  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  a  further  source  of  perplexity.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
opinions  which  Plato  is  attacking  is  also  an  element  of  obscurity. 
Many  things  in  a  controversy  might  seem  relevant,  if  we  knew  to 
what  they  were  intended  to  refer.  But  no  conjecture  will  enable 
us  to  supply  what  Plato  has  not  told  us ;  or  to  explain,  from  ovr 
fragmentary  knowledge  of  them,  the  relation  in  which  his  doc- 
trine stood  to  the  Eleatic  Being  or  the  Megarian  good,  or  to  the 
theories  of  Aristippus  or  Antisthenes  respecting  pleasure.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  say  how  far  Plato  in  the  Philebus  conceives  the 
finite  and  infinite  (which  occur  both  in  the  fragments  of  Phik>- 
laus  and  in  the  Pythagorean  table  of  opposites)  in  the  same 
manner  as  contemporary  Pythagoreans. 

There  is  little  in  the  characters  which   is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  Socrates  of  the  Philebus  is  devoid  of  any  touch  of  Socratic 
irony,  though  here,  as  in  the  Phaedrus  (235  C),  he  twice  attributes 
the  flow  of  his  ideas  to  a  sudden  inspiration  (20  B,  25  B,  C).     The 
interlocutor  Protarchus,  the  son  of  Callias,  who  has  been  a  hearer  of 
(iorj;ias  (58  A),  is  supposed  to  begin  as  a  disciple  of  the  partisans  of 
pleasure,  but  is  drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side  by  the  arguments 
of  Socrates.     The  instincts  of  ingenuous  youth  are  easily  induced 
to  take  the  better  part.     Philebus,  who  has  withdrawn  from  the 
argument,  is  several  times  brought  back  again  (pp.  18,  19,  22,  28), 
tlial  he  may  support  pleasure,  of  which  he  remains  to  the  end  the 
uncompromising  advocate.    On  the  other  hand,  the  youthful  group 
of  listeners  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  'Philebus'  boys'  as  they 
are  termed,  whose  presence  is  several  times  intimated  (16  A,  B, 
19  D,  67  B),  are  described  as  all  of  them  at  last  convinced  by  the 
arj^uments  of  Socrates.     They  bear  a  very  faded  resemblance  to 
the  interested  audiences  of  the  Charmides,  Lysis,  or  Protagoras. 
Other  signs  of  relation  to  external  life  in  the  dialogue,  or  refer- 
ences   to   contemporary    things    and    persons,    with    the    single 
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exception  of  the  allusions  to  the  anonymous  enemies  of  ptertsure    thikhn, 
(44  B,  C),  and  the  teachers  of  the  flux  (43  A),  there  are  none.         tNtrnttH't. 

The  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  recollection,  derived  from  a  pre- '  '*^*^^' 
▼ious  state  of  existence,  is  a  note  of  progress  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  The  transcendental  theory  of  pre-existent  ideos,  which  is 
chiefly  discussed  by  him  in  the  Meno,  the  Phaedo,  and  the  I'hflC' 
dnis,  has  given  way  to  a  psychological  one.  The  omission  is 
rendered  more  significant  by  his  having  occasion  to  spcnk  of 
memory  as  the  basis  of  desire.  Of  the  ideas  he  treats  in  the  same 
sceptical  spirit  (15  A,  6)  which  appears  in  his  criticism  of  them  in 
the  Parmenides  (131  if.).  He  touches  on  the  same  difficulties  and 
he  gives  no  answer  to  them.  His  mode  of  speaking  of  the  analy* 
deal  and  synthetical  processes  (16  B  ff.)  may  be  compared  with  his 
discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Phaedrus  (265,  6) ;  here  h€ 
dwells  on  the  importance  of  dividing  the  genera  into  all  the  species, 
while  in  the  Phaedrus  he  conveys  the  same  truth  in  a  figure,  when 
he  speaks  of  carving  the  whole,  which  is  described  under  the 
hnage  of  a  victim,  into  parts  or  members,  'according  to  their 
natural  articulation,  without  breaking  any  of  them.'  There  is  also 
a  difference,  which  may  be  noted^  between  the  two  dialogues. 
For  whereas  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  also  in  the  Symposium,  the 
dialectician  is  described  as  a  sort  of  enthusiast  or  lover,  in  the 
PhilebuSf  as  in  all  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  the  element  of  love 
is  wanting ;  the  topic  is  only  introduced,  as  in  the  Repuhftc,  by 
way  of  illustration  (cpu  53  D,  Rep.  v.  474  D,  E).  On  other  safv 
jects  of  which  they  treat  in  cammtm^  sodi  as  the  nature  mA 
kinds  of  pleasure,  true  and  (ilse  opiniofi,  the  lastart  tA  the  good, 
the  order  and  relation  of  the  faaace^  the  RepoMic  is  less  ad^ 
vanced  than  the  Phikfaia,  which  conum^  perhaps,  twwe  meta^ 
physical  truth  more  obacureiy  eaqpressed  than  Mij  other  Platonic 
dialogue,  ffacv  aa  Pfato  eipresdy  cefla  tw,  he  is  *ibrging  wt:ipti)(^ 
of  another  make '(23  B),i.  e.  new  categories  and  mode»  of  (!/>nceiK 
tion,  thoogh  ^some  of  the  old  ones  mi^t  do  agi^in/ 

Bat  if  soperiiir  in  ttuyn^^  and  dladecdcsd  power,  the  Philehtm 
£iBs  very  br  short  of  die  Republic  in  Ibncy  :ktui  fbeiin^.  The 
development  of  the  ceaaon  andisnirhed  by  the  emotions  «#nn« 
to  be  the  ideal  at  which  Plam  aims  in  hifi  lacer  (iialA^ie<;.  There 
is  no  mystic  enthusiasm  or  rapturaus  (Tontemplation  rif  i(t«*a«u 
MThether  we  attribute  this  change  tw  die  gPK»ter  fp«hlene«K  (^f 
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Plan  of  t/te  Dialogue. 

age,  or  to  the  development  of  the  quarrel  between  philosophy 
and  poetry  in  Plato's  own  mind,  or  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  tot 
carelessness  about  artistic  effect,  when  he  was  absorbed  in  abstract 
ideas,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming,  ainid  such  a  vanetjr 
of  indications,  derived  from  style  as  well  as  subject,  that  the 
Philebus  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  his  life  and  authorship. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  the  later  writings  of  Plato,  there  are  not 
wanting  thoughts  and  expressions  in  which  he  rises  to  his  highest 
level  (15,  16,  17,  63,  67). 

The  plan  is  complicated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  want  of  plan 
;  renders  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  difficult  to  follow.  A  fev 
I  leading  ideas  seem  to  emerge :  the  relation  of  the  one  and  many, 
the  four  original  elements,  the  kinds  of  pleasure,  the  kinds  of 
\  knowledge,  the  scale  of  goods.  These  are  only  partially  connected 
with  one  another.  The  dialogue  is  not  rightly  entitled  '  Concern- 
ing pleasure '  or  '  Concerning  good,'  but  should  rather  be  described 
as  treating  of  the  relations  of  pleasure  and  knowledge,  after  they 
\  1  have  been  duly  analyzed,  to  the  good.  -  (^J^he  question  is  asked, 
/'  whether  pleasure  or  wisdom  is  the  chief  good,  or  some  nature 
higher  than  either ;  and  if  the  latter,  how  pleasure  and  wisdom 
are  related  to  this  higher  good.  (2)  Before  we  can  reply  with 
exactness,  we  must  know  the  kinds  of  pleasure  and  the  kinds  of 
knowledge.  (3)  But  still  we  may  affirm  generally,  that  the  com- 
bined life  of  pleasure  and  wisdom  or  knowledge  has  more  of  the 
character  of  the  good  than  either  of  them  when  isolated.  (4)  To 
determine  which  of  them  partakes  most  of  the  higher  nature,  we 
must  know  under  which  of  the  four  unities  or  elements  they 
respectively  fall.  These  are,  first,  the  infinite;  secondly,  the 
finite;  thirdly,  the  union  of  the  two;  fourthly,  the  cause  of  the 
union.  Pleasure  is  of  the  first,  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  the  third 
class,  while  reason  or  mind  is  akin  to  the  fourth  or  highest. 

($)  Pleasures  are  of  two  kinds,  the  mixed  and  unmixed.  Of 
mixed  pleasures  there  are  three  classes  —  (a)  those  in  which  both 
the  pleasures  and  pains  are  corporeal,  as  in  eating  and  hunger;  ( ?) 
those  in  which  there  is  a  pain  of  the  body  and  pleasure  of  the 
mind,  as  when  you  are  hungry  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  feast: 
(})  those  in  which  the  pleasure  and  pain  are  both  mental.  Of 
unmixed  pleasures  there  are  four  kinds:  those  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  knowledge. 
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I  The  sciences  are  tikuwise  dividifd  into  two  classes,  theo-    /mamm. 
cat  and  productive:  uf  the  Latter,  one  p^rl  is  pure,  the  other    ihtkdduc- 
The  pure  part  consists  of  arithmetic,  mcnsu ration,  and       '""• 
g.     Arts  like  carpentering,  which  have  an  exact  measure, 
c  regarded  as  higher  than  music,  which  for  the  most  part 
c  guess'work.     Dul  there  is  also  a  higher  arithmetic,  and  a 
rmensuralion,  which  is  exclusively  theoretical;  andadialec- 
I  science,  which  is  higher  still  and  the  truest  and  purest 


are  now  able  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  per- 

First,    we  admit   the   pure   pleasures  and  the  pure 

rnces;   secondly,    the   impure   sciences,   but    not    ihc   impure 

We  have  next  to  discover  whal  element  of  goodness 

mlained  in  this  mixture.     Tbere  are  three  criteria  of  goodness 

Kiuty,  symmetry,  truth.     These  are  clearly  more  akin  to 

1  than  to  pleasure,  and  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  places  of 

f  them  in  the  scale  of  good.      F'irst  in  the  scale  is  measure ; 

cond  place  is  assigned  10  symmetry  :   the  third,  to  reason 

^  wisdom ;  the  fourth,  to  knowledge  and  true  opinion ;  the  liftli, 

e  pleasures ;  and  here  the  Muse  says  *  Enough.'  ^ 


B Bidding  farewell  to  Philebus  and  Socrates,"  we  may  now  con-| 

;  metaphysical  conceptions  which  are  presented  to  us. 

e  (I)  the  paradox  of  unity  and  plurahty ;  (11)  the  table  of 

sorelemenls;   (111)  the  kindsof  pleasure;  (IV)  the  kinds 

fkaowledge;   (V)   the  conception  of  the  good.     We  may  then 

'd  to  examine  (VI)  the   relation  of  the  Philebus  to  the 

>lic,  and  to  other  dialogues. 

'he  paradox  of  the  one  and  many  originated  in  the  restless 

:ic  of  Zeno,  who  sought  to   prove  the  absolute  existence  of 

le  by  showing  the  contradictions  that  are  involved  in  admit- 

le  existence  of  the  many  (cp.  I'atm.  128  tf.).    Zeno  illustrated 

intradiction  by  well-known  examples   taken   from  outward 

s.     But  Socrates  seems  to  intimate  that  the  time  had  arrived 

w  discarding  these  hackneyed  illustrations  ;  such  difficulties  had 

5  been  solved  by  common  sense  ('solvitur  ambulando ') ;  the 

|t  of  the  coexistence  of  oppositea  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  them. 

p  will  leave  them  to  Cynics  and  Eristics ;  the  youth  of  Athens 

r  discourse  of  them  to   their  parents.     To  no  rational  man 
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could  the  circumstance  that  the  body  is  one,  but  has  many  mem- 
bers, be  any  longer  a  stumbling-block. 

Plato's  difficulty  seems  to  begin  in  the  region  of  ideas.  He 
cannot  understand  how  an  absolute  unity,  such  as  the  Eleatk 
Being,  can  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  individuals,  or  be  ii 
and  out  of  them  at  once.  Philosophy  had  so  deepened  or  intensi- 
fied the  nature  of  one  or  Being,  by  the  thoughts  of  suoceasife 
generations,  that  the  mind  could  no  longer  imagine  '  Being '  as  ia 
a  state  of  change  or  division.  To  say  that  the  verb  of  existence 
is  the  copula,  or  that  unity  is  a  mere  unit,  is  to  us  easy;  but 
to  the  Greek  in  a  particular  stage  of  thought  such  an  anal)'sis 
involved  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  as  the  conception  of  God 
existing  both  in  and  out  of  the  world  would  to  ourselves.  Nor 
was  he  assisted  by  the  analogy  of  sensible  objects.  The  sphere 
of  mind  was  dark  and  mysterious  to  him ;  but  instead  of  being 
illustrated  by  sense,  the  greatest  light  appeared  to  be  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  ideas  when  they  were  contrasted  with  sense. 

Both  here  and  in  the  Parmenides  (129  if.),  where  similar  difficol- 
ties  are  raised,  Plato  seems  prepared  to  desert  his  ancient  ground. 
He  cannot  tell  the  relation  in  which  abstract  ideas  stand  to  one 
another,  and  therefore  he  transfers  the  one  and  many  out  of  bis 
transcendental  world,  and  proceeds  to  lay  down  practical  rules  for 
their  application  to  different  branches  of  knowledge.  As  in  the 
Republic  he  supposes  the  philosopher  to  proceed  by  regular 
slops,  until  he  arrives  at  the  idea  of  good ;  as  in  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus  he  insists  that  in  dividing  the  whole  into  its  parts  we 
should  bisect  in  the  middle  in  the  hope  of  finding  species ;  as  in 
the  Phacdrus  (sec  above)  he  would  have  *  no  limb  broken  *  of  the 
organism  of  knowledge ;  —  so  in  the  Philebus  he  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  all  the  intermediate  links  which  occur  (compare 
Bacon*s  *  media  axiomata ')  in  the  passage  from  unity  to  infinity. 
With  him  the  idea  of  science  may  be  said  to  anticipate  science;  at 
a  time  when  the  sciences  were  not  yet  divided,  he  wants  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  importance  of  classification  ;  neither  neglectinfj 
the  many  individuals,  nor  attempting  to  count  them  all,  but  finding 
the  genera  and  species  under  which  they  naturally  fall.  Here, 
then,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Phaedrus  and  of  the 
Sophist,  is  found  the  germ  of  the  most  fruitful  notion  of  modem 
science. 


WT/tf  four  categories:    (i)    The  infitiilc  or  ittikfitiiu :  52 

At  p-  15  Plaio  describes  with  ludicrous  exaggeration  the  inRuence    PhOihia. 
exerted  by  the  one  and  many  on  the  minds  of  young  men  in  their    Inthoijuc- 
I  first  fervour  of  metaphysicnl  enthusiasm  (cp.  Rep.,  Book  vii,  S39).       "'"'" 
t  they  are  none  the  less  an   everlasting  quality  of  reason  or 
loning  which  never  grows  old  in  us.     At  first  we  have  hut  a 
Ktfuscd  conception  of  them,  analtigous  to  the  eyes  blinking  at 
t  light  in  the  Republic.     To  this  Plato  opposes  the  revelation 
I  Heaven  of  the  real  relations  of  them,  which  some  Promc- 
\,  who  gave  the  true  fire  from  heaven,  is  supposed  to  have 
bparted  to  us.     Plato  is spenking  at  pp.  15,  i6of  two  things — (i) 
e  crude  notion  of  the  one  and  many,  which  powerfully  nffects 
■e  ordinary  mind  when  first  beginning  to  think  (15  D-16  A); 
b)  the  same  notion  when  cleared  up  by  the  help  of  dialectic 
p6C-E). 

IS  the  problem  of  the  one  and  many  has  lost  its  chief  interest 
d  perplexity.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  a  whole  has  many 
1,  that  the  continuous  is  also  the  divisible,  that  in  all  objects  of 
iUse  there  is  a  one  and  many,  and  that  a  like  principle  may  be 
^lied  byanalogy  to  purely  intellectual  conceptions.  If  we  attend 
I  the  meaning  of  the  words,  wc  arc  compelled  to  admit  that  two  ■ 

kntradictory  statements  arc  (rue.  But  the  antinomy  is  so  familiar 
■  to  be  scarcely  observed  by  us.  Our  sense  of  the  contradiction, 
:  Plato's,  only  begins  in  a  higher  sphere,  when  we  speak  of 
^essity  and  free-will,  of  mind  and  body,  of  Three  Persons  and 
Hie  Substance,  and  the  like.  The  world  of  knowledge  is  always 
briding  more  and  more ;  every  truth  is  at  lirsi  the  enemy  of  every 
r  truth.  Yet  without  this  division  there  can  be  no  truth  ;  nor 
by  complete  truth  without  the  reunion  of  the  parts  into  a  whole. 
^d  hence  the  coexistence  of  opposites  in  the  unity  of  the  idea  is 
Igarded  by  Hegel  as  the  supreme  principle  of  philosophy;  and 
e  law  of  contradiction,  which  is  affirmed  by  logicians  to  be  an 
ultimate  principle  of  the  human  Riind,  is  displaced  by  another 
law,  which  asserts  the  coexistence  of  contradictories  as  imperfect 
and  divided  elements  of  the  truth.  Without  entering  further  into 
the  depths  of  Hegelianism,  we  may  remark  that  this  and  all  similar 
attempts  to  reconcile  antinomies  have  their  origin  in  the  old  Pla- 
tonic problem  of  the  'One  and  Many.' 

il.  I.  The  first  of  Plato's  categories  or  elements  is  the  infinite. 
This  is  the  negative  of  measure  or  limit ;  the  unthinkable,  the 
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(2)   Tlu  finite :    (3)   Tlu  union  of  the  two: 

unknowable;  of  which  nothing  can  be  affirmed;  the  mixtoit 
or  chaos  which  preceded  distinct  kinds  in  the  creation  of  the 
world;  the  first  vague  impression  of  sense;  the  more  or  kss 
which  refuses  to  be  reduced  to  rule,  having  certain  affinities  with 
evil,  with  pleasure,  with  ignorance,  and  which  in  the  scale  of 
being  is  farthest  removed  from  the  beautiful  and  good.  To  a 
Greek  of  the  age  of  Plato,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  mind  would  have 
been  an  absurdity.  He  would  have  insisted  that  '  the  good  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  finite,'  and  that  the  infinite  is  a  mere  negative, 
which  is  on  the  level  of  sensation,  and  not  of  thought.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  dbtinction  between  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  small,  but  he  would  have  equally  denied  the 
claim  of  either  to  true  existence.  Of  that  positive  infinity, 
or  infinite  reality,  which  we  attribute  to  God,  he  had  no 
I   conception. 

1  The  Greek  conception  of  the  infinite  would  be  more  truly 
I  described,  in  our  way  of  speaking,  as  the  indefinite.  To  us,  the 
notion  of  infinity  is  subsequent  rather  than  prior  to  the  finite, 
expressing  not  absolute  vacancy  or  negation,  but  only  the  removal 
of  limit  or  restraint,  which  we  suppose  to  exist  not  before  bnt 
after  we  have  already  set  bounds  to  thought  and  matter,  and 
divided  them  after  their  kinds.  From  different  points  of  new, 
either  the  finite  or  infinite  may  be  looked  upon  respectively  both 
as  positive  and  negative  (cp.  *Omnis  detcrminatio  est  negatio*); 
and  the  conception  of  the  one  determines  that  of  the  other.  The 
Greeks  and  the  moderns  seem  to  be  nearly  at  the  opposite  poles 
in  their  manner  of  regarding  them.  And  both  are  surprised 
when  they  make  the  discovery,  as  Plato  has  done  in  the  Sophist, 
how  large  an  element  negation  forms  in  the  framework  of  their 
thoughts. 

2,  3.  The  finite  element  which  mingles  with  and  regulates  the 
infinite  is  best  expressed  to  us  by  the  word  *law.'  It  is  that 
which  measures  all  things  and  assigns  to  them  their  limit ;  which 
preserves  them  in  their  natural  state,  and  brings  them  within 
the  sphere  of  human  cognition.  This  is  described  by  the  terms 
harmony,  health,  order,  perfection,  and  the  like.  All  things,  in 
as  far  as  they  are  good,  even  pleasures,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  indefinite,  partake  of  this  element.  We  should  be  wrong 
in  attributing  to  Plato  the  conception  of  laws  of  nature  derived 


(4)    ritf  cause  of  Ihc  umou. 

observation  and  experiment.  And  yet  he  tin&  as  intense 
any  modern  philosopher  that  nature  does  not 
proceed  by  chance.  But  observing  that  the  wonderful  con- 
struction of  number  and  figure,  which  he  had  within  himself, 
luid  which  seemed  to  be  prior  to  himself,  explained  a  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  he  extended  their  principles 
to  the  whole,  finding  in  them  the  true  type  both  of  human  life  and 
of  the  order  of  nature, 

I'wo  other  points  may  be  noticed  respecting  the  third  class. 
First,  that  Plato  seems  lo  be  unconscious  of  any  interval  or  chasm 
which  separates  die  finite  from  the  infinite.  The  one  is  in 
various  ways  and  degrees  working  in  the  other.  Hence  he  has 
implicitly  answered  the  difficulty  with  which  he  started,  of  how 
the  one  could  remain  one  and  yet  be  divided  among  many  in- 
dividuals, or  *  how  ideas  could  be  in  and  out  of  themselves,'  and 
the  like.  Secondly,  that  in  this  mixed  class  we  find  the  idea 
of  beauty.  Good,  when  exhibited  under  the  aspect  of  measure 
or  symmetry,  becomes  beauty  {64  E).  And  if  we  translate  his  1 
language  into  corresponding  modern  terms,  we  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Republic,  Plato 
conceives  beauty  under  the  idea  of  proportion. 

4.  Last  and  highest  in  ihe  list  of  principles  or  elements  is 
the  cause  of  the  union  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  lo  which  Plato 
ascribes  the  order  of  the  world.  Reasoning  from  man  to  the 
universe,  he  argues  that  as  there  Is  a  mind  in  the  one,  there  must 
be  a  mind  in  the  other,  which  he  identifies  with  the  royal  mind  of 
Zeus.  This  is  the  lirst  cause  of  which  'our  ancestors  spoke,'  as 
he  says,  appealing  lo  tradition,  in  the  Phiiebus  as  well  as  in  the 
Timacus.  The  '  one  and  many '  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
revealed  by  tradition.  For  the  mythical  element  has  not  altogether 
disappeared. 

Some  characteristic  dilTerciices  may  here  be  noted,  which 
distinguish  the  ancient  from  the  modem  mode  of  conceiving 
God. 

a.  To  Plato,  the  idea  of  God  or  mind  is  both  personal  and 
impersonal.  Nor  in  ascribing,  as  appears  lo  us,  both  these 
attributes  to  him,  and  in  speaking  of  Cod  both  in  the  masculine 
and  neuter  gender,  did  he  seem  to  himself  inconsistent.  For 
the  difference  between  the  personal  and  impersonal  was  not 
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marked  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  We  make  a  fundamenut  dis- 
tinction between  a  thing  and  a  person,  while  to  Plato,  by  die 
help  of  various  intermediate  abstractions,  such  as  end,  goo^ 
cause,  they  appear  almost  lo  meet  in  one,  or  to  be  two 
of  the  same.  Hence,  without  any  reconciliation  or  even  reinaik 
in  the  Republic  he  speaks  at  one  time  of  God  or  Goils,  and  D 
another  time  of  the  Good.  So  in  the  Phacdrus  he  seems  id  pis 
unconsciously  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  conception  gf  ■ 
the  Ideas  in  the  same  dialogue.  Nor  in  the  Philebus  is 
to  show  in  what  relation  the  idea  of  the  divine  mind  stands  to  A 
supreme  principle  of  measure. 

j3.  Again,  lo  us  there  is  a  strongly- marked  distinctio 
a  first  cause  and  a  final  cause.      And  we  should    i 
identify  a  first  cause  with  God,  and  the  final  cause   with  I 
I  world,  which  is  His  A'ork.      But  Plato,  though  not  a  Pantheist,ii 
I  very  far  from  confounding  God  with  ihe  world,  tends  t 
^the  first  with  the  final  cause.     The  cause  of  the  uni. 
finite  and  infinite   might  be  described  as  a    higher 
final  measure  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  good  mi; 
also  be  described  as  the  supreme  law.     Both  these  conccpiioni    , 
are  realized  chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  material    world:    and 
therefore  when  we  pass  into  the  sphere  of  ideas  can  hardly  be 
dbtinguished. 

The  four  principles  are  required  for  the  determination  of  the 
relative  places  of  pleasure  and  wisdom.  Plato  has  been  sayin| 
that  we  should  proceed  by  regular  steps  from  the  i 
many.  Accordingly,  before  assigning  the  precedence  cither  te 
good  or  pleasure,  he  must  first  find  out  and  aminge  in  order 
the  general  principles  of  things.  Mind  is  ascertained  to  be  akia 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  while  pleasure  is  found  in  the  infinite 
or  indefinite  class.  We  may  now  proceed  to  divide  pleasure  aad 
knowledge  after  their  tcinds. 

III.  t.  Plato  speaks  of  pleasure  as  indefinite,  as  relative,  \ 
a  generation,  and  in  all  these  points  of  view  as  in  a  categoiy 
distinct  from  good.  For  again  we  must  repeat,  that  to  the  Greet: 
■  the  good  is  of  the  nature  of  the  finite,'  and,  like  virtue,  either 
is,  or  is  ne.irly  allied  to,  knowledge.  The  modern  philosopher 
would  remark  that  the  indefinite  is  equally  real  with  the  definite. 
Health  and  mental  qualities  are  in  the  concrete  undefined;  they 
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'erthcless  real  goods,  and  Plalo  rightly  regards  them  as 
under  the  finite  class.  Again,  we  are  able  to  define  objects 
leas,  not  in  so  far  as  ihey  are  in  the  mind,  but  in  so  far  as 
■  manifested  externally,  and  can  therefore  be  reduced 
I  rule  and  measure.  And  if  we  adopt  the  test  of  delinileness, 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  are  more  capable  of  being  defined  than 
any  other  pleasures.  As  in  art  and  knowledge  generally,  we 
firoceed  from  without  inwards,  beginning  with  facts  of  sense, 
and  passing  to  the  more  ideal  conceptions  of  mental  pleasure, 
liappincss,  and  the  like. 

2,  Pleasure  is  depreciated  as  relative,  while  good  is  exalted  as  I 
absolute.  But  this  distinction  seems  lo  arise  Irom  an  unfair  mode 
of  regarding  them ;  the  abstract  idea  of  the  one  is  compared  with 
the  concrete  experience  of  the  other.  For  all  pleasure  and  all  \ 
knowledge  may  be  viewed  cither  abstracted  from  the  mind,  or 
,  ID  relation  to  the  mind  (cp.  Arislot.  Nic.  Ethics,  x.  3,  4).  The  first 
•  it  an  idea  only,  which  may  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  un* 
diangeablc,  and  then  the  abstract  idea  of  pleasure  will  be  equally 
'  unchangeable  with  that  of  knowledge.  But  when  we  come  to 
view  either  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  the  same  defects 
are  for  the  most  part  incident  to  both  of  them.  Our  hold  upon 
them  is  equally  transient  and  uncertain ;  the  mind  cannot  be 
always  in  a  stale  of  intellectual  tension,  any  more  than  capable 
of  feeling  pleasure  always.  The  knowledge  which  is  at  one  time 
clear  and  distinct,  at  another  seems  to  fade  away,  just  as  the 
pleasure  of  health  aAer  sickness,  or  of  eating  after  hunger,  soon 
passes  into  a  neutral  state  of  unconsciousness  and  indifference. 
Change  and  alternation  arc  necessary  for  the  mind  as  well  as 
for  the  body ;  and  in  this  is  to  be  acknowledged,  not  an  element 
of  evil,  but  rather  a  law  of  nature.  The  chief  difference  between 
subjective  pleasure  and  subjective  knowledge  in  respect  of  per- 
manence is  that  the  latter,  when  our  feeble  faculties  are  able  to 
grasp  it,  still  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  unchangeablencss  which 
cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

3.  In  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  relative  character 
of  pleasure  is  described  as  becoming  or  generation.  This  is 
relative  to  Being  or  Essence,  and  from  one  point  of  view  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Hcraclitean  flux  in  contrast  with  the  Elcaiic 
Being;  from  another,  as  the  transient  enjoyment  of  eating  and 
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drinking  compared  with  the  supposed  permanence  of  inteUectnl 
pleasures.  But  to  us  the  distinction  is  unmeaning,  and  bekn^ 
to  a  stage  of  philosophy  which  has  passed  away.  Plato  himsdf 
seems  to  have  suspected  that  the  continuance  or  life  of  tbto^ 
is  quite  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  a  principle  of  rest  as  of  mockxi 
(cp.  Charm.  159,  160;  Crat.  437).  A  later  view  of  pleasure  b 
found  in  Aristotle,  who  agrees  with  Plato  in  many  points,  e.  g. 
in  his  view  of  pleasure  as  a  restoration  to  nature,  in  his  distinctioB 
between  bodily  and  mental,  between  necessary  and  non-necessary 
pleasures.  But  he  is  also  in  advance  of  Plato;  for  he  affinns 
that  pleasure  is  not  in  the  body  at  all ;  and  hence  not  even  the 
bodily  pleasures  are  to  be  spoken  of  as  generations,  but  only  as 
accompanied  by  generation  (Nic.  Eth.  x.  3,  6;    1.  8,  10). 

4.  Plato  attempts  to  identify  vicious  pleasures  with  some  fona 
of  error,  and  insists  that  the  term  false  may  be  applied  to  them: 
in  this  he  appears  to  be  carrying  out  in  a  confused  manner  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  vice  ignorance.  He 
will  allow  of  no  distinction  between  the  pleasures  and  tk 
erroneous  opinions  on  which  they  arc  founded,  whether  anan; 
out  of  the  illusion  of  distance  or  not.  But  to  this  we  naturali]r 
reply  with  Protarchus,  that  the  pleasure  is  what  it  is,  althougii 
the  calculation  may  be  false,  or  the  after-effects  painful.  It  is 
difficult  to  acquit  Plato,  to  use  his  own  language,  of  being  a  'tyro 
in  dialectics,'  when  he  overlooks  such  a  distinction.  Yet,  ontht 
other  hand,  wc  arc  hardly  fair  judges  of  confusions  of  thought  in 
those  who  view  things  differently  from  ourselves. 

5.  There  appears  also  to  be  an  incorrectness  in  the  notiai 
which  occurs  both  here  and  in  the  Gorgias,  of  the  simultaneous- 
ncss  of  merely  bodily  pleasures  and  pains.  We  may,  perhaps, 
admit,  though  even  this  is  not  free  from  doubt,  that  the  feeling 
of  pleasurable  hope  or  recollection  is,  or  rather  may  be,  simul- 
taneous with  acute  bodily  suffering.  But  there  is  no  such  co- 
existence of  the  pain  of  thirst  with  the  pleasures  of  drinking; 
they  are  not  really  simultaneous,  for  the  one  expeb  the  other. 
Nor  does  Plato  seem  to  have  considered  that  the  bodily  pleasures, 
except  in  certain  extreme  cases,  are  unattended  with  pain.  Few 
philosophers  will  deny  that  a  degree  of  pleasure  attends  eating 
and  drinking;  and  yet  surely  we  might  as  well  speak  of  the  pains 
of  digestion  which  follow,  as  of  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst 
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4iich  precede  them.     Plalo's  conception  is  derived  partly  from    pkiubui. 
the  extreme  case  of  a  man  suRering  pain  from  hunger  or  thirst,    inthuuuc 
partly  from  the  image  of  a  full  and  empty  vessel.     But  the  troth       "'"'' 
is  rather,  that  while  the  gratification  of  our  bodily  desires  con- 
stantly affords  some  degree  of  pleasure,  the  antecedent  pains  are 
scarcely  perceived  by  us,  being  almost  done  away  with  by  use 
and  regularity. 

6.  The  desire  to  classify  pleasures  as  accompanied  or  not  ac- 
cornpanied  by  antecedent  pains,  has  led  Plato  to  pl.ice  under 
one  head  the  pleasures  of  smell  and  sight,  as  well  as  those 
derived  from  sounds  of  music  and  from  knowledge.  He  would 
liave  done  better  to  make  a  separate  class  of  the  pleasures  of 
smell,  having  no  association  of  mind,  or  perhaps  to  have  divided 

'  Ihem  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  pleasures  of  sight  and  sound 
might  then  have  been  regarded  as  being  the  expression  of  ideus. 
But  this  higher  and  truer  point  of  view  never  appears  to  have 
occurred  lo  Plato.  Nor  h.is  he  any  distinction  between  the  fine 
arts  and  the  mechanical ;  and,  neither  here  nor  anywhere,  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  beautiful  in  external  things. 

7.  Pl.ito  agrees  partially  with  certain  '  surly  or  fastidious ' 
philosophers,  as  he  terms  them,  who  defined  pleasure  to  be 
the  absence  of  pain.  They  arc  also  described  as  eminent  in 
physics.  There  is  unfortunately  no  school  of  Greek  philosophy 
known  to  us  which  combined  these  two  ch.iracicristics.  Antis- 
thenes,  who  was  an  enemy  of  pleasure,  was  not  a  physical 
philosopher;  the  atomists,  who  were  physical  philosophers,  were 
not  enemies  of  pleasure.  Yet  such  a  combination  of  opinions 
is  far  from  being  impossible.  Plato's  omission  to  mention  them 
by  name  has  created  the  same  uncertainty  respecting  them 
which  also  occurs  respecting  the  '  friends  of  the  ideas'  and  the 
*  maieri.ilists '  in  the  Sophist. 

On  the  whole,  this  discussion  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  While  the  ethical  nature  of  pleasure 
is  scarcely  considered,  and  the  mere  physical  phenomenon 
imperfectly  analysed,  too  much  weight  is  given  to  ideas  of 
measure  and  number,  as  the  sole  principle  of  good.  The  coi 
parison  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  is  really  a  comparison  1 
two  elements,  which  have  no  common  measure,  and  which  cannot  \ 
be  excluded  from  each  other.     Feeling  is  not  opposed  to  know- 
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ledge,  and  in  all  consciousness  there  is  an  element  of  both.  The 
most  abstract  kinds  of  knowledge  are  inseparable  from  sooe 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  accompanies  the  acquisition  or  possesao 
of  them :  the  student  is  liable  to  grow  weary  of  them,  and  son 
discovers  that  continuous  mental  energy  is  not  granted  to  men. 
The  most  sensual  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  insepanbk 
from  the  consciousness  of  pleasure;  no  man  can  be  happy 
who,  to  borrow  Plato's  illustration,  is  leading  the  life  of  aa 
oyster.  Hence  (by  his  own  confession)  the  main  thesis  is  not 
worth  determining ;  the  real  interest  lies  in  the  incidental  (fis- 
cussion.  We  can  no  more  separate  pleasure  from  knowkdp 
in  the  Philebus  than  we  can  separate  justice  from  happiness 
in  the  Republic. 

IV.  An  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  Philebus  of  the  rank 
and  order  of  the  sciences  or  arts,  which  agrees  generally  with  the 
scheme  of  knowledge  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  the  position  of  the  arts  is  more  exactly 
defined.  They  are  divided  into  an  empirical  part  and  a  scientific 
part,  of  which  the  first  is  mere  guess-work,  the  second  is  deter- 
mined by  rule  and  measure.  Of  the  more  empirical  arts,  music  is 
given  as  an  example ;  this,  although  affirmed  to  be  necessary  to 
human  life  (62  B),  is  depreciated.  Music  is  regarded  from  a  point 
of  view  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  the  Republic,  not  as  a  sublime 
science,  coordinate  with  astronomy,  but  as  full  of  doubt  and 
conjecture.  According  to  the  standard  of  accuracy  which  is 
here  adopted,  it  is  rightly  placed  lower  in  the  scale  than  car- 
pentering, because  the  latter  is  more  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  measure. 

The  theoretical  element  of  the  arts  may  also  become  a  purely 
abstract  science,  when  separated  from  matter,  and  is  then  said  to 
be  pure  and  unmixed.  The  distinction  which  Plato  here  makes 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  between  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, and  may  be  expressed  in  the  modern  formula  —  science  is 
art  theoretical,  art  is  science  practical.  In  the  reason  which  he 
gives  for  the  superiority  of  the  pure  science  of  number  over  the 
mixed  or  applied,  we  can  only  agree  with  him  in  part.  He  says 
that  the  numbers  which  the  philosopher  employs  are  always  the 
same,  whereas  the  numbers  which  are  used  in  practice  represent 
different  sizes  or  quantities.     He  does  not  see  that  this  power  of 
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reasing  difTerenl  quantities  by  the  same  symbol  is  the  charac-    PMrb-i. 
nd  not  the  defect  of  numbers,  and  is  due  to  their  abstract    iimaiHic- 
—  although  we  admit  of  course  what  Plato  seems  to  feel  in        ""*■ 
lilistinctions  between  pure  and  impure  knowledge,  that  the 
ction  of  matter  enters  into  the  applications  of  them. 
e  the  other  sciences,  as  in  the  Republic,  towers  dialectic, 
t  the  science  of  eternal  Being,  apprehended  by  the  purest 
nd  reason.     The  lower  sciences,  including  the  mathe- 
,  are  akin  lo  opinion  rather  than  lo  reason,  and  are  placed 
[ether  in  the  fourth  class  of  goods.     The  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  dialectic  is  obscure  in  the  Republic,  and  is  not  cleared 
up  in  the  Philebus. 

V.  Thus  far  we  have  only  attained  to  the  vestibule  or  ante- 
chamber of  the  good ;  for  there  is  a  good  exceeding  knowledge, 
exceeding  essence,  which,  like  Glaucon  in  the  Republic  (Book  vi, 
509),  we  tind  a  difficulty  in  apprehending.  This  good  is  now  10 
be  exhibited  to  us  under  various  aspects  and  gradations.  The 
relative  dignity  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  has  been  determined; 
but  they  have  not  yet  received  their  exact  position  in  the  scale  of 
goods.  Some  difticulties  occur  to  us  in  the  enumeration:  First, 
how  arc  we  lo  distinguish  the  first  from  ihe  second  class  of  goods, 
or  the  second  from  the  third  ?  Secondly,  why  is  there  no  mention 
of  the  supreme  mind?  Thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  fourth  class. 
Fourthly,  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  to  a  sixth  class,  which 
b  not  further  investigated. 

(t)  Pbio  seems  to  proceed  in  his  table  of  goods,  from  the  more 
abstract  to  the  less  abstract ;  from  the  subjective  lo  the  objective ; 
until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  we  fairly  descend  into  the 
region  of  human  action  and  feeling.  To  him,  the  greater  the 
abstraction  the  greater  ihe  truth,  and  he  b  always  tending  to  see 
abstractions  within  abstractions ;  which,  like  the  ideas  in  the 
Parmenides,  are  always  appearing  one  behind  another.  Hence 
wc  find  a  difficulty  in  following  him  into  the  sphere  of  thought 
which  he  b  seeking  to  attain.  First  in  his  scale  of  goods  he 
places  measure,  in  which  he  finds  the  eternal  nature:  this  would 
be  more  naturally  expressed  in  modem  language  as  eternal  law, 
and  seems  to  be  akin  both  to  the  finite  and  to  the  mind  or  cause, 
which  were  two  of  the  elements  in  the  former  table.  Like  ihe 
supreme  nature  in  the  Timaeus,  like  the  ideal  beauty  in  the 
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Symposium  or  the  Phaedrus,  or  like  the  ideal  good  in  die 
Republic,  this  is  the  absolute  and  unapproachable  being.  Bat 
this  being  is  manifested  in  symmetry  and  beauty  everywhere,  is 
the  order  of  nature  and  of  mind,  in  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another.  For  the  word  '  measure '  he  now  substitutes  the  word 
'  symmetry/  as  if  intending  to  e^cpress  measure  conceived  as 
relation.  He  then  proceeds  to  regard  the  good  no  longer  in  an 
objective  form,  but  as  the  human  reason  seeking  to  attain  truth  by 
the  aid  of  dialectic ;  such  at  least  we  naturally  infer  to  be  bis 
meaning,  when  we  consider  that  both  here  and  in  the  Republic 
the  sphere  of  vtA^  or  mind  is  assigned  to  dialectic.  (2)  It  is  remark- 
able (see  above)  that  this  personal  conception  of  mind  is  confined 
to  the  human  mind,  and  not,  as  at  p.  22  C,  extended  to  the  divine. 
(3)  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  one  dialogue  of  Plato  by 
another,  the  sciences  of  figure  and  number  are  probably  classed 
with  the  arts  and  true  opinions,  because  they  proceed  from 
hypotheses  (cp.  Rep.  Book  vi.  511).  (4)  The  sixth  class,  if  a  sixth 
class  is  to  be  added,  is  playfully  set  aside  by  a  quotation  from 
Orpheus :  Plato  means  to  say  that  a  sixth  class,  if  there  be  such 
a  class,  is  not  worth  considering,  because  pleasure,  having  only 
gained  the  fifth  place  in  the  scale  of  goods,  is  already  out  of  tbe 
running. 

VI.  We  may  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the 
Philebus  to  the  other  dialogues.  Here  Plato  shows  the  same  in- 
difference to  his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas  which  he  has  already  mani- 
fested in  the  Parmenides  and  the  Sophist.  The  principle  of  the 
one  and  many  of  which  he  here  speaks,  is  illustrated  by  examples 
in  the  Sophist  and  Statesman.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  of 
style,  many  resemblances  may  be  noticed  between  the  Philebus 
and  Gorgias.  The  theory  of  the  simultaneousness  of  pleasure  and 
pain  is  common  to  both  of  them  (Phil.  36  B,  Gorg.  496  E) ;  there  is 
also  a  common  tendency  in  them  to  take  up  arms  against  pleasure, 
although  the  view  of  the  Philebus,  which  is  probably  the  later  of 
the  two  dialogues,  is  the  more  moderate.  At  p.  46  A,  B,  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  passage  in  the  Gorgias  (494),  in 
which  Socrates  dilates  on  the  pleasures  of  itching  and  scratching. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  discrepancy  in  the  manner  in  which  Gorgias 
and  his  art  are  spoken  of  in  the  two  dialogues.  For  Socrates,  at 
p.  58,  is  far  from  implying  that  the  art  of  rhetoric  has  a  real  sphere 
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practical  usefulness:  tic  only  means  that  the  refutation  of  the  , 
lims  of  Gorgias  is  not  necessary  for  his  present  purpose.  He  is 
iring  in  effect :  '  Admit,  if  jou  please,  that  rhetoric  is  the  greatest 
d  uscfullcst  of  sciences:^  this  does  not  prove  that  dialectic  is 
t  the  purest  and  most  exact.'  From  the  Sophist  and  Sratesman 
'  know  that  his  hostility  towards  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians 
s  not  mitigated  in  later  hfe;  although  both  in  the  Statesman 
1  Laws  he  admits  of  a  higher  use  of  rheioric. 
Reasons  have  been  already  given  for  assigning  a  late  date  to 
!  Philebus.  That  the  date  is  probably  later  than  that  of  the 
tpublic,  may  be  further  argued  on  the  following  grounds:  — 
The  general  resi^mblancc  to  the  later  dialogues  and  to  the 
iws :  I.  The  more  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  good  and 
sasure;  3.  The  distinction  between  perception,  memory,  recol- 
:tion,  and  opinion  {pp.  34'36)  which  indicates  a  great  progress 
psychology  j  also  between  understanding  and  imagination, 
is  described  under  the  figure  of  the  scribe  and  the  [winter 
.  39).  A  superficial  notion  may  arise  that  Plato  probably  wrote 
Brter  dialogues,  such  as  the  Philebus,  the  Sophist,  and  the 
nan,  as  studies  or  preparations  for  longer  ones.  This  view 
ay  be  natural ;  but  on  further  reflection  is  seen  to  be  fallacious, 
«  these  three  dialogues  are  found  to  make  an  advance  upon 
;taphysical  conceptions  of  the  Republic.  And  we  can  more 
lily  suppose  that  Plato  composed  shorter  writings  after  longer 
,  tlian  suppose  that  he  lost  hold  of  further  points  of  view 
lich  he  had  once  attained. 

more  easy  to  (ind  traces  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Eleatics, 

■garians,  Cynics,  Cyrenaics  and  of  the  ideas  of  Anaxagoras, 

the  Philebus,  than  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  each  of  them. 

I  we  fuller  records  of  those  old    philosophers,   we   should 

obably  find  Plato  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  attempting  to  combine 

Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  seeking  to  find  a  truth 

beyond  either  Being  or  numlier;  setting  up  his  own  concrete 

conception  of  good  against  the  abstract  practical  good  of  the 

Cynics,  or  the  abstract  intellectual  good  of  the  Megarians,  and  his 

own  idea  of  classification  against  the  denial  of  plurality  in  unity 

which    is  also  attributed  to  them ;   warring  against   the   Eristics 

as  destructive  of  truth,  as  he  had  formerly  fought  against  the 

Sophists',  taking  up  a  middle  position  between  the  Cynics  and 
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Cyrenaics  in  his  doctrine  of  pleasure ;  asserting  with  more  ooih 
sistency  than  Anaxagoras  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  mind  aad 
cause.  Of  the  Heraditeans,  whom  he  is-  said  by  Aristotle  to  hsve 
cultivated  in  his  youth,  he  speaks  in  the  PhilebuSy  as  in  tbe 
Theaetetus  and  Cratylus,  with  irony  and  contempt.  But  we  hate 
not  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  us  to  pursue  further  tbe 
line  of  reflection  here  indicated;  nor  can  we  expect  to  find 
perfect  clearness  or  order  in  the  first  efforts  of  mankind  to 
understand  the  working  of  their  own  minds.  The  ideas  which 
they  are  attempting  to  analyse,  they  are  also  in  process  of 
creating;  the  abstract  universals  of  which  they  are  seeking  to 
adjust  the  relations  have  been  already  excluded  by  them  from 
the  category  of  relation. 


1 


Analysis.  The  Philebus,  like  the  Cratylus,  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 

tinuation of  a  previous  discussion.  An  argument  respecting  the 
comparative  claims  of  pleasure  and  wisdom  to  rank  as  the  diief 
good  has  been  already  carried  on  between  Philebus  and  Socrates. 
The  argument  is  now  transferred  to  Protarchus,  the  son  of  CalliaslJ 
(19  B),  a  noble  Athenian  youth,  sprung  from  a  family  which  bad  " 
spent  'a  world  of  money'  on  the  Sophists  (cp.  Apol.  20  A,  B; 
Crat.  391  C;  Protag.  337  D).  Philebus,  who  appears  to  be  the 
teacher  (16  B,  36  D),  or  elder  friend,  and  perhaps  the  lover  (53  D), 
of  Protarchus,  takes  no  further  part  in  the  discussion  beyond 
asserting  in  the  strongest  manner  his  adherence,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Socrates  suggests  that  they  shall  have  a  first  and  second  palm 
of  victory.  For  there  may  be  a  good  higher  than  either  pleasure 
or  wisdom,  and  then  neither  of  them  will  gain  the  first  prize,  but 
whichever  of  the  two  is  more  akin  to  this  higher  good  will  have  a  11 
right  to  the  second.  They  agree,  and  Socrates  opens  the  game 
by  enlarging  on  the  diversity  and  opposition  which  exists  among 
pleasures.  For  there  are  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  good  and  had, 
wise  and  foolish — pleasures  of  the  temperate  as  well  as  of  the 
intemperate.  Protarchus  replies  that  although  pleasures  may  he 
opposed  in  so  far  as  they  spring  from  opposite  sources,  never- 
theless as  pleasures  they  are  alike.  Yes,  retorts  Socrates,  pleasure 
is  like  pleasure,  as  figure  is  like  figure  and  colour  like  colour; 
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:  all  know  ihat  there  is  great  variety  among  figures  andi  pjuhhu. 
s,     Protarchus  does  not  see  the  drift  of  this  remark;  and    ahalyhl 
crates  proceeds  (o  nsk  how  he  can  have  a  right  10  attribute  a 
r  predicate  (i.  e.  'good')  to  pleasures  in  general,  when  he 

It  deny  that  ihey  are  diiftrenl  ?  What  common  property  in  ] 
\oi  them  does  he  mean  to  indicate  by  the  term  *  good  ? '  If  he  | 
■s  to  assert  that  there  is  some  trivial  sense  in  which 
is  one,  Socrates  may  retorl  by  saying  that  knowledge  is 
t  the  result  will  be  that  such  merely  verbal  and  trivial 
Keptions,  whether  of  knowledge  or  pleasure,  will  spoil  the 
nission,  and  will  prove  the  incapacity  of  the  Iwo  disputants. 
[order  to  avoid  Ihis  danger,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  beat  a 
at,  and,  before  ihcy  proceed,  come  to  an  understanding  about  \ 
'  high  argument '  of  the  one  and  the  many. 
protarchus  agrees  to  the  proposal,  but  he  is  under  the  im- 
1  thai  Socrates  means  to  discuss  the  common  question  — 
a  sensible  object  can  be  one,  and  yet  have  opposite  attributes, 
has  'great'  and  'small.'  '  Ught'and  'heavy,' or  how  there  can 
c  many  members  in  one  body,  and  the  like  wonders.  Socrates 
i  has  long  ceased  losee  any  wonder  in  these  phenomena;  his  difG- 
cullies  begin  with  the  application  of  number  10  abstract  unities 
(e,  g.  '  man,' '  good ')  and  with  the  attempt  to  divide  them.  For 
have  these  unities  of  idea  any  real  existence?  How,  if  imperish- 
able, can  they  enter  into  the  world  of  generation  ?  How,  as  units, 
can  they  be  divided  and  dispersed  among  different  objects?  Or 
do  they  exist  in  their  entirely  in  each  object?  These  difficulties 
are  but  imperfectly  answered  by  Socrates  in  what  follows. 

We  speak  of  a  one  and  many,  which  is  ever  flowing  in  and  out 
of  all  things,  concerning  which  a  young  man  often  runs  wild  in 
his  lirst  metaphysical  enthusiasm,  talking  about  analysis  and 
S  synthesis  to  his  father  and  mother  and  the  neighbors,  hardly 
sparing  even  his  dog.  This  '  one  in  many  '  is  a  revelation  of  the 
order  of  the  world,  which  some  Prometheus  first  made  known  to 
our  ancestors;  and  they,  who  were  better  men  and  nearer  the 
gods  than  we  are,  have  handed  it  down  to  us.  To  know  how  to 
r  proceed  by  regular  steps  from  one  to  many,  and  from  many  to 
one,  is  just  what  makes  the  difference  between  eristic  and 
dialectic.  And  the  right  way  of  proceeding  is  to  look  for  one  1 
idea  or  class  in  all  things,  and  when  you  have  found  one  to  look  1 
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Pkiklmt.  for  more  than  one,  and  for  all  that  there  are,  and  when  you  have 
Analysis.  found  them  all  and  regularly  divided  a  particular  field  of  know- 
ledge into  classes,  you  may  leave  the  further  consideration  of 
individuals.  But  you  must  not  pass  at  once  either  from  unity  to 
infinity,  or  from  infinity  to  unity.  In  music,  for  example,  yea 
may  begin  with  the  most  general  notion,  but  this  alone  will  not 
make  you  a  musician:  you  must  know  also  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  intervals,  and  the  systems  which  are  framed  out  of 
them,  and  the  rhythms  of  the  dance  which  correspond  to  them. 
And  when  you  have  a  similar  knowledge  of  any  other  subject, 
you  may  be  said  to  know  that  subject  In  speech  again  there  are  18 
infinite  varieties  of  sound,  and  some  one  who  was  a  wise  man,  or 
more  than  man,  comprehended  them  all  in  the  classes  of  mutes, 
vowels,  and  semivowels,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  name,  and 
assigned  them  to  the  art  of  grammar. 

'  But  whither,  Socrates,  are  you  going?     And  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  comparative  eligibility  of  pleasure  and  wisdom?' 
Socrates  replies,    that   before   we    can   adjust    their    respective 
claims,  wc  want  to  know  the  number  and  kinds  of  both  of  them. 
What  arc  they?     He  is  requested  to  answer  the  question  him-  19 
self.     That  he  will,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  20 
preliminary  remarks.     In  the  first  place  he  has  a  dreamy  recol- 
lection of  hearing  that  neither  pleasure  nor  knowledge  is  the 
highest  good,  for  the  good  should  be  perfect  and  sufficient.     But  21 
is  the  life  of  pleasure  perfect  and  sufficient,  when  deprived  of 
memory,  consciousness,  anticipation?     Is  not  this  the  life  of  an 
oyster  ?     Or  is  the  life  of  mind  sufficient,  if  devoid  of  any  particle 
of  pleasure?     Must  not  the  union  of  the  two  be  higher  and  more  22 
eligible  than  either  separately  ?     And  is  not  the  element  which 
makes  this  mixed  life  eligible  more  akin  to  mind  than  to  pleasure? 
Thus  pleasure  is  rejected  and  mind  is  rejected.     And  yet  there 
may  be  a  life  of  mind,  not  human  but  divine,  which  conquers  still. 

But,  if  we  are  to  pursue  this  argument  further,  we  shall  require  23 
some  new  weapons ;  and  by  this,  I  mean  a  new  classification  of 
existence.  ( i )  There  is  a  finite  element  of  existence,  and  (2)  an  in- 
finite, and  (3)  the  union  of  the  two,  and  (4)  the  cause  of  the  union. 
More  may  be  added  if  they  are  wanted,  but  at  present  we  can  do 
without  them.  And  first  of  the  infinite  or  indefinite :  —  That  is  the  24 
class  which  is  denoted  by  the  terms  more  or  less,  and  is  always  in 
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state  of  comparison.      All  words  or  ideas 

;nlly,'  '  extremely,'  and  other  comparative  expressiuns  are  a|)-    a 

k1,  fall  under  this  class.     The  infinite  would  be  no  longer 

nite,  if  limited  or  reduced  to  measure  by  number  and  quantity. 

e  opposite  class  is  the  limited  or  finite,  and  includes  all  things 

lich  ha.ve  number  and  quantity.     And  there  is  a  third  class  of  ; 

ration  into  essence  by  the  union  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  in' 

h  the  finite  gives  law  to  tlie  infinite ;  —  under  this  are  compre- 

mded  health,  strength,  temperate  seasons,  harmony,  beauty,  and; 

e  like.     The  goddess  of  beauty  saw  the  universal  wantonness  of 

[  things,  and  gave  law  and  order  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

no  effect  can  be  generated  without  a  cause,  and  therefore  there 

t  be  a  fourth  class,  which  is  the  cause  of  generation  ;  for  ihe 

e  or  agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  patient  or  effect. 

And  now,  having  obtained  our  classes,  we  may  determine  in 

r  conqueror  life  is  to  be  placed:  Clearly  in  the  third  or 

ibted  class,  in  which  the  finite  gives  law  to  the  infinite.     And  in 

lich  is  pleasure  to  find  a  place?     As  clearly  in  the  infinite  or  in-  | 

Anite,  which  alone,  as  Protarchus  thinks  (who  seems  to  confuse 

e  infinite  with  the  superlative),  gives  to  pleasure  the  character  of 

B  absolute  good.     Yes,  retorts  Socrates,  and  also  to  pain  the 

aracter  of  absolute  evil.     And  therefore  the  infinite  cannot  be 

at  which  imparts  to  pleasure  the  nature  of  the  good.     But  where  I 

all  we  place  mind?     That  is  a  very  serious  and  awful  question,  1 

tich  may  be  prefaced  by  another.     Is  mind  or  chance  the  lord 

the  universe?    AU  philosophers  will  say  the  first,  and  yet, 

iriiaps,  they  may  be  only  magnifying  themselves.     And  for  this 

■son  I  should  like  to  consider  the  matter  a  Utile  more  deeply, 

Wn  though  some  lovers  of  disorder  in  the  world  should  ridicule 

ly  attempt 

low  the  elements  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  exist  in  us,  and  they 

it  in  the  cosmos ;  but  they  are  purer  and  fairer  in  the  cosmos 

n  they  arc  in  us,  and  they  come  to  us  from  thence.     And  as  we 

e  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  in  like  manner  the  elements  of  the 

lite,  the  infinite,  the  union  of  the  two,  and  the  cause,  arc  found  to 

lis.     And  if  they,  like  the  elements,  exist  in  us,  and  the  I 

Siree  first  exist  in  the  world,  must  not  the  fourth  or  cause  which 

I  the  noblest  of  them,  exist  in  the  world?      And  this  cause  is  I 

)r  mind,  the  royal  mind  of  Zeus,  who  is  the  kmg  of  all,  as. 
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PhOebus.  there  are  other  gods  who  have  other  noble  attributes.  Observe 
Analysis  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  men  of  old,  who  affirmed 
mind  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  And  remember  that  mind 
belongs  to  the  class  which  we  term  the  cause,  and  pleasure  to  the  tt 
infinite  or  indefinite  class.  We  will  examine  the  place  and  origin 
of  both. 

What  is  the  origin  of  pleasure  ?  Her  natural  seat  is  the  mixed 
class,  in  which  health  and  harmony  were  placed.  Pain  b  the 
violation,  and  pleasure  the  restoration  of  limit.  There  is  a  natural 
union  of  finite  and  infinite,  which  in  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  is  32 
impaired  —  this  is  painful,  but  the  return  to  nature,  in  which  the 
elements  are  restored  to  their  normal  proportions,  is  pleasant 
Here  is  our  first  class  of  pleasures.  And  another  class  of  pleasures 
and  pains  are  hopes  and  fears ;  these  are  in  the  mind  only.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  pleasures  are  unalloyed  by  pains  and  the  pains 
by  pleasures,  the  examination  of  them  may  show  us  whether  all 
pleasure  is  to  be  desired,  or  whether  this  entire  desireableness  is 
not  rather  the  attribute  of  another  class.  But  if  pleasures  and 
pains  consist  in  the  violation  and  restoration  of  limit,  may  there 
not  be  a  neutral  state,  in  which  there  is  neither  dissolution  nor  33 
restoration?  That  is  a  further  question,  and  admitting,  as  we 
must,  the  possibility  of  such  a  state,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  life  of  wisdom  should  not  exist  in  this  neutral  state, 
which  is,  moreover,  the  state  of  the  gods,  who  cannot,  without 
indecency,  be  supposed  to  feel  either  joy  or  sorrow. 

The  second  class  of  pleasures  involves  memory.      There  are 
aflfections  which  are  extinguished  before  they  reach  the  soul,  and 
of  these  there  is  no  consciousness,  and  therefore  no  memory. 
And  there  are  aflfections  which  the  body  and  soul  feci  together,  34 
and  this  feeling  is  termed  consciousness.     And  memory  is  the 
preservation  of  consciousness,  and  reminiscence  is  the  recovery  of 
consciousness.     Now  the  memory  of  pleasure,  when  a  man  is  in  35 
pain,  is  the  memory  of  the  opposite  of  his  actual  bodily  state,  and 
is  therefore  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  mind.     And  there  may  be 
an  intermediate  state,  in  which  a  person  is  balanced  between 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  in  his  body  there  is  want  which  is  a  cause  of  TJi 
pain,  but  in  his  mind  a  sure  hope  of  replenishment,  which  is 
pleasant.     (But  if  the  hope  be  converted  into  despair,  he  has  two 
pains  and  not  a  balance  of  pain  and  pleasure. )     Another  question 
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is  raised:  May  not  pleasures,  like  opinions,  be  true  and  false?  \pkiUhu9. 
In  the  sense  of  being  real,  both  must  be  admitted  to  be  true :  nor  Ianalv»i«. 
can  we  deny  that  to  both  of  them  qualities  may  be  attributed ;  for  ^ 
pleasures  as  well  as  opinions  may  be  described  as  good  or  bad. 
And  though  we  do  not  all  of  us  allow  that  there  are  true  and  lalte 
pleasures,  we  all  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  pleasures  asfo- 
ciated  with  right  opinion,  and  others  with  fabehood  and  ignorance. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  analyze  the  nature  of  this  association. 

Opinion  is  based  on  perception,  which  may  be  correct  or  mis- 
taken. You  may  see  a  figure  at  a  distance,  and  say  first  of  all, 
'This  b  a  man,'  and  then  say,  ' No,  this  is  an  image  made  by  the 
shepherds.'  And  you  may  afiirm  this  in  a  proposition  to  your 
companion,  or  make  the  remark  mentally  to  yourself.  Whether 
the  words  are  actually  spoken  or  not,  on  such  occasions  there  is  a 
scribe  within  who  registers  them,  and  a  painter  who  paints  the 
images  of  the  things  which  the  scribe  has  written  down  in  the  soul, 
—  at  least  that  is  my  own  notion  of  the  process ;  and  the  words  and 
images  which  are  inscribed  by  them  may  be  either  true  or  false ; 
and  they  may  represent  either  past,  present,  or  future.  And,  re- 
presenting the  future,  they  must  also  represent  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  anticipation  —  the  visions  of  gold  and  other  fancies  which 
are  never  wanting  in  the  mind  of  man.  Now  these  hopes,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  propositions,  which  are  sometimes  true,  and  some- 
times &lse ;  for  the  good,  who  are  the  friends  of  the  gods,  see 
true  pictures  of  the  future,  and  the  bad  £dse  ones.  And  as 
there  may  be  opinion  about  things  which  are  not,  were  not,  and 
will  not  be,  which  b  opinion  still,  so  there  may  be  pleasure 
about  things  which  are  not,  were  not,  and  will  not  be,  which  is 
pleasure  still, — that  b  to  say,  false  pleasure ;  and  only  when  fabe, 
can  pleasure,  like  opinion,  be  vicious.  Against  tbb  condusion 
Protarchus  reclaims. 

Leaving  hb  denial  for  the  present,  Socrates  proceeds  to  show 
that  some  pleasures  are  iabe  from  another  point  of  view*  In  de- 
sire, as  we  admitted,  the  body  b  divided  from  the  soul,  and  hence 
pleasures  and  pains  are  often  simultaneous.  And  we  further  ad- 
mitted that  both  of  them  belonged  to  the  infinite  class.  How,  then, 
can  we  compare  them  ?  Are  we  not  liable,  or  rather  certain^  as 
in  the  case  of  sight,  to  be  deceived  by  distaaoe  and  rdalka  ?  Is 
thb  case  the  pleasnres  aad  pains  are  not  ialMr  because  babed  upoa 
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PfUUbus,      •  false  opinion,  but  are  themselves  false.     And  there  is  another  tlti- 
Analysis.       sion :   pain  has  often  been  said  by  us  to  arise  out  of  the  derang^ 
ment  —  pleasure  out  of  the  restoration  —  of  our  nature.    But  it 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  do  we  not   experience  neutnl 
states,  which  although  they  appear  pleasurable  or  painful  are 
really  neither  ?    For  even  if  we  admit,  with  the  wise  man  whom  a 
Protarchus  loves  (and  only  a  wise  man  could  have  ever  entertained    ! 
such  a  notion),  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  still  these 
changes  are  often  unconscious,  and  devoid  either  of  pleasure  or   ^ 
pain.     We  assume,  then,  that  there  arc  three  states  —  pleasurable, 
painful,  neutral ;  we  may  embellish  a  Uttle  by  calling  them  gold, 
silver,  and  that  which  is  neither.  I 

But  there  are  certain  natural  philosophers  who  will  not  admit  44 
a  third  state.  Their  instinctive  dislike  to  pleasure  leads  them  to 
affirm  that  pleasure  is  only  the  absence  of  pain.  They  are  noUe 
fellows,  and,  although  we  do  not  agree  with  them,  we  may  use 
them  as  diviners  who  will  indicate  to  us  the  right  track.  They  wiQ 
say,  that  the  nature  of  anything  is  best  known  from  the  examina- 
tion of  extreme  cases,  e.  g.  the  nature  of  hardness  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  hardest  things;  and  that  the  nature  of  pleasure 
will  be  best  understood  from  an  examination  of  the  most  intense 
pleasures.  Now  these  are  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  not  of  the  45 
mind  ;  the  pleasures  of  disease  and  not  of  health,  the  pleasures  of 
the  intempciate  and  not  of  the  temperate.  I  am  speaking,  not  of 
the  frequency  or  continuance,  but  only  of  the  intensity  of  such 
pleasures,  and  this  is  given  them  by  contrast  with  the  pain  or  sick- 
ness of  body  which  precedes  them.  Their  morbid  nature  is  46 
illustrated  by  the  lesser  instances  of  itching  and  scratching,  re- 
specting which  I  swear  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  a  plea- 
sure or  a  pain,  (i)  Some  of  these  arise  out  of  a  transition  from 
one  state  of  the  body  to  another,  as  from  cold  to  hot ;  (2)  others  are 
caused  by  the  contrast  of  an  internal  pain  and  an  external  pleasure 
in  the  body :  sometimes  the  feeling  of  pain  predominates,  as  in 
itching  and  tingling,  when  they  are  relieved  by  scratching;  some* 
times  the  feeling  of  pleasure :  or  the  pleasure  which  they  give  may  41 
be  quite  overpowering,  and  is  then  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  un- 
utterable feelings  which  have  a  death  of  delights  in  them.  But  there 
are  also  mixed  pleasures  which  arc  in  the  mind  only.  For  are  not 
love  and  sorrow  as  well  as  anger  'sweeter  than  honey,*  and  also  4^ 
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fl  of  pain  ?  Is  there  not  a  mixlitre  of  feelings  in  the  spectator  of  PklUbta. 
tragedy?  a.nii  of  comedy  also?  '  I  do  not  understand  that  last.'  Ani(lybis. 
WcU,  then,  with  the  view  of  hghting  up  the  obscurity  of  these 
DUJced  fceUngs,  let  me  ask  whether  envy  is  painful.  '  Yes.'  And 
yet  ibe  envious  man  finds  something  pleasing  In  the  misfortunes 
of  others?  'True.'  And  ignorance  is  a  misfortune?  'Certainly,' 
And  one  form  of  ignorance  Is  self-conceit  — a  man  may  fancy 
himself  richer,  fairer,  better,  wiser  than  he  is?  'Yes.'  And  he 
who  thus  deceives  himself  may  be  strong  or  weak?  '  He  may.' 
And  if  he  b  strong  we  fear  him,  and  if  he  Is  weak  we  laugh  al 
him,  which  is  a  pleasure,  and  yet  we  envy  him,  which  is  a  pain  ? 
These  mixed  feelings  are  the  rationale  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
equally  the  rationaleof  the  greater  drama  of  human  life.  ^  Having 
shown  how  sorrow,  anger,  envy,  are  feelings  of  a  mixed  nature,  I 
will  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  remainder  for  another  occasion. 

Next  follow  the  unmixed  pleasures;  which,  unlike  the  philoso-  I 
phers  of  whom  I  was  speaking,  1  believe  to  be  real.  These 
unmixed  pleasures  arc;  (l)  The  pleasures  derived  from  beauty  of 
form,  colour,  sound,  smell,  which  are  absolutely  pure;  and  in 
general  those  which  are  unalloyed  with  pain:  (2)  The  pleasures 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  in  themselves 
are  pure,  but  may  be  attended  by  an  accidental  pain  of  forgetting; 
this,  however,  arises  from  a  subsequent  act  of  reflection,  of  which 
w«  need  take  no  .iccouni.  At  the  same  time,  we  admit  that  the 
latter  pleasures  are  the  property  of  a  very  few.  To  these  pure 
and  unmixed  pleasures  we  ascribe  measure,  whereas  all  others 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  infinite,  and  are  liable  to  every  species  of 
excess.  And  here  several  questions  arise  for  consideration ;  — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  pure  and  impure,  of  moderate  and  im- 
moderate? We  may  answer  the  question  by  an  illustration: 
Purity  of  white  paint  consists  in  the  cleiimesa  or  quality  of  the 

I  There  appears  lobe  some  confusion  in  (his  passnge.  Thcrei5nodiRicu!ty 
In  seeing  (hat  in  comnly.  its  in  [mgcdy.  Ihe  speclaloi  mar  view  the  perform- 
■jice  with  niixcd  feelings  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pleasure  ;  nor  is  there  any  dil!i- 
cultjr  in  underalanding  thai  envy  Is  a  mined  feeling,  which  rejoices  not  wilhoul 
pain  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  laughs  at  Ihcir  ignorance  of  ihemKlvcs. 
But  PlalO  seems  lo  think  further  ihal  he  has  explained  the  feeling  of  the 
opectalor  in  comedy  sufficiently  by  a  theory  which  only  applies  10  comedy  in 
so  Car  as  in  comedy  we  laugh  at  the  conceit  or  weakness  of  others.  He  has 
certainly  given  a  very  partial  eiplanalion  of  Ihe  ridiculous. 
VOL.    IV.— 35 
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PhiUbiis.  white,  and  this  is  distinct  from  the  quantity  or  amount  of  white 
Analysis.  paint ;  a  little  pure  white  is  fairer  than  a  great  deal  which  is  im- 
pure. But  there  is  another  question :  —  Pleasure  is  affirmed  by 
ingenious  philosophers  to  be  a  generation ;  they  say  that  there  are 
two  natures  —  one  self-existent,  the  other  dependent ;  the  ooe 
noble  and  majestic,  the  other  failing  in  both  these  qualities.  '  I  do 
not  understand.'  There  are  lovers  and  there  are  loves.  •  Yes,  1 
know,  but  what  is  the  application  ? '  The  argument  is  in  play,  and 
desires  to  intimate  that  there  are  relatives  and  there  are  absolutes, 
and  that  the  relative  is  for  the  sake  of  the  absolute ;  and  genera- 
tion is  for  the  sake  of  essence.  Under  relatives  I  class  all  things 
done  with  a  view  to  generation ;  and  essence  is  of  the  class  of 
good.  But  if  essence  is  of  the  class  of  good,  generation  must  be  of 
some  other  class ;  and  our  friends,  who  affirm  that  pleasure  is  a 
generation,  would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  pleasure  is  a  good ;  and 
at  that  other  notion,  that  pleasure  is  produced  by  generation,  which  ; 
is  only  the  alternative  of  destruction.  Who  would  prefer  such  ao 
alternation  to  the  equable  life  of  pure  thought?  Here  is  one 
absurdity,  and  not  the  only  one,  to  which  the  friends  of  pleasure 
are  reduced.  For  is  there  not  also  an  absurdity  in  affirming  that 
good  is  of  the  soul  only ;  or  in  declaring  that  the  best  of  men,  if 
he  be  in  pain,  is  bad  ? 

And  now,  from  the  consideration  of  pleasure,  we  pass  to  that  of 
knowledge.      Let  us  reflect  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge 

—  the  one  creative  or  productive,  and  the  other  educational  and 
philosophical.  Of  the  creative  arts,  there  is  one  part  purer  or 
more  akin  to  knowledge  than  the  other.  There  is  an  element  of 
guess-work  and  an  element  of  number  and  measure  in  them.  In  S 
music,  for  example,  especially  in  flute-playing,  the  conjectural 
clement  prevails ;  while  in  carpentering  there  is  more  application 
of  rulaand  measure.  Of  the  creative  arts,  then,  we  may  make  two 
classes  —  the  less  exact  and  the  more  exact.  And  the  exacter  part 
of  all  of  them  is  really  arithmetic  and  mensuration.  But  arith- 
metic and  mensuration  again  may  be  subdivided  with  reference 
either  to  their  use  in  the  concrete,  or  to  their  nature  in  the  abstract 

—  as  they  arc   regarded   popularly  in  building  and  trading,  or 
theoretically  by  philosophers.      And,  borrowing  the  analogy  of  5? 
pleasure,  we  may  say  that  the  philosophical  use  of  them  is  purer 
than  the  other.     Thus  we  have  two  arts  of  arithmetic,  and  two  of 
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And  truest  of  3II  sciences  in  the  estimation  of  every  mktui. 
itional  man  is  dialectic,  or  the  science  of  being,  which  will  forget  analvms. 
^d  disown  us,  if  we  forgcl  and  disown  her. 

:,  Socrates,  I   have  heard  Gorgias  say  that  rhetoric  is  the 

»test  and  uscfullest  of  atls ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  quarrel 

Qier  with  him  or  you.'     Neither  is  there  any  inconsistency, 

mtarchus,  with  his  sLitement  in  what  1  am  now  saying;   fori  ami 

■t  maintaining  that  dialectic  is  the  greatest  or  uscfullest,  but  onlyl 

rucsl  of  arts :  my  remark  is  not  quantitative  but 

lialitative,  and  refers  not  10  the  advantage  or  reputation  of  either,  , 

K  to  the  dcgnjc  of  truth  which  they  attain  —  here  Gorgias  will  not 

J  coaipete ;  this  is  what  we  affirm  !o  be  possessed  in  the 

l^hest  degree  by  dialectic.     And  do  not  let  us  appeal  to  Gorgias 

I'Philcbus  or  Socrates,  but  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  argument,  what 

highest  truths  which  the  soul  has  the  power  of  allnining. 

lot  this  the  science  which  has  a  lirmer  grasp  of  thctn  than 

fty  other?     For  the  arts  generally  are  only  occupied  with  matters \ 

■  opinion,  and  with  the  production  and  action  and  passion  of  this 

pisible  world.     But  the  highest  truth  is  that  which  is  eternal  and 

ichangcable.     And  reason  and  wisdom  nre  concerned  with  the  i 

lal;  and  these  are  the  very  claimants,  if  not  for  the  first,  at 
ast  for  the  second  place,  whom  I  propose  as  rivals  to  pleasure. 
And  now,  having  the  materials,  we  may  proceed  lo  mix  thcm^  || 
io   first  recapitulating  the  question  at  issue. 

Philebus  affirmed  pleasure  to  be  the  good,  and  assumed  them  to 

be  one  niiturc ;  I  affirmed  that  they  were  two  natures,  and  declared 

that  knowledge  was  more  akin  to  the  good  than  pleasure.     1  said 

that  the  two  together  were  more  eligible  than  either  taken  singly; 

It   and  to  this  we  adhere.     Reason  intimates,  as  at  first,  that  we  I 

should  seek  the  good  not  in  the  unmixed  life,  but  in  the  mixed.      { 

The  cup  is  ready,  waiting  to  be  mingled,  and  here  are  two 

fountains,  one  of  honey,  the  other  of  pure  water,  out  of  which  to 

make  the  fairest  possible  mixture.     There  are  pure  and  impure 

pleasures — pure.ind  impure  sciences.    Let  us  consider  the  sections 

of  each  which  have  the  most  of  purity  and  truth ;  to  admit  them  all 

^3   indiscriminately  would  be  dangerous.     First  we  will  take  the  pure 

sciences;  but  shall  we  mingle  the  impure  —  the  art  which  uses  the 

false  rule  and  the  false  measure  ?    That  we  must,  if  we  arc  any  of 

us  to  find  our  way  home ;  man  cannot  live  upon  pure  mathematics 
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alone.  And  must  I  include  music,  which  is  admitted  to  be  guess- 
work? 'Yes,  you  must,  if  human  life  is  to  have  any  humanity.' 
Well,  then,  I  will  open  the  door  and  let  them  all  in ;  they  shall 
mingle  in  an  Homeric '  meeting  of  the  waters.'  And  now  we  tun 
to  the  pleasures ;  shall  I  admit  them  ?  'Admit  first  of  all  the  port 
pleasures ;  secondly,  the  necessary.'  And  what  shall  we  say  about  i; 
the  rest  ?  First,  ask  the  pleasures  —  they  will  be  too  happy  to 
dwell  with  wisdom.  Secondly,  ask  the  arts  and  sciences  —  they 
reply  that  the  excesses  of  intemperance  arc  the  ruin  of  them ;  and 
that  they  would  rather  only  have  the  pleasures  of  health  and 
temperance,  which  are  the  handmaidens  of  virtue.  But  still  we  ^ 
want  truth  ?  That  is  now  added ;  and  so  the  argument  is  complete, 
and  may  be  compared  to  an  incorporeal  law,  which  is  to  hold  £ur 
rule  over  a  living  body.  And  now  we  are  at  the  vestibule  of  the 
f  good,  in  which  there  are  three  chief  elements  —  truth,  symmetry, 
and  beauty.  These  will  be  the  criterion  of  the  comparative  claims  6c 
.  of  pleasure  and  wisdom. 

Which  has  the  greater  share  of  truth?  Surely  wisdom;  lor 
pleasure  is  the  veriest  impostor  in  the  world,  and  the  perjuries 
of  lovers  have  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Which  of  symmetry?  Wisdom  again;  for  nothing  is  more 
immoderate  than  pleasure. 

Which  of  beauty  ?    Once  more,  wisdom ;  for  pleasure  is  often  66 
unseemly,  and  the  greatest  pleasures  are  put  out  of  sight. 

Not  pleasure,  then,  ranks  first  in  the  scale  of  good,  but  measure, 
and  eternal  harmony. 

Second  comes  the  symmetrical  and  beautiful  and  perfect. 

Third,  mind  and  wisdom. 

Fourth,  sciences  and  arts  and  true  opinions. 

Fifth,  painless  pleasures. 

Of  a  sixth  class,  I  have  no  more  to  say.     Thus,  pleasure  and 
mind  may  both  renounce  the  claim  to  the  first  place.     But  mind  5^ 
is  ten  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  chief  good  than  pleasure. 
Pleasure  ranks  fifth  and  not  first,  even  though  aU  the  animals 
in  the  world  assert  the  contrary. 


Introduc- 
tion. 


From  the  days  of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus  to  our  own  times  the 
nature  of  pleasure  has  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers,     '  Is 


Socrates  an  utilitarian.  \ 

'  ideasure  an  evil  >  a  good  ?  the  only  good  ? '  arc  the  simple  (armi  Phttrtui 
which  the  enquiry  assumed  among  the  Socralk  ftchouls,  liui  al  \k,„h»i 
an  early  stage  of  the  controversy  another  question  wus  asked :  """■ 
*  Do  pleasures  differ  in  kind?  and  are  some  bad,  some  good,  nnd 
some  neither  bad  nor  good  ? '  There  are  bodily  and  there  are 
mental  pleasures,  which  were  at  first  confused  but  afterward* 
distinguished.  A  distinction  was  also  made  between  neceMary 
and  unnecessary  pleasures;  and  again  between  pleasures  which 
had  or  had  not  corresponding  pains.  The  ancient  philosopher! 
were  fond  of  asking,  in  the  language  of  their  age,  '  It  pleasure  a 
"  becoming"  only,  and  therefore  transient  and  relative,  or  do  some 
pleasures  partake  of  truth  and  Being?'  To  these  ancient  specula- 
tions the  moderns  have  added  a  further  question:  —  'Whose 
pleasure  ?  The  pleasure  of  yourself,. or  of  your  neighbour,  —  of  the 
individual,  or  of  tlic  world?*  This  little  addition  has  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  discussion :  the  SAmc  word  is  now  supposed 
to  include  two  principles  as  widely  different  as  bcnc-volcnce  and 
self-love.  Some  modern  writers  have  also  distinguished  between 
pleasure  the  lest,  and  pleasure  the  motive  of  actions.  For  the 
universal  test  of  right  actions  (how  I  know  them)  may  not  always 
be  the  highest  or  best  motive  of  them  (why  I  do  them). 

Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xcnophon,  firei 
drew  attention  to  the  consequences  of  actions.  Mankind  were  said 
by  him  to  act  rightly  when  they  knew  what  they  were  doing,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Gorgias,  'did  what  they  would.'  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  maintained  that  the  good  was  the  Bte- 
ful  (Mem.  iv.  6,  8).  In  his  eagerness  for  generalization,  seeking,  u 
Aristotle  says,for  the  universal  in  Elhics(Met3ph.  i.6.f|z,3),  helook 
the  most  obvious  intelleaual  aspect  of  human  action  which  occurred 
to  him.  He  meant  to  emphasize,  not  pleasure,  but  the  calculation 
of  pleasure ;  neither  is  he  arguing  that  pleasure  b  the  chief  good, 
but  that  we  should  have  a  principle  of  choice.  He  did  doI  inlead 
to  oppose  '  the  nseful '  to  some  higher  conception,  such  u  Hw 
Platonic  ideal,  but  to  chance  and  caprice.  The  Viaiomc  Socraics 
pursues  the  same  vein  of  thought  tn  the  ProtagorM  (3$!  ML), 
where  he  argues  against  the  so-called  soy^aX  that  pleaaurc  tad 
pain  ai*  the  final  standards  and  motive*  <rf  good  ud  evil,  and 
that  the  ^i-ation  nS  bunian  life  depend*  upon  a  ri^t  otrmalg  of 
pleasures  greater  or  less  wltco  Kcn  nras  and  al  a  dbWirr-    tht 
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testimony  of  Xenophon  is  thus  confirmed  by  that  of  Plato,  and  we 
are  therefore  justified  in  calling  Socrates  the  first  utilitariao; 
as  indeed  there  is  no  side  or  aspect  of  philosophy  which  may  not 
with  reason  be  ascribed  to  him  — he  is  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic,  Platonist 
and  Aristotelian  in  one.  But  in  the  Phaedo  the  Socratic  has 
already  passed  into  a  more  ideal  point  of  view  (pp.  68,  69) ;  and 
he,  or  rather  Plato  speaking  in  his  person,  expressly  repudiates 
the  notion  that  the  exchange  of  a  less  pleasure  for  a  greater  can 
be  an  exchange  of  virtue.  Such  virtue  is  the  virtue  of  ordinary 
men  who  live  in  the  world  of  appearance ;  they  are  temp>erate  only 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  intemperance,  and  courageous 
from  fear  of  danger.  Whereas  the  philosopher  is  seeking  after 
wisdom  and  not  after  pleasure,  whether  near  or  distant :  he  is  the 
mystic,  the  initiated,  who  has  learnt  to  despise  the  body  and  is 
yearning  all  his  life  long  for  a  truth  which  will  hereafter  be 
revealed  to  him.  In  the  Republic  (ix.  582)  the  pleasures  of  know, 
ledge  are  affirmed  to  be  superior  to  other  pleasures,  because  the 
philosopher  so  estimates  them ;  and  he  alone  has  had  experience 
of  both  kinds.  (Compare  a  similar  argument  urged  by  one  of  the 
latest  defenders  of  Utilitarianism,  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  p.  12.)  In 
the  Philcbus,  Plato,  although  he  regards  the  enemies  of  pleasure 
with  complacency,  still  further  modifies  the  transcendentalism  of 
the  Phaedo.  For  he  is  compelled  to  confess,  rather  reluctantly, 
perhaps,  that  some  pleasures,  i.  e.  those  which  have  no  antecedent 
pains,  claim  a  place  in  the  scale  of  goods. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  why  not  only  Plato  but  mankind 
in  general  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  *  pleasure  is 
the  chief  good.'  Either  they  have  heard  a  voice  calling  to  them 
out  of  another  world;  or  the  life  and  example  of  some  great 
teacher  has  cast  their  thoughts  of  right  and  wrong  in  another 
mould ;  or  the  word  *  pleasure '  has  been  associated  in  their  mind 
with  merely  animal  enjoyment.  They  could  not  believe  that 
what  they  were  always  striving  to  overcome,  and  the  power  or 
principle  in  them  which  overcame,  were  of  the  same  nature.  The 
pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others  and  of  bodily  self-indulgence, 
the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  the  pleasures  of  sense,  are  so 
different:  — Why  then  should  they  be  called  by  a  common  name? 
Or,  if  the  equivocal  or  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is  justified  by 
custom  (like  the  use  of  other  words  which  at  first  referred  only  to 


Admissions  favourable  to  pleasure  and  utilily. 

%  body,  and  then  by  a  Figure  have  been  transferred  to  the  mind),    i 
I,  why  should  we  make  an  ambiguous  word  the  comcr-slone  of     ] 

ral   philosophy?      To  the  higher  ihtnker  the  Utihtarian  or 
:  mode  of  speaking  has  been  at  variance  with  religion 

1  with  any  higher  conception  both  of  politics  and  of  morals.    It 
it  satisfied  their  imagination ;  it  has  offended  their  taste.  To 

rate  pleasure,  '  the  most  fleeting  of  all  things,' into  a  gcneralidea 

such  men  a  contradiction.     They  do  not  desire  to  bring 

n  theirtheory  to  the  level  of  their  practice.  The  simplicity  of  the 

Katest  happiness '  principle  has  been  acceptable  to  philosophers, 

it  the  better  part  of  the  world  has  been  slow  to  receive  it. 

jSefore  proceeding,  we  may  make  a  few  admissions  which  will 
I  the  field  of  dispute ;  and  we  may  as  well  leave  behind  a 
"  few  prejudices,  which  inteUigenl  opponents  of  Utilitarianism  have 
by  this  lime 'agreed  to  discard' (Phil.  14  D).  We  admh  that  Utility 
is  coextensive  with  right,  and  Ihat  no  action  can  be  right  which 
does  not  tend  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  wc  acknowledge  that 
a  large  class  of  actions  are  made  right  or  wrong  by  their  conse- 
quences only;  we  say  further  that  mankind  are  not  too  mindful, 
but  that  they  arc  far  too  regardless  of  consequences,  and  that  Ihey 
need  10  have  the  doctrine  of  utilily  habitually  inculcated  on  them. 
We  recognize  the  value  of  a  principle  which  can  supply  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  under  which  all 
human  actions  are  or  may  be  included.  The  desire  to  promote 
happiness  is  no  mean  preference  of  expediency  to  right,  but  one 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  motives  by  which  human  nature  can  be 
animated.  Neither  in  referring  actions  to  the  test  of  utilily  have 
we  to  make  a  laborious  calculation,  any  more  than  in  trying  them 
by  other  standards  of  morals.  For  long  ago  they  have  been 
classified  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  thinker,  by 
the  legtslator,  by  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the 
hypothesis  on  which  they  arc  explained,  or  which  in  doubtful  cases 
may  be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  them,  wc  are  very  rarely,  if 
ei-er,  called  upon  at  the  moment  of  performing  them  lo  determine 
their  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  theory  which  has  been  contrasted  with  Utility  by    . 
Paley  and  others  —  the  theory  of  a  moral  sense  r  Are  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  innate  or  derived  from  experience  ?    This,  per- 
haps, is  another  of  those  speculations  which  intelligent  men  might 
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*  agree  to  discard.'  For  it  has  been  worn  threadbare ;  and  either 
alternative  is  equally  consistent  with  a  transcendental  or  with  u 
eudaemonistic  system  of  ethics,  with  a  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple or  with  Kant's  law  of  duty.  Yet  to  avoid  misconceptioB, 
what  appears  to  be  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows :  —  To  each  of  us  individually 
our  moral  ideas  come  first  of  all  in  childhood  through  the  medioin 
of  education,  from  parents  and  teachers,  assisted  by  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  language;  they  are  impressed  upon  a  mind 
which  at  first  is  like  a  waxen  tablet,  adapted  to  receive  them ;  but 
they  soon  become  fixed  or  set,  and  in  after  life  are  strengthened, 
'or  perhaps  weakened  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  They  may 
be  corrected  and  enlarged  by  experience,  they  may  be  reasooed 
about,  they  may  be  brought  home  to  us  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  lives,  they  may  be  intensified  by  imagination,  by  reflection, 
by  a  course  of  action  likely  to  confirm  them.  Under  the  influence 
of  religious  feeling  or  by  an  effort  of  thought,  any  one  beginning 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  may  create  out  of  them  for 
himself  ideab  of  holiness  and  virtue.  They  slumber  in  the  minds 
of  most  men,  yet  in  all  of  us  there  remains  some  tincture  of  affec- 
tion, some  desire  of  good,  some  sense  of  truth,  some  fear  of  the 
law.  Of  some  such  state  or  process  each  individual  is  conscious  in 
himself,  and  if  he  compares  his  own  experience  with  that  of  others 
he  will  find  the  witness  of  their  consciences  to  coincide  with  that 
of  his  own.  All  of  us  have  entered  into  an  inheritance  which  wc 
have  the  power  of  appropriating  and  making  use  of.  No  great 
eflfort  of  mind  is  required  on  our  part;  we  learn  morals,  as  wc 
learn  to  talk,  instinctively,  from  conversing  with  others,  in  an 
enlightened  age,  in  a  civilized  country,  in  a  good  home.  A  well- 
educated  child  of  ten  years  old  already  knows  the  essentials  of 
morals :  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal,*  *  thou  shalt  speak  the  truth,'  *  thou 
shalt  love  thy  parents,*  *  thou  shalt  fear  God.*  What  more  does  he 
want? 

But  whence  comes  this  common  inheritance  or  stock  of  moral 
ideas?  Their  beginning,  like  all  other  beginnings  of* human 
,  things,  is  obscure,  and  is  the  least  important  part  of  them. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  Society  originated  in  the  herding  of 
brutes,  in  their  parental  instincts,  in  their  rude  attempts  at  self- 
preservation  :  —  Man  is  not  man  in  that  he  resembles,  but  in  that 
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be    differs  from  them.     We  must  pass  into  another  cyde  of    rWifm, 
existence^  before  we   can    discover   in    him   by  any  evidence    Intm^ikn 
accessible  to  us*  even  the  germs  of  our  moral  ideas.     In  the       '''*^* 
bistory  of  the  world,  which  viewed  from  within  is  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  they  have  been  slowly  created  by  religion, 
by  poetry,  by  law,  having  their  foundation  in  the  natural  afTec* 
tions  and  in  the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  truth  antl  justice  in  a 
social  state ;  they  have  been  deepened  and  enlarged  by  the  efforts 
of  gjeat  thinkers  who  have  idealized  and  connected  them  —  by  the 
lives  of  saints  and  prophets  who  have  taught  and  exemplified 
them.     The  schools  of  ancient  philosophy  which  seem  so  far  from 
us  —  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  a 
lew  modem  teachers,  such  as  Kant  and  Bentham,  have  each  of 
them  supplied  '  moments '  of  thought  to  the  world.     The  life  of 
Christ  has  embodied  a  divine  love,  wisdom,  patience,  reasonable- 
ness.    From  his  image,  however  imperfectly  handed  down  to  us, 
the  modem  world  has  received  a  standard  more  perfect  in  idea 
than  the  societies  of  ancient  times,  but  also  further  removed  from 
practice.     For  there  is  certainly  a  greater  interval' between  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Christians  than  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  ideal  is  more  above  us, 
and  the  aspiration  after  good  has  often  lent  a  strange  power  to 
eviL     And  sometimes,  as  at  the  Reformation,  or  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  upper  classes  of  a  so-called  Christian  country  have 
become  corrupted  by  priestcraft,  by  casuistry,  by  licentiousness, 
by  despotism,  the  lower  have  risen  up  and  re-asserted  the  natural 
sense  of  religion  and  right. 

We  may  further  remark  that  our  moral  ideas,  as  the  world 
grows  older,  perhaps  as  we  grow  older  ourselves,  unless  they 
have  been  undermined  in  us  by  false  philosophy  or  the  practice 
of  mental  analysis,  or  infected  by  the  corruption  of  society  or  by 
some  moral  disorder  in  the  individual,  are  constantly  assuming  a 
more  natural  and  necessary  character.  The  habit  of  the  mind,  1 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  familiarizes  them  to  us ;  and  they  take  < 
more  and  more  the  form  of  immediate  intuition.  The  moral  sense 
comes  last  and  not  first  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  is 
the  instinct  which  we  have  inherited  or  acquired,  not  the  nobler 
effort  of  reflection  which  created  them  and  whi^.h  keeps  them 
alive.    We  do  not  stop  to  reason  about  common  honesty.    When- 
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ever  we  are  not  blinded  by  self-deceit,  as  for  example  in  judging 
the  actions  of  others,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  determining  wlat 
is  right  and  wrong.  The  principles  of  morality,  when  not  < 
variance  with  some  desire  or  worldly  interest  of  our  own,  or  with 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  are  hardly  perceived  by  us ;  but  in  tk 
conflict  of  reason  and  passion  they  assert  their  authority  and  are 
not  overcome  without  remorse. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  our  moral  ideas.    We 
have  to  distinguish,  first  of  all,  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
grown  up  in  the  world  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  communicated  to  each  of  us.     We  may  represent  them  to 
ourselves  as  flowing  out  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  language  and 
thought  in  little  rills,  which  convey  them  to  the  heart  and  brain  of 
each  individual.     But  neither  must  we  confound  the  theories  or 
aspects  of  morality  with  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas.     These  are 
not  the  roots  or  '  origines '  of  morals,  but  the  latest  efforts  of  reflec- 
tion, the  lights  in  which  the  whole  moral  world  has  been  reganled 
by  different  thinkers  and  successive  generations  of  men.    If  we 
ask:   Which  of  these  many  theories  is  the  true  one?  we  may 
answer :  All  of  them  —  moral  sense,  innate  ideas,  a  priori^  afQi- 
teriori  notions,  the  philosophy  of  experience,  the  philosophy  of 
intuition  —  all  of  them  have  added  something  to  our  conception  of 
Ethics ;  no  one  of  them  is  the  whole  truth.     But  to  decide  how&r 
our  ideas  of  monility  are  derived  from  one  source  or  another;  to 
determine  what  history,  what  philosophy  has  contributed  to  ihem; 
to  distinguish  the  original,  simple  elements  from  the  manifold  and 
complex  applications  of  them,  would  be  a  long  enquiry  too  Ear 
removed  from  the  question  which  we  are  now  pursuing. 

Hearing  in  mind  the  distinction  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  es- 
tablish between  our  earliest  and  our  most  mature  ideas  of  morality, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  state  the  theory  of  Utility,  not  exactly  in 
the  words,  but  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  moderate 
supportersi :  — *  That  which  alone  makes  actions  either  right  or 
desirable  is  their  utility,  or  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  sum  of  pleasure  in  the 
world.  Rut  all  pleasures  are  not  the  same  :  they  differ  in  qualit)' 
as  well  as  in  cpiantity,  and  the  pleasure  which  is  superior  in  quality 
is  incommensurable  with  the  inferior.     Neither  is  the  pleasure  or 
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ippioc^,  which  we  seek,  our  own  pleasure,  but  that  of  otheiB, —  \ 
of  our  family,  of  our  country,  of  mankind.     The  desire  of  this,  and   I 
even  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  interest  to  thai  of  other  men,  may 
become  a  passion  to  a  rightly  educated  nature.     The  I'tiliUrian    I 
finds  a  phee  in  hb  system  for  this  virtue  and  for  every  other.'  ' 

Good  or  happiness  or  pkasurv  is  thus  regarded  as  the  true  nnd 
oaly  end  of  human  life.     To  this  all  our  desires  will  be  found  to 
tend,  and  in  accordance  with  thb  all  the  virtues,  including  justice, 
7_J*"'i'  be  I'xplamed.     Admitting  that  men  rest  for  a  time  in  infcriar 
^^■ds,  and  do  not  cast  their  eyrs  beyond  them,  these  ends  are 
^^Hly  dependent  on  the  greater  end  of  happiness,  and  would  ntit 
^^Bpursued,  unless  in  general  they  had  been  found  to  lead  to  il. 
^Rie  ei^istence  of  such  an  end  is  proved,  as  in  Aristotle's  time,  so 
in  our  own,  by  ihe  universal  fact  that  men  desire  it.     The  obllga- 
'    lion  to  promolc  it  is  based  upon  the  social  nature  of  man ;  this 
"   sense  of  duly  is  shared  by  all  of  us  in  some  degree,  and  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  fostered  and  strengthened.     So  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  religion,  the  greatest  happiness  principle  b  in 
the  highest  degree  agreeable  to  iL     For  what  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  God  should  will  the  happiness  of  all  his  crcoliirrs  t 
snd  in  working  out  their  happiness  we  may  be  said  to  be  '  working 
together  with  him.'    Nor  is  it  inconceivable  thai  a  new  enthusiasm 
of  the  future,  far  stronger  than  any  old  religion,  may  be  based  upon 
such  a  conception. 

But  then  for  the  familiar  phrase  of  Ihe  '  greatest  happiness  prin- 
(Hple,'  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  now  to  read  '  the  noblest  happinctt 
principle,' '  the  happiness  of  others  principle ' —  the  principle  not  of 
the  greatest,  but  of  Ihe  highest  pleasure,  puisued  wiih  no  more 
regard  lo  our  own  immediate  interest  than  is  required  by  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Transfer  the  thought  of  happiness  to  anolherl 
life,  dropping  the  external  circumstances  which  form  so  large  n 
part  of  our  idea  of  happiness  in  this,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
becomes  indistinguishable  from  holiness,  harmony,  wisdom,  lovc.j 
By  the  slight  addition  '  of  others,'  all  ihc  associations  of  the  word 
arc  altered ;  we  seem  to  have  passed  over  from  one  theory  of 
morals  to  the  opposite.  For  allowing  that  the  happiness  of  oihcm 
is  reflected  on  outselt-es,  and  also  that  cvcr^-  man  mu«i  live 
before  he  can  do  good  to  others,  still  the  last  limitation  ii  a  very 
trifling  exception,  and  the  happiness  of  another  i*  very  ^  from 
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compensating  for  the  loss  of  our  own.     According  to  Mr.  Mili,lie 
would  best  carry  out  the  principle  of  utility  who  sacrificed  his  on 
pleasure  jnost  to  that  of  his  fellow-men.     But  if  so,  Hobbes  ani 
Butler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hume,  are  not  so  far  apart  as  they  aii 
their  followers  imagine.     The  thought  of  self  and  the  thought  of 
others  are  alike  superseded  in  the  more  general  notion  of  tk 
happiness  of  mankind  at  large.    But  in  this  composite  good,  until 
society  becomes  perfected,  the  friend  of  man  himself  has  genefaHy 
the  least  share,  and  may  be  a  great  sufferer. 

And  now  what  objection  have  we  to  urge  against  a  system  of 
moral  philosophy  so  beneficent,  so  enlightened,  so  ideal,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  practical, —  so  Christian,  as  we  may  say  withoBt 
exaggeration, —  and  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  resting 
morality  on  a  principle  intelligible  to  all  capacities  ?  Have  we  not 
found  that  which  Socrates  and  Plato  ' grew  old  in  seeking'?  Are 
we  not  desirous  of  happiness,  at  any  rate  for  ourselves  and  our 
friends,  if  not  for  all  mankind  ?  If,  as  is  natural,  we  begin  by 
thinking  of  ourselves  first,  we  are  easily  led  on  to  think  of  othen; 
for  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  what  is  right  for  us  is  the 
right  and  inheritance  of  others.  We  feel  the  advantage  of  an 
abstract  principle  wide  enough  and  strong  enough  to  override  aH 
the  particularisms  of  mankind ;  which  acknowledges  a  universal 
good,  truth,  right;  which  is  capable  of  inspiring  men  like  a  pas- 
sion, and  is  the  symbol  of  a  cause  for  which  they  arc  ready  to 
contend  to  their  life's  end. 

And  if  we  test  this  principle  by  the  lives  of  its  professors, 
it  would  certainly  appear  inferior  to  none  as  a  rule  of  action. 
From  the  days  of  Eudoxus  (Arist.  Ethics,  x.  2)  and  Epicurus 
to  our  own,  the  votaries  of  pleasure  have  gained  belief  for  their 
principles  by  their  practice.  Two  of  the  noblest  and  most  dis- 
interested men  who  have  lived  in  this  century,  Bentham  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  whose  lives  were  a  long  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  fellows,  have  been  among  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  utility ;  while  among  their  contemporaries,  some  who 
were  of  a  more  mystical  turn  of  mind,  have  ended  rather  in 
aspiration  than  in  action,  and  have  been  found  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  life.  Looking  back  on  them  now  that  they  are  removed 
from  the  scene,  we  feel  that  mankind  has  been  the  better  for 
them.     The  world  was  against  them  while  they  lived ;  but  this 


The  debt  which  Ike  VkV>riJ  «^i«vo^^  ^  i^  i4*^  ^4v^  ^^/ 

rather  a  reason  for  admiring  thun  K^r  <W|^iv\Miu^^  {\s\^\\\  ,  Nv^    f«*4.A^, 
any  one  doubt  that  the  influi^nct^  t\f  ihvii   ^hlli^^M|«t^]i   \k\\    \,.^y^,^,s^ 

—  especially  on  foreign  politico,  o«  lrtw»  \s\\  mhMI  lltVi  ^'"*' 
been  upon  the  whole  beneficial.  Nt>v«r(hi^li>%iii  \\w)t  w\\\ 
k^ver  have  justice  done  to  them,  for  they  do  m\  finv^is  f^HliHf 
rith  the  better  feeling  of  the  multitude  or  with  i\\p  MmiiIuh)  Mf 
KK>re  refined  thinkers.  Without  Hcnthnmi  fl  ^ft>^\  WMMt  )M  \U^ 
feKtory  of  philosophy  would  have  remained  unii)Hiki)Ht  Vm(  M« 
ills  day  it  is  rare  to  hear  his  name  reccivi^il  wUh  ^ny  Mfftfl^ 
if  respect  such  as  would  be  freely  granted  to  iUfi  amU^f^mm^ 
nemory  of  some  father  of  the  Church.  'lUa  «n1Im)M  wUuii 
ittached  to  him  when  alive  has  not  been  rffim^t^  Uf  U^ 
leath.  For  he  shocked  his  contemporaries  by  <^^^H^^m  hh4  Wi4^t^ 
£  taste;  and  this  generation  which  has  re;»|>e4  M^  l^'^'^it  s4 
lis  labours  has  inherited  the  feeling  of  the  U^.  Hm  ^j^  i^-p^A: 
as  own  age,  and  is  hardly  mncnibered  in  0th, 

While  acknowkt^ing  die  beodils  wbkl)  i$Mc  ^^itiA^  Afc^ut^^d^MAJt^^ 
irinciple  has  coofexmi  upon  wmkm4f  t^  tJmic  m^^'W^  *^  Am4V4. 
iiTive«l,  not  far  <fe9jx&g  als  cSaantt,  hv^  ^  <yiiiqk:;uiiiM^  ^m  iM^ 
XMnparing  tfacm  voAi  -oiiKr  printc^iikt  ^liocA)  4^u^L)<  >(^Uiw  "Vv 
ie  at  the  faiEodattas  tof  £{fluc&.  Atn*  vm;  #^  4k<Ub>  ¥  j^^vi^iil 
principle  to  knsMft{kfA^  hm>  iUitn)  «  l»t:tMih*<}ivr  tiv  '^Ik*  HvirUi. 
Bat  tbcre  k  a  (daafi^t?  r&at,  in  bit>  fir»i  «itCUu;iti*t9Hi,  Uc  Htfi)'  i^ 
reoogniK  iftie  jirniiartiimb  dt  .ltn)ttttUvrm>  -W  .^\ki*}\i  M'kp  M\kiii  kti 
;  he  'fiow  -nm  «et  iicw  -fer  :i^-  ^luit,  ^tv^  Unrlii  *ii^  **  ■  V*  M^Mi* , 
ifiiat  -^iK^iii^  s  a  .truth  Hv  hitii  i^  ^  i«M*^i  -Vv  tU*  i«;#t 
of  Ae  wmM;;  •or  ma^'  fb^snenmtr  hi  ^liit'  ^mti  4t<iiiHH#«tMH).  Mi 
tfinct  ttD  bt  iiiL'  vrliok  Wiuidi  ie>  uiUv  ii  p^u  iv  U  U>i 
r'  ^midatiofi  vriiidi  it  T«sili>  ifiU)  ^  va^M^liik  f4^|A^<  ill 
ira&.  mht  ^rnsnib  oT  all  )Hiiii;»tf}>i4<^^  iVHMHi  1^  ^^ti^t^^^i 
o£*tbtinnxnml\wHta:i  tiit-  ii!i3ittoTtisj^tfA4Ui/<'  *vi)K|i  U^^  iK^' 
h»(DBiildl9nrati'tke%-iai^'-«ser..ir:-t^j-Kf«i*^  li^>«  il< -fi-^y.  A<' 
of  tfiunn  Ihare  .oiutiiiaucti  t^^  ^ttKti  XIm.  Hitui^  V^  t/>«  ^^vii^M'! 
;  mDiK 'dff  titew  <nxnti9>    tuai   i>^i^$j<fiM   v«  iy^^VAy-<    ^4v^ 
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lamentable  state  of  uncertainty  about  morals.  While  oOnt 
branches  of  knowledge  have  made  extraordinary  progrcs,  ii 
moral  philosophy  we  are  supposed  by  them  to  be  no  betis 
than  children,  and  with  few  exceptions — that  is  to  say,  Benthaa 
and  his  followers  —  to  be  no  further  advanced  than  men  wcr 
in  the  age  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  deemei 
to  be  as  backward  in  ethics  as  they  necessarily  were  in  physia 
But  this,  though  often  asserted,  is  recanted  almost  in  a  breaft 
by  the  same  writers  who  speak  thus  depreciatingly  of  our  modoi 
ethical  philosophy.  For  they  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  not  now  to  begin  classifying  actions  under  the  bead 
of  utility ;  they  would  not  deny  that  about  the  general  conceptiott 
of  morals  there  is  a  practical  agreement.  There  b  no  more  doubt 
that  falsehood  is  wrong  than  that  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground, 
although  the  first  does  not  admit  of  the  same  ocular  proofs 
the  second.  There  is  no  greater  uncertainty  about  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  parents  and  to  the  law  of  the  land  than  about  tk 
properties  of  triangles.  Unless  we  are  looking  for  a  new  moral 
world  which  has  no  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  there  is 
no  greater  disagreement  in  theory  about  the  right  relatioos 
of  the  sexes  than  about  the  composition  of  water.  These  and 
a  few  other  simple  principles,  as  they  have  endless  applications 
in  practice,  so  also  may  be  developed  in  theory  into  counsel 
of  perfection. 

To  what  then  is  to  be  attributed  this  opinion  which  has  been 
often  entertained   about  the  uncertainty  of  morals?     Chiefly  to 
this, —  that  philosophers  have  not  always  distinguished  the  theo- 
retical and  the  casuistical  uncertainty  of  morals  from  the  practical 
certainty.     There  is  an  uncertainty  about  details, —  whether,  for 
example,    under   given   circumstances  such    and    such   a  moral 
principle  is  to  be  enforced,  or  whether  in  some  cases  there  may 
not  be  a  conflict   of  duties:  these   are   the   exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality,  important,  indeed,  but  not  extending  to 
the  one  thousandth  or  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  human  actions. 
This  is  the  domain  of  casuistry.      Secondly,  the  asi>ects  under 
which  the  most  general   principles  of  morals  may  be  presented 
to  us  are  many  and  various.     The  mind  of  man  has  been  more 
than  usually  active  in  thinking  about  man.     The  conceptions  of 
harmony,  happiness,  right,  freedom,  benevolence,  self-love,  have 
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iftU  of  them  seemed  to  some  philosopher  or  other  the  truest  PkOebtu. 
iuid  most  comprehensive  expression  of  morality.  There  is  no 
difierence,  or  at  any  rate  no  great  difTerence,  of  opinion  about 
Klie  right  and  wrong  of  actions,  but  only  about  the  general 
■K>tion  which  furnishes  the  best  explanation  or  gives  the  most 
czomprchensive  view  of  them.  This,  in  the  language  of  Kant, 
is  the  sphere  of  the  metaphysic  of  ethics.  But  these  two  un- 
certainties at  either  end,  ei*  rok^  ftdXiara  isadd^ov  and  ev  roig  Koff 
huujTo^  leave  space  enough  for  an  intermediate  principle  which 
is  practically  certain. 

The  rule  of  human  life  is  not  dependent  on  the  theories  of 
philosophers:  we  know  what  our  duties  are  for  the  most  part 
before  we  speculate  about  them.  And  the  use  of  speculation 
is  not  to  teach  us  what  we  already  know,  but  to  inspire  in  our 
minds  an  interest  about  morals  in  general,  to  strengthen  our 
conception  of  the  virtues  by  showing  that  they  confirm  one 
another,  to  prove  to  us,  as  Socrates  would  have  said,  that 
they  are  not  many,  but  one.  There  is  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure  and  use  in  reducing  morals,  as  in  reducing  physics, 
to  a  few  very  simple  truths.  And  not  unfrequently  the  more 
general  principle  may  correct  prejudices  and  misconceptions, 
and  enable  us  to  regard  our  fellow-men  in  a  larger  and  more\ 
generous  spirit. 

The  two  qualities  which  seem  to  be  most  required  in  first 
principles  of  ethics  are,  (i)  that  they  should  afford  a  real  ex- 
planation of  the  facts,  (2)  that  they  should  inspire  the  mind, — 
should  harmonize,  strengthen,  settle  us.     We  can  hardly  estimate 
the  influence  which  a  simple  principle  such  as  'Act  so  as  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,'  or  'Act  so  that  the  rule 
on  which  thou  actest  may  be  adopted  as  a  law  by  all  rational 
beings,'  may  exercise  on  the  mind  of  an  individual.     They  will 
often  seem  to  open  a  new  world  to  him,  like  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  faith  or  the  spirit  of  God.     The  difficulties  of  ethics 
disappear  when  we   do  not   suffer   ourselves   to  be  distracted 
between  different  points  of  view.     But  to  maintain  their  bold ; 
on  us,  the  general  principles  must  also  be  psychologically  true — j 
they  must  agree  with  our  experience,  they  must  accord  withl 
.the  habits  of  our  minds.  ' 

When  we  are  told  that  actions  are  right  or  wrong  only  in 
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PkiUbus,         SO  far  as  they  tend  towards  happiness,  we  naturally  ask  ilat 
Introduc-       is  meant  by  '  happiness.'    For  the  term  in  the  common  use  cf 
TioN.  language  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  commensurate  with  mad 

good  and  evil.  We  should  hardly  say  that  a  good  man  could  k 
utterly  miserable  (Arist.  Ethics,  L  10.  ff  12,  13),  or  place  a  had  nn 
in  the  first  rank  of  happiness.  But  yet,  from  various  drcoik- 
stances,  the  measure  of  a  man's  happiness  may  be  out  of  al 
proportion  to  his  desert.  And  if  we  insist  on  calling  the  good 
man  alone  happy,  we  shall  be  using  the  term  in  some  new  and 
transcendental  sense,  as  synonymous  with  well-being.  We  b»t 
already  seen  that  happiness  includes  the  happiness  of  othen 
as  well  as  our  own;  we  must  now  comprehend  unconscioii 
as  well  as  conscious  happiness  under  the  same  word.  Tbcfe 
is  no  harm  in  this  extension  of  the  meaning,  but  a  word  whidi 
admits  of  such  an  extension  can  hardly  be  made  the  basis  o{ 
a  philosophical  system.  The  exactness  which  is  required  in 
philosophy  will  not  allow  us  to  comprehend  under  the  same 
term  two  ideas  so  different  as  the  subjective  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  happiness  and  the  objective  reaUty  of  a  state  which  reodm 
our  moral  approval. 

Like  Protarchus  in  the  Philcbus,  we  can  give  no  answer  to 
the  question,  *  What  is  that  common  quality  which  in  all  states 
of  human  life  we  call  happiness?  which  includes  the  lower 
and  the  higher  kind  of  happiness,  and  is  the  aim  of  the  noblest, 
as  well  as  of  the  meanest  of  mankind?'  If  we  say  *Not 
pleasure,  not  virtue,  not  wisdom,  nor  yet  any  quality  which 
we  can  abstract  from  these* — what  then?  After  seeming  to 
hover  for  a  time  on  the  verge  of  a  great  truth,  we  have  gained 
only  a  truism. 

Let  us  ask  the  question  in  another  form.  What  is  that  which 
constitutes  happiness,  over  and  above  the  several  ingredients 
of  health,  wealth,  pleasure,  virtue,  knowledge,  which  are  included 
under  it  ?  Perhaps  we  answer,  *  The  subjective  feeling  of  them.' 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  coextensive  with  right.  Or  we 
may  reply  that  happiness  is  the  whole  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  are  the  parts.  Still  the  question  recurs,  *In  what 
does  the  whole  differ  from  all  the  parts?*  And  if  we  are  unable 
to  distinguish  them,  happiness  will  be  the  mere  aggregate  of  the 
goods  of  life. 


The  utilitaridH  tJuory  Joes  met  txfiaim  facts, 

,  while   admilling   that   in   oil   right  actioa  Ihcrc  is  an 

Dienl  of  hap{Hness,  wc  c^nnoi  help  seeing  lh>l  Ihe  aliliuriui    : 

bory  Bupplies  a  much  cnsicr  explanation  of  some  virtues  than 

Of  many  patriotic  or  benevolent  actions  wc  can  give 

aightforward  account  by  their  tendency  to  promote  happiness. 

explanation  of  justice,  on  the  other  h.md,  <rc  have  |o  go 

bng  way  round.     No  man  is  indignant  with  a  thief  because  be 

b  not  promoted  the  Ercalesi  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 

t  because  he  has  done  him  a  nrong.     There  is  an  immeasur- . 

i  intcnal  between  a  crime  against  property  or  life,  and  the  i 

fan  act  of  charity  or  benevolence.     Yet  of  this  intervn] 

ian  theory  lakes  no  cogniiance.     The  greatest  happi- 

1  principle  strengthens  our  sense  of  positive  duties  towards 

;  weakens  our  recognition  of  their  rights.     To  promote 

■  every  way  possible  the  h.ippiness  of  others  may  be  a  counsel 

rfection,  but  hardly  seems  to  offer  any  ground  for  a  theory 

ligniion.     For  admitting  that  our  ideas  of  obligation  arc 

tJy  derived  from  religion  and  custom,  yet  they  seem  also  to 

1  other  essential  elements  which  cannot  be  explained  by 

b  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  happiness.     Whence  comes 

I   necessity  of  them  ?      Why  arc  some  actions  rather  than 

s  which  equally  tend  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  imposed 

"Upon   us  with   the   authority  of  law?     'You  ought'  and  'you 

had   better'   arc   fundamental    dislinctions   in   human   thought; 

and  having  such  distinctions,   why   should  we   seek  to  cfTace 

and  unsettle  them? 

Bentham  and  Mr.  Mill  are  earnest  tn  maintaining  that  happi- 1 
nesa  includes  the  happiness  of  others  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
But  what  two  notions  can  be  more  opposed  in  many  cases  than  1 
these?  Granting  that  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  world  my  own  ' 
happiness  and  that  of  all  other  men  would  coincide,  in  Ihc 
imperfect  state  they  often  diverge,  and  I  cannot  truly  bridge 
over  the  difficulty  by  saying  ihnt  men  will  always  find  pleasure 
in  sacrificing  themselves  or  in  suffering  for  others.  Upon  the 
greatest  happiness  principle  it  is  admitted  that  1  am  to  have 
a  share,  and  in  consistency  I  should  pursue  my  own  happiness 
as  impartially  as  that  of  my  neighbour.  But  who  can  decide 
what  proportion  should  be  mine  and  what  his,  except  on  the 
principle  that  1  am  most  likely  to  be  deceived  in  my  own 
-   VOL.   IV. —  36 
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favour,  and  had  therefore  better  give  the  larger  share,  if  m 
all,  to  him? 

Further,  it  is  admitted  that  utility  and  right  coincide,  noti 
particular  instances,  but  in  classes  of  actions.  But  is  it  not 
distracting  to  the  conscience  of  a  man  to  be  told  that  in  tk 
particular  case  they  are  opposed  ?  Happiness  is  said  to  he  ^ 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  yet  he  must  not  do  what  deailf 
conduces  to  his  own  happiness  if  it  is  at  variance  widi  titt 
good  of  the  whole.  Nay,  further,  he  will  be  taught  that  vhn 
utility  and  right  are  in  apparent  conflict  any  amount  of  utility 
does  not  alter  by  a  hair's-breadth  the  morality  of  actions,  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  established  law  or  usage; 
and  that  the  non-detection  of  an  immoral  act,  say  of  telling 
a  lie,  which  may  often  make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  ccn- 
sequences,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  the  world,  makes  noae 
whatever  in  the  act  itself. 

Again,  if  we  are  concerned  not  with  particular  actions  but  witb 
classes  of  actions,  is  the  tendency  of  actions  to  happiness  a  pn&- 
ciplc  upon  which  we  can  classify  them  ?  There  is  a  universal  bw 
which  imperatively  declares  certain  acts  to  be  right  or  wrong :» 
can  there  be  any  universality  in  the  law  which  measures  actions 
by  their  tendencies  towards  happiness?  For  an  act  which  b  the 
cause  of  htippiness  to  one  person  may  be  the  cause  of  unhappincss 
to  another;  or  an  act  which  if  performed  by  one  person  may 
increase  the  happiness  of  mankind  may  have  the  opposite  effect 
if  performed  by  another.  Right  can  never  be  wrong,  or  wrong 
right,  but  there  arc  no  actions  which  tend  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind which  may  not  under  other  circumstances  tend  to  their  un- 
happincss. Unless  we  say  not  only  that  all  right  actions  tend  to 
happiness,  but  that  they  tend  to  happiness  in  the  same  degree  in 
which  they  are  right  (and  in  that  case  the  word  *  right '  is  plainer), 
wc  weaken  the  absoluteness  of  our  moral  standard;  we  reduce 
differences  in  kind  to  differences  in  degree;  we  obliterate 
the  stamp  which  the  authority  of  ages  has  set  upon  vice  and 
crime. 

Once  more:  turning  from  theory  to  practice  we  feel  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  the  received  distinctions  of  morality.  Words 
such  as  truth,  justice,  honesty,  virtue,  love,  have  a  simple  meaning; 
they  have  become  sacred  to  us, — *the  word  of  God'  written  on 
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^Be  human  heart ;  to  no  other  words  can  the  same  associations  be  I  Pkiithtu. 
^Htsched.     Wc  cannot  explain  them  adequately  on  principles  of  liitTiaDuc- 
^Kilily;  in  attempting  to  do  so  we  rob  them  of  their  true  character.  I    ^'^' 
^^fe  give  them  a  meaning  often  paradoxical  and  diaiorted,  and 
^^bcrally  weaker  than  their  signification  in  common  language. 
^Hid  as  words  influence  men's  thoughts,  we  fear  that  the  hold  of 
^^Kality  may  aiso  be  weakened,  and  the  sense  of  duly  impaired, 
^Bbirtue  and  vice  arc  explained  only  as  the  qualities  which  do  or 
^^B not  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  world.     In  that  very  ex-l 
^Bteaion  we  seem  to  detect  a  false  ring,  for  pleasure  is  individuali 
^^H  universal ;  wc  speak  of  eternal  and  immutable  justice,  but  nor 
^Hfetemal  and  immutable  pleasure ;  nor  by  any  refinement  can  we 
^^bid  some  taint  of  bodily  sense  adhering  to  the  meaning  of  the 

^KAgain :  the  higher  the  view  which  men  take  of  life,  the  more  1 

^^ky  lose  sight  of  their  own  pleasure  or  interest.     True  religion 

^Hnot  working  for  a  reward  only,  but  is  ready  to  work  equally 

^Bthout  a  reward.     It  is  not '  doing  the  will  of  God  for  the  sake  of 

^H^naj  happiness,'  but  doing  the  will  of  Cod  because  it  is  best, 

^Htether  rewarded  or  unrewarded.     And  this  apphes  to  others  as 

^Bn  as  to  ourselves.     For  he  who  sacrifices  himself  for  the  good 

RVF  others,  does  not  saerifiee  himself  that  they  may  be  saved  from 

the  persecution  which  he  endures  for  their  sakes,  but  rather  that 

they  in  their  turn  may  be  able  to  undergo  similar  sufferings,  and 

Uke  him  stand  fast  in  the  truth.     To  promote  their  happiness  is 

not  his  first  object,  but  to  elevate  their  moral  nature.      Both  in  his 

own   case   and    that  of  others    there   may  be   happiness  in    the 

distance,  but  if  there  were  no  happiness  he  would  equally  act  as 

he  docs.     We  are  speaking  of  the  highest  and  noblest  natures; 

and  a  passing  thought  naturally  arises  in  our  minds,  'Whether 

that  can  be  the  fir^t  principle  of  morals  which  is  hardly  regarded 

in  their  own  case  by  the  greatest  bcnefactore  of  mankind?' 

The  admissions  that  pleasures  differ  in  kind,  and  that  actions 
are  already  classified;  the  acknowledgment  that  happiness  in- 
cludes the  happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  of  ourselves;  the 
confusion  (not  made  by  Aristotle)  between  conscious  and  un- 
conscious happiness,  or  between  happiness  the  energy  and 
happiness  the  result  of  the  energy,  introduce  uncertainty  and 
inconsbtency    into    the    whole    enquiry.      We    reason    readily 
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and  cheerfully  from  a  greatest  happiness  principle.     But  le 
find  that  utilitarians  do  not  agree  among  themselves  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word.      Still  less  can   they   impart  to  othos 
a  common  conception  or  conviction  of  the  nature  of  happiiic& 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  insensibly  slipping  away  fron 
us,  into  pleasure,  out  of  pleasure,  now  appearing  as  the  mothre, 
now  as  the  test  of  actions,  and  sometimes  varying  in  succesnre 
sentences.     And  as  in  a  mathematical  demonstration  an  error  is 
the  original  number  disturbs  the  whole  calculation  which  follows, 
this  fundamental  uncertainty  about   the   word   vitiates  all  the 
applications  of  it.     Must  wc  not  admit  that  a  notion  so  uncertain 
in   meaning,  so  void  of  content,  so  at  variance  with  commoa 
language  and  opinion,  does  not  comply  adequately  with  either  of 
our  two  requirements?     It  can  neither  strike  the  imaginative 
faculty,   nor  give   an   explanation   of   phenomena  which  is  in 
accordance  with  our  individual  experience.     It  is  indefinite;  it 
supplies  only  a  partial  account  of  human  actions :  it  is  one  among 
many  theories  of  philosophers.     It  may  be  compared  with  other 
notions,  such  as  the  chief  good  of  Plato,  which  may  be  best 
expressed  to  us  under  the  form  of  a  harmony,  or  with  Kant's 
obedience  to  law,  which  may  be  summed  up  under  the  word 
Muty,' or  with  the  Stoical  'Follow  nature,' and  seems  to  have 
no  advantage  over  them.     All  of  these  present  a  certain  aspect 
of  moral   truth.     None  of  them  are,  or  indeed  profess  to  be, 
the  only  principle  of  morals. 

And  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
utilitarian  system  —  its  cxclusivcness.  There  is  no  place  for  Kant 
or  Hegel,  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  alongside  of  it.  They  do  not 
reject  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  but  it  rejects  them.  Now 
the  phenomena  of  moral  action  differ,  and  some  are  best  explained 
upon  one  principle  and  some  upon  another:  the  virtue  of  justice 
seems  to  be  naturally  connected  with  one  theory  of  morals,  the 
virtues  of  temperance  and  benevolence  with  another.  The 
characters  of  men  also  differ;  and  some  are  more  attracted  by 
one  aspect  of  the  truth,  some  by  another.  The  firm  stoical  nature 
will  conceive  virtue  under  the  conception  of  law,  the  philan- 
thropist under  that  of  doing  good,  the  quietist  under  that  of 
resignation,  the  enthusiast  under  that  of  faith  or  love.  The 
upright  man  of  the  world  will  desire  above  all  things  that  morality 
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should  be  plain  and  fixed,  and  should  use  language  in  its  ordinary  tkikh^ 
sense.  Persons  of  an  imaginative  temperament  will  generally  be  iNriKiuui'< 
dissatisfied  with  the  words  '  utility '  or  '  pleasure  * :  their  principle 
of  right  is  of  a  far  higher  character — what  or  where  to  be  found  they 
cuinot  always  distinctly  tell; — deduced  from  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  says  one ;  resting  on  the  will  of  God,  says  another ;  based 
open  some  transcendental  idea  which  animates  more  worlds  than 
one,  says  a  third : 

uv  v6iuii  irp^ivrai  {nffiirodec,  cifpaviav 
6i*  aWipa  reKvudtyref, 

\ 
To  satisfy  an  imaginative  nature  in  any  degree,  the  doctrine  of 

utility  must  be  so  transfigured  that  it  becomes  altogether  different 

and  loses  all  simplicity. 

But  why,  since  there  are  different  characters  among  men,  should 
we  not  allow  them  to  envisage  morality  accordingly,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  the  great  men  who  have  provided  for  all  of  us  modes  and 
instruments  of  thought  ?  Would  the  world  have  been  better  if 
there  had  been  no  Stoics  or  Kantists,  no  Platonists  or  Cartesianit  ? 
No  more  than  if  the  other  pole  of  moral  philosophy  had  been 
excluded.  All  men  have  principles  which  arc  above  their  practice ; 
they  admit  premises  which,  if  carried  to  their  conclusions,  are  a 
sufficient  basis  of  morals.  In  asserting  liberty  o(  speculation  we 
are  not  encouraging  individuab  to  make  right  or  wrong  for  them- 
selves, but  only  conceding  that  they  may  chrx>sc  the  form  under ' 
which  they  prefer  to  contemplate  them.  Nor  do  we  say  that  one 
of  these  aspects  b  as  true  and  good  as  another ;  but  that  they  all 
of  them,  if  they  are  not  mere  sophisms  and  illusions,  define  and 
bring  into  relief  some  part  of  the  truth  which  would  have  \)ten 
obscure  without  their  light.  Why  should  we  endeavour  Ut  hind 
all  men  within  the  limits  of  a  single  meupbyMcaJ  o/nception  ? 
The  necessary  imperiection  of  language  M;em%  Ui  require  that 
we  should  view  the  same  truth  under  more  than  one  a^pc^.t. 

We  are  b%-ing  in  the  second  age  of  utiliurliiniian,  wlten  tlwr 
charm  of  norchy  and  the  fervour  of  the  firbt  divJple^  ha»  [u^^A 
away.  The  doctrine  is  no  krtJger  vut^  in  tlje  ifjfu\fU:  parad//ju/jd 
manner  of  Bentham,  but  has  to  be  adstpted  if*  m^jri  tA/}K^xy/it^ ;  A^ 
eomers  are  rubbed  off,  a-nd  the  meaoiin^  *A  it*  ua*M  f.UkotJ.ijzriyL^, 
expreasioiK   is  soltened.     7iie   ;iUT4ty  ^A  the  *:fii:iuy   iii^iriu  aw;*/ 
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when  we  approach  him.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatet 
number  was  a  great  original  idea  when  enunciated  by  Benthan, 
which  leavened  a  generation  and  has  left  its  mark  on  thought  and 
civilization  in  all  succeeding  times.  His  grasp  of  it  had  the  in- 
tensity  of  genius.  In  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  philosopher  be 
would  have  denied  that  pleasures  differed  in  kind,  or  that  by 
happiness  he  meant  anything  but  pleasure.  He  would  perhaps 
have  revolted  us  by  his  thoroughness.  The  '  guardianship  of  his 
doctrine '  has  passed  into  other  hands ;  and  now  we  seem  to  see 
its  weak  points,  its  ambiguities,  its  want  of  exactness  while  as- 
suming the  highest  exactness,  its  one-sidedness,  its  paradoxical 
explanation  of  several  of  the  virtues.  No  philosophy  has  ever 
stood  this  criticism  of  the  next  generation,  though  the  founders  of 
all  of  them  have  imagined  that  they  were  built  upon  a  rock.  And 
the  utilitarian  system,  like  others,  has  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
analysis.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  'her  admirers  she  has  been 
terribly  damaged '  (Phil.  23  A),  and  is  no  longer  the  only  moral 
philosophy,  but  one  among  many  which  have  contributed  in 
various  degrees  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind. 

But  because  the  utilitarian  philosophy  can  no  longer  claim  '  the 
prize,'  we  must  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  g^eat  benefits  con- 
ferred by  it  on  the  world.  All  philosophies  are  refuted  in  their 
turn,  says  the  sceptic,  and  he  looks  forward  to  all  future  systems 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  past.  All  philosophies  remain,  says  the 
thinker;  they  have  done  a  great  work  in  their  own  day,  and  they 
supply  posterity  with  aspects  of  the  truth  and  with  instruments  of 
thought.  Though  they  may  be  shorn  of  their  glory,  they  retain 
their  place  in  the  organism  of  knowledge. 

And  still  there  remain  many  rules  of  morals  which  are  belter 
explained  and  more  forcibly  inculcated  on  the  principle  of  utility 
than  on  any  other.  The  question  Will  such  and  such  an  action 
promote  the  happiness  of  myself,  my  family,  my  countr)%  the 
world?  may  check  the  rising  feeling  of  pride  or  honour  which 
would  cause  a  quarrel,  an  estrangement,  a  war.  *  How  can  1  con- 
tribute to  the  greatest  happiness  of  others  ?  *  is  another  form  of 
the  question  which  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  minds  of  many 
than  a  deduction  of  the  duty  of  benevolence  from  a  priori  princi- 
ples. In  politics  especially  hardly  any  other  argument  can  be 
allowed  to  have  weight  except  the  happiness  of  a  people.     All 
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s  alike  profess  10  aim  nl  this,  which  though  often  used  only    rtilrtia. 
'  as  the  disguise  of  self-interest  has  a  great  and  real  influence  on  the    iimiaauc- 
■ntnds  of  statesmen.     In  religion,  again,  nothing  can  more  lend  to  I     '"'"'' 
mitigate  superstition  than  the  belief  that  the  good  of  man  is  also 
Ihe  will  of  God.     Thb  is  an  easy  test  to  which  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  men  may  be  brought :  ^  whatever  does  not  tend  to  | 
the  good  of  men  is  not  of  God.     And  the  ideal  of  the  greatest  | 
happiness  of  mankind,  especially  if  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
when  compared  wilh  the  actual  &cl,  will  be  one  of  the  strongest! 
motives  to  do  good  to  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  ihe  temptation  is  to  speak  falsely,  to 
be  dishonest  or  unjust,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  wilh  the  rights 
of  others,  the  argument  thai  these  actions  regarded  as  a  class  will 
not  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  though  true  enough, 
seems  to  have  less  forcg  than  the  feeling  which  is  already  im- 
planted in  the  mind  by  conscience  and  authority.  To  resolve 
this  feeling  into  the  greatest  happiness  principle  takes  away  from 
its  sacred  and  authoritative  character.  The  martyr  will  not  go  to 
Ihe  stake  in  order  that  he  may  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  :  neither  will  the  soldier  advance  to 
the  cannon's  mouth  merely  because  he  believes  military  discipline 
to  be  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  better  for  him  to  know  that 
he  will  be  shot,  thai  he  will  be  disgraced,  if  he  runs  away  —  he 
has  no  need  to  look  beyond  militar)'  honour,  patriotism, 'England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'  These  are  stronger  motives 
than  the  greatest  happiness  of  ihe  greatest  number,  which  is  the 
thesis  of  a  philosopher,  not  the  watchword  of  an  army.  For  i 
human  actions  men  do  not  always  require  broad  principles 
duties  often  come  home  to  us  more  when  ihcy  arc  limited  and  \ 
defined,  and  sanctioned  by  custom  and  public  opinion- 

Lastly,  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  eihics.  we  shall  find  th.it  our 
moral  ideas  have  originated  not  in  utility  but  in  religion,  in  law,  in 
conceptions  of  nature,  of  an  ideal  good,  and  the  like.  And  many 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  conclusively  disproves  the  claim 
of  utility  to  be  the  basis  of  morals.  But  Ihe  utilitarian  will  fairly  I 
reply  (sec  above)  that  we  must  distinguish  Ihe  origin  of  ethics 
from  the  principles  of  them  —  the  historical  germ  from  the  later! 
growth  of  refleclion.  And  he  may  also  truly  add  that  for  Iwo 
thousand  years  and  more,  utitily,  if  not  the  originating,  has  been 
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PkiUbms.  the  great  corrective  principle  in  law,  in  politics,  in  religion,  leading 
Introduc-  men  to  ask  how  evil  may  be  diminished  and  good  increased  —  by 
what  course  of  policy  the  public  interest  may  be  promoted,  and 
to  understand  that  God  wills  the  happiness,  not  of  some  of  his 
creatures  and  in  this  world  only,  but  of  all  of  them  and  in  every 
stage  of  their  existence. 

'  What  is  the  place  of  happiness  or  utility  in  a  system  of  moral 
philosophy  ? '  is  analogous  to  the  question  asked  in  the  Philebus, 
'  What  rank  does  pleasure  hold  in  the  scale  of  goods  ? '  Admitting 
the  greatest  happiness  principle  to  be  true  and  valuable,  and  the 
necessary  foundation  of  that  part  of  morals  which  relates  to  the 
consequences  of  actions,  we  still  have  to  consider  whether  this  or 
some  other  general  notion  is  the  highest  principle  of  human  life. 
We  may  try  them  in  this  comparison  by  three  tests  —  definiteness, 
comprehensiveness,  and  motive  power. 

There  are  three  subjective  principles  of  morals, —  sympathy, 
benevolence,  self-love.  But  sympathy  seems  to  rest  morality  on 
feeUngs  which  differ  widely  even  in  good  men ;  benevolence  and 
self-love  torture  one  half  of  our  virtuous  actions  into  the  likeness 
of  the  other.  The  greatest  happiness  principle,  which  includes 
both,  has  the  advantage  over  all  these  in  comprehensiveness,  but 
the  advantage  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  deRniteness. 

Again,  there  are  the  legal  and  political  principles  of  morals  — 
freedom,  equality,  rights  of  persons ;  *  Every  man  to  count  for  one 
and  no  man  for  more  than  one,*  *  Every  man  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  and  of  the  legislator.*  There  is  also  the  other  sort  of  political 
morality,  which  if  not  beginning  with  *  Might  is  right,*  at  any  rate 
seeks  to  deduce  our  ideas  of  justice  from  the  necessities  of  the 
state  and  of  society.  According  to  this  view  the  greatest  good  of 
men  is  obedience  to  law :  the  best  human  government  is  a  rational 
despotism,  and  the  best  idea  which  we  can  form  of  a  divine  being 
is  that  of  a  despot  acting  not  wholly  without  regard  to  law  and 
order.  To  such  a  view  the  present  mixed  state  of  the  world,  not 
wholly  evil  or  wholly  good,  is  supposed  to  be  a  witness.  More 
we  might  desire  to  have,  but  are  not  permitted.  Though  a  human 
tyrant  would  be  intolerable,  a  divine  tyrant  is  a  very  tolerable 
governor  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Thrasymachus 
adapted  to  the  public  opinion  of  modern  times. 

There  is  yet  a  third  view  which  combines  the  two : —  freedom  is 


obedieBcc  In  ihe  law,  aad  dw  giwilMt  wder  is  atv>  tbc  i;iM(wt  r^Um. 
freedoin ;  '  Act  so  that  dijr  aclioa  nay  be  lh«  bw  of  etrr)-  mtcUt- 
gcntbeing,'  TTusttcw  is  noble  and  cfcvMing;  bat  it  seems  lo  err. 
like  oibci  transcewfcnlal  prindiOes  of  ethics,  in  being  too  ahttrwcL 
For  there  is  tbe  same  difficnhy  in  conaectins  ihc  idea  of  duty  with 
particular  duties  as  in  bridging  the  guU  between  t^avt^rm  ftnd  *vt«  ; 
and  when,  3S  in  the  sj-stem  or  Kant,  this  univeral  idea  or  Inw  i« 
held  to  be  independent  of  space  and  time,  «uch  a  pinww  ildaf 
becomes  almost  unmeaning. 

Once  more  there  are  the  religious  principles  of  morab:  ^the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  Scripture  and  in  nature.  No  phil»wph]r 
has  supplied  n  sanction  equal  in  authority  to  this,  or  n  motive 
equal  in  strength  to  the  belief  in  another  life.  Yet  about  these  too 
we  must  ask  What  will  of  God  ?  how  revealed  to  us,  and  by  what 
proofs?  Religion,  like  happiness,  is  a  word  which  has  great 
influence  apart  from  any  consideration  of  its  content;  it  may  l>C 
for  great  good  or  for  great  evil.  Itut  true  religion  is  the  synthesis 
of  religion  and  morality,  beginning  with  divine  perfection  In  which 
all  human  perfection  is  embodied.  It  moves  among  ideas  of  holi- 
ness, justice,  love,  wisdom,  truth ;  these  arc  to  God,  in  whom  they 
are  personified,  what  ihc  Platonic  ideas  are  to  the  idea  nf  gooA.  It 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  be  as 
he  is.  It  lives  in  this  world  and  is  known  to  us  only  ihrouijh 
the  phenomena  of  this  world,  but  it  extends  to  worlds  beyond. 
Ordinary  religion  which  is  alloyed  wiih  motives  of  this  world 
may  easily  be  in  excess,  may  be  fanalicul,  may  be  interested,  may 
be  the  mask  of  ambition,  may  be  perverted  in  a  thousnnd  ways. 
But  of  that  religion  which  combines  the  will  of  God  with  our 
highest  ideas  of  truth  and  right  there  can  never  he  too  much. 
This  impossibility  of  excess  is  the  note  of  divine  moderation. 

So  then,  having  briefly  passed  in  review  the  various  principles 
of  moral  philosophy,  we  may  now  arrange  our  goods  In  order, 
though,  like  the  reader  of  the  Philcbus,  wc  have  a  dillicuUy  In 
distinguishing  the  diflcrenl  aspects  of  them  from  one  another,  or 
defining  the  point  at  which  the  human  passes  Into  the  divine. 

First,  the  eternal  will  of  God  in  this  world  and  in  another,— 
justice,  holiness,  wisdom,  love,  without  succession  of  acts  (utj  f 
ftveaii  irpAetoTtv),  which  is  known  to  us  in  part  only,  and  rever* 
enced  by  us  as  divine  perfection. 
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Secondly,  human  perfection,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God 
in  this  world,  and  co-operation  with  his  laws  revealed  to  us  by 
reason  and  experience,  in  nature,  history,  and  in  our  own  minds. 

Thirdly,  the  elements  of  human  perfection, —  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  right  opinion. 

Fourthly,  the  external  conditions  of  perfection, —  health  and  the 
goods  of  life. 

Fifthly,  beauty  and  happiness, —  the  inward  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  best  and  fairest  in  this  world  and  in  the  human  soul 


The  Philebus  is  probably  the  latest  in  time  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  with  the  exception  of  the  Laws.  We  have  in  it  therefore 
the  last  development  of  his  philosophy.  The  extreme  and  one- 
sided doctrines  of  the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  are  included  in  a  larger 
whole  (pp.  20,  2 1 ,  44,  &c. ) ;  the  relations  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
to  each  other  and  to  the  good  are  authoritatively  determined 
(63  ^o)!  ^^  Eleatic  Being  and  the  Heraclitean  Flux  no  longer 
divide  the  empire  of  thought  (25  ff. ) ;  the  Mind  of  Anaxagoras  has 
become  the  Mind  of  God  and  of  the  World.  The  great  distinction 
between  pure  and  applied  science  for  the  first  time  has  a  place  in 
philosophy ;  the  natural  claim  of  dialectic  to  be  the  Queen  of  the 
Sciences  is  once  more  affirmed.  This  latter  is  the  bond  of  union 
which  pervades  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Platonic 
writings.  And  here  as  in  several  other  dialogues  (Phaedrus  265, 
Rep.  534  fir.,  Symp.  210  flf.,  &c.)  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner 
playful  yet  also  serious,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  thought  of  it  were 
too  great  for  human  utterance  and  came  down  from  heaven  direct 
(16  C,  25  B).  It  is  the  organization  of  knowledge  wonderful  to 
think  of  at  a  time  when  knowledge  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  It  is  this  more  than  any  other  element  which  distinguishes 
Plato,  not  only  from  the  presocratic  philosophers,  but  from 
Socrates  himself. 

Wc  have  not  yet  reached  the  confines  of  Aristotle,  but  we  make 
a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  him  in  the  Philebus  than  in  the 
earlier  Platonic  writings.  The  germs  of  logic  are  beginning  to 
appear,  but  they  are  not  collected  into  a  whole,  or  made  a  separate 
science  or  system.  Many  thinkers  of  many  different  schools  have 
to  be  interposed  between  the  Parmenides  or  Philebus  of  Plato, 


not  Plato  by  Aristotle: 

vaA  the  Physics  or  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  li  is  this  interval  . 
npon  which  we  have  to  fix  our  minds  if  wc  would  rightly  under- 
«and  the  character  of  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  do  not  dovetail  into  one  another ;  nor  does  the  one 
begin  where  the  other  ends ;  there  is  a  gulf  between  them  not  to 
be  measured  by  lime,  which  in  the  fragmentary  stale  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  impossible  to  bridge  over.  It  follows  that  the  one 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  the  other.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  Plato 
who  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Aristotle,  but  Aristotle  by  Plato.  Of 
all  philosophy  and  of  all  art  the  true  understanding  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  the  afterthoughts  of  posterity,  but  in  the  elements  out  of 
which  they  have  arisen.  For  the  previous  stage  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  ideal  at  which  they  are  aiming ;  the  later  is  a  declina- 
tion or  deviation  from  them,  or  even  a  perversion  of  them.  No 
man's  thoughts  were  ever  so  well  expressed  by  his  disciples  as 
by  himself. 

But  although  Plato  in  the  Philebus  does  not  come  into  any  close 
connexion  with  Aristotle,  he  is  now  a  long  way  from  himself  and 
from  the  beginnings  of  his  own  philosophy.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  left  his  system  slill  incomplete ;  or  he  may  be  more 
truly  said  to  have  had  no  system,  but  to  have  lived  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  or  moments  of  metaphysical  thought  which  presented 
themselves  from  time  to  time.  The  earlier  discussions  about 
universal  ideas  and  definitions  seem  to  have  died  away ;  the  cor- 
relation of  ideas  has  taken  their  place.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric 
and  poctr>-  have  lost  their  freshness  and  charm;  and  a  technical 
language  has  begun  to  supersede  and  overgrow  them.  But  Ihe 
power  of  thinking  tends  to  increase  with  age,  and  the  experience 
of  life  to  widen  and  deepen.  The  good  is  summed  up  under 
categories  which  are  not  iumma  gcntra,  but  beads  or  gradations 
of  thought.  The  question  of  pleasure  and  the  relation  of  bodily 
pleasures  to  mental,  which  is  hardly  treated  of  elsewhere  in  Plato, 
is  here  analysed  with  great  subtlety.  The  r 
now  m.idc  the  first  principle  of  good.  Some  of  these  qui 
reappear  in  Aristotle,  as  docs  also  the  distinction  between  meta- 
physics and  mathematics.  But  there  arc  many  things  in  Plato 
which  have  been  lost  in  Aristotle ;  and  many  things  in  Aristotle 
jrt  to  be  found  in  Plaio.  The  most  remarkable  deficiency  in 
^MMotlc  is  Ihe  disappearance  of  the  PUtonic  dialectic,  which  in 
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the  Aristotelian  school  is  only  used  in  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant and  trivial  sense.     The  most  remarkable  additions  are  the 
invention  of  the  Syllogism,  the  conception  of  happiness  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  the  reference  of  human  actions  to  the 
standard  of  the  better  mind  of  the  world,  or  of  the  one  '  sensible 
man '  or  '  superior  person.'    His  conception  of  cvoia,  or  essence,  is 
not  an  advance  upon  Plato,  but  a  return  to  the  poor  and  meagre 
abstractions  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.     The  dry  attempt  to  reduce 
the  presocratic  philosophy  by  his  own  rather  arbitrary  standard 
of  the  four  causes,  contrasts  unfavourably  with  Plato's  general 
discussion  of  the  same  subject  (Sophist  242,  243).     To  attempt 
further  to  sum  up  the  differences  between  the  two  great  philoso- 
phers would  be  out  of  place  here.     Any  real  discussion  of  their 
relation  to  one  another  must  be  preceded  by  an  examination  into 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Aristotelian  writings  and  the  fonn 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.     This  enquiry  is  not  really 
separable  from  an  investigation  of  Theophrastus  as  well  as  Aris- 
totle and  of  the  remains  of  other  schools  of  philosophy  as  well  as 
of  the  Peripatetics.     But,  without  entering  on  this  wide  field,  even 
a  superficial  consideration  of  the  logical  and  metaphysical  works 
which  pass  under  the   name  of  Aristotle,  whether  we  suppose 
them  to  have  come  directly  from  his  hand  or  to  be  the  tradition 
of  his  school,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  great  was  the  mental 
activity  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. ; 
what  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  controversies  were  surging  in  the 
chaos  of  thought,  what  transformations  of  the  old  philosophies 
Were  taking  place  everywhere,  what  eclecticisms  and  syncretisms 
and  realisms  and  nominalisms  were  affecting  the  mind  of  Hellas. 
The  decline  of  philosophy  during  this  period  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  loss  of  freedom ;  and  the  two  are  not  unconnected  with 
each  other.     But  of  the  multitudinous  sea  of  opinions  which  were 
current  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  we  have  no  exact  account.     We 
know  of  them   from   allusions  only.     And   we  cannot  with  ad- 
vantage fill  up  the  void  of  our  knowledge  by  conjecture :  we  can 
only  make  allowance  for  our  ignorance. 


There  are  several  passages  in  the  Philebus  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  Plato,  and  which  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  not 
only  in  their  connexion,  but  apart  from  their  connexion  as  inspired 
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sayings  or  oracks  which  recenre  their  foil  intcqMretaitioii  omty  Irom 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  later  ages.  The  moce  senous  attacks  ikxm.hh'cw 
on  traditional  belief  whidi  are  often  Teiled  under  an  unusual  ^^^^ 
simplicity  or  irony  are  of  this  kind.  Soch,  for  example^  is  the 
excessive  and  more  than  human  ave  which  Socrates  expresses 
about  the  names  of  the  gods  (12  C),  which  may  be  not  unaptly 
compared  with  the  importance  attadied  by  mankind  to  theological 
terms  in  other  ages;  for  this  also  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  satire  of  Socrates^  Let  us  observe  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm  which  shines  forth  in  the  following,  'The 
power  and  fiunilty  of  loving  the  truth,  and  of  doing  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth '  (S^  £)  =  <^»  Again,  the  singular  acknowledg- 
ment in  23  C,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  anticipation  of  a  new 
logic,  that '  In  going  to  war  for  mind  I  must  have  weapons  of  a 
different  make  from  those  which  1  used  before,  although  some  of 
the  old  ones  may  do  again.'  Let  us  pause  awhile  to  reflect  on  a 
sentence  (29  A)  which  is  full  of  meaning  to  reformers  of  religion 
or  to  the  original  thinker  of  all  ages:  'Shall  we  then  agree 
with  them  of  old  time,  and  merely  reassert  the  notions  of  others 
without  risk  to  ourselves ;  or  shall  we  venture  also  to  share  in  the 
risk  and  bear  the  reproach  which  will  await  us ' :  i.  e.  if  wc  assert 
mind  to  be  the  author  of  nature.  Let  us  note  the  remarkable 
words  (30  C),  '  That  in  the  divine  nature  of  Zeus  there  is  the  soul 
and  mind  of  a  King,  because  there  is  in  him  the  power  of  the 
cause,'  a  saying  in  which  theology  and  philosophy  are  blended  and 
reconciled ;  not  omitting  to  observe  the  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  which  is  shown  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  thought 
(28  C)  'All  philosophers  are  agreed  that  mind  is  the  king  of 
heaven  and  earth '  with  the  ironical  addition,  '  in  this  way  truly 
they  magnify  themselves.*  Nor  let  us  pass  unheeded  the  indig- 
nation felt  by  the  generous  youth  (29  A)  at  the  *  blasphemy  *  of 
those  who  say  that  Chaos  and  Chance  Medley  created  the  world ; 
or  the  significance  of  the  words  '  those  who  said  of  old  time  that 
mind  rules  the  universe  *  (30  D) ;  or  the  pregnant  observation 
(43  C)  that  'we  are  not  always  conscious  of  what  we  are  doing 
or  of  what  happens  to  us,'  a  chance  expression  to  which  if  philo- 
sophers had  attended  they  would  have  escaped  many  errors  in 
psychology.  We  may  contrast  the  contempt  which  is  poured  upon 
the  verbal  difficulty  of  the  one  and  many,  and  the  seriousness  with 
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which  the  unity  of  opposites  is  regarded  from  the  higher  point  of 
view  of  abstract  ideas  (14  C,  15) :  or  compare  the  simple  maxiDo 
in  which  the  question  of  cause  and  effect  (p.  27)  and  their  mutual 
dependence  is  regarded  by  Plato  (to  which  modem  science  has 
returned  in  Mill  and  Bacon),  and  the  cimibrous  fourfold  division 
of  causes  in  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  for  whidi 
it  has  puzzled  the  world  to  find  a  use  in  so  many  centuries. 
When  we  consider  the  backwardness  of  knowledge  in  the  age  of 
Plato,  the  boldness  with  which  he  looks  forward  into  the  distance, 
the  many  questions  of  modern  philosophy  which  are  anticipated 
in  his  writings,  may  we  not  truly  describe  him  in  his  own  words 
as  a  *  spectator  of  all  time  and  of  all  existence '  ? 


P  H  I  L  E  B  U  S. 

PEHSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE, 
Socrates.  Protarchus.  Philebus, 

.     Socrates,  Observe,  Protarchus,  the  nature  of  the  position  Pkiubus. 

which  you  are  now  going  to  take  from  Philebus,  and  what  Socrates, 

the  other  position  is  which  I  maintain,  and  which,  if  you  do  p^^^^Hus. 
not  approve  of  it,  is  to  be  controverted  by  you.     Shall  you 

and  I  sum  up  the  two  sides?  u  now  to  be 

Protarchus,  By  all  means.  succeeded  by 

•'  ^  Protarchus 

Soc.  Philebus  was  saying  that  enjoyment  and  pleasure  and   maintains  that 
delight,  and  the  class  of  feelings  akin  to  them,  are  a  good  to  {jJ^^JJ^" 
every  living  being,  whereas  I  contend,  that  not  these,  but  Socrates  pre- 
wisdom  and   intelligence    and  memory,  and   their   kindred,  *^^"^°™* 
right    opinion   and    true    reasoning,    are   better    and   more 
desirable  than  pleasure  for  all  who  are  able  to  partake  of 
them,  and  that  to  all  such  who  are  or  ever  will  be  they  are 
the  most  advantageous  of  all  things.     Have  I   not  given, 
Philebus,  a  fair  statement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  argimient? 

I^iilebtis,  Nothing  could  be  fairer,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  do  you,  Protarchus,  accept  the  position  which  is 
assigned  to  you? 

P^o,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  since  our  excellent  Philebus 
has  left  the  field. 

Soc,  Surely  the  truth  about  these  matters  ought,  by  all  which  of 

^      y  ^    .        •  these  two 

means,  to  be  ascertamed.  positions  is 

Pro,  Certainly.  the  truer? 

Soc,  Shall  we  further  agree  — 
/>Y?.  To  what? 
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Pkilebus. 

sockatks, 

Pkotarciius, 

Philebus. 


In  the  couree 
of  our  enquiry 
iiomethinK 
superior  both 
to  pleasure 
and  to  wis- 
dom may 
appear.     In 
that  case,  if 
plouure  be 
more  akin 
to  this  supe- 
rior nature, 
pleasure  mu<t 
be  adjudged 
conqueror ; 
but  if  wisdom, 
wisdom. 


We  will  begin 
with  pleasure, 
which  is  one, 
but  also  h.is 
many  varie- 
ties, v>nie  t>f 
them  being 
mutually 
opposed. 


Soc,  That  you  and  I  must  now  try  f.o  indicate  some  state 
and  disposition  of  the  soul  which  has  iie  property  of  making 
all  men  happy. 

J^o,  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Soc,  And  you  say  that  pleasure,  and  I  say  that  wisdom,  is 
such  a  state? 

/>v.  True. 

Soc,  And  what  if  there  be  a  third  state,  which  is  better 
than  either?  Then  both  of  us  are  vanquished  —  are  we  not? 
But  if  this  life,  which  really  has  the  power  of  making  men 
happy,  turn  out  to  be  more  akin  to  pleasure  than  to  wisdom, 
the  life  of  pleasure  may  still  have  the  advantage  over  the  life 
of  wisdom. 

/>v.  True. 

Soc,  Or  suppose  that  the  better  life  is  more  nearly  albed 
to  wisdom,  then  wisdom  conquers,  and  pleasure  i&  defeated; 
—  do  you  agree? 

/>v.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  what  do  you  say,  Philebus? 

FhL  I  say,  and  shall  always  say,  that  pleasure  is  easily  the 
conqueror ;  but  you  must  decide  for  yourself,  Protarchus. 

/h?.  You,  Philebus,  have  handed  over  the  argument  to 
me,  and  have  no  longer  a  voice  in  the  matter? 

Phi,  True  enough. .  Nevertheless  I  would  clear  myself  and 
deliver  my  soul  of  you ;  and  I  call  the  goddess  herself  to 
witness  that  I  now  do  so. 

Pro.  You  may  appeal  to  us ;  we  too  will  be  the  witnesses 
of  your  words.  And  now,  Socrates,  whether  Philebus  is 
pleased  or  displeased,  we  will  proceed  with  the  argument. 

Soc.  Then  let  us  begin  with  the  goddess  herself,  of  whom 
PhilebiLs  says  that  she  is  called  Aphrodite,  but  that  her  real 
name  is  Pleasure. 

IVo.   Very  good. 

Soc.  The  awe  which  I  always  feel,  Protarchus,  about  the 
names  of  the  gods  is  more  than  human  —  it  exceeds  all  other 
fears.  And  now  I  would  not  sin  against  Aphrodite  by 
naming  her  amiss ;  let  her  be  called  what  she  pleases.  But 
Pleasure  I  know  to  be  manifold,  and  with  her,  as  I  was  just 
now  saying,  we  must  begin,  and  consider  what  her  nature  Ls. 
She  has  one  name,  and  therefore  you  would  imagine  ihaLshc 
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_a  one  |_and  vel  surely  sh,"  takes  ihc  tnciM  varieJ  and  even    i 
mijiL-f  t'Tmi'      t"iir  do  we  i  ot  say  that  the  intemperate  has   s 
pleasure,  and   that  the   temperate  has  pleasure   in   his  i-ery    ' 
temperance, —  that    llie    fool    is  pleased  when    he    is  full  uf 
(ooli:9h  fancies  and  hopes,  and  that  the  wise  man  has  pica- 
sure   in    liis  wisdom?  and    how   foolish   would  any  one  be 
why  affirmed  that  all  these  opposite  pleasures  are  severally 
alike! 

/>w.  Why,  Socrates,  they  are  opposed  in  so  far  as  they  1 
ring  from  opposite  sources,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  ' 
te.  For  must  not  pleasure  be  of  all  things  most  absu-  I 
ely  like  pleasure, —  lliat  is,  like  itself?  ' 

&x.  Vcs,  my  good  friend,  just  as  colour  is  hke  colour; —   i 
50  far  as  colours  are  colours,  there  is  no  difference  between  ' 
m ;  and  yet  we  all  know  tliat  black  is  nut  only  unlike,  but 
ai  absolutely  opposed  to  white :  or  again,  as  figure  is  like 
ire,  for  all  figures  are  comprehended  under  one  class;  and 
particular   figures   may  be   absolutely    opposed    to   one 
Hher,  and  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  of  them.     And  we 
ght  find  similar  examples  in  many  other  things ;   therefore 
I  not  rely  upon  this  argument,  which  would  go  to  prove  the 
Sly  of  the  most  extreme  opposiles.     And  I  suspect  that  we 
U  find  a  similar  opposition  among  pleasures. 
tw.  Very    likely ;     but    how    will     this     invalidate     the   1 


Soc.  Why,  I  shall  reply,  that  dissimilar  as  they  are,  you  1 
riy  to  them  a  new  predicate,  for  you  say  that  all  pleasant  ' 
igs    are    good;     now    alll^ough   no    one    can    argue    thai  i 
peasure  is  not  plei^iire,  he  may  argue,  as  we  are  doing,  that  ' 
pleastu'es  are  oflener  bad  than  good ;  but  you  call  them  all 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  are  compelled,  if  you  are  pressed, 
acknowledge  that  they  are  unlike.     And  so  you  must  tell 
what  is  the  identical  quality  existing  alike  in  good  and 
pleasures,  which  makes  you  designate  all  of  them  as 

,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates?     Do  you  think  that 
ne  who  asserts  pleasure  to  be  ihe  good,  will  tolerate 
don  that  some  pleasures  are  good  and  others  bad? 
.  And  yet  you  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  ditlerent 
3ne  another,  and  sometimes  opposed? 
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Dialectic  and  eristic. 

Pro,  Not  in  so  far  as  they  are  pleasures. 

Soc,  I'hat  is  a  return  to  the  rJd  position,  Protarchus,  and 
so  we  are  to  say  (are  we?)  Uiat  there  is  no  difference  in 
pleasures,  but  that  they  are  all  alike;  and  the  examples 
which  have  just  been  cited  do  not  pierce  our  dull  minds,  bnt 
we  go  on  arguing  all  the  same,  like  the  weakest  and  most 
inexperienced  reasoners  *? 

Pro,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  Why,  I  mean  to  say,  that  in  self-defence  I  may,  if  I 
like,  follow  your  example,  and  assert  boldly  that  the  two 
things  most  unlike  are  most  absolutely  alike ;  and  the  result 
will  be  that  you  and  I  will  prove  ourselves  to  be  very  tyros 
in  the  art  of  disputing ;  and  the  argument  will  be  blown  away 
and  lost.  Suppose  that  we  put  back,  and  return  to  the  old 
position;  then  perhaps  we  may  come  to  an  understanding 
with  one  another. 

Pro,  How  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  Shall  I,  Protarchus,  have  my  own  question  asked  of 
me  by  you? 

Pro,  What  question? 
^  Scv.   At^ir  ni<>  iirK<»^|^p|-  yisHnm  find  science  and  mind,  anj 
those  other  qualities  which  I,  when  asked  by  you  at  first  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  good,  affirtned  to  be  good,  are  not  in  the 
same  case  with  the  pleasures  of  which  you  spoke. 
'    T^vT^What  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  The  sciences  are  a  numerous  class,  and  will  be  found 
to  present  great  differences.  But  even  admitting  that,  like 
the  pleasures,  they  are  opposite  as  well  as  different,  should  I  i 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  dialectician  if,  in  order  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  I  were  to  say  (as  you  are  saying  of  pleasure) 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  one  science  and  another; 
—  would  not  the  argument  founder  and  disappear  like  an  idle 
tale,  although  we  might  ourselves  escape  drowning  by  clinging 
to  a  fallacy? 

Pro.  May  none  of  this  befal  us,  except  the  deliverance! 
Yet  I  like  the  even-handed  justice  which  is  applied  to  both 
our  arguments.  Le_L-ll&  assume,  then,  that  there  arejjany 
and  diverse  pleasures,  and  many  and  different  sciences. 


Probably  corrupt. 
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Soc,  And  let  us  have  no  concealment,  Protarchus,  of  the  PkHebm*. 
diflFercnces  between  my  good  and  yours;    but  let  us  bring  Rck-hatf.s. 
them  to  the  hght  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  process  of  testing  ^*'^^c"^«- 
them,  they  may  show  whether  pleasure  is  to  be  called  the 
gooti,  or  wisdom,  or  some  tliird  quah'ty;  for  surely  we  are 
not  now  simply  contending  in  order  that  my  view  or  that 
yours  may  prevail,  but  I  presume  that  we  ought  both  of  us 
to  be  fighting  for  the  truth. 

Pro,  Certainly  we  ought. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  have  a  more  definite  understanding  and  Wekatr 
establish  the  principle  on  which  the  argument  rests.  d«  t^  T^ 

Pro,  What  principle  ?  1™  rf  d>e 

SiK,  A  principle  about   which   all   men  are  always  in  a  ^^ 
difficulty,  and  some  men  sometimes  against  their  ^ilL 

Pro,  Speak  plainer. 

Soc,  The  principle  which  has  just  turned  up,  whkrh  is  a 
inar\-el  of  nature ;  for  that  one  should  be  many  or  many  one, 
are  wonderful  propositions ;  and  he  who  affirms  either  is  voy 
open  to  attack. 

P'o,  Do  you  mean,  when  a  person  says  that  I,  ProtaxrfaaSy 
am  by  nature  one  and  also  many,  dividing  the  single  'mc' 
into  many  'me*s,'  and  even  opposing  them  as  great  and 
small,  light  and  heavy,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  ways? 

Soc.  Those,  Protarchus,  are  the  common  and  acknowledged  The  a>. 
paradoxes  about  the  one  and  many,  which  I  may  say  that  SwTSTand 
everybody  has  by  this  time  agreed  to  dismiss  as  childish  and  Many  in  en- 
obvious  and  detrimental  to  the  true  course  of  thought ;  and  ^J^^l^J^o" 
no  more  favour  is  shown  to  that  other  puzzle,  in  which  a  «Uftcuiiy. 
person  proves   the  members   and  parts  of  anything  to  be 
divided,  and  then   confessing   that    they  are   all   one,  fiays 
laughingly  in  disproof  of  his  own  words:    Why,  here  is  a 
miracle,  the  one  is  many  and  infinite,  and  the  many  axe 
only  one. 

Pro,  But  what,  Socrates,  are  those  other  marvels  conoected 
with  this  subject  which,  as  you  imply,  have  not  yet  beoame 
::ommon  and  acknowledged? 

Soc,  WTien,  my  boy,  the  one  does  not  belong  to  4e  das  '^•ir  t- .-..j^^ 
3f  things  that  are  bom  and  perish,  as  in  the  instSBDBS 'wUdb  ^!^"  1'.'*'^ 
we  were  giving,  for  in  those  cases,  and  when  unity  is  «ff  ^dv  u:..:t=^ 
:oncrete  nature,  there  is,  as  I  was  saying,  a  univi 
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that  no  refutation  is  needed ;  but  when  the  assertion  is  made 
that  man  is  one,  or  ox  is  one,  or  beauty  one,  or  the  good  one, 
then  the  interest  which  attaches  to  these  and  similar  unities 
and  the  attempt  which  is  made  to  divide  them  gives  birth  to 
a  controversy. 

Pro,  Of  what  natiu'e? 

Soc,  In  the  first  place,  as  to  whether  these  unities  have  a 
real  existence;  and  then  how  each  individual  unity,  being 
always  the  same,  and  incapable  either  of  generation  or  of 
destruction,  but  retaining  a  permanent  individuahty,  can  be 
conceived  either  as  dispersed  and  multiplied  in  the  infinity  of 
the  world  of  generation,  or  as  still  entire  and  yet  divided  from 
itself,  which  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  imp>ossibility 
of  all,  for  how  can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same 
time  in  one  and  in  many  things?  These,  Protarchus,  are  the 
real  difficulties,  and  this  is  the  one  and  many  to  which  they 
relate ;  they  are  the  source  of  great  perplexity  if  ill  decided, 
and  the  right  determination  of  them  is  very  helpful. 

Pro.  Then,  Socrates,  let  us  begin  by  clearing  up  these 
questions. 

Soc,  That  is  what  I  should  wish. 

Pro,  And  I  am  sure  that  all  my  other  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  them  discussed ;  Philebus,  fortunately  for  us,  is  not 
disposed  to  move,  and  we  had  better  not  stir  him  up  with 
questions. 

Soc.  Good ;  and  where  shall  we  begin  this  great  and  mul- 
tifarious battle,  in  which  such  various  points  are  at  issue? 
Shall  we  begin  thus? 

I^ro.   How? 

Sk.  We  say  that  the  one  and  many  become  identified  by 
thought,  and  that  now,  as  in  time  past,  they  run  about  to- 
gether, in  and  out  of  every  word  which  is  uttered,  and  that  this 
union  of  them  will  never  cease,  and  is  not  now  beginning,  but 
is,  as  I  believe,  an  everlasting  quality  of  thought  itself,  which 
never  grows  old.  Any  young  man,  when  he  first  tastes 
these  subtleties,  is  delighted,  and  fancies  that  he  has  found  a 
treasure  of  wisdom ;  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  joy  he 
leaves  no  stone,  or  rather  no  thought  unturned,  now  rolling 
up  the  many  into  the  one,  and  kneading  them  together,  now 
unfolding  and  dividing  them ;    he  puzzles  himself  first  and 
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above  all,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  puzzle  his  neighbours,  Fhitiim. 
whether  they  are  older  or  younger,  or  of  his  own  age  —  that  &«:«atcs. 
makes    no    difference;    neither   father   nor  mother   does  he   ''"""«^""»- 
spare ;    no   human    being  who   has    ears  is   safe    from   him, 
hardly  even  his  dog,  and  a  barbarian  would  have  no  chance 
of  escaping  him,  if  an  interpreter  could  only  be  found. 

/h».  Considering,  Socrates,  how  many  we  are,  and  that  Whsi  we 
an  of  us  are  young  men,  is  there  not  a  danger  thai  we  and  ^|"'"„'' "^ 
Philebus    may   all    set    upon    you,    if    you    abuse   us?     We  loihcin.ih. 
understand  what  you  mean ;   but  is  there  no  charm  by  which 
we  may  dispel  all  this  confusion,  no  more  excellent  way  of 
arriving  at  the  truth?     If  there  is,  we  hope  that  you  will 
guide  us  into  that  way,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  follow, 
for  the  enquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  Socrates,  is  not 
unimportant. 

S(X.  The  reverse  of  unimportant,  my  boys,  as  Philebus  Socnio- 
calls  you,  and  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  better  than  ^^" 
my  own  favourite  way,  which  has  nevertheless  already  often  to  proceed 
deserted  me  and  left  me  helpless  in  the  hour  of  need.  from  uniiy 

t^o.  Tell  us  what  that  is.  from  wJlet 

Soc.  One  which  may  be  easily  pointed  out,  but  is  by  no  fl'^"!!)!'^' 
means  easy  of  application ;   it  is  the  parent  of  all   the  dis-  •'=['».  ""■». 

Pro,  Tell  us  what  it  is,  dian  -.-^xa. 

Soc.  A  gift    of   heaven,   which,  as  I   conreive,   the  gods 
tossed  among  men  by  the  hands  of  a  new  Prometheus,  and 
therewith  a  blaze  of  light ;  and  the  ancients,  who  were  our 
bettere  and  nearer  the  gods  than  we  are,  handed  down  the 
tradition,  that  whatever  things  are  .said  to  be  are  composed 
of  one  and  many,  and  have  the  finite  and  infinite  impianied 
in  them :  seeing,  then,  that  .such  is  the  order  of  the  world, 
we  too  ought  in  every  enquiry  to  begin  by  laying  down  one 
idea  of  that  which  is  ihe  subject  of  enquiry ;   this  unity  we 
shall  find    in    everything.     Having  found   it,  we   may  next   Wemmigo 
proceed  to  look  for  two,  if  there  be  two,  or,  if  not,  then  for  ^hii^,"'^* 
three  or  some  other  number,  subdividing  each  of  these  units,   thing  renuin- 
until    at    last    the  unity  with  which  we  began    is  seen  not   '° 
only  to  be  one  and  many  and  infinite,  but  also  a  definite 
number ;  the  infinite  must  not  be  suffered   to  approach  the 
many  until    the  entire   number  of   the  species  intermediate 
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between  unity  and  infinity  has  been  discovered, —  then,  and 
not  till  then,  we  may  rest  from  division,  and  without  further 
troubling  ourselves  about  the  endless  individuals  may  allow 
them  to  drop  into  infinity.  This,  as  I  was  saying,  is  the 
way  of  considering  and  learning  and  teaching  one  another, 
which  the  gods  have  handed  down  to  us.  But  the  wise  men  v\ 
of  our  time  are  either  too  quick  or  too  slow  in  conceiving 
plurality  in  unity.  Having  no  method,  they  make  their  one 
and  many  anyhow,  and  from  unity  pass  at  once  to  infinity; 
the  intermediate  steps  never  occur  to  them.  And  this,  I 
repeat,  is  what  makes  the  difference  between  the  mere  art  of 
disputation  and  true  dialectic. 

Pro,  I  think  that  I  partly  understand  you,  Socrates,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  clearer  notion  of  what  you  are  saying. 

Soc,  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  Protarchus,  which  you  were  made  to  learn  as  a 
child. 

Pro,  How  do  they  afford  an  illustration  ? 

Soc,  The  sound  which  passes  through  the  lips  whether  of 
an  individual  or  of  all  men  is  one  and  yet  infinite. 

Pro,  Very  true. 

5u)c.  And  yet  not  by  knowing  either  that  sound  is  one  or 
that  sound  is  infinite  are  we  perfect  in  the  art  of  speech,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  number  and  nature  of  sounds  is  what 
makes  a  man  a  grammarian. 

J^'o.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  the  knowledge  which  makes  a  man  a  musician  is 
of  the  same  kind. 

]^o.   How  so? 

Soc.  Sound  is  one  in  music  as  well  as  in  grammar? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  there  is  a  higher  note  and  a  lower  note,  and 
a  note  of  equal  pitch: — may  we  affirm  so  much? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  you  would  not  be  a  real  musician  if  this  was  all 
that  you  knew ;  though  if  you  did  not  know  this  you  would 
know  almost  nothing  of  music. 

Po.   Nothing. 

Soc,  But  when  you  have  learned  what  sounds  are  high 
and  what  low,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  intervals 
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I  their  limits  or  proportions,  and  the  systems  compounded  f»f7ttm. 
t  of  them,  which  our  fathers  discovered,  and  liavf  handed   Saca»m. 
J  us  who  are  their  descendants  under  die  name  of  ^"^'"*^'' 
monies;    and   the  affections   corresponding  to   them  in 
;  movements  of  the  human  body,  which  when  measured 
'  numbers  ought,  as  they  say,  to  be  called  rhythms  and 
heasures;  and  they  tell  us  that  the  same  principle  should 
B  applied  to  every  one  and  many  ; —  when,  1  say,  you  have 
il  this,  then,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  perfect ;  and 
Vou  may  be  said  to  understand  any  other  subject,  when  you 
lave  a  similar  grasp  of  it.     But  the  infinity  of  kinds  and  the 
ifinity  of  individuals  which  there  is  in  each  of  them,  when 
lot  classified,  creates  in  every  one  of  us  a  state  of  infinite 
piorance ;   and  he  who  never  looks  for  number  in  anything, 

t  himself  be  looked  for  in  the  number  of  famous  men. 
I  JW.  I  think  that  what  Socrates  is  now  saying  is  excellent, 

[  J^i.  I  think  so  too,  but  how  do  his  words  bear  upon  us 

i  upon  the  argument? 
I  Sac.  Philebus  is  right  in  asking  that  (]uesti<)n  of  us,  I'm- 

'  /^.  Indeed  he  is,  and  you  must  answer  him. 

'   Sae.  I  will;  but  you  must  let  me  make  one  little  remark    ifmanhu 

rst  about  these  matters ;    I  was  saj-ing,  that  he  who  begins  ^^^"  'V''' 

my  individual  unity,  should  proceed  from  thai,  not  to  uiouu  i>ui 
(finity,  but  to  a  definite  numl>er,  and  now  I  say  conversely,  [^^j^*^ 
■at  he  who  has  to  begin  with  intinily  should  not  jump  to  ihmiuipm- 
nity,  but  he  should  look  about  for  some  number  represent-  ^^^^"^   ' 
Bg  a  certain  quantity,  and  thus  out  of  all  end  in  one.     And  qumoity.—     i 
low  let  us  return  for  an  illustration  of  our  principle  to  the  ■ 
pse  of  letters. 
jya.  What  do  you  mean? 

Siv.  Some  god  or  divine  man,  who  in  the  Egyptian  legend 

B  said  to  have  been  Theuth,  obser\-ing  that  the  human  voice 

a  infinite,  first  distinguished  in  this  infinity  a  certain  num- 

r  of  vowels,  and  then  other  letters  which  had  sound,  but 

t  pure  vowels  (i.  e,  the  semivowels) ;   these  too  exist 

L  definite  number;    and  lastly,  he  distinguished  a  third 

&  of  letiers  which  we  now  call  mules,  without  voice  and 

[rithout  sound,  and  divided  these,  and  likewise  the  two  other 
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Where  are  we  going? 


Philtbut. 

Socrates, 

Protarchus, 

Philbbus. 


We  wish  to 
compare 
pleasure  and 
wisdom. 
If  then  we 
would  follow 
the  true 
melh(xl  of 
investigation, 
we  must  seek 
to  discover 
the  iuinil)cr 
anil  nature 
of  their  kinds. 


classes  of  vowels  and  semivowels,  into  the  individual  sounds, 
and  told  the  number  of  them,  and  gave  to  each  and  all  of 
them  the  name  of  letters;  and  observing  that  none  of  us 
could  learn  any  one  of  them  and  not  learn  them  all,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  common  bond  which  in  a  manner 
united  them,  he  assigned  to  them  all  a  single  art,  and  this  he 
called  the  art  of  grammar  or  letters. 

Phi,  The  illustration,  Protarchus,  has  assisted  me  in  under- 
standing the  original  statement,  but  I  still  feel  the  defect  of 
which  I  just  now  complained.. 

Soc,  Are  you  going  to  ask,  Philebus,  what  this  has  to  do 
with  the  argument? 

Phu  Yes,  that  is  a  question  which  Protarchus  and  I  have 
been  long  asking. 

Soc,  Assuredly  you  have  already  arrived  at  the  answer  to 
the  question  which,  as  you  say,  you  have  been  so  long 
asking? 

Phi,  How  so? 

Soc,  Did  we  not  begin  by  enquiring  into  the  comparative 
eligibility  of  pleasure  and  wisdom? 

Phi,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  we  maintain  that  they  are  each  of  them  one? 

Phi,  True. 

Soc,  And  the  precise  question  to  which  the  previous  dis- 
cussion desires  an  answer  is,  how  they  are  one  and  also 
many  [i.  e.  how  they  have  one  genus  and  many  species],  and 
are  not  at  once  infinite,  and  what  number  of  species  is  to  be 
assigned  to  either  of  them  before  they  pass  into  infinity  *. 

P)'o,  That  is  a  very  serious  question,  Philebus,  to  which  19, 
Socrates  has  ingeniously  brought  us  round,  and  please  to 
con.sider  which  of  us  shall  answer  him ;  there  may  be  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  my  being  unable  to  answer,  and  therefore 
imposing  the  task  upon  you,  when  I  have  undertaken  the  '. 
whole  charge  of  the  argument,  but  if  neither  of  us  were  able 
to  answer,  the  result  methinks  would  be  still  more  ridiculous. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  what  we  are  to  do: — Socrates,  if  I 
understood  him  rightly,  is  a.sking  whether  there  are  not 
kinds  of  pleasure,  and  what  is  the  number  and  nature  of 
them,  and  the  same  of  wi.sdom. 

'  i.  e.  into  the  infinite  nunil)er  of  individuals. 
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Soc.  Most  true,  O  son  of  Callias;  and  ihtf  previous  argu-  Wi-Wm. 
ment  showed  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the  kinds  of  Sockaths. 
everything    that    has    unity,    hkeness,    sameness,    or    their  ^J""**™'-''- 
oppositcs,  none  of  us  will   be  of  the   smallest  use  in  any 
enquiry. 

Pro.  That  seems    lo  be   very   near   ihe   truth,   Socrates. 

Happy  would  the  wise  man  be  if  he  knew  all  things,  and 

the  next  best  thing  for  him  is  that  he  should  know  himself. 

Why  do  I  say  so  at  this  moment?     I   will  tell  you.     You, 

Socrates,   have    granted   us   this   opportunity    of   conversing 

with  you,  and  are  ready  to  assist  us  in  determining  what  is 

the  best  of  huinan    goods.     For   when    Philebus   said    that 

L  pleasure  and  deh'ght  and  enjoyment  and   the  like  were  the 

kchief  good,  you  answered —  No,  not  those,  but  another  class 

goods;    and    we    are  constantly  reminding    ourselves  of 

■that  you  said,  and  very  properly,  in  order  thai  we  may  not 

wget  to  examine  and  compare  the  two.     And  these  goods, 

■hicb  in  your  opinion  are  to  be  designated  as  superior  to 

Msure,  and  are  the  true  objects  of  pursuit,  are  mind  and 
powledge  and  underetanding  and  art.  and  the  like.     There 
I  dispute  about  whicJi  were  the  best,  and  we  playfully 

reatened  that  you  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  home  until 
hte  question  was  settled ;  and  you  agreed,  and  placed  your- 

f  at  our  disposal.  And  now,  as  children  say,  what  has 
>een  fairly  given  cannot  be  taken  back ;  cease  then  to  fight 
against  us  in  this  way. 

Soc.  In  what  way? 
I       Plii.  Do  not  perplex  us,  and  keep  asking  questions  of  us  PhiicbiHund 
to  which  we  have  not  as  yet  any  sufficient  'answer  to  give ;   ^^[|^ 
lei  us  not  imagine  that  a  general  puzzling  of  us  all  is  to  be  MivBina- 
Ihe  end  of  our  discussion,  but  if  we  are  unable  to  answer,  do  ^^'  tv^"' 
you  answer,  as  you  have  promised.     Consider,  then,  whether  iiimfo™  u.i 
you  will  di\-ide  pleasure  and  knowledge  acconling  lo  their  ^^"^ 
kinds ;  or  you  may  let  the  matter  drop,  if  you  are  able  and 
willing  to  find  some  other  mode  of  clearing  up  our  con- 
troversy. 

Soc.  If  you  say  that,  I  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  for  the 
words  '  if  you  are  willing '  dispel  all  my  fear ;  and.  moreover, 
a  god  seems  to  have  recalled  something  to  my  mind. 

i^i.  What  is  that?  | 
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The  nature  of  the  good. 


PkiUbus. 

Socrates, 
Protakchus. 

Socrates  has 
heard  some 
one  say  that 
neither 
pleasure  nor 
wisdom  is 
the  good,  but 
some  third 
thing. 
If  this  be 
brought  to 
light,  there 
will  be  no 
need  to  dis- 
tinguish the 
kinds  of 
pleasure  and 
wisdom. 


Ix;t  us  first 
admit  that 
the  good  Ls 
perfect,  and 
sufficient, 
and  above  all 
things  to  be 
desired. 


Next  let  us 
separate  the 
life  of  plea- 
sure from  the 
life  of  wistloin, 
aiul  examine 
each  apart. 


Soc,  I  remember  to  have  heard  long  ago  certain  discus- 
sions about  pleasure  and  wisdom,  whether  awake  or  in  a 
dream  I  cannot  tell ;  they  were  to  the  effect  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  them  was  the  good,  but  some  third 
thing,  which  was  different  from  them,  and  better  than  either. 
If  this  be  clearly  established,  then  pleasure  will  lose  the 
victory,  for  the  good  will  cease  to  be  identified  with  her:— 
Am  I  not  right? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  there  will  cease  to  be  any  need  of  distinguishing 
the  kinds  of  pleasures,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  this  will 
appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

Pro,  Capital,  Socrates ;  pray  go  on  as  you  propose. 

Sac,  But,  let  us  first  agree  on  some  little  points. 

Pro,  What  are  they? 

Soc.  Is  the  good  perfect  or  imperfect? 

Pro,  The  most  perfect,  Socrates,  of  all  things. 

Soc,  And  is  the  good  sufficient? 

/h?.  Yes,  certainly,  and  in  a  degree  siupassing  all  other 
things. 

Soc,  And  no  one  can  deny  that  all  percipient  beings  desire 
and  hunt  after  good,  and  are  eager  to  catch  and  have  the 
good  about  them,  and  care  not  for  the  attainment  of  anything 
whi(  h  i.s  not  accompanied  by  good. 

]\o.  That  is  undeniable. 

Soc.  Now  let  us  part  off  the  life  of  pleasure  from  the  life 
of  wisdom,  and  pa.ss  them  in  review. 

Pro.   How  do  you  mean? 

.Sr^rTTet  there  be  no  wisdom  in  the  life  of  pleasure,  nor 
any  pleasure  in  the  life  of  wisdom,  for  if  either  of  them  is  the 
chief  good,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  anything,  but  if 
either  is  shown  to  want  anything,  then  it  cannot  really  be 
the  chief  good.  7 

Pro.   Impossn)le. 

Soc.  And  will  you  help  us  to  test  these  two  lives? 

P'o.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then  answer. 

Pro.  Ask. 

Soc.  Would  you  choose,  Protarchus,  to  live  all  your  life 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  pleasures? 
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/>v.  Certainly  I  should.  PkiUhu*, 

SocjjWoxiSA  you  consider   that    there  was  still  anything  Socrates, 
wantf^ib  you  if  you  had  perfect  pleasure?  Protarchus. 

Pro,  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Reflect ;  would  you  not  want  wisdom  and  intelligence 
and  forethought,  and  similar  qualities?  would  you  not  at  any 
rate  want  sight? 

F^o,  VVhy  should  I?  Having  pleasure  I  should  have 
all  things. 

Soc.  Living  thus,  you  would  always  throughout  your  life 
greatest  pleasures? 

Pro.  I  should. 

Soc.  But  if  you  had  neither  mind,  nor  memory,  nor  know-  Pleasure  with- 
ledge,   nor  true  opinion,  you  would  in   the    first   place   be  f"'*'"®'^- 
utterly  ignorant  of  whether  you  were  pleased  or  not,  because  pleasure  of 
you  would  be  entirely  devoid  of  intelligence.  '^^^^  '*'J  *"* 

•'  '  "  unconscious. 

Pro,  Certainly.  —the  life  of 

Soc,  And  similarly,  if  you  had  no  memory  you  would  not  *"  °^*^' 
recollect  that  you  had  ever  been  pleased,  nor  would  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  pleasure  which  you  feel  at 
any  moment  remain  with  you;  and  if  you  had  no  true 
opinion  you  would  not  think  that  you  were  pleased  when 
you  were ;  and  if  you  had  no  power  of  calculation  you 
would  not  be  able  to  calculate  on  future  pleasure,  and 
your  life  would  be  the  life,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  an  oyster 
or  *  pulmo  marinu.s.'     Could  this  be  otherwise? 

Pro,   No. 

Soc.  But  is  such  a  life  eligible? 

Pro,  I  cannot  answer  you,  Socrates;  the  argument  has 
taken  away  from  me  the  power  of  speech. 

Soc,  We  must  keep  up  our  spirits; — let  us  now  take  the 
life  of  mind  and  examine  it  in  turn. 

Pro,  And  what  is  this  life  of  mind? 

Soc,  I  want  to  know  whether  any  one  (^  us  would  consent  And  know- 
to  live,  having  wisdom  and  mind  and  knowledge  and  memory  g***^^,'^*^"^' 
of  all  things,  but  having  no  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  is  equally 
[wholly  unaffected  by  these  and  the  like  feehngs?  undesirable. 

Pro,  Neither  life,  Socrates,  appears  eligible  to  me,  nor 
'is  likely,  as  I  should  imagine,  to  be  chosen  by  any  one  else. 

Soc»  What  would  you  say,  Protarchus,  to  both  of  these 
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Better  than  either  is  the  union  of  the  two. 


PhiUbus. 

Socrates, 

Protarchus, 

Philebus. 


The  mixed 
life  of  plea- 
sure and 
wisdom  \s  to 
be  preferred. 


'And  so 
pleasure,' 
says  Socrates, 
'  is  not  the 
same  with  the 

'  N(»r  your 
mind,'  rejoins 
I'hilcbus.— 
'  Not  my 
mind,  rcr- 
tiimly,  hut  the 
divine,  \'cs. 
And  I  mi^ht 
add  that  the 
cxcclIciKC  of 
the  mixftl  life 
is  due  rather 
to  wisdom 
than  to 
pleasure. 


in  one,  or  to  one  that  was  made  out  of  the  union  of  the 
two? 

Pro,  Out  of  the  union,  that  is,  of  pleasure  with  mind  and 
wisdom? 

Soc,  Yes,  that  is  the  life  which  I  mean. 

Pro,  There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  not  some  but 
all  would  surely  choose  this  third  rather  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  and  in  addition  to  them. 

Soc,  But  do  you  see  the  consequence? 
"-o.  To  be  sure   I  do.     The   consequence  is,  that  two^ 
mt  of  the  three  lives  which  have  been  proposed  are  neither/ 
feufficient  nor  eligible  for  man  or  for  animal.  j 

Soc,  Then  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  neither  of. 
them  has  the  good,  for  the  one  which  had  would  certainly! 
have  been  sufficient  and  perfect  and  eligible  for  every  living 
creature  or  thing  that  was  able  to  live  such  a  life;  and  if 
any  of  us  had  chosen  any  other,  he  would  have  chosen 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  truly  eligible,  and  not  of  hia 
own  free  will,  but  either  through  ignorance  or  from  some 
unhappy  necessity. 

Pro,  Certainly  that  seems  to  be  true. 

Soc,  And  now  have  I  not  sufficiently  shown  that  Philebus* 
goddess  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  good? 

Phi.  Neither  is  your  *  mind  *  the  good,  Socrates,  for  that 
will  be  open  to  the  same  objections. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Philebus,  you  may  be  right  in  saying  so  of 
my  '  mind ' ;  but  of  the  true,  which  is  also  the  divine  mind, 
far  otherwise.  However,  I  will  not  at  present  claim  the 
first  i)lace  for  mind  as  against  the  mixed  life ;  but  we  must 
come  to  some  understanding  about  the  second  place.  For 
you  might  affirm  pleasure  and  I  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  mixed  life ;  and  in  that  case  although  neither  of  them 
would  be  the  good,  one  of  them  might  be  imagined  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  good,  ^nd  I  miglit  prrtr^<><>r]  {VirtTiAr  to 
argue  in  opposition  to  Philebus,  that^  thf>  elpmf^n^  whi^Ji 
maTces^iis  inix'gcPlife  eligible  and  good,  is  mor^  aVin  pnd 

[sure!     And  if  this  is  true. 
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pleasure  cannot  7)e~Truly  said  to  share  either  in  the  first 
or  second  place,  and  does  not,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  mind, 
attain  even  to  the  third. 
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yVtf.  Truly.  Socratts,  pleasure  appears  lo  me  to  have  had  /•*(**«. 
a  fall;    in  lighting  for  the  palm,  she  has  been  smitten  by   Soc«An«, 
the  argument,  and  is  laid  low.     I  must  say  that  mind  would   P'ot.hchus. 
bave   fallen   too,  and   may   therefore  be    thought    to   show 
discretion   in   not  putting  forward  a  similar  claim.     And  if 
pleasure   were  deprived    not    only  of    the    first    but    of   the 
second   place,  she  would  be  terribly  damaged  in   the  eyes 
of  hcT  admirers,  for  not  even  lo  them  would  she  still  appear 
as  fair  as  before. 

Soc.  Well,  but  had  we  not  better  leave  her  now,  and 
nol  pain  her  by  applying  the  crucial  lest,  and  finally 
detecting  her? 

Pro.   Nonsense,  Sot-rates. 

Soc.  AVTiy?  because  I  said  that  we  had  belter  not  pain 
pleasure,  which  is  an  impossibility? 

I\o.  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  because  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  none  of  us  will  let  you  go  home  until  you 
have  finished  the  argument. 

See.  Heavens!  Protarchus,  that  will  be  a  tedious  business,  insuppooing 
and  just  at  present  not  at  all  an  easy  one.  For  in  going  '^'=^'»'™f^ 
to  war  in  the  cause  of  mind,  who  is  aspiring  to  the  secotid  Koind  piue. 
prize,  1  ought  lo  have  weapons  of  another  make  from  those  ™™  TLiii 
which  I  used  before ;  some,  however,  of  the  old  ones  may  be  required. 
do  again.     And  must  I  then  finish  the  argument? 

Pro.  Of  course  you  must. 

Soe.  Let  us  be  very  careful  in  laying  the  foundation. 

Pro.  What  do  you  mean? 

Soe.  Let  us  divide  all  existing  things  into  two,  or  rather,  Aiithmfi 
if  you  do  not  object,  into  three  classes.  [!i2<r '"'^ 

Pro.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  make  the  division?       itmorKiur 

Soe.  Let  us  take  some  of  our  newly-found  notions.  n(^fin<« 

Pro.  Which  of  Ihein?  (^)  the  [uftni», 

Soe.  Were  we  nol  saying  that  God  revealed  a  finite  element    [,'' ^,|^"„'™ 
of  existence,  and  also  an  infinite?  Md(,)ihi 

J^rg.  Certainly.  "^^Ln. 

Sec.  Let  us  assume  these  two  principles,  and  also  a  third, 
which  is  compounded  out  of  them ;  but  I  fear  that  I  am 
ridiculously  clumsy  at  these  processes  of  division  and 
enumeration. 

1^0.  What  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend? 
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The  infinite  which  partakes  of  more  and  less. 


PkiUbus. 

Socrates, 
Protarchos. 


The  class  of 
the  infinite 
contains  all 
things  into 
which  the 
more  and  the 
los  enter ;  for 
the  more  and 
the  less  arc 
without  limit 
and  measure. 


Soc,  I  say  that  a  fourth  class  is  still  wanted. 

Pro,  What  will  that  be? 

Soc,  Find  the  cause  of  the  third  or  compound,  and  add 
this  as  a  fourth  class  to  the  three  others. 

Pro,  And  would  you  like  to  have  a  fifth  class  or  cause  of 
resolution  as  well  as  a  cause  of  composition? 

Sac,  Not,  I  think,  at  present ;  but  if  I  want  a  fifth  at  some 
future  time  you  shall  allow  me  to  have  it. 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Sac.  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  three ;  and  as  we  find 
two  out  of  the  three  greatly  divided  and  dispersed,  let  us 
endeavour  to  reunite  them,  and  see  how  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  one  and  many. 

Pro,  If  you  would  explain  to  me  a  little  more  about  them, 
perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  follow  you. 

Soc.  Well,  the  two  classes  are  the  same  which  I  mentioned 
before,  one  the  finite,  and  the  other  the  infinite ;  I  will  first 
show  that  the  infinite  is  in  a  certain  sense  many,  and  the 
finite  may  be  hereafter  discussed. 

Pro,  I  agree. 

Soc.  And  now  consider  well;  for  the  question  to  which 
I  invite  your  attention  is  difficult  and  controverted.  When 
you  speak  of  hotter  and  colder,  can  you  conceive  any  limit 
in  those  qualities?  Does  not  the  more  and  less,  which 
dwells  in  their  very  nature,  prevent  their  having  any  end? 
for  if  they  had  an  end,  the  more  and  less  would  themselves 
have  an  end. 

Pro.  That  is  most  true. 

Soc.  Ever,  as  we  say,  into  the  hotter  and  the  colder  there 
enters  a  more  and  a  less. 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then,  says  the  argument,  there  is  never  any  end 
of  them,  and  being  endless  they  must  also  be  infinite. 

P^o.  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  exceedingly  true. 

Soc.  Yes,  my  dear  Protarchus,  and  your  answer  reminds 
me  that  such  an  expression  as  *  exceedingly,*  which  you 
have  just  uttered,  and  also  the  term  '  gently,'  have  the  same 
significance  as  more  or  less ;  for  whenever  they  occur  they 
do  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  quantity  —  they  are  alwa^-s 
introducing   degrees   into   actions,  instituting   a  comparison 
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of  a  more  or  a  less  excessive  or  a  more  or  a  less  gentle,  PhiUhus. 
and  at  each  creation  of  more  or  less,   quantity  disappears.  Socrates, 
For,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  if  quantity  and  measure  did  p^^tarchus. 
not  disappear,  but  were  allowed   to  intrude   in  the  sphere 
of   more  and  less  and   the    other  comparatives,  these   last 
would  be  driven  out  of  their  own  domain.     When  definite 
quantity  is  once  admitted,  there  can  be  no  longer  a  *  hotter  * 
or  a   'colder'  (for  these   are   always  progressing,  and  are 
never  in  one   stay) ;    but   definite   quantity  is   at   rest,  and 
has  ceased  to  progress.     Which  proves   that  comparatives, 
such  as  the  hotter  and  the  colder,  are  to  be  ranked  in  the 
class  of  the  infinite. 

Pro.  Your  remark  certainly  has  the  look  of  truth,  Socrates ; 
but  these  subjects,  as  you  were  saying,  are  difi[icult  to  follow 
at  first.  I  think,  however,  that  if  I  could  hear  the  argument 
repeated  by  you  once  or  twice,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
agreement  between  us. 

Soc,  Yes,  and  I  will  try  to  meet  your  wish;    out,  as  I 
would  rather  not  waste  time  in  the  enumeration  of  endless 
particulars,  let  me  know  whether  I  may  not  assume  as  a  note 
of  the  infinite  — 
»5       Pro,  What? 

Soc,  I  want  to  know  whether  such  things  as  appear  to 
us  to  admit  of  more  or  less,  or  are  denoted  by  the  words 
'exceedingly,'  'gently,'  'extremely,'  and  the  like,  may  not 
be  referred  to  the  class  of  the  infinite,  which  is  their  unity, 
for,  as  was  asserted  in  the  previous  argument,  all  things 
that  were  divided  and  dispersed  should  be  brought  together, 
and  have  the  mark  or  seal  of  some  one  nature,  if  possible, 
set  upon  them  —  do  you  remember? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  all  things  which  do  not  admit  of  more  or  less.   But  aii  things 
but  admit  their  opposites,  that  is  to  say,  first  of  all,  equality,  ofequaUty, 
and  the  equal,  or  again,  the  double,  or  any  other  ratio   of  number  and 
number  and   measure  — all   these  may,  I  think,  be  rightly  u„*^"^e**" 
reckoned  by  us  in  the  class  of  the  limited  or  finite;  what  do  class  of  the 

^  finite. 

you  say? 

/h?.  Excellent,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  now  what  nature  shall  we  ascribe  to  the  third  or 
compound  kind? 
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The  mingling  of  tlu  opposites. 


PhiUbus. 

Socrates, 
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finite  and  in- 
finite gives 
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under  which 
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Inrauty  and 
the  seasons 
and  every 
Mjrt  of  good. 


Pro,  You,  I  think,  will  have  to  tell  me  that. 

Soc,  Rather  God  will   tell  you,  if  there  be  any  God  who 
will  listen  to  my  prayers. 

Pro,  Offer  up  a  prayer,  then,  and  think. 

Soc,  I  am  thinking,  Protarchus,  and  I  believe  that  some 
God  has  befriended  us. 

Pro,  What  do  you  mean,  and  what  proof  have  you  to  offer 
of  what  you  are  saying? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you,  and  do  you  listen  to  my  words. 

Pro,  Proceed. 

Soc,  Were  we  not  speaking  just  now  of  hotter  and  colder? 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  Add  to  them  drier,  wetter,  more,  less,  swifter,  slower, 
greater,  smaller,  and  all  that  in  the  preceding  argument  we 
placed  under  the  unity  of  more  and  less. 

Pro,  In  the  class  of  the  infinite,  you  mean? 

Soc.  Yes ;  and  now  mingle  this  with  the  other. 

Pro,  What  is  the  other? 

Soc,  The  class  of  the  finite  which  we  ought  to  have  brought 
together  as  we  did  the  infinite ;  but,  perhaps,  it  will  come  to 
the  same  thing  if  we  do  so  now ; —  when  the  two  are  combined, 
a  third  will  appear. 

Pro.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  class  of  the  finite? 

Soc.  The  class  of  the  equal  and  the  double,  and  any  class 
which  puts  an  end  to  difference  and  opposition,  and  by 
introducing  number  creates  harmony  and  proportion  among 
the  different  elements. 

Pro.  I  understand ;  you  seem  to  me  to  mean  that  the 
various  opposites,  when  you  mingle  with  them  the  cla>s 
of  the  finite,  take  certain  forms. 

Soc.  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

JVo.   Proceed. 

Soc.  Does  not  the  right  participation  in  the  finite  give 
health  —  in  disease,  for  instance? 

/>V7.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  whereas  the  high  and   low,  the  swift  and  the  26 
slow  are  infinite  or  unlimited,  does  not  the  addition  of  ^le 
principles  aforesaid  introduce  a  limit,  and  perfect  the  whole 
frame  of  music? 

Pro.  Yes,  certainly. 
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Soc.  Or,  again,  when  cold  and  heat  prevail,  does  not  the  rkAhu, 
introduction  of  them   take  away  excess  and  indefiniteness,  SixntATss, 
and  infuse  moderation  and  harmony?  Protabcmw. 

J^o.  Certainly. 

Sac.  And  from  a  like  admixture  of  the  finite  and  infinite 
come  the  seasons,  and  all  the  delights  of  life? 

lYo.  Most  true. 

Soc.  I  omit  ten  thousand  other  things,  such  as  beauty  and 
health  and  strength,  and  the  many  beauties  and  high  per- 
fections of  the  soul :  O  my  beautiful  Philebus,  the  goddess, 
methinks,  seeing  the  universal  wantonness  and  wickedness 
of  all  things,  and  that  there  was  in  them  no  limit  to  pleasures 
and  self-indulgence,  devised  the  limit  of  law  and  order, 
whereby,  as  you  say,  Philebus,  she  torments,  or  as  I 
maintain,  delivers  the  soul. —  What  think  you,  Protarchus? 

/Vv.  Her  ways  are  much  to  my  mind,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  will  observe  that  I  have  spoken  of  three 
classes? 

jyp.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  understand  you :  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  infinite  is  one  class,  and  that  the  finite  is  a  second 
class  of  existences ;  but  what  you  would  make  the  third  I  am 
not  so  certain. 

Soc.  That  is  because  the  amazing  variety  of  the  third  class  The  third 
is  too  much  for  you,  my  dear  friend ;  but  there  was  not  this  *^^***  ^K** 

"^  ,  an  amazing 

difficulty  with  the  infinite,  which  also  comprehended  many  variety  of 
classes,  for  all  of  them  were  sealed  with  the  note  of  more  [""JJ^^*"^ 
and  less,  and  therefore  appeared  one.  more  difficult 

n^^     T^,^  *o  conceive 

^^-    True.  than  the  two 

Soc,  And  the  finite  or  limit  had  not  many  divisions,  and  first  classes. 
we  readily  acknowledged  it  to  be  by  nature  one? 

jyo.  Yes. 

Sac,  Yes,  indeed;  and  when  I  speak  of  the  third  class, 
understand  me  to  mean  any  offspring  of  these,  being  a  birth 
into  true  being,  effected  by  the  measure  which  the  limit 
introduces. 

/>v.  I  imderstand. 

Soc.  Still  there  was,  as  we  said,  a  fourth  class  to  be  investi-  The  fourth 
gated,  and  you  must  assist  in  the  investigation;  for  does  not  *^^^'^g 
everything  which  comes  into  being,  of  necessity  come  into  union  of  finii* 
being  through  a  cause?  "^  *"*"**•' 

VOL.    IV. — 38 
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Pro,  Yes,  certainly ;  for  how  can  there  be  anything  which 
has  no  cause? 

Soc,  And  is  not  the  agent  the  same  as  the  cause  in  all  except 
name ;  the  agent  and  the  cause  may  be  rightly  called  one? 

Pro,  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  patient,  or  effect; 
we  shall  find  that  they  too  differ,  as  I  was  saying,  only  in 
name  —  shall  we  not? 

Pro,  We  shall. 

Soc.  The  agent  or  cause  always  naturally  leads,  and  the 
patient  or  effect  naturally  follows  it? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  the  cause  and  what  is  subordinate  to  it  in  gener- 
ation are  not  the  same,  but  different? 

Pro,  True. 

Soc.  Did  not  the  things  which  were  generated,  and  the 
things  out  of  which  they  were  generated,  furnish  all  the 
three  classes? 

/>Y7.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  creator  or  cause  of  them  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proven  to  be  distinct  from  them, —  and  may  therefore 
be  called  a  fourth  principle? 

Pro.  So  let  us  call  it. 

Soc.  Quite  right ;  but  now,  having  distinguished  the  four,  I 
think  that  we  had  better  refresh  our  memories  by  recapitu- 
lating each  of  them  in  order. 

Pro.   By  all  means. 

Soc,  Then  the  first  I  will  call  the  infinite  or  unlimited,  and 
the  second  the  finite  or  limited ;  then  follows  the  third,  an 
essence  compound  and  generated ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
shall  be  far  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  cause  of  mixture  and 
generation  as  the  fourth. 

Pro.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  now  what  is  the  next  question,  and  how  came  we 
hither?  Were  we  not  enquiring  whether  the  second  place 
belonged  to  pleasure  or  wisdom? 

Pro.  We  were. 

Soc.  And  now,  having  determined  these  points,  shall  we 
not  be  better  able  to  decide  about  the  first  and  second  place, 
which  was  the  original  subject  of  dispute? 
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J^o,  I  dare  say.  PkHebus. 

Sac,  We    said,  if  you  remember,  that  the  mixed  life  of  Socrates, 
pleasure  and  wisdom  was  the  conqueror  —  did  we  not?  Pkotarchus, 

/>v.  True.  ^   ^    .. . 

To  the  third 

Sac,  And  we  see  what  is  the  place  and  nature  of  this  life  belongs  the 
and  to  what  class  it  is  to  be  assigned?  mixed  life 

^  of  pleasure 

Hv.  Beyond  a  doubt.  and  wisdom. 

Sac.  This  is  evidently  comprehended  in  the  third  or  mixed 
class;  which  is  not  composed  of  any  two  particular  in- 
gredients, but  of  all  the  elements  of  infinity,  bound  down  by 
the  finite,  and  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to  comprehend  the 
conqueror  life. 

1^0.  Most  true. 

Sac,  And  what  shall  we  say,  Philebus,  of  your  life  which  Pleasure  and 
is  all  sweetness ;  and  in  which  of  the  aforesaid  classes  is  that  J^^Jh^" 
to  be  placed?     Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  ques-  first  class. 
tion  before  you  answer? 

Phi,  Let  me  hear. 

Sac,  Have  pleasure  and  pain  a  limit,  or  do  they  belong  to 
the  class  which  admits  of  more  and  less? 

/%/.  They  belong  to  the  class  which  admits  of  more, 
Socrates;  for  pleasure  would  not  be  perfectly  good  if  she 
TCf*rp  nftt  infiniff  "in  qua^itity  nn^  degrt^ 

Sac.  Nor  would  pain,  Philebus,  be  perfectly  evil.  And 
therefore  the  infinite  cannot  be  that  element  which  imparts 
to  pleasure  some  degree  of  good.  But  now  —  admitting,  if  you  To  which  does 
like,  that  pleasure  is  of  the  nature  of  the  infinite  —  in  which  "*"  °"*^ 
of  the  aforesaid  classes,  O  Protarchus  and  Philebus,  can  we 
without  irreverence  place  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  mind? 
And  let  us  be  careful,  for  I  think  that  the  danger  will  be  very 
serious  if  we  err  on  this  point. 

Phi,  You  magnify,  Socrates,  the  importance  of  your 
favourite  god. 

Soc,  And  you,  my  friend,  are  also  magnifying  your 
favourite  goddess;  but  still  I  must  beg  you  to  answer  the 
question. 

/h?.  Socrates  is  quite  right,  Philebus,  and  we  must  submit 
to  him. 

Phi,  And  did  not  you,  Protarchus,  propose  to  answer  in 
my  place? 


/ 


/ 

j0Ubta. 

r 

'  Socrates, 
protarchus, 
Philkbus. 


To  the 
highest,  as 
philoAophen 
declare. 
But  they  are 
interested 
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First,  we 
agree  that 
the  world  is 
governed  by 
mind,  and  not 
by  chance. 


Is  the  world  the  work  of  mind  or  of  chance  t 

Pro,  Certainly  I  did ;  but  I  am  now  in  a  great  strait,  and 
I  must  entreat  you,  Socrates,  to  be  our  spokesman,  and  then 
we  shall  not  say  anything  wrong  or  disrespectful  of  your 
favourite. 

Soc,  I  must  obey  you,  Protarchus;  nor  is  the  task  which 
you  impose  a  difficult  one;  but  did  I  really,  as  PhOebus 
implies,  disconcert  you  with  my  playful  solemnity,  when  I 
asked  the  question  to  what  class  mind  and  knowledge 
belong? 

Pro.  You  did,  indeed,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Yet  the  answer  is  easy,  since  all  philosophers  assert 
with  one  voice  that  mind  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth  —  in 
reality  they  are  magnifying  themselves.  And  perhaps  they 
are  right.  But  still  I  should  like  to  consider  the  class  of 
mind,  if  you  do  not  object,  a  little  more  fully. 

Phi,  Take  your  own  course,  Socrates,  and  never  mind 
length ;  we  shall  not  tire  of  you. 

Soc,  Very  good ;  let  us  begin  then,  Protarchus,  by  asking 
a  question. 

Pro,  What  question? 

Soc,  Whether  all  this  which  they  call  the  universe  is  left  to 
the  guidance  of,  unreason  and  chance  medley,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  our  fathers  have  declared,  ordered  and  governed  by 
a  marvellous  intelligence  and  wisdom. 

jyo.  Wide  asunder  are  the  two  assertions,  illustrious 
Socrates,  for  that  which  you  were  just  now  saying  to  me 
appears  to  be  blasphemy ;  but  the  other  assertion,  that  mind 
orders  all  things,  is  worthy  of  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  and  of  the  whole 
circle  of  the  heavens ;  and  never  will  I  say  or  think  other- 
wise. 

Soc.  Shall  we  then  ^  agree  with  them  of  old  time  in  main- 
taining ^  this  doctrine, —  not  merely  reasserting  the  notions 
of  others,  without  ri.sk  to  ourselves, —  but  shall  we  share  in 
che  danger,  and  take  our  part  of  the  reproach  which  will 
await  us,  when  an  ingenious  individual  declares  that  all  is 
disorder? 

Pro.  That  would  certainly  be  my  wish. 

*  Or,  '  maintain  in  accordance  with  our  previous  statements :  *  but  cf. 
supra  28  D,  iind  infra  30  D, 
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The  body  made  up  of  the  four  elements.  Sg7 

Sac.  Then  now  please  to  consider  the  next  stage  of  the  noeMa. 

LTgument  Sitvit^iiim 

/Vv.  Let  me  hear.  rm>TAm^iii. 

Soc.  We  see  that  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  nature  JJ^Vl'*'*^ 

3f  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  Are,  water,  air,  and,  as  the  storm-  «tff««H«mt 

tossed  sailor  cries, '  land '  [i.  e.  earth],  reapi^ear  in  the  ci>nstitu-  J)?  j*^  - . 

Lion  of  the  worid.  univi 


/>v.  The  proverb  may  be  applied  to  us ;  for  truly  the  storm  li*JJl*  *^* 
gathers  over  us,  and  we  are  at  our  ^nt's  end.  ^hUht^mi. 

Soc,  There  is   something  to  be  remarked  alK)ut  each  of  i**^  ****««*• 
these  elements. 

/yo.  What  is  it? 

Soc.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  any  one  of  them  exists  in  us, 
and  that  of  a  mean  sort,  and  not  in  any  way  pure,  or  having 
any  power  worthy  of  its  nature.  One  instance  will  prove  this 
of  all  of  them ;  there  is  fire  within  us,  and  in  the  universe. 

/>v.  True. 

Sac.  And  is  not  our  fire  small  and  weak  and  mean?  Hut 
the  fire  in  the  universe  is  wonderful  in  quantity  and  beauty, 
and  in  every  power  that  fire  has, 

/Vi?.  Most  true. 

Soc.  And  is  the  fire  in  the  universe  nourished  and  gener- 
ated and  ruled  by  th^  fire  in  us,  or  is  the  fire  in  you  and  me, 
and  in  other  animals,  dependent  on  the  universal  fire? 

/Vi?.  That  is  a  question  which  does  not  deserve  an  answer. 

Soc,  Right ;  and  you  would  say  the  same,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, of  the  earth  which  is  in  animals  and  the  earth  which  is 
in  the  universe,  and  you  would  give  a  similar  reply  about  all 
the  other  elements? 

/yw.  Why,  how  could  any  man  who  gave  any  other  be 
deemed  in  his  senses? 

Soc,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  —  but  now  go  on  to  the 
next  step.  When  we  saw  those  elements  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  gathered  up  in  one,  did  we  not  call  them  a 
body? 

lYo.  We  did. 

Soc,  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cos-mrwj,  whirrh  ((tr 
the  same  reason  may  be  considered  to  be  a  body,  l>ec:ause 
made  up  of  the  same  elements. 

/Vv.  Very  true. 
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And,  follow- 
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which  is  the 

stiprcme 

cause. 


Soc,  But  is  our  body  nourished  wholly  by  this  body,  or  is 
this  body  nourished  by  our  body,  thence  deriving  and  having 
the  qualities  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking? 

/h?.  That  again,  Socrates,  is  a  question  which  does  not 
deserve  to  be  asked. 

Soc,  Well,  tell  me,  is  this  question  worth  asking? 

Pro.  What  question? 

Soc,  May  our  body  be  said  to  have  a  soul? 

J^o,  Clearly. 

Soc.  And  whence  comes  that  soul,  my  dear  Protarchus, 
unless  the  body  of  the  universe,  which  contains  elements 
like  those  in  our  bodies  but  in  every  way  fairer,  had  also  a 
soul?     Can  there  be  another  source? 

Pto,  Clearly,  Socrates,  that  is  the  only  source. 

Soc,  Why,  yes,  Protarchus ;  for  surely  we  cannot  imagine 
that  of  the  four  classes,  the  finite,  the  infinite,  the  composition 
of  the  two,  and  the  cause,  the  fourth,  which  enters  into  all 
things,  giving  to  our  bodies  souls,  and  the  art  of  self-manage- 
ment, and  of  healing  disease,  and  operating  in  other  wa)'s 
to  heal  and  organize,  having  too  all  the  attributes  of  wisdom ; 
—  we  cannot,  I  say,  imagine  that  whereas  the  self -same  ele- 
ments  exist,  both  in  the  entire  heaven  and  in  great  pro\nnces 
of  the  heaven,  only  fairer  and  purer,  this  last  should  not  also 
in  that  higher  sphere  have  designed  the  noblest  and  fairest 
things? 

J^o.  Such  a  supposition  is  quite  unreasonable. 

Soc.  Then  if  this  be  denied,  should  we  not  be  wise  in 
adopting  the  other  view  and  maintaining  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  mighty  infinite  and  an  adequate  limit,  of  which  we 
have  often  spoken,  as  well  as  a  presiding  cause  of  no  mean 
power,  which  orders  and  arranges  years  and  seasons  and 
months,  and  may  be  justly  called  wisdom  and  mind? 

Pro.   Most  justly. 

Soc,  And  wisdom  and  mind  cannot  exist  without  soul? 

J^-o.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  in  the  divine  nature  of  Zeus  would  you  not  say 
that  there  is  the  soul  and  mind  of  a  king,  because  there  is  in 
him  the  power  of  the  cause?  And  other  gods  have  other 
attributes,  by  which  they  are  pleased  to  be  called. 

Pro.  Very  true. 
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Soc,  Do  not  then  suppose    that  these  words  are  rashly  PkOeims. 
spoken  by  us,  O  Protarchus,  for  they  are  in  harmony  with  Socratbs, 
the  testimony  of  those  who  said  of  old  time  that  mind  rules  ^ot^"^""*- 
the  universe. 

Ftp.  True. 

Soc,  And  they  furnish  an  answer  to  my  enquiry  (cp.  28  A) ;   Thus  mind 
for  they  imply  that  mind  is  the  parent  of  that  class  of  the  four  ^J^^"^*** 
which  we  called  the  cause  of  all ;  and  I  think  that  you  now  the  fourth  or 
Miave-my  answer.  *^"***  *^**^ 

Pro.  I  have  indeed,  and  yet  I  did  not  observe  that  you  had 
answered. 

Soc,  A  jest  is  sometimes  refreshing,  Protarchus,  when  it 
interrupts  earnest. 
,1      Pro,  Very  true. 

Soc,  I  think,  friend,  that  we  have  now  pretty  clearly  set 
forth  the  class  to  which  mind  belongs  and  what  is  the  power 
of  mind. 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  And  the  class  to  which  pleasure  belongs  has  also  been 
long  ago  discovered? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  let  us  remember,  too,  of  both  of  them,  (i)  that 
mind  was  akin  to  the  cause  and  of  this  family;  and  (2)  that 
ple^ure  is  infinite  and  belongs  to  the   class  which  nn'thfr — 
lifl5;^  nny  ever  will   have  in   ifself^  a  hpginnin^^  ^idf]]^,  or  pnH 

of  its  o] 

Pro.  I  shall  be  sure  to  remember. 

Soc.  We  must  next  examine  what  is  their  place  and  under  How  do 
what  conditions  they  are  generated.     And  we  will  begin  with  ^^^""^^ 
pleasure,  since  her  class  was  first  examined ;  and  yet  pleasure  originate? 
cannot  be  rightly  tested  apar»  ^^^^  ppjr  — 

Pro.  If  this  is  the  road,  let  us  take  it. 

Soc.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  agree  with  me  about  the 
origin  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

Pro.  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  I  mean  to  sav  that  their  natural  seat  is  in  the  mixed 
class. 


^  And  would  you  tell  me  again,  sweet  Socrates,  which 
of  the  aforesaid  classes  is  the  mixed  one? 

Soc.  I  will,  my  fine  fellow,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


In  ihc  Imdy 

Ihmuxk  Ihe 


Plens?irfs  htnlily  and  uifntal. 

fye.  Very  good. 

Six.  Let  us  then  understand  the  mixed  class  to  W  tliat 
which  Wf  placed  thin]  in  the  list  of  tour. 

/>v.  That  which  followed  the  infinite  and  the  finite;  and 
in  which  you  ranked  health,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  bar- 

Soc.  Capital ;  and  now  will  you  please  to  givr  mc  your 
best  attention  ? 

J^o.  Proceed  ;  I  am  attending, 

Sof.  I  say  thai  when  Ihe  harmony  in  animals  is  tliss"lvnl, 
there  is  also  a  dissolution  of  nature  and  a  gmcntlion  u(  pam, 

/*v.  That  is  very  probable. 

&K.  Anrj^h^jT^^injaHfin  ijfjiamionyand  return  to  naliarc 
is  the  source  of  pleasure,  if  I  may  licaUowed  to  sjicak  in  ilif 
fewest    and    shortest   words  aliout    matters  of    ilie  gre-iitsi 


~~^o.  t  beliei-e  that  you  are  riglit,  SoiTates ;  but  will  yoti 
try  to  be  a  little  plainer? 

Soc.  Do  not  obvious  and  everyday  phenomena  fumiib  the 
simplest  illustration? 

Pro.  What  phenomena  do  you  mean? 

&i%   H""K''ri  f'""  eKanipli-.  is  a  diswiliilion  and 


ilenisli""^*  and  a  pleasure? 


hut   111; 

once  more,  IheTiTirraiUlii!  ■SP|UrJTion  and  drs.suliiliiin  c.iii«vl 
by  heat  is  painful,  and  ihe  nalural  resloratjnn  and  refrifioa- 
tion  is  pleasant. 

y>v.  Very  true. 

SiK.  And  the  unnatural  freezing  of  ihe  moisture  in  iin 
animal  is  pain,  and  the  natural  process  of  resolution  anit 
reium    of    the  elements    to   iheir  original  state   is   pleasure. 

And  would   nfit  llif   peneral   propoRitinn  si-em  tn    vnii  to  hoW. 


that  the  destroying  of  ihe  natural 
ipfinite.  whicKTgrfTF: 


rnriK^ 


ttnile  and 


ii;  before,  make  up  Ihe  cla^t 
,1  that  the  process  of  rcluni  iif"^ 


The  neutral  slalr. 

.  Here  then  is  one  kind  of  pleasures  and  pains  origin- 
severally  in  the  two  processes  which  we  have  de- 
d? 

e  that  in  the  sou!  herself  there  is  an 


;  hofK  of  plea 


!  which  if 


ind  refreshing, 


1  expectation  ol  pain,  feariui  and  anxious.. 

/*-c.  Yes;  IhlS  Is  aflfllher  class  of  pleasures  and  pains,  ' 
which  is  of  the  soul  only,  apart  from  the  body,  and  is  pro-  t 
duced  by  expectation. 

Soi:  Right ;  for  in  the  analysis  of  these,  pure,  as  I  suppose 
them  lo  be,  the  plea.sures  being  unalloyed  with  pain  and  the 
pains  with  pleasure,  me  thinks  that  we  shall  see  clearly 
whether    the  whole  class  of    pleasure    is  to  be  desired. 


whether  this  t^uality  of  er^ure  Hi-nirqhlpr 


t  rather 


be  attributed   to  another  of    the    classes  which   hai 


mentioned ;  and  whether  pleasure  and  pain,  h'ke  heal  and 
coTd.  and  oiWr  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  not  sometimes  lo 
be  desired  and  sometimes  not  lo  be  desired,  as  l>eing  not  in 


th<-msplvfs  I'ood,  but  only 


admiciing  of  the  nature  of  good. 

yV".  You  say  most  truly  that  this  is  the  track  wliich  tJie 
investigation  sliould  pursue. 

Siv.  Well,  then,  assuming  that  pain  ensues  on  the  disso-  i 
lution,  and^plfnuiir^'  (;p  the  restoration  of  the  harmony,  Let  tis  ' 
now  ask  what  will  be  the  condition  of  animated  beings  who  a 
are  neither  in  process  of  restoration  nor  of  dissolution.  And  | 
mind  what  you  say :  I  ask  whether  any  animal  who  is  in  that  i 
conditiim  can  possibly  have  any  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
great  or  small? 

/¥i>.  Certainly  not. 

A«-.  Then  here  we  have  a  third  slate,  over  and  above  that 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain? 

Jiv.  Very  true. 

Av.  And  do  not  forget  that  there  is  such  a  stale ;  it  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  our  judgment  of  pleasure,  whether 
we  remember  this  or  not.  And  I  should  like  lo  say  a  few 
words  about  it. 

/>w.  What  have  you  to  .say?  . 

Sm.  AVhy,  you  know  thai  if  a  man  chooses  the  life  of  i 
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Consciousness t  memory,  recollection. 


PhiUlnu. 

Socrates, 
Protarchus. 

the  man  who 
chooses  the 
life  of  wisdom 
may  live,  like 
the  Gods, 
having 
neither  joy 
nor  sorrow. 


Let  us  con- 
sider the 
pleasures  of 
memory. 


Some  aflcc- 
lions  of  the 
body  do  not 
reach  the  sotil ; 
those  which 
do  arc 
conscious 
aflTections. 


wisdom,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  in  dai 
neutral  state. 

Pro.  You  mean  that  he  may  live  neither  rejoicing  nor 
sorrowing? 

Soc.  Yes ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  the  lives  were 
compared,  no  degree  of  pleasure,  whether  great  or  small,  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  him  who  chose  the  life  of  thought 
and  wisdom. 

/>v.  Yes,  certainly,  we  said  so. 

Soc.  Then  he  will  live  without  pleasure ;  and  who  knows 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  most  divine  of  all  lives? 

Pro.  If  so,  the  gods,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  either  joy  or  sorrow. 

Soc.  Certainly  not  —  there  would  be  a  great  impropriety 
in  the  assumption  of  either  alternative.  But  whether  the 
gods  are  or  are  not  indifferent  to  pleasure  is  a  point  whid 
may  be  considered  hereafter  if  in  any  way  relevant  to  the 
argument,  and  whatever  is  the  conclusion  we  will  place  it  to 
the  account  of  mind  in  her  contest  for  the  second  place, 
should  she  have  to  resign  the  first. 

Pro.  Just  so. 

Soc.  The  other  class  of  pleasiu'es,  which  a§  lye^  wgie 
saying  i.s  purely  ppntal,  ]«;  pptir^iy  ^^ri\r#>7^froin^inemory. 

Pro.  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  I  must  first  of  all  analyze  memory,  or  rather  per- 
ception which  is  prior  to  memory',  if  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  is  ever  to  be  properly  cleared  up. 

Pro.   How  will  you  proceed? 

Soc.  Let  us  imagine  affections  of  the  body  which  are 
extinguished  before  they  reach  the  soul,  and  leave  her 
unaffected  ;  and  again,  other  affections  which  vibrate  through 
both  soul  and  body,  and  impart  a  shock  to  both  and  to  each 
of  them. 

Pro.  Granted. 

Soc.  And  the  soul  may  be  truly  said  to  be  obhvious  of  the 
first  hut  not  of  the  second? 

Pro.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  When  I  say  oblivious,  do  not  suppose  that  I  mean 
forgetfulness  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  forgetfulness  is  the  exit  of 
memory,   which   in   this   case  has  not   yet   entered ;  and  to 


)- 


The  nature  of  desire. 

of  the  loss  of  that  which  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  Piah 
\e\<a  has  been,  is  a  contradiction  ;  do  you  see?  socn 

Pro.  Yes.  i'"" 

Soc.  Then  just  be  so  good  as  to  change  the  terms. 

yVf.  How  shall  I  change  them? 

Soc.  Instead  of  the  oblivion  of  the  soul,  when  you  are 
describing  the  state  in  which  she  is  unaffected  by  the  shocks 
of  the  body,  say  unconsciousness. 

Pro.  I  see. 

So€.  And  the  union  or  communion  of  soul  and  body  in  one 
feeling  and  motion  would  be  properly  called  consciousness? 

Pro.  Most  true. 

Soc.  Then  now  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  word? 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soi.  And  memory  may,  I  think,  be  rightly  described  as  M™ 

e  preservation  of  consciousness?  *°^ 

.  Right.  «™. 

,  But  do  we  not  distinguish  memory  from  recollection?    "^"j 
.  1  think  so.  ^< 

Soc.  And  do  we  not  mean  by  recollection  the  power  which  "^"^ 
the  soul  has  of   recovering,  when  by  herself,  some  feeling 
which  she  experienced  when  in  company  with  the  body? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  she  recovers  of  herself  the  lost  recollection 
of  some  consciousness  or  knowledge,  the  recovery  is  termed 
recollection  and  reminiscence? 

1^0.  Very  true. 

SiH.  There  is  a  reason  why  I  say  all  this. 

Pr.K   What  is  it? 

See.  I    want    to    attain    the    plainest    possible  notion    of  These  p. 
pleasure   and   desire,   as  they  exist  in  the  mind  only,  apart  '' 
from  the  body ;  and  the  previous  analysis  helps  to  show  the  ii 
nature  of  Ijoth.  ^ 

Pro.  Then  now,  Socrates,  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  point,    o 

Soc.  'ITiere  are  certainly  many  things  to  be  considered  in  ' 
discussing  the  generation  and  whole  complexion  of  pleasure. 
At  the  outset  we  must  determine  the  nattu-e  and  seat  of 
desire. 

Pro.  Ay;  let  us  enquire  into  that,  for  we  shall  lose 
nothing. 


t 
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Desire  is  a  mental  act. 


PhiUbus. 

sockates, 
Pkotaschus. 

WhatU 
desire? — 
The  wish  for 
replenish- 
ment. 


Htii  how  can 
a  man,  when 
first  empty, 
desire  replen- 
ishment of 
which  he 
has  no  ex- 
perience ? 


Vet  he  docs 
dc*»ire  it. 


Soc.  Nay,  Protarchus,  we  shall  surely  lose  the  puzzle  if  ve 
find  the  answer. 

Pro,  A  fair  retort ;  but  let  us  proceed. 

Soc,  Did  we  not  place  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like,  in  tk 
class  of  desires? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  yet  they  are  very  different;  what  common 
nature  have  we  in  view  when  we  call  them  by  a  single 
name? 

Pro,  By  heavens,  Socrates,  that  is  a  question  which  is  not 
easily  answered ;  but  it  must  be  answered. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  go  back  to  our  examples. 

Pro,  Where  shall  we  begin? 

Soc,  Do  we  mean  anything  whei.  we  say  *a  man  thirsts'? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  We  mean  to  say  that  he  '  is  empty '  ? 

Pro,  Of  course. 

Soc,  And  is  not  thirst  desire? 

Pro,  Yes,  of  drink. 

Soc,  Would  you  say  of  drink,  or  of  replenishment  with  3$; 
drink? 

Pro.  I  should  say,  of  replenishment  with  drink. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  is  empty  desires,  as  would  appear,  the 
opposite  of  what  he  experiences ;  for  he  is  empty  and  desires 
to  be  full? 

JVo.  C'learly  so. 

Si)c.  IJut  how  can  a  man  who  is  empty  for  the  first  time, 
attain  either  by  perception  or  memory  to  any  apprehension 
of  replenishment,  of  which  he  has  no  present  or  past  ex- 
perience? 

Pro.   Impossible. 

Soc.  And  yet  he  who  desires,  surely  desires  something? 

Pro.   Of  course. 

Soc.  He  does  not  desire  that  which  he  experiences,  for  he 
exi)eriences  thirst,  and  thirst  is  emptiness;  but  he  desires 
rc'i)lenishment? 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  Then  there  must  be  something  in  the  thirsty  man 
which  in  some  way  apprehends  replenishment? 

I^'o.  There  must. 


tiKcidcnce  of  a  rm-itlitl  pleasure  ■u'itli  a  bodily  pain.  6< 

.  And  that  cannot  be  the  body,  for  die  body  is  supposed  /■*»*«. 

c  emptied?  iionMie. 

.  Vs.  '■■""'"■ 

St".  The  only  remaining  altemaiive  is  thai  thesinil_3jipie;  ""'h hiTta 

snds    Die   replenishment   by    ilie    liclji  <il     mcmury  j    as   is  but  with  hii 


.  I  cannot  imagine  any  other. 

,  But  do  you  see  the  consequence? 

.  IVTiat  Is  it? 

\j^t>.  Why  SO? 


nf  rh,-  h^-^^Y 


1  Sih:  Why,  because  the  argument  shows  that  the  endeavour 
I  every  animal  is  to  the  reverse  of  his  bodily  stale. 
f /Vo.  Yea, 

\  Sot.  And  the  impulse  which  leads  him  lo  the  opposite  of 
.t  he  is  experiencing  proves  that  he  has  a  memory  of  th 
>site  state. 
Vo.  True. 
.  And    the    argument,    having    proved    that    memory  The  mind, 
:ts  us  towards   the  objects  of  desire,  proves  also  that  ^;^j^ 
mpulses  and  the  desires    and  the  moving  principle  in 
f  living  being  have  their  origin  in  the  soul. 
V.  Most  true. 

V.  The  argument  will  not  allow  that  our  body  either 
s  or  thirsts  or  has  any  similar  experience. 
.  Quite  right. 

me  make  a  further  observation ;    the  argimient 
me  to  imply  that  there  is  a  kind   of  life  which 
s  in  these  affections, 
hsf.  Of  what  affections,  and  of  what  kind  of  Ufe,  are  you 
dting? 

iv,  I  am  speaking  of  being  emptied  and  replenished,  and 
!  all  that  relates  to  the  preservation    and  destruction    of 
ping  beings,  as  well  as  of  the  pain  which  is  felt  in  one  of 
e  states  and  of  the  pleasure  which  succeeds  to  it. 
'.  True. 

.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  intermediate  state?       ; 
'.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  intermediate  '?  ,' 

.  I  mean  when  a  person  is  in  actual  suffering  and  yet  < 
members  past  pleasures  which,  if  they  woidd  only  return, 
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Are  pleasures  and  pains  false  as  well  as  trucf 


PhiUbus. 

Socrates, 
Pkotakchus. 

with  the 
mental 
pleasure  of 
hope. 


But  when 
the  hope  is 
turned  into 
despair, 
there  is  a 
double  pain. 


A  question. — 
Can  there 
be  false 
picastires, 
as  there  arc 
false  opinions? 

•  No,'  rejoins 
Proturchus ; 

*  opinions  may 
be  false,  but 
not  pleasures.' 


would  relieve  him ;  but  as  yet  he  has  them  not.     May  wt 
not  say  of  him,  that  he  is  in  an  intermediate  state? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Would  you  say  that  he  was  wholly  pained  or  wholly 
pleased? 

Pro,  Nay,  I  should  say  that  he  has  two  pains;  in  his 
body  there  is  the  actual  experience  of  pain,  and  in  his  soul 
longing  and  expectation. 

Soc,  What  do  you  mean,  Protarchus,  by  the  two  pains? 
May  not  a  man  who  is  eitipty  have  at  one  time  a  sure  hope 
of  being  filled,  and  at  other  times  be  quite  in  despair? 

Pro,  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  has  he  not  the  pleasure  of  memory  when  he  is 
hoping  to  be  filled,  and  yet  in  that  he  is  empty  is  he  not  at 
the  same  time  in  pain? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  man  and  the  other  animals  have  at  the  same 
time  both  pleasure  and  pain? 

/h?.  I  suppose  so. 

Soc,  But  when  a  man  is  empty  and  has  no  hoi)e  of  being 
filled,  there  will  be  the  double  experience  of  pain.  You 
observed  this  and  inferred  that  the  double  experience  was 
the  single  case  possible. 

Pro.  Quite  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Shall  the  enquiry  into  these  states  of  feeling  be  made 
the  occasion  of  raising  a  question? 

Pro.  What  question? 

Soc.  Whether  we  ought  to  say  that  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  true  or  false?  or  some 
true  and  some  false? 

/V».  But  how,  Socrates,  can  there  be  false  pleasures  and 
pains  ? 

Soc.  And  how,  Protarchus,  can  there  be  true  and  false 
fears,  or  true  and  false  expectations,  or  true  and  false 
opinions? 

P'o.  I  grant  that  opinions  may  be  true  or  false,  but  not 
pleasures. 

Soc.  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  raising 
a  very  .serious  enquiry. 

Pro.  There  I  agree. 


Analogy  of  pleasure  and  opinion,  607 

Soc.  And  yet,  my  boy,  for  you  are  one  of  Philebus*  boys  PkiUhm. 
[cp.  1 6  A),  the  point  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  the  enquiry  socratbs 
is  relevant  to  the  argument.  Protarchus. 

Pto,  Surely. 

Sac,  No  tedious  and  irrelevant  discussion  can  be  allowed ; 
vrhat  is  said  should  be  pertinent. 

Pto,  Right. 

Soc,  I  am  always  wondering  at  the  question  which  has 
now  been  raised. 

Pto,  How  so? 

So€,  Do  you  deny  that  some  pleasures  are  false,  and  others 
true? 

Pto,  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Sac,  Would  you  say  that  no  one  ever  seemed  to  rejoice 
and  yet  did  not  rejoice,  or  seemed  to  feel  pain  and  yet  did 
not  feel  pain,  sleeping  or  waking,  mad  or  lunatic? 

Pro,  So  we  have  always  held,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But  were  you  right?     Shall  we  enquire  into  the  truth  Socmtespro. 
of  your  opinion?  "^Z^ 

Pro,  I  think  that  we  should.  question. 

Soc,  Let  us  then  put  into  more  precise  terms  the  question 
which  has  arisen  about  pleasure  and  opinion.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  opinion? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  such  a  thing  as  pleasiu^e? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  an  opinion  must  be  of  something?  au  pleasures 

Pro,    True.  and  opinions, 

whether  nght 

Soc,  And  a  man  must  be  pleased  by  something?  or  wrong. 

Pro,  Quite  correct.  "*"^- 

Soc,  And  whether  the  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  makes 
no  difference ;  it  will  still  be  an  opinion? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  he  who  is  pleased,  whether  he  is  rightly  pleased 
or  not,  will  always  have  a  real  feeling  of  pleasure? 

Pro,  Yes ;  that  is  also  quite  true. 

Soc,  Then,  how  can  opinion  be  both  true  and  false,  and 
pleasure  true  only,  although  pleasure  and  opinion  are  both 
equally  real? 

Pro.  Yes ;  that  is  the  question. 
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False  pleasures  accompany  false  opinions. 


PhiUbu*. 

Socrates, 
Pkotakchus. 


But  do  plea- 
sures, like 
opinions,  ad- 
mit of  quality? 
Certainly 
they  do. 


False  plea- 
sures are 
pleasures 
based  on 
false  opinion. 


How  do  these 
differ  from 
pk'.isnrcs 
based  on 
true  opinion  ? 


Soc,  You  mean  that  opinion  admits  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  hence  becomes  not  merely  opinion,  but  opinion  of  a  cer- 
tain quality ;  and  this  is  what  you  think  should  be  examined? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  further,  even  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  qoali- 
ties  in  other  objects,  may  not  pleasure  and  pain  be  simple 
and  devoid  of  quality? 

Pro,  Clearly. 

Soc,  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  pleasure  and 
pain  as  well  as  opinion  have  qualities,  for  they  are  great  or 
small,  and  have  various  degrees  of  intensity ;  as  was  indeed 
said  long  ago  by  us. 

Pro,  Quite  true. 

Soc,  And  if  badness  attaches  to  any  of  them,  Protarchus, 
then  we  should  speak  of  a  bad  opinion  or  of  a  bad  pleasure? 

Pro,  Quite  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  if  rightness  attaches  to  any  of  them,  should  we 
not  speak  of  a  right  opinion  or  right  pleasure ;  and  in  like 
manner  of  the  reverse  of  rightness? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  if  the  thing  opined  be  erroneous,  might  we  not 
say  that  the  opinion,  being  erroneous,  is  not  right  or  rightly 
opined? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Si)c,  And  if  we  see  a  pleasure  or  pain  which  errs  in  respect 
of  its  object,  shall  we  call  that  right  or  good,  or  by  any 
honourable  name? 

1^0.  Not  if  the  pleasure  is  mistaken ;   how  could  we? 

Soc.  And  surely  pleasure  often  appears  to  accompany  an 
opinion  which  is  not  true,  but  false? 

J\o.  Certainly  it  does ;  and  in  that  case,  Socrates,  as  we  ji 
were  saying,  the  opinion  is  false,  but  no  one  could  call  the 
actual  pleasure  false. 

Soc.  How  eagerly,  Protarchus,  do  you  rush  to  the  defence 
of  pleasure! 

Pro.   Nay,  Socrates,  I  only  repeat  what  I  hear. 

Soc.  And  is  there  no  difference,  my  friend,  between  that 
pleasure  which  is  associated  with  right  opinion  and  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  is  often  found  in  all  of  us  associated 
with  falsehood  and  ignorance? 
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Pro.  There  must  be  a  very  great  difference  between  them.    pfuUbus. 
Sac,    Then,  now  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate  this  dif-  Socrates. 
ference.  Protarchus. 

Pro,  Lead,  and  I  will  follow. 

Sac,  Well,  then,  my  view  is  — 

Pro.  What  is  it? 

Soc.  We  agree  —  do  we  not? —  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
false,  and  also  such  a  thing  as  true  opinion? 

Pro,  Yes. 

So€,  And  pleasure  and  pain,  as  I  was  just  now  saying, 
ire  often  consequent  upon  these  —  upon  true  and  false  opinion, 
[  mean. 

Pro,  Very  true. 

Sac,  And  do  not  opinion  and  the  endeavour  to  form  an  Opinions 
>pinion  always  spring  from  memory  and  perception  ?  *P""*f  ^"* 

Pro,  Certainly.  and  per- 

Soc,  Might  we  imagine  the  process  to  be  something  of  this  *^p**°"» 
lature? 

Pro,  Of  what  nature? 

Soc,  An  object  may  be  often  seen  at  a  distance  not  very 
clearly,  and  the  seer  may  want  to  determine  what  it  is  which 
lie  sees. 

Pro,  Very  likely. 

Soc.  Soon  he  begins  to  interrogate  himself. 

Pro,  In  what  manner? 

Soc,  He  asks  himself — 'What  is  that  which  appears  to  be 
standing  by  the  rock  under  the  tree?*  This  is  the  question 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  put  to  himself  when  he  sees 
such  an  appearance. 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  To  which  he  may  guess  the  right  answer,  saying  as  if 
in  a  whisper  to  himself — *  It  is  a  man.* 

Pro.  Very  good. 

Soc,  Or  again,  he  may  be  misled,  and  then  he  will  say  — 
'No,  it  is  a  figure  made  by  the  shepherds.* 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  if  he  has  a  companion,  he  repeats  his  thought  to 
him  in  articulate  sounds,  and  what  was  before  an  opinion, 
has  now  become  a  proposition. 

Pro,  Certainly. 
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Soc,  But  if  he  be  walking  alone  when  these  thoughts  occur 
to  him,  he  may  not  unfrequently  keep  them  in  his  mind  for 
a  considerable  time. 

J^o,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Well,  now,  I  wonder  whether  you  would  agree  in  my 
explanation  of  this  phenomena. 

Fro.  What  is  your  explanation? 

•S^.  I  think  that  the  soul  at  such  times  is  like  a  book. 

/h?.  How  so? 

Soc.  Memory  and  perception  meet,  and  they  and  their 
attendant  feelings  seem  to  me  almost  to  write  down  words  in 
the  soul,  and  when  the  inscribing  feeling  writes  truly,  then 
true  opinion  and  true  propositions  which  are  the  expressions 
of  opinion,  come  into  our  souls  —  but  when  the  scribe  within 
us  writes  falsely,  the  result  is  false. 

IVo.  I  quite  assent  and  agree  to  your  statement. 

Soc,  I  must  bespeak  your  favour  also  for  another  artist, 
who  is  busy  at  the  same  time  in  the  chambers  of  the 
soul. 

/h?.  Who  is  he? 

Soc.  The  painter,  who,  after  the  scribe  has  done  his  work, 
draws  images  in  the  soul  of  the  things  which  he  has  de- 
scribed. 

lYo.  But  when  and  how  does  he  do  this? 

Soc.  When  a  man,  besides  receiving  from  sight  or  some 
other  sense  certain  opinions  or  statements,  sees  in  his  mind 
the  images  of  the  subjects  of  them; — is  not  this  a  very 
common  mental  phenomenon? 

JYo.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  the  images  answering  to  true  opinions  and  words 
are  true,  and  to  false  opinions  and  words  false;   are  they  not? 

JVo,  They  are. 

Soc.  If  we  are  right  so  far,  there  arises  a  further  question. 

/>V7.  What  is  it? 

Soc.  Whether  we  experience  the  feeling  of  which  I  am 
speaking  only  in  relation  to  the  present  and  the  past,  or  in 
relation  to  the  future  also? 

JYo.  I  should  say  in  relation  to  all  times  ahke. 

Soc.  Have  not  purely  mental  pleasures  and  pains  been 
described  already  as  in  some  cases  anticipations  of  the  bodily 
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ones;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  anticipatory  pleasures  PhiUbus. 
and  pains  have  to  do  with  the  future?  Socrates, 

Pro.  Most  true.  Protarchus. 

Soc.  And  do  all  those  writings  and  paintings  which,  as  we 
were  saying  a  little  while  ago,  are  produced  in  us,  relate  to 
the  past  and  present  only,  and  not  to  the  future? 

Pro.  To  the  future,  very  much.  Certainly 

Soc.  When  you  say  *  Very  much,'  you  mean  to  imply  that  ***Yth° ' 
all  these  representations  are  hopes  about  the  future,  and  that  they  are 
mankind  are  filled  with  hopes  in  every  stage  of  existence?        **°p**' 

Pro.  Exactly. 

Sac.  Answer  me  another  question. 

Pro.  What  question? 

Soc.  A  just  and  pious  and  good  man  is  the  friend  of  the 
gods;  is  he  not? 

P*ro.  Certainly  he  is. 

Soc.  And  the  imjust  and  utterly  bad  man  is  the  reverse? 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  And  all  men,  as  we  were  saying  just  now,  are  always 
filled  with  hopes? 

Ih-o.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  these  hopes,  as  they  are  termed,  are  propositions 
which  exist  in  the  minds  of  each  of  us? 

lYo.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  fancies  of  hope  are  also  pictured  in  us ;  a 
man  may  often  have  a  vision  of  a  heap  of  gold,  and  pleasures 
ensuing,  and  in  the  picture  there  may  be  a  hkeness  of  himself 
mightily  rejoicing  over  his  good  fortime. 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  And  may  we  not  say  that  the  good,  being  friends  of  And  the  good 
the  gods,  have  generally  true   pictures  presented  to  them,  {j^^*,^^. 
and  the  bad  false  pictures?  sen  ted  to  their 

Pro.  Certainly.  ^:^:Xt, 

Soc.  The  bad,  too,  have  pleasures  painted  in  their  fancy  have  false 
as  well  as   the    good;    but  I  presume  that  they  are  false  ^*i^tedTn 

pleasures.  their  fancies. 

Pro.  They  are. 

Soc.  TJKbiifl  thon  cxiIQmnnly  delight  in  false  pleasiu*es, 


nnH  |]^y  pood  in  true  pleasures  (* 
/>v.  Doubtless. 
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Soc,  Then  upon  this  view  there  are  false  pleasures  in  the 
souls  of  men  which  are  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  true,  and 
there  are  pains  of  a  similar  character? 

Pro,  There  are. 

Soc,  And  did  we  not  allow  that  a  man  who  had  an  opinicm 
at  all  had  a  real  opinion,  but  often  about  things  which  had  no 
existence  either  in  the  past,  present,  or  future? 

Pro,  Quite  true. 

.S^.  And  this  was  the  soiu*ce  of  false  opinion  and  opining; 
am  I  not  right? 

Pro,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  must  we  not  attribute  to  pleasure  and  pain  a 
false  pleasures  similar  real  but  illusory  character? 

have  a  real  ^^^^  ' 

exUtence.    Xj^  -^O-  How  do  you  mean? 

(  I  ^^*:S^  I  mean  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  admitted  to  have 
real  pleasure  who  is  pleased  with  anything  or  anyhow ;  and 
he  may  be  pleased  about  things  which  neither  have  nor  have 
ever  had  any  real  existence,  and,  more  often  than  not,^are 
ever  likely  to  exist. 

Pro,  Yes,  Socrates,  that  again  is  undeniable. 

Soc,  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  about  fear  and  anger 
and  the  like ;  are  they  not  often  false? 

Pro,  Quite  so. 

Soc.  And  can  opinions  be  good  or  bad  except  in  as  far  as 
they  are  true  or  false? 

1^0.  In  no  other  way. 

Soc.  Nor  can  pleasures  be  conceived  to  be  bad  except  in  41 
so  far  as  they  are  false. 

Pro.  Nay,  Socrates,  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth; 
for  no  one  would  call  pleasures  and  pains  bad-  because  they 
are  false,  but  by  reAson  of  some  other  great  corruption  to 
which  they  are  liable. 

Soc.  Well,  of  pleasures  which  are  corrupt  and  caused  by 
corruption  we  will  hereafter  speak,  if  we  care  to  continue  the 
enquiry ;  for  the  present  I  would  rather  show  by  another 
argument  that  there  are  many  false  pleasures  existing  or 
coming  into  existence  in  us,  because  this  may  assist  our 
final  decision. 

Pro.  Very  true ;   that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  such  pleasures. 

Sk.    1  think  that  there  are,   Protarchus ;    but   this  is  an 
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opinion  which  should  be  well  assured,  and  not  rest  upon  Pks*im*. 
a  mere  assertion.  SocnATms 

lYo.  Very  good.  Pwtarcmi^ 

Soc,  Then  now,  like  wrestlers,  let  us  approach  and  grasp 
this  new  argument. 

/>•£?.  Proceed. 

Soc,  We  were  maintaining  a  little  while  since,  that  when  Recapitu. 
desires,  as  they  are  termed,  exist  in  \^^  fh*^  *^^*"  [?^^Y  *^'"'  ^''^" 
separate  feelings  apart  from  the  soul  —  j^  yp"  ri>nr^AmK^r  p 

-^n?.  Ves,  1  remember  that  you  said  so. 

Sac,  And  the  soul  was  supposed  to  desire  the  opposite  of 
the   bodily  jtitTj   whiln  thr    hr^dy  was  the   source  of   any 
.  pieasiU'e  or  pain  which  wai^  experienred7 

JVo,  True. 

Sac,  Then  now  you  may  infer  what  happens  in  such  cases. 

F^o,  What  am  I  to  infer? 

Soc,  That-JD  cnnh  on  nor  pli^qgnr^x^  j^p/i  potnc  come  simul- 
fr4^]^pn1lslv :  and  thf^"*  ''^  "  jn^t?pnnitinntit  ihi  nDDi>iH4g 
sensations  which  correspond  to  them,  as  has  been  already 
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IV-o,  Clearly. 

Sac,  And  there  is  another  point  to  which  we  have  agreed. 
JVo.  What  is  it? 

Sac, .  That  pleasure  and  pain  both  admit  of  more  and  less, 
and  that  tney  are  of  the. 


ss  of  mlinilesi 

lYo,  Certainly,  we  said  so. 

Soc,  But  how  can  we  rightly  judge  of  them? 

I^-o,  How  can  we? 

Soc,  Is  it  our  intention  to  judge  of  their  comparative  im- 
portance and  intensity,  measuring  pleasiu'e  against  pain,  and 
pain  against  pain,  and  pleasure  against  pleasiu'e  ? 

1^0,  Yes,  such  is  our  intention,  and  we  shall  judge  of  them 
•accordingly. 

Soc,  Well,  take  the  case  of  sight.  Does  not  the  nearness 
or  distance  of  magnitudes  obscure  their  true  proportions,  and 
make  us  opine  falsely ;  and  do  we  not  find  the  same  illusion 
happening  in  the  case  of  pleasures  and  pains? 

J^o,  Yes,  Socrates,  and  in  a  degree  far  greater. 

Soc.  Then  what  we  are  now  saying  is  the  opposite  of  what 
we  were  saying  before. 
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Pro,  What  was  that? 

So€,  Then  the  opinions  were  true  and  false,  and  infected 
the  pleasures  and  pains  with  their  own  falsity. 

Pro,  Very  true. 

Sac,  But  now  it  is  the  pleasures  which  are  said  to  be  true 
and  false  because  they  are  seen  at  various  distances,  and 
subjected  to  comparison ;  the  pleasures  appear  to  be  greater 

id  more  vehement  whe^  pla^fl  a|ge  bv  side  with  thepkim. 
fswhen  placed  side  by  side  witn  the  pleasures. 

Pro,  Certainly,  and  for  the  reason  which  you  meniion. 
And  suppose  you  part  off  from  pleasures  and  pains 
the  element  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  they  really  are :  you  will  ^^^IfnnwlpHprp  ^^at  this  element 
is  illusory,  and  you  will  never  say  that  the  corresponding 
excess  or  defect  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  real  or  true. 
Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Next  let  us  see  whether  in  another  direction  we  may 
not  find  pleasures  and  pains  existing  and  appearing  in  living 
beings,  which  are  still  more  false  than  these. 

Pro,  What  are  they,  and  how  sht.ll  we  find  them? 

Soc,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  often  repeated  that  pains 
and  aches  and  suffering  and  uneasiness  of  all  sorts  arise  out 
of  a  corruption  of  nature  caused  by  concretions,  and  dissolo- 
tions,  and  repletions,  and  evacuations,  and  also  by  growth 
an^J  decay? 

Pro.  Yes,  that  has  been  often  said. 
W:  And  we  have  also  agreed  that  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  state  is  pleasure? 
Right. 

SiK.  Hut  now  let  us  suppose  an  interval  of  time  at  which 
the  body  experiences  none  of  these  changes. 

Pro.  When  can  that  be,  Socrates? 

.SV^r.  Your  question,  Protarchus,  does  not  help  the 
argument. 

Pro.  Why  not,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Because  it  does  not  prevent  me  from  repeating  mine. 

Pro.  And  what  was  that? 

Soc.  Why,  Protarchus,  admitting  that  there  is  no  such  in- 
terval, I  may  ask  what  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
if  there  were? 
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Pro,  You  mean,  what  would  happen  if  the  body  were  not  PkiUhu. 
changed  either  for  good  or  bad?  Socratks, 

SoC     Yes  Protarchus. 

IVo.  Why  then,  Socrates,  I  should  suppose  that  there 
would  be  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. 

Soc.  Very  good ;  but  still,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  do  Such  change* 
assert  that  we  must  always  be  experiencing  one  of  them ;  that  "^n**^"^* 
is  what  the  wise  tell  us ;  for,  say  they,  all  things  are  ever  though  ihcy 
flowing  up  and  down.  ^^^iT 

Pro,  Yes,  and  their  words  are  of  no  mean  authority.  only  the 

Soc,  Of  course,  for  they  are  no  mean  authorities  them-  J^J^an^ 
selves ;  and  I  should  like  to  avoid  the  brunt  of  their  argu-  *>y  pleasure 
ment.     Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  mean  to  escape  from  them?  *"  '***"' 
And  you  shall  be  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

Pro,  How? 

Soc,  To  them  we  will  say :  *  Good ;  but  are  we,  or  living 
things  in  general,  always  -conscious  of  what  happens  to  us  — 
for  example,  of  our  growth,  or  the  like?  Are  we  not,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  wholly  unconscious  of  this  and  similar 
phenomena?  '     You  must  answer  for  them. 

Pro,  The  latt.er  alternative  is  the  true  one. 

Soc,  Then  we  were  not  right  in  saying,  just  now,  that 
motions  going  up  and  down  cause  pleasures  and  pains? 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  A  better  and  more  unexceptionable  way  of  speaking 
will  be  — 

/>Y^What? * 

'  Soc,  If  we  say  that  the  great  changes  produce  pleasures 
and  pains,  but  that  the  moderate  and  lesser  ones  do  neither. 

Pro,  That,  Socrates,  is  the  more  correct  mode  oi  speaking. 

Soc,  But  if  this  be  true,  the  life  to  which  I  was  just  now  Thus  the 
referring  again  appears.  "*^"*'^'  *'^* 

Pro,    What  life?  reappears. 

Soc,  The  life  which  we  affirmed  to  be  devoid  either  of  pain 
or  of  joy. 

Pro,  Very  true. 

Soc,  We  may  assume  then  that  there  are  three  lives,  one 
pleasant,  one  painful,  and  the  third  which  is  neither ;  what 
say  you? 

Pro,  I  should  say  as  you  do  that  there  are  three  of  them. 
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Soc.  But  if  SO,  the  negation  of  pain  will  not  be  the  same 
with  pleasure. 

Pro,  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Then  when  you  hear  a  person  saying,  that  always  to 
live  without  pain  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  things,  what  would 
you  understand  him  to  mean  by  that  statement? 

Pro,  I  think  that  by  pleasure  he  must  mean  the  negative  of 
pain. 

Soc,  Let  us  take  any  three  things;  or  suppose  that  we 
embelh'sh  a  little  and  call  the  first  gold,  the  second  silver,  and 
there  shall  be  a  third  which  is  neither. 

Pro,  Very  good. 

Soc,  Now,  can  that  which  is  neither  be  either  gold  or 
silver? 

Pro,  Impossible. 

Soc,  No  more  can  that  neutral  or  middle  life  be  rightly  or 
reasonably  spoken  or  thought  of  as  pleasant  or  painful. 

Pro,  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  yet,  my  friend,  there  are,  as  we  know,  persons  44 
who  say  and  think  so. 

Pro,  Certainly. 
K.  And  do  they  think  that  thev  have  pleasure  when  they 


i7«iiaiouiViiiiiif; 


Pro.  They  say  so. 

Sih\  And  they  must  think  or  they  would  not  say  that  they 
have  pleasure. 

Jh'o,   I  suppose  not. 

Soi.  And  yet  if  pleasure  and  the  negation  of  pain  are  of 
distinct  natures,  they  are  wrong. 

JVo.  But  they  are  undoubtedly  of  distinct  natures. 

SiK.  Then  shall  we  take  the  view  that  they  are  three,  as 
we  were  just  now  saying,  or  that  they  are  two  only  —  the  one 
being  a  state  of  pain,  which  is  an  evil,  and  the  other  a 
cessation  of  pain,  which  is  of  itself  a  good,  and  is  called 
I)leasant  ? 

Pro.  liut  why,  Socrates,  do  we  ask  the  question  at  all?  1 
do  not  see  the  reason. 

Soc.  You,  Protarchus,  have  clearly  never  heard  of  certain 
enemies  of  our  friend  Philehus. 

J^o.  And  who  may  they  he? 


A  use  to  be  made  of  the  adx*ersar{es  of  pleasure.  617 

•Sev.  Certain  persons  who  are  reputeil  to  l>e  masters  in   /"-I/.w^m 
natural  philosophy,  who  deny  the  very  existence  of  pleasurt\     SiH  k  v  1  h-,. 
Ph}.  Indeed!  '  I'K^.xKOiiv 

Soc.  They  say   that   what   the   school   of    Philebus   calls    ^^'^  •*'^* 
pleasures  are  all  of  them  only  avoidances  of  jmin.  i^i  \\\\\^%.^ 

1^0,  And  would  you,  Socrates,  have  us  ainve  with  them?      »»{'*'••  «J«" 

oiv.  Why,   no,    I   would   rather  use  them  as   a   sort   of  iiur«it>iH> 
diviners,  who  divine  the  truth,  not  by  rules  of  art,  but  by  "I''*^  '*'*'  , 
an  instinctive  repugnance  and  extreme  detestation  wliich  a   imIu 
noble  nature  has  of  the  power  of  pleasure,  in  which  tlu'y 
think    that   there   is   nothing  sound,   and  her  seductive   in- 
fluence is  declared  by  them  to  be  witchcraft,  and  not  pleasure. 
This  is  the  use  which  you  may  make  of  them.     And  when    rim  tfitmM.i* 
you  have  considered  the  various  grounds  of   their  dislike,  JliJ.'^'il* J^*,. 
you  shall  hear  from  me  what  I  deem  to  l)e  true  pleasures,   ^tiro  iiuy 
Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  plciisure   fronj   both  I),''"^/JIJ*^[«,,, 
points  of  view,  we  will  bring  her  up  for  judgment.  n\u\\m 

Pro.  Well  said. 

Sac,  Then  let  us  enter  into  an  alliance  with  these  philow)- 
phers  and  follow  in  the  track  of  their  dislike.     I  imuKine  that 
they  would  say  something  of  this  sort;  they  would  be^iii  at 
the  beginning,  and  ask  whether,  if  we  wanted  to  know  the    1 1**.-  iMitirc  n/ 
natiure  of  any  quality,  such  as  hardness,  we  should  hi*,  nioii-  Il.'i|.'*,*^VuInr 
likely  to  discover  it  by  looking  at  the  hardest  things,  rallM-r  k»*^-«<''>4  »« 
than  at  the  least  hard?     You,  Frotarchus,  shall  answer  ihe»»e 
severe  gentlemen  as  you  answer  me, 

7>v.  By  all  means,  and  I  reply  to  them,  tluit  you  should 
look  at  the  greatest  instances. 

Soc.  Then  if  we  want  to  see  the  Iru't  nalun-  tA  plfai^iir^-b 
;  as  a  class,  we  should  wa  UxA  at  the  ira^Mt  dilutitrd  |/)«rii:»uf^:^^ 
but  at  the  most  extreme  ajyl  mi^piA  \'^\ymi*:uU 

/Vv.  In  that  every  <nyt  will  a;$r<?e, 

4!^.  And  the  otn-iom^  \u^ftJiXimt%  *A  ih*:  p^rat^^  ^/lt;ai»ur4^». 

/>».  Colainh*- 

Sac.  And  anr  tber  leh  by  ut  Vy  \/t:  *)f  ^M-^/Mii^  *^^.<.\a:*, 
when  wc  are  tati  or  virt-Tj  w«r  iff*:  j^j  Ij^ai!.!)''  A.'i'j  ij^-u 
we  ninsl  be  carefu]  Id  our  ajibwrf.  <^  w«r  wi«,v  *jauk  iv 
grief. 

/>v-  Hjruw  wir  tlia!  1^? 
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Morbid  pleasures  are  the  greatest. 


PhiUbus. 

SCXTRATES, 
PROTARCHUS. 


but  in  a 
morbid  state. 


The  pleasures 
«f  wantonness 
arc  more  in- 
tense than 
those  of  tem- 
perance. 


Soc,  Why,  because  we  might  be  tempted  to  answer, '  \\Tien 
we  are  in  health.' 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  the  natural  answer. 

Soc,  Well,  but  are  not  those  pleasures  the  greatest  of  which 
mankind  have  the  greatest  desires? 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  And  do  not  people  who  are  in  a  fever,  or  any  similar 
illness,  feel  cold  or  thirst  or  other  bodily  affections  more 
intensely?  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  they  have  a 
deeper  want  and  greater  pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  of  thdr 
want? 

Pro,  That  is  obvious  as  soon  as  it  is  said. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  shall  we  not  be  right  in  saying,  that  if  a 
person  would  wish  to  see  the  greatest  pleasures  he  ought 
to  go  and  look,  not  at  health,  but  at  disease?  And  here 
you  must  distinguish: — do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  ask 
whether  those  who  are  very  ill  have  more  pleasures  than 
those  who  are  well,  but  understand  that  I  am  speaking  of 
the  magnitude  of  pleasure ;  I  want  to  know  where  pleasures 
are  found  to  be  most  intense.  For,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  dis- 
cover what  is  pleasure,  and  what  they  mean  by  pleasure  who 
deny  her  very  existence. 

Pro.   I  think  I  follow  you. 

Soc.  You  will  soon  have  a  better  opportunity  of  showing 
whether  you  do  or  not,  Protarrhus.  Answer  now,  and  lell 
me  whether  you  see,  I  will  not  say  more,  but  more  intense 
and  excessive  pleasures  in  wantonness  than  in  temperance? 
Reflect  before  you  speak. 

J\o.  I  understand  you,  and  see  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  them  ;  the  temperate  are  restrained  by  the  wise 
man's  aphorism  of  *  Never  too  much,'  which  is  their  rule,  but 
ex(  ess  of  pleasure  possessing  the  minds  of  fools  and  wantons 
l)ei;omes  madness  and  makes  them  shout  with  delight. 

Soc.  Very  good,  and  if  this  be  true,  then  the  greatest 
j>leasures  and  pains  will  clearly  be  found  in  some  vicious 
stall.'  of  soul  and  body,  and  not  in  a  virtuoiLs  state. 

JVo.   Certainly. 

Soc.  And  ouj^ht  we  not  to  select  some  of  these  for  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  makes  them  the  greatest? 

Pro.  To  be  sure  we  ought. 


Itching  and  scratching,  619 

Soc.  Take  the  case  of  the  pleasures  which  arise  out  of  PkiUbus. 

certain  disorders.  Socrates, 

Pro.  What  disorders?  Pkotarchus. 

Soc,  The  pleasures  of  unseemly  disorders,  which  our  severe 
friends  utterly  detest. 
Pro,  What  pleasures? 

Soc,  Such,  for  example,  as  the  relief  of  itching  and  other  Morbid 
ailments  by  scratching,  which  is  the  only  remedy  required.   Jic^^^^^ 
For  what  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  feeling  to  be  called  which  of  scratching, 
is  thus  produced  in  us? —  Pleasure  or  pain?  muSchar^^* 

Pro,  A  villainous  mixture  of  some  kind,  Socrates,  I  should  actor. 
say. 

Soc,  I  did  not  introduce  the  argument,  O  Protarchus,  with 
any  personal  reference  to  Philebus,  but  because,  without  the 
consideration  of  these  and  similar  pleasures,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  point  at  issue. 

lyo.  Then  we  had  better  proceed  to  analyze  this  family  of 
pleasures. 

Soc,  You  mean  the  pleasiu'es  which  are  mingled  with  pain? 

Exactly. 
Soc.  There  are  some  mixtures  which  are  of  the  body,  and  Mixed  piea- 
only  in  the  body,  and  others  which  are  of  the  soul,  and  only  ^f^g*^  *^f 
in  the  soul ;  while  there  are  other  mixtures  of  pleasures  with  the  soul,  or 
pains,  common  both  to  soul  and  body,  which  in  their  composite  ^^™""  *** 
state  are  called  sometimes  pleasures  and  sometimes  pains. 
o.  How  is  that? 
Soc,  Whenever,  in  the  restoration  or  in  the  derangement 
of   nature,  a  man   experiences   two  opposite   feelings;    for 
example,  when  he  is  cold  and  is  growing  warm,  or  again, 
when  he  is  hot  and  is  becoming  cool,  and  he  wants  to  have 
the  one  and  be  rid  of  the  other; — the  sweet  has  a  bitter,  as 
the  common  saying  is,  and  both  together  fasten  upon  him 
and  create  irritation  and  in  time  drive  him  to  distraction. 
Pro,  That  description  is  very  true  to  nature. 
Soc,    And  in   these  sorts  of   mixtures  the  pleasures  and   Either 
pains  are  sometimes  equal,  and  sometimes  one  or  other  of  ^'^'"'^"^/"ay 

*  *        '  •*  predominate 

them  predominates?  in  the  mixture. 

P-o.  True. 

Soc.  Of  cases  in  which  the  pain  exceeds  the  pleasure,  an 
example  is  afforded  by  itching,  of  which  we  were  just  now 
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Instances 
of  mixed 
pleasures : 
(I)  of  the 
body  only  — 
the  relief  of 
itching  by 
scratching : 


(■i)  coniiiion 
to  IxKly  and 
niiiH.1  —  vacu- 
ity accoiii- 
paiiicil  by 
hope ; 


Juxtapositions  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

speaking,  and  by  the  tingling  which  we  feel  when  the  boiling 
and  fiery  element  is  within,  and  the  rubbing  and  motion^ 
only  relieves  the  surface,  and  does  not  reach  the  parts 
affected ;  then  if  you  put  them  to  the  fire,  and  as  a  last 
resort  apply  cold  to  them,  you  may  often  produce  the  most 
intense  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  inner  parts,  which  contrasts 
and  mingles  with  the  pain  or  pleasure,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  outer  parts ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  forcible  separation  of  47 
what  is  united,  or  to  the  union  of  what  is  separated,  and  to 
the  juxtaposition  of  pleasiu'e  and  pain. 

H-o.  Quite  so. 

Soc.  Sometimes  the  element  of  pleasure  prevails  in  a  man, 
and  the  slight  underciurent  of  pain  makes  him  tingle,  and 
causes  a  gentle  irritation ;  or  again,  the  excessive  infusion  of 
pleasure  creates  an  excitement  in  him, —  he  even  leaps  for  joy, 
he  assumes  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  he  changes  all  manner  of 
colours,  he  gasps  for  breath,  and  is  quite  amazed,  and  utters 
the  most  irrational  exclamations. 

/Vv.  Yes,  indeed. 

Soc,  He  will  say  of  himself,  and  others  will  say  of  him, 
that  he  is  dying  with  these  delights ;  and  the  more  dissipated 
and  good-for-nothing  he  is,  the  more  vehemently  he  pursues 
them  in  every  way ;  of  all  pleasures  he  declares  them  to  be 
the  greatest ;  and  he  reckons  him  who  lives  in  the  most 
constant  enjoyment  of  them  to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

JVo.  That,  Socrates,  is  a  very  true  description  of  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  about  pleasures. 

Soc.  Yes,  Protarchus,  quite  true  of  the  mixed  pleasures, 
which  arise  out  of  the  communion  of  external  and  internal 
sensations  in  the  body ;  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the 
mind  contributes  an  opposite  element  to  the  body  *'^,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  two  unite  and  form  one  mixture. 
Concerning;  these  I  have  already  remarked,  that  when  a  man 
is  empty  he  desires  to  be  full,  '^r^A\^^  pi^^ocnr^*^  hope  and 
pain  in  vacuity,  liut  now  I  rmi<f  fuj-thpr  ^ih\  what  lomitte 
ntrirwT^Kit  fn  aIT>H<»iUL-an4-^^         rrgotions  ip  which  body 


md  thev  are  innumerable^,  pleasure 


*  Rca<iin^  with  the  M.SS.  Kiif'/oei. 

'  Kt-adinj^  TTtpt  6t  tuv  ti'  «l<  V^,^^  aufiari  Tavavria  ^vfifid^.trau 
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1^0.  I  believe  that  to  be  quite  true.  rkiMmt, 

Sefc,  There  still  remains  one  otho*  sort  of  admixture  of  s<hkatkh. 
pleasures  and  pains.  PRtiTAWMmi. 

I¥o.  What  is  that?  2|„f,ll7  « 

Sac.  The  union  which,  as  we  were  saying,  the  mind  often 
experiences  of  purely  mental  feelings. 

JF^o,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  Why,  do  we  not  speak  of  anger,  fear,  desire,  sorrow, 
love,  emulation,  envy,  and  the  like,  as  pains  which  belong  to 
the  soul  only? 

1^0.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  shall  we  not  find  them    also  full  of  the  most  «.  anger; 
wonderful  pleasures?  need  I  remind  you  of  the  anger 

'  Which  stirs  even  a  wise  man  to  violence. 
And  is  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb? ' 

►  And   you  remember  how  pleasures    mingle   with   pains  in  ^.  sorrow; 
lamentation  and  bereavement? 

J^o.  Yes,  there  is  a  natural  connexion  between  them. 
Soc,  And  you  remember  also  how  at  the  sight  of  tragedies  c.  the  mixed 
the  spectators  smile  through  their  tears?  fcchngswiih 

*  "  which  specta- 

1^0,    Certainly  I  do.  tor*  regard 

Soc.  And  are  you  aware  that  even  at  a  comedy  the  soul  '"scdy  and 

^  '*  ^  •'  «>medy; 

experiences  a  mixed  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasiire? 

J^o.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Soc.  I  admit,  Protarchus,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  this  mixtiu'e  of  feelings  at  a  comedy. 

Pto.  There  is,  I  think. 

Soc.  And  the  greater  the  obscurity  of  the  case  the  more 
desirable  is  the  examination  of  it,  because  the  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting other  cases  of  mixed  pleasures  and  pains  will  be  less. 

Pro.  Proceed. 

Soc.  I  have  just  mentioned  envy ;  would  you  not  call  that  d,  envy. 
a  pain  of  the  soul? 

/h?.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  yet  the  envious  man  finds  something  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  neighbours  at  which  he  is  pleased  ? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  ignorance,  and  what  is  termed  clownishness,  are 
surely  an  evil? 


\ 
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From  envy  we 
proceed  to  the 
consideration 
of  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  sense  of 
the  ridiculous 
is  excited  by 
self-deception, 


which  may  be 
shown  (i) 
about  money, 

(3)  about 
beauty, 


and  (3)  about 
wisdom  and 
virtue. 


Pro,  To  be  sure. 

Soc,  From  these  considerations  learn  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  ridiculous. 

Pro,  Explain. 

Soc,  The  ridiculous  is  in  short  the  specific  name  which  is 
used  to  describe  the  vicious  form  of  a  certain  habit ;  and  of 
vice  in  general  it  is  that  kind  which  is  most  at  variance  with 
the  inscription  at  Delphi. 

Pro,  You  mean,  Socrates,  '  Know  thyself.' 

Soc,  I  do;  and  the  opposite  would  be,  'Know  not 
thyself.' 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  now,  O  Protarchus,  try  to  divide  this  into 
three. 

Pro,  Indeed  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot. 

Soc,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  must  make  the  division  for 
you? 

Pro,  Yes,  and  what  is  more,  I  beg  that  you  will 

Soc,  Are  there  not  three  ways  in  which  ignorance  of  self 
may  be  shown? 

Pro,  What  are  they? 

Soc,  In  the  first  place,  about  money;  the  ignorant  may 
fancy  himself  richer  than  he  is. 

Pro.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  common  error. 

Soc.  And  still  more  often  he  will  fancy  that  he  is  taller  or 
fairer  than  he  is,  or  that  he  has  some  other  advantage  of 
person  which  he  really  has  not. 

1^0.  Of  course. 

Soc.  And  yet  surely  by  far  the  greatest  number  err  about 
the  goods  of  the  mind ;  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  much 
better  men  than  they  are. 

1^0.  Yes,  that  is  by  far  the  commonest  delusion. 

Soc.  And  of  all  the  virtues,  is  not  wisdom  the  one  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  always  claiming,  and  which  most 
arouses  in  them  a  spirit  of  contention  and  lying  conceit  of 
wisdom  ? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  may  not  all  this  be  truly  called  an  evil  con- 
dition? 

1^0.  Very  evil. 


4< 


Analysis  ff  skt  r^:i:^\ms  ^^^ftmst^.  t\jj^ 


Sac.  But  we  ama  pcrsae  lie  xiviiiiXD  Ji  5ttf^  funh<Hr«  l^^>'  /^»a*^«»*. 

tarchus,  if   we   wowl   sic^  i=-  c:vv  oi    the  ohiKii>h  suvt  a  5<^ko»v 

singular  mixtnie  oi  pucjLsz:^  xDii  pu^  ivma«xw\*x 

yy^.  How  can  we  HL&ke  ihe  ssniKT  divk>ion  which  vv>u 
suggest? 

•S^r.  An   who  aie  sSv  csxxs^  k»    entertain    this   lying  tv«vrwK«« 

conceit  of  themsehres  uult  ci  course  be  diviiie^i.  like  the  rt^t  '^^^^  *^*** 

of  mankind,  into  two  classes  —  one  hiving  power  and  might ;  i^>«^u)  ^« 

and  the  other  the  reverse.  S:":,!:; «!: 

/Vv.  Certainly.  ihcy*tTmiic. 

Sac.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  principle  of  di\*ision ;  thi\se  of  ^****' 
them  who  are  weak  and  unable  to  revenge  themselves,  when 
they  are  lau^ied  at,  may  be  truly  called  ridictilous,  but  those 
who  can  defend  themseives  mav  be  more  truly  described  as 
strong  and  formidable;  for  ignorance  in  the  powerful  is 
hateful  and  horrible,  because  hurtful  to  others  both  in  reality 
and  in  fiction,  but  powerless  ignorance  may  be  reckoned,  and 
in  truth  is,  ridiculous. 

/>v.  That  is  very  true,  but  I  do  not  as  yet  see  where  is  the  Bui  how  u 
admixture  of  pleasmes  and  pains.  bmaiiJi^^ 

Sac.  Well,  then,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  en\*y.  pleasure  M»a 

lyo.  Proceed.  ridkuJou.? 

Sac.  Is  not  envy  an  unrighteous  pleasure,  and  also  an 
tmrighteous  pain? 

I^v.  Most  true. 

Sac.  There  is  nothing  en\nous  or  wrong  in  rejoicing  at  tlie 
misfortunes  of  enemies? 

jpya.  Certainly  not. 

Sac.  But  to  feel  joy  instead  of  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  our  Wc  bush  m 
friends'  misfortimes  —  is  not  that  wrong?  mw«rtIi!L,» 

I^a.  Undoubtedly.  ihnnmhenvy. 

Sac.  Did  we  not  say  that  ignorance  was  always  an  evil?         li^UllI^cnvy 

/Vw.  True.  bpninfui. 

Sac,  And  the  three  kinds  of  vain  conceit  in  our  frientls 
which  we  enumerated  —  the  vain  conceit  of  beauty,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  wealth,  are  ridiculous  if  they  are  weak,  and  detestable 
when  they  are  powerful :  May  we  not  say,  as  1  Wiis  saying 
before,  that  our  friends  who  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  when 
harmless  to  others,  are  simply  ridiculous? 

/V».  They  are  ridiculous. 
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15m  these 
instances  will 

MlflTlCC. 


Soc.  And  do  we  not  acknowledge  this  ignorance  of  theirs 
to  be  a  misfortune? 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  do  we  feel  pain  or  pleasure  in  laughing  at  it? 

Pro,  Clearly  we  feel  pleasure. 

Soc,  And  was  not  envy  the  source  of  this  pleasure  whidi 
we  feel  at  the  misfortunes  of  friends? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then  the  argument  shows  that  when  we  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  our  friends,  pleasure,  in  mingling  with  envy,  min^ 
with  pain,  for  envy  has  been  acknowledged  by  us  to  be 
mental  pain,  and  laughter  is  pleasant ;  and  so  we  envy  and 
laugh  at  the  same  instant. 

Pro.  True. 

Soc.  And  the  argument  implies  that  there  are  combinatiom 
of  pleasure  and  pain  in  lamentations,  and  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  greater  stage  of 
human  life ;   and  so  in  endless  other  cases. 

Pro.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  deny  what  you  say, 
Socrates,  however  eager  he  may  be  to  assert  the  opposite 
opinion. 

C^v.  I  mentioned  anger,  desire,  sorrow,  fear,  love,  emu- 
lation, envy,  and  similar  emotions,  as  examples  in  which  we 
should  4nil  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements  so  often  named; 
did  I  iiotfV 

I^v.  Yes. 

Soc.  We  may  observe  that  our  conclusions  hitherto  have 
had  reference  only  to  sorrow  and  envy  and  anger. 

JYo.   1  see. 

Soc.  Then  many  other  cases  still  remain? 

Jh'o.   Certainly. 

Soc.  And  why  do  you  suppose  me  to  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  admixture  which  takes  place  in  comedy?  Why  but 
to  convince  you  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  showing  the 
mixed  nature  of  fear  and  love  and  similar  affections ;  and  I 
thought  that  when  1  had  given  you  the  illustration,  you 
would  have  let  me  off,  and  have  acknowledged  as  a  general 
truth  that  the  body  without  the  soul,  and  the  soul  without 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  two  united,  are  susceptible  of  all 
sorts  of  admixtures  of  pleasures  and  pains ;   and  so  further 
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Liscussion  would  have  been  unnecessary.     And  now  I  want  PkiUhus. 

0  know  whether  I  may  depart;  or  will  you  keep  me  here  Socrates, 
intil  midnight?     I  fancy  that  I  may  obtain  my  release  with-  ^"otarchus. 
>ut  many  words ; —  if  I  promise  that  to-morrow  I  will  give 

foxx  an  account  of  all  these  cases.  But  at  present  I  would 
rather  sail  in  another  direction,  and  go  to  other  matters 
which  remain  to  be  settled,  before  the  judgment  can  be  given 
which  Philebus  demands. 

1^0.  Very  good,  Socrates ;  in  what  remains  take  your  own 
course. 

Soc,  Then  after  the  mixed  pleasures  the  unmixed  should  After  the 
have  their  turn ;  this  is  the  natiu-al  and  necessary  order.  "****^  "****'  . 

«  sures  we  muse 

IVo.    Excellent.  consider  the 

Sac,  These,  in  turn,  then,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  indi-  ^* 
cate;  for  with  the  maintainers  of  the  opinion  that  all 
pleasures  are  a  cessation  of  pain,  I  do  not  agree,  but,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  use  them  as  witnesses,  that  there  are  pleasures 
which  seem  only  and  are  not,  and  there  are  others  again 
which  have  great  power  and  appear  in  many  forms,  yet  are 
intermingled  with  pains,  and  are  partly  alleviations  of  agony 
and  distress,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

m.J^0,  Then  what  pleasures,  Socrates,  should  we  be  right  in 
conceiving  to  be  true? 

Soc,  True  pleasures  are  those  which  are  civm  hy  hranty  Truepica- 
of  colour  and  form,  and  most  of  those  whiVh  aric^   fmm  »"«»»« 

— -  1  "  II  ■  ^  given  (1)  by 

smells ;  those  of  sound^  again,  and  in  f][eneral  t^^^**  ^^  whinh-  beauty  of 
The  want   Ls   painless  and    unconscini^*^,   anrj    nf  y^'^^^   »^*»   ^"""^ 

n^j^^n^  fg  palpahl^  ^o  gpr^ft^  ^"H    pl^a^nt  ^J\^  nnallnyoH  with 

pain. 

j¥o.  Once  more,  Socrates,  I  must  ask  what  you  mean. 
/  Soc,  My  meaning  is  certainly  not  obvious,  and  I  will 
*ndeavour  to  be  plainer.  I  do  not  mean  by  beauty  of  form 
such  beauty  as  that  of  animals  or  pictures,  which  the  many 
would  suppose  to  be  my  meaning ;  but,  says  the  argument, 
understand  me  to  mean  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  the 
plane  or  solid  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  them  by 
turning-lathes  and  rulers  and  measurers  of  angles;  for  these 

1  affirm  to  be  not  only  relatively  beautiful,  like  other  things, 
but  they  are  eternally  and  absolutely  beautiful,  and  they  have 
peculiar  pleasures,  quite  unlike  the  pleasures  of   scratching. 

VOL.   IV. — 40 
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Such  pleasures  have  no  attendant  pains. 


PhiUbus, 

Socrates, 
protarciius. 

(a)  colour, 


(3)  sound: 


(4)  by  sweet 
smells, 


and  (s)  by 
knowledge. 


KxccNsivc 
pItMMircs  arc 
inliiute  ; 
iniMlcralc 
pleasures  have 
measure  or 
limit. 


And  there  are  colours  which  are  of  the  same  character, 
and  have  similar  pleasures;  now  do  you  understand  my 
meaning? 

Pro,  I  am  trying  to  imderstand,  Socrates,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  try  to  make  your  meaning  clearer. 

Soc,  When  soimds  are  smooth  and  clear,  and  have  a 
single  pure  tone,  then  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not 
relatively  but  absolutely  beautiful,  and  have  natural  pleasures 
associated  with  them. 

Pro,  Yes,  there  are  such  pleasures. 

Soc,  The  pleasures  of  smell  are  of  a  less  ethereal  sort,  but 
they  have  no  necessary  admixture  of  pain ;  and  all  pleasures, 
however  and  wherever  experienced,  which  are  unattended  by 
pains,  I  assign  to  an  analogous  class.  Here  then  are  two 
kinds  of  pleasures. 

Pro,  I  understand. 

Soc,  To  these  may  be  added  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  if  51 
no  hunger  of  knowledge  and  no  pain  caused  by  such  hunger 
precede  them. 

Pro,  And  this  is  the  case. 

Soc,  Well,  but  if  a  man  who  is  full  of  knowledge  loses  hb 
knowledge,  are  there  not  pains  of  forgetting? 

JVo.  Not  necessarily,  but  there  may  be  times  of  reflection, 
when  he  feels  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  knowledge. 

Soc.  Yes,  my  friend,  but  at  present  we  are  enumerating 
only  the  natural  perceptions,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reflection. 

J^ro.  In  that  case  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  loss  of 
knowledge  is  not  attended  with  pain. 

Soc.  These    ple^Lsures   of    knowledge,   then,   are    unmixed 
frrr'andjlTi;:^.^^  the  pleasi^S  of  thcjany  buTof  y 

a  very  tew. 


Pro.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  And  now,  having  fairly  separated  the  pure  pleasures 
and  those  which  may  be  rightly  termed  impure,  let  us  further 
add  to  our  description  of  them,  that  the  pleasures  which  are 
in  excess  have  no  measure,  but  that  those  which  are  not  in 
excess  have  measure ;  the  great,  the  excessive,  whether  more 
or  less  frequent,  we  shall  be  right  in  referring  to  the  class  of 
the  infinite,  and  of  the  more  and  less,  which  pours  through 
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body  and  soul  alike ;  and  the  others  we  shall  refer  to  the  Phiubu*. 
class  which  has  measure.  Sockatbs, 

Pro.  Quite  right,  Socrates.  Protarchus. 

Sac.  Still  there  '^s  something  more  to  be  considered  about 
pleasures. 

Pro.  What  is  it? 

Soc.  When  you  speak  of  purity  and  clearness,  or  of  excess, 
abundance,  greatness  and  sufficiency,  in  what  relation  do 
these  terms  stand  to  truth? 

Pro.  Why  do  you  ask,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Because,    Protarchus,  I  should  wish  to  test  pleasure  Wemust 
and  knowledge  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  that  if  there  ^'^^j  no^ 
be  a  pure  and  impure  element  in  either  of  them,  I  may  Uie  impure 
present  the  pure  element  for  judgment,  and  then  they  will  be  pleasure  and 
more  easily  judged  of  by  you  and  by  me  and  by  all  of  us.        knowledge  for 

Pro.    Most  true.  comparison. 

Soc.  Let  us  investigate  all  the  pure  kinds;  first  selecting 
for  consideration  a  single  instance. 

Pro.  What  instance  shall  we  select? 
;       Soc.  Suppose  that  we  first  of  all  take  whiteness. 

Pro.  Very  good. 

Soc.  How  can    there  be  purity  in  whiteness,  and  what  Purity  u 
purity?     Is  that  purest  which  is  greatest  or  most  in  quantity,  ^uVn"tity?but 
or  that  which  is  most  unadulterated  and  freest  from  any  by  quality. 
admixture  of  other  colours? 

Pro.  Clearly  that  which  is  most  unadulterated. 

Soc.  True,  Protarchus;  and  so  the  purest  white,  and  not 
the  greatest  or  largest  in  quantity,  is  to  be  deemed  truest 
and  most  beautiful? 

Pro.  Right. 

Soc.  And  we  shall  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  little 
piwe  white  is  whiter  and  fairer  and  truer  than  a  great  deal 
that  is  mixed. 

Pro.  Perfectly  right. 

Soc.  There  is  no  need  of  adducing  many  similar  examples 
in  illustration  of  the  argument  about  pleasure ;  one  such  is 
sufficient  to  prove  to  us  that  a  small  pleasure  or  a  small 
amount  of  pleafjurcj,  if  pure  or  unalloyed  withpain,  is  alj^a^^ 
jjli'»3Liiitui  .^nd   truer  and    fairer   than   a   greaj 

^reat  amount  of  pleasure  of  another  kind. 
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PhiUbus. 

Socrates, 
Protarchus. 

Wise  men  say 
that  pleasure 
is  a  genera- 
tion.    What 
di>cs  this 
mean? 


There  are  two 
natures,  the 
absolute  and 
the  relative : 
the  latter  is 
for  the  sake 
of  the  former. 


Generation  is 
relative  to 


Relatives  and  absolutes:  generation  and  essence. 

Pro,  Assuredly ;  and  the  instance  you  have  given  is  quite 
sufficient. 

Sac,  But  what  do  you  say  of  another  question : — have  wc 
not  heard  that  pleasure  is  always  a  generation,  and  has  no 
true  being?  Do  not  certain  ingenious  philosophers  teach 
this  doctrine,  and  ought  not  we  to  be  grateful  to  them? 

Pro,  What  do  they  mean? 

Soc,  I  will  explain  to  you,  my  dear  Protarchus,  what  they 
mean,  by  putting  a  question. 

Pro,  Ask,  and  I  will  answer. 

Sac,  I  assume  that  there  are  two  natures,  one  self-existent, 
and  the  other  ever  in  want  of  something. 

Pro,  What  manner  of  natures  are  they? 

Soc,  The  one  majestic  ever,  the  other  inferior. 

Pro,  You  speak  riddles. 

Soc,  You  have  seen  loves  good  and  fair,  and  also  brave 
lovers  of  them. 

Pro,  I  should  think  so. 

Soc,  Search  the  universe  for  two  terms  which  arc  like 
these  two  and  are  present  everywhere. 

Pro,  Yet  a  third  time  I  must  say*.  Be  a  little  plainer, 
Socrates. 

Soc,  There  is  no  difficulty,  Protarchus ;  the  argument  is 
only  in  play,  and  insinuates  that  some  things  are  for  the  sake 
of  something  else  (relatives),  and  that  -other  things  are  the 
ends  to  which  the  former  class  subserve  (absolutes). 

Pro.  Your  many  repetitions  make  me  slow  to  understand. 

Soc.  As  the  argument  proceeds,  my  boy,  I   dare  say  that  5^ 
the  meaning  will  become  clearer. 

Pro.  Very  likely. 

Soc.   Here  are  two  new  principles. 

Pro.  What  are  they? 

Soc.  One  is  the  generation  of  all  things,  and  the  other  is 
essence. 

Pro.    I    readily   accept    from   you   both    generation  and 
essence. 

Soc.  Very  right ;  and  would  you  say  that  generation  is  for 
the  sake  of  essence,  or  essence  for  the  sake  of  generation? 


*  Reading  to  rpirov  If  epiit  (conj.  Badham). 
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I^o,  You  want    to   know  whether  that  which  is  called  PtuUhut. 
essence  is,  properly  speaking,  for  the  sake  of  generation?  Socratbs, 

Sac.  Yes.  Prota«chus. 

I^,  By  the  gods,  I  wish  that   you   would   repeat  yoiu-  *??*1^* 
question.  absolute. 

Soc»  I  mean,  O  my  Protarchus,  to  ask  whether  you  would 
tell  me  that  ship-building  is  for  the  sake  of  ships,  or  ships 
for  the  sake  of  ship-building?  and  in  all  similar  cases  I 
should  ask  the  same  question. 

Pro,  Why  do  you  not  answer  yourself,  Socrates? 

Soc,  I  have  no  objection,  but  you  must  take  your  part. 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  My  answer  is,  that  all  things  instrumental,  remedial, 
material,  are  given  to  us  with  a  view  to  generation,  and  that 
each  generation  is  relative  to,  or  for  the  sake  of,  some  being 
or  essence,  and  that  the  whole  of  generation  is  relative  to  the 
whole  of  essence. 

Pro,  Assiuedly. 

Sec,  Then  pleasure^  heingr  a  grpneration^  mus»  surely  be  for 
ihrjnVr  nf  snmr  rfgnnnr? 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  And  that  for  the  sake  of  which  something  else  is  Absolutes  are 
[gne  must  be  placed  in  the  class  of  good,  and  that  which  J^^/cb^of 

jg  done    fn;-   \\\f  salrp  c\i   snmptl^jny  pIsc,  in    SOn^^  f^th^r   r1asg,^nnH  rela- 

my  good  friend.  ^^^^ 

Pro,  Most  certainly.  Thuspicasure. 

•  •   •    • 

Soc,  Then  pleasure,  being  a    generation,  will  be  rightly  ^„*^ Jt* J), 
place  JTnsome  other  class  than  that  of  good?  and  relative, 

"^^ToStenimr- 1Z>y*^^ 

Soc,  Then,  as  I  said  at  first,  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  who 
to  him  who  first  pointed  out  that  pleasure  was  a  generation   thu^t.^ 
only,  and  had  no  true  being  at  all;  for  he  is  clearly  one 
who  laughs  at  the  notion  of  pleasure  being  a  good. 

Pro,  Assuredly. 

Soc,  And  he  would  surely  laugh  also  at  those  who  make 
generation  their  highest  end. 

Pro,  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  and  what  do  they  mean? 

Soc,  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  when  they  are  cured  of  it  i*  absurd 
hunger  or  thirst   or   any  other  defect  by  some  process  of  i^conrist*in 
generation  are  delighted  at  the  process  as  if  it  were  pleasure ; 
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Absurdity  of  making  pleasure  the  good. 


PhiUbut. 

socratrs, 
Protarchus. 

generation 
and  destruc- 
tion; 


and  absurd  to 
say  (i)  that  in 
the  body  there 
if  nothing 
good :  (a) 
that  the  only 
good  of  the 
M>ul  \%  plea- 
sure; (3)  that 
a  man  is 
vicious  when 
in  pain  and 
virtuous  when 
he  is  pleased. 


And  now  for 
knuwlcd^c  : 
Are  some 
kinds  purer 
than  others? 


Knowledge  is 
(i)  prodiuiive 
and  (2)  educa- 
lional ;  of  the 
former 


and  they  say  that  they  would  not  wish  to  live  without  these     i 
and  other  feelings  of  a  like  kind  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Fro,  That  is  certainly  what  they  appear  to  think.  55 ; 

Soc.  And  is  not  destruction  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
opposite  of  generation? 

Fro,  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  chooses  thus,  would  choose  generation 
and  destruction  rather  than  that  third  sort  of  life,  in  which, 
as  we  were  saying,  was  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  only 
the  purest  possible  thought. 

Fro.  He  who  would  make  us  believe  pleasure  to  be  a 
good  is  involved  in  great  absurdities,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Great,  indeed ;  and  there  is  yet  another  of  them. 

Fro.  What  is  it? 

Soc,  Is  there  not  an  absiurdity  in  arguing  that  there  is 
nothing  good  or  noble  in  the  body,  or  in  anything  else,  but 
that  good  is  in  the  soul  only,  and  that  the  only  good  of  the 
soul  is  pleasure ;  and  that  courage  or  temperance  or  under- 
standing, or  any  other  good  of  the  soul,  is  not  really  a  good? 
—  and  is  there  not  yet  a  further  absurdity  in  our  being  corn- 
pelled  to  say  that  he  who  has  a  feeling  of  pain  and  not  of 
pleasure  is  bad  at  the  time  when  he  is  suffering  pain,  even 
though  he  be  the  best  of  men  ;  and  again,  that  he  who  has  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  in  so  far  as  he  is  pleased  at  the  time 
when  he  is  pleased,  in  that  degree  excels  in  virtue? 

lYo.  Nothing,  Socrates,  can  be  more  irrational  than  all 
this. 

Si)c.  And  now,  having  subjected  pleasure  to  every  sort  of 
test,  let  us  not  appear  to  be  too  sparing  of  mind  and  know- 
ledge :  let  us  ring  their  metal  bravely,  and  see  if  there  be 
unsoundness  in  any  part,  until  we  have  found  out  what  in 
them  is  of  the  purest  nature ;  and  then  the  truest  elements 
bcUh  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  ma"  be  brought  up  for 
judgment. 

Fro,  Right. 

Soc.  Knowledge  has  two  parts, —  the  one  productive,  and 
the  other  educational? 

Fro.  True. 

Soc.  And  in  the  productive  or  handicraft  arts,  is  not  one 
part  more  akin  to  knowledge,  and  the  other  less ;   and  may 
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^^boi  the  one  pan  be  regarded  as  the  pure  and  the  other  as 
^Hbe  impure? 
^^K  Pro.  Certainly. 

^^^  Six.  Let  us  separate  the  superior  or  dominant  elements  in 
^Bich  of  ihem. 

^B  J'ro.  What  are  they,  and  how  do  you  separate  them? 
^*    Soc.  I  mean  to  say,  that  if  arithmetic,  mensuration,  and 
'Weighing  be  taken  away   from  any  art,  that  which  remains 
■will  not  be  much. 

Pro,  Not  much,  certainly, 

Soc.  TTie  rest  will  be  only  conjecture,  and  the  better  use 
of  the  senses  which  is  given  by  experience  and  practice,  in 
addition  to  a  certain  power  of  guessing,  which  is  commonly 
^    called  art,  and  is  perfected  by  attention  and  pains. 

Pro.   Nothing  more,  assuredly. 

Soe.  Music,  for  instance,  is  full  of  this  empiricism ;  for 
sounds  are  harmonized,  not  by  measure,  hut  by  skilful  con- 
jecture ;  the  music  of  the  flute  is  always  trj-ing  to  gue.'m  the 
pitch  of  each  vibrating  note,  and  is  therefore  mixed  up  with 
much  that  is  doubtful  and  has  little  which  is  certain. 

Pro.  Most  true. 

Soe.  And  the  same  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  medicine 
and  husbandry  and  piloting  and  generalship. 

Pro.  Very  true. 

Soc.  The  art  of  the  builder,  on  the  other  hand,  which  uses 
a  number  of  measiuvs  and  instruments,  allnin.s  by  their  help 
to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  other  arts. 

Pro.  How  is  that? 

Soc.  In  ship-building  and  house-building,  and  in  other 
branches  of  the  art  of  carpentering,  the  builder  has  his  rule, 
lathe,  compass,  line,  and  a  most  ingenious  machine  for 
straightening  wood. 

Pro.  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  now  let  us  divide  the  arts  of  which  we  were 
speaking  into  two  kinds, —  the  arts  which,  hke  music,  are  less 
exact  in  their  results,  and  those  which,  like  carpentering,  are 
more  ex.ici. 

Pro.  Let  ns  make  that  division. 

Soe.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  most  exact  of  all  are  those 
which  we  just  now  spoke  of  as  primary. 
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Pure  and  impure  kinds  of  knowledge. 


PkiUbus. 

socratbs, 
Protarchus. 

Of  arithmetic 
and  mensura- 
tion, which 
belonfc  to  the 
former  class, 
there  are  two 
kinds, — one 
pure,  the 
other  impure. 


Thus  wc  see 
that  as  of 
plea&urc,  so 
of  knowledge, 
there  are  two 
sorts,  and  one 
is  purer  than 
the  other. 


Pro,  I  see  that  you  mean  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  arts 
of  weighing  and  measuring. 

Sac,  Certainly,  Protarchus;  but  are  not  these  also  ds- 
tinguishable  into  two  kinds? 

Pro,  What  are  the  two  kinds? 

Soc,  In  the  first  place,  arithmetic  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  is  popular,  and  the  other  philosophical. 

Pro,  How  would  you  distinguish  them? 

Sac,  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  them,  Protarchus; 
some  arithmeticians  reckon  unequal  units ;  as  for  example, 
two  armies,  two  oxen,  two  very  large  things  or  two  very 
small  things.  The  party  who  are  opposed  to  them  insist 
that  every  unit  in  ten  thousand  must  be  the  same  as  every 
other  unit. 

Pro,  Undoubtedly  there  is,  as  you  say,  a  great  difference 
among  the  votaries  of  the  science ;  and  there  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  two  sorts  of  arithmetic. 

Soc,  And  when  we  compare  the  art  of  mensuration  which 
is  ased  in  building  with  philosophical  geometry,  or  the  art  5] 
of  computation  which  is  used  in  trading  with  exact  calcula- 
tion, shall  we  say  of  either  of  the  pairs  that  it  is  one  or 
two? 

J\o,  On  the  analogy  of  what  has  preceded,  I  should  be  of 
opinion  that  they  were  severally  two. 

Soc.  Right ;  but  do  you  understand  why  I  have  discussed 
the  sul)ject? 

Pro.   I  think  so,  but  I  should  like  to  be  told  by  you. 

Soc.  The  argument  has  all  along  been  seeking  a  parallel  to 
pleasure,  and  true  to  that  original  design,  has  gone  on  to  ask 
whether  one  sort  of  knowledge  is  purer  than  another,  as  one 
pleasure  is  purer  than  another. 

J^'o.  Clearly ;   that  was  the  intention. 

Soc,  And  has  not  the  argument  in  what  has  preceded, 
already  shown  that  the  arts  have  different  provinces,  and 
vary  in  their  degrees  of  certainty? 

jyo.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  just  now  did  not  the  argument  first  designate  a 
particular  art  by  a  common  term,  thus  making  us  believe 
in  the  unity  of  that  art ;  and  then  again,  as  if  speaking  of 
two  different  things,  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  art  as 
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pursued  by  philosophers,  or  as  pursued  by  non-philosophers,   PkiUhtu. 
has  more  of  certainty  and  purity?  Socrates. 

/>v.  That   is   the   very  question   which   the  argument  is  ^"otarchus. 
asking. 

Soc.  And  how,  Protarchus,  shall  we  answer  the  enquiry? 

1^0.  O  Socrates,  we  have  reached  a  {>oint  at  which  the 
difference  of  clearness  in  different  kinds  of  knowledge  is 
enormous. 

Soc,  Then  the  answer  will  be  the  easier. 

F^o,  Certainly;   and  let  us  say  in  reply,  that  those  arts  The  purer 
into  which  arithmetic  and   mensuration   enter,   far    surpass  ^"J^^***** 
all  others;    and  that  of   these  the  arts  or   sciences  which  into  which 
are  animated  by  the  pure  philosophic  impulse  are  infinitely  ^*t|IJ**^*^^ 
superior  in  accuracy  and  truth.  mathematics 

Sac.  Then  this  is  your  judgment ;  and  this  is  the  answer  j{l^J|)^a** 
which,  upon  your  authority,  we  will  give  to  all  masters  of  the  pwrer  and  an 
art  of  misinterpretation  ?  *"*p"^  ^*"^- 

Pto.  What  answer? 

&r.  That  there  are  two  arts  of  arithmetic,  and  two  of 
mensuration ;  and  also  several  other  arts  which  in  like 
manner  have  this  double  nature,  and  yet  only  one  name. 

/h?.  Let  us  boldly  return  this  answer  to  the  masters  of 
whom  you  speak,  Socrates,  and  hope  for  good  luck.  * 

Soc.  We  have  explained  what  we  term  the  most  exact  arts 
or  .sciences. 

Pto.  Very  good. 

Soc.  And  yet,  Protarchus,  dialectic  will  refuse  to  acknow-  M^iiereshaii 
ledge  us,  if  we  do  not  award  to  her  the  first  place.  dbWctic.  the 

i8       /Vv.  And  pray,  what  is  dialectic?  tniestof 

Soc,  Clearly  the  science  which  has  to  do  with  all  that  **^'*"*** 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  now  speaking;  for  I  am  sure 
that  all  men  who  hav€  a  grain  of  intelligence  will  admit  that 
the  knowledge  which  has  to  do  with  being  and  reality,  and 
sameness  and  unchangeableness,  is  by  far  the  truest  of  all. 
But  how  would  you  decide  this  question,  Protarchus? 

Pto.  I  have  often  heard  Gorgias  maintain,  Socrates,  that 
the  ait  of  persuasion  far  surpassed  every  other ;   this,  as  he   p^tj^^i^.^  j, 
says,  is  by  far  the  best  of  them  all,  for  to  it  all  things  submit,  afraid  that  he 
not  by  compulsion,  but  of  their  own  free  will.     Now,  I  should  ^r^J|*if  h^ 
not  like  to  quarrel  either  with  you  or  with  him.  assigns 
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The  respective  aims  of  dialectic  and  rfietoric. 


Philtbut. 

socratbs, 
Pkotarchus. 

the  first  pbce 
to  dialectic, 
and  Socrates, 
if  to  rhetoric 

Socrates 
assures  him 
that  if  he  does 
not  deny  that 
rhetoric  is  the 
most  useful 
of  arts  and 
sciences, 
Gorgias  will 
not  quarrel 
with  him  for 
sayinfc  that 
dialectic  is 
the  truest 


Dialectic 
diffcTv  from 
the  generality 
of  arts  which 
have  to  tlo 
with  the 
rliannfahie 
and  therefore 
never  attain 
certainty. 


Soc.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like  to  desert,  ')i  you 
were  not  ashamed? 

Pro.  As  you  please. 

Soc,  May  I  not  have  led  you  into  a  misapprehension? 

Pro.  How? 

Soc.  Dear  Protarchus,  I  never  asked  which  was  the  greatest 
or  best  or  usefullest  of  arts  or  sciences,  but  which  had  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  truth,  how- 
ever humble  and  little  useful  an  art.     And  as  for  Gorgias, 
.if  you  do  not  deny  that  his  art  has  the  advantage  in  useful- 
ness to  mankind,  he  will  not  quarrel  with  you  for  sajing  that 
the  study  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  superior  in  this  par- 
ticular of    essential  truth ;  as  in  the    comparison   of  white 
colours,  a  little  whiteness,  if  that  little  be  only  pure,  was 
said  to  be  superior  in  truth  to  a  great  mass  which  is  impure. 
And  now  let  us  give  our  best  attention  and  consider  well, 
not  the  comparative  use  or  reputation  of  the  sciences,  but 
the  power  or  faculty,  if  there  be  such,  which  the  soul  has  of 
loving  the  truth,  and  of  doing  all  things  for  the  sake  of  it ; 
let  us  search  into  the  pure  element  of  mind  and  intelligence, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  say  whether  the  science  of 
which   I    have  been  speaking  is  most  likely  to  possess  the 
faculty,  or  whether  there   be  some  other  which  has  higher 
claims. 

J^o.  Well,  I  have  been  considering,  and  I  can  hardly 
think  that  any  other  science  or  art  has  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
truth  than  this. 

Soc.  Do  you  say  so  because  you  obser\'e  that  the  arts  in  51 
general  and  those  engaged  '  in  them  make  use  of  opinit)n. 
and  are  resolutely  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  matters  of 
opinion?  Kven  he  who  supi)oses  himself  to  be  occupied  with 
nature  is  really  o(  rupied  with  the  things  of  this  world,  how 
created,  how  acting  or  acted  upon.  Is  not  this  the  sort  of 
encjuiry  in  which  his  life  is  spent? 

JYo.  True. 

Soc.   He  is  labouring,  not   after  eternal  being,  but   about 
things  which  are  becoming,  or  which  will  or  have  become. 

Pfo.  Very  true. 


'  kcading  oaoi. 
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Soc.  And  can  we  say  that  any  of  these  things  which  neither 
are  nor  hav-e  been  nor  will  be  unchangeable,  when  judged  Sockatcs. 
by  the  strict  rule  of  truth  ever  become  certain?  PfcoTAUvHi-s. 

lyo.  Impossible. 

Sac,  How  can  anything  fixed  be  concerned  with  that  which 
has  no  fixedness? 

/h?.  How  indeed? 

Soc,  Then  mind  and  science  when  employed  about  such 
changing  things  do  not  attain  the  highest  truth? 

F^o,  I  should  imagine  not. 

Soc.  And  now  let  us  bid  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  j-ou 
or  me  or  Philebus  or  Gorgias,  and  urge  on  behalf  of  the 
argument  a  single  point. 

F^o,  What  point? 

Soc.   Let  us  say  that  the  stable  and  pure  and  true  and  Reingc^Ht. 
unalloyed  has  to  do  with  the  things  whicii  are  eternal  and  JJ^*^!^"!** 
unchangeable  and  unmixed,  or  if  not,  at  any  rate  what  is  and  un. 
most  akin  to  them  has ;  and  that  all  other  things  are  to  be  u*JI[IIS[^^*, 
placed  in  a  second  or  inferior  class. 

/>v.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  of  the  names  expressing  cognition,  ought  not  the  The  fair«»t 
fairest  to  be  given  to  the  fairest  things?  u  Ki^c^u"^"* 

/Vv?.  That  is  natural.  the  frtirr^t 

Soc.  And  are  not  mind  and  wisdom  the  names  which  are  Jhereftw 
to  be  honom-ed  most  ?  mind  and 

n,       •%T  wisdom  are  to 

'^^^'     ^^'  be  assigned  to 

Soc.  And  these  names  may  be  said  to  have  their  truest  thccomem. 
and  most  exact  application  when  the  mind  is  engaged  in  the  [|e"ng"  " 
contemplation  of  true  being? 

F^o.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  these  were  the  names  which  I  adduced  of  the 
rivals  of  pleasure? 

/h?.  Very  true,  Socrates. 

Soc.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  mixture,  here  are  the 
ingredients,  pleasure  and  wisdom,  and  wc  may  be  com- 
pared to  artists  who  have  their  materials  ready  to  their 
hands. 

Pro.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  now  we  must  begin  to  mix  them? 

Pro.  By  all  means. 
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Recapitulation  of  the  argument. 


PhiUhus. 

Socrates, 
Pkotarchus. 

Before  mixing 
let  us  sum  up. 


By  Philebus 
pleasure  wai 
affirmed  to  be 
the  good: 
Socrates  pre- 
ferred wisdom. 


Wc  agreed 
that  the  good 
must  be  char- 
acterised by 
self-suffi- 
ciency : 


hut  we  found 
thai  both  filca- 
Mirc  and  wis- 
dom by  them- 
selves are 
tlcvoid  of  this 
i|uahty. 


Soc,  But  had  we  not  better  have  a  preliminary  word  and 
refresh  our  memories? 

Pro,  Of  what? 

Soc.  Of  that  which  I  have  ab-eady  mentioned.     Well  says 
the  proverb,  that  we  ought  to  repeat  twice  and  even  thrice  60 
that  which  is  good. 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Well  then,  by  Zeus,  let  us  proceed,  and  I  will  make 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  argument. 
,^^^^.  Let  me  hear. 

5^.  Philebus  says  that  pleasure  is  the  true  end  of  all 
living  beings,  at  which  all  ought  to  aim,  and  moreover  that 
it  is  the  chief  good  of  all,  and  that  the  two  names  *  good ' 
and  'pleasant*  are  correctly  given  to  one  thing  and  one 
nature;  Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  denying 
this,  and  further  says,  that  in  nature  as  in  name  they  are  two, 
and  that  wisdom  partakes  more  than  pleasure  of  the  good 
Is  not  and  was  not  this  what  we  were  saying,  Protarchus? 

Pro.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  is  there  not  and  was  there  not  a  further  point 
which  was  conceded  between  us? 

Pro.  What  was  it? 

Soc.  That  the  good  differs  from  all  other  things. 

Ih-o.  In  what  respect? 

Soc.  In  that  the  btMng  who  possesses  good  always  every- 
where and  in  all  things  has  the  most  perfect' sufficiency,  anil 
is  never  in  need  of  anything  else. 

J^'o.   Exactly. 

Soc.  And  (lid  we  not  endeavour  to  make  an  imaginary' 
separation  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  assigning  to  each  a 
distinct  life,  so  that  pleasure  was  wholly  excluded  from 
wisdom,  and  wisdom  in  like  manner  had  no  part  w^hatever 
in  pleasure? 

JVo.  We  did. 

Sk.  And  (lid  we  think  that  either  of  them  alone  would  be 
sufficient? 

JVo.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  if  we  erred  in  any  point,  then  let  any  one  who 
will,  take  up  the  encjuiry  again  and  set  us  right ;  and 
assuming    memory    and    wisdom    and    knowledge    and    true 
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opinion    to    belong   to    the    same   class,   let   htm   consider  puubut. 
whether  he  would  desire  to  possess  or  acquire, —  I  will  not  Sockatbs, 
say   pleasure,    however  abundant  or  intense,   if  he  has  no  P*<>TARCMua. 
real  perception  that  he   is  pleased,  nor   any  consciousness 
of  what  he  feels,  nor  any  recollection,  however  momentary, 
of  the  feeling, —  but  would  he  desire  to   have  anything   at 
all,   if   these   faculties   were  wanting  to  him?     And  about 
wisdom  I  ask  the  same  question;    can  you   conceive   that 
any  one  would  choose  to  have  all  wisdom  absolutely  devoid 
of  pleasure,  rather  than  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  or 
all  pleasure  devoid  of  wisdom,  rather  than  with  a  certain 
degree  of  wisdom? 

JFh'o.  Certainly    not,    Socrates;    but     why    repeat     such 
questions  any  more? 
)i       Sac,  Then  the  perfect  and  universally  eligible  and  entirely  Ndther 
eood  cannot  possibly  be  either  of  them?  Acrdiwe 

®  .  ranks  first 

Fro.    Impossible.  And  before 

Soc.  Then  now  we  must  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  good  **  *«»nd 

^  place  can  be 

more  or  less  accurately,  in  order,  as  we  were  saying,  that  the  assigned,  we 
second  place  may  be  duly  assigned?  SlHa^rf 

Pro,    Right.  the  good. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  found  a  road  which  leads  towards  the 
good? 

Fro.  What  road? 

Soc.  Supposing  that  a  man  had  to  be  found,  and  you  could 
discover  in  what  house  he  lived,  would  not  that  be  a  great 
step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  man  himself? 

Fro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  now  reason  intimates  to  us,  as  at  our  first  begin-  Reason  teiu 
ning,  that  we  should  seek  the  good,  not  in  the  unmixed  life  ^Jyid^^ij 
but  in  the  mixed.  for  it  in  ihc 

Fro,    True.  •  mixed  clas.. 

Soc,  There  is  greater  hope  of  finding  that  which  we  are 
seeking  in  the  life  which  is  well  mixed  than  in  that  which 
is  not? 

Fro.  Far  greater. 

Soc.  Then  now  let  us  mingle,  Protarchus,  at  the  same 
time  offering  up  a  prayer  to  Dionysus  or  Hephaestus,  or 
whoever  is  the  god  who  presides  over  the  ceremony  of 
mingling. 
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PkiUbu*. 

Socrates, 
protarchus. 

Let  us  then 
mingle  pica- 
sure  and  wis- 
dom. 


Shall  we 
mingle  all 
kinds  of 
them,  or  the 
pure  only  ? 


We  cannot 
exclude  the 
impure  kinds 
of  knowledge, 
for  they  arc 
required  by 


The  ceremony  of  mingling, 

•   Pro,  By  all  means. 

Soc,  Are  not  we  the  cup-bearers?  and  here  are  two  ' 
fountains  which  are  flowing  at  oiu*  side:  one,  which  b 
pleasure,  may  be  likened  to  a  fountain  of  honey;  the 
other,  wisdom,  a  sober  draught  in  which  no  wine  mingles, 
is  of  water  unpleasant  but  healthful ;  out  of  these  we  must 
seek  to  make  the  fairest  of  all  possible  mixtures. 

Pro,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Tell  me  first ; —  should  we  be  most  likely  to  succeed 
if  we  mingled  every  sort  of  pleasure  with  every  sort  of 
wisdom? 

Pro.  Perhaps  we  might. 

Soc,  But  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  risk,  and  I  think  that 
I  can  show  a  safer  plan. 

Pro,  What  is  it? 

Soc.  One  pleasiu"e  was  supposed  by  us  to  be  truer  than 
another,  and  one  art  to  be  more  exact  than  another. 

J^o,  Certainly. 

Soc.  There  was  also  supposed  to  be  a  difference  in 
sciences;  some  of  them  regarding  only  the  transient  and 
perishing,  and  others  the  permanent  and  imperishable  and 
everlasting  and  immutable ;  and  when  judged  by  the  standard 
of  truth,  the  latter,  as  we  thought,  were  truer  than  the 
former. 

J^ro,  Very  good  and  right. 

Soc.  If,  then,  wc  were  to  begin  by  mingling  the  sectioas  of 
each  class  which  have  the  most  of  truth,  will  not  the  union 
suffice  to  give  us  the  loveliest  of  hves,  or  shall  we  still  want 
some  elements  of  another  kind? 

Pro.   I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  what  you  suggest.  6: 

Soc.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  who  understands  justice,  and 
has  reason  as  well  as  understanding  about  the  true  nature  of 
this  and  of  all  other  things. 

J\o.  We  will  suppose  such  a  man. 

Soc.  Will  he  have  enough  of  knowledge  if  he  is  acquainted 
only  with  the  divine  circle  and  sphere,  and  knows  nothing  of 
our  human  spheres  and  circles,  but  uses  only  divine  circles 
and  measures  in  the  building  of  a  house? 

]Vo.  The  knowledge  which  is  only  superhuman,  Socrates, 
is  ridiculous  in  man. 
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Sac.  What  do  you  mean?     Do  you  mean  that  you  are  to  PkiUbus. 

throw  into  the  cup  and  mingle  the  impure  and  uncertain  art  socratss. 

which  uses  the  false  measure  and  the  false  circle?  Pkotarcmus. 

Pto,  Yes,  we  must,  if  any  of  us  is  ever  to  find  his  way  *«»««'» 

*     of  evcsy>day 
home.  life. 

Soc,  And  am  I  to  include  music,  which,  as  I  was  saying 
just  now,  is  full  of  guesswork  and  imitation,  and  is  wanting 
•  in  purity? 

Pro,  Yes,  I  think  that  you  must,  if  human  life  is  to  be 
a  life  at  all. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  suppose  that  I  give  way,  and,  like  a 
doorkeeper  who  is  pushed  and  overborne  by  the  mob,  I  open 
the  door  wide,  and  let  knowledge  of  every  sort  stream  in, 
and  the  pure  mingle  with  the  impure? 

Pro,  I  do  not  know,  Socrates,  that  any  great  harm  would  ah  the 
come  of  having  them  all,  if  only  you  have  the  first  sort.  ^^-  ^ 

Soc.  Well,  then,  shall  I  let  them  all  flow  into  what  Homer  but  the  pica*. 
poetically  terms  '  a  meeting  of  the  waters  7  *"'"  "^"!? 

*  '  **  more  coiuid- 

1^0,  By  all  means.  eraUon. 

Soc,  There  —  I  have  let  them  in,  and  now  I  must  return 
to  the  fountain  of  pleasure.  For  we  were  not  permitted  to 
begin  by  mingling  in  a  single  stream  the  true  portions  of  both 
according  to  our  original  intention ;  but  the  love  of  all  know- 
ledge constrained  us  to  let  all  the  sciences  flow  in  together 
before  the  pleasures. 

P^o,  Quite  true. 

Soc,  And  now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  consider  about 
the  pleasures  also,  whether  we  shall  in  like  manner  let  them 
go  all  at  once,  or  at  first  only  the  true  ones. 

/h?.  It  will  be  by  far  the  safer  course  to  let  flow  the  true  First,  let 
ones  first.  "*  ^"""^  '^"^ 

true  ones ; 

Soc,  Let  them  flow,   then ;    and    now,   if   there   are  any  secondly,  we 
necessary    pleasures,    as    there     were     arts     and     sciences  |^c''ne<^ry. 
necessary,  must  we  not  mingle  them? 

Pro.  Yes;  the  necessary  pleasures  should  certainly  be 
allowed  to  mingle. 
)3  Soc.  The  knowledge  of  the  arts  has  been  admitted  to  be 
innocent  and  useful  always;  and  if  we  say  of  pleasures  in 
like  manner  that  all  of  them  are  good  and  innocent  for  all 
of  us  at  all  times,  we  must  let  them  all  mingle? 
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Pleasure  and  wisdom  converse  with  Socrates. 


PhiUbus. 

socratrs, 
Protakchus. 

Let  uf 
consult  the 
pleasures  and 
wiMlom. 


The  pleasures 
say  that  they 
cannot  live 
alone  or 
without 
knowledge ; 


and  wisdom, 
that  she 
desires  only 
true  and 
virtuous  plea- 
sures, not  all 
of  them. 


Pro,  What  shall  we  say  about  them,  and  what  course  shall 
we  take? 

Sac,  Do  not  ask  me,  Protarchus ;  but  ask  the  daughters  of 
pleasure  and  wisdom  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Pro,  How? 

Soc,  Tell  us,  O  beloved  —  shall  we  call  you  pleasures  or 
by  some  other  name? —  would  you  rather  live  with  or  without 
wisdom  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  would  certainly  answer 
as  follows : 

Pro.  How? 

Soc,  They  would  answer,  as  we  said  before,  that  for  any 
single  class  to  be  left  by  itself  pure  and  isolated  is  not  good, 
nor  altogether  possible;  and  that  if  we  are  to  make  com- 
parisons of  one  class  with  another  and  choose,  there  is  no 
better  companion  than  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  and 
likewise  the  perfect  knowledge,  if  that  may  be,  of  ourselves 
in  every  respect  *. 

Pro,  And  our  answer  will  be: — In  that  ye  have  spoken 
well. 

Soc,  Very  true.  And  now  let  us  go  back  and  interrogate 
wisdom  and  mind :  Would  you  like  to  have  any  pleasures 
in  the  mixture?  And  they  will  reply: — *What  pleasures 
do  you  mean  ?  * 

J\o,  Likely  enough. 

Soc.  And  we  shall  take  up  our  parable  and  say :  Do  you 
wish  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  vehement  pleasures  for 
your  companions  in  addition  to  the  true  ones?  '  \\Tiy, 
Socrates/  they  will  say,  'how  can  we?  seeing  that  they  are 
the  source  of  ten  thousand  hindrances  to  us ;  they  trouble 
the  souls  of  men,  which  are  our  habitation,  with  their 
madness ;  they  prevent  us  from  coming  to  the  birth,  and 
are  commonly  the  ruin  of  the  children  which  are  bom  to 
us,  causing  them  to  be  forgotten  and  unheeded ;  but  the 
true  and  pure  j)leasures,  of  which  you  spoke,  know  to  be 
of  our  family,  and  also  those  pleasures  which  accompany 
health  and  temperance,  and  which  every  Virtue,  like  a  god- 
dess, has  in  her  train  to  follow  her  about  wherever  she  goes, — 
mingle  these  and  not  the  others ;   there  would  be  great  want 
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|.   of  sense  in  any  one  who  desires  to  see  a  fair  and  perfect  PkiUbus. 
mixture,  and  to  find  in  it  what  is  the  highest  good  in  man  socratrs, 
and  in  the  universe,  and  to  divine  what  is  the  true  form  p*<>tarchus. 
of  good  —  there  would  be  great  want  of  sense  in  his  allowing 
the   pleasures,  which  are   always  in  the  company  of  folly 
and  vice,  to  mingle  with  mind  in  the  cup.'  —  Is  not  this  a  very 
rational  and  suitable  reply,  which  mind  has  made,  both  on 
her  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  the  behalf  of  memory  and  true 
opinion? 

Pro,  Most  certainly. 

Sac,  And  still  there  must  be  something  more  added,  which  Truth  is  an 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every  mixture.  S^^r^^^e 

Pro,  What  is  that?  mixture. 

Sac,  Unless  truth  enter  into  the  composition,  nothing  can 
truly  be  created  or  subsist. 

Pro,  Impossible. 

Soc,  Quite  impossible;  and  now  you  and  Philebus  must 
tell  me  whether  anything  is  still  wanting  in  the  mixture,  for 
to  my  way  of  thinking  the  argument  is  now  completed,  and 
may  be  compared  to  an  incorporeal  law,  which  is  going  to 
hold  fair  rule  over  a  living  body. 

Pro,  I  agree  with  you,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  may  we  not  say  with  reason  that  we  are  now  at  We  are  now 
the  vestibule  of  the  habitation  of  the  good?  t^^Ji^' 

Pro,  I  think  that  we  are.  good. 

Soc,  What,  then,  is  there  in  the  mixture  which  is  most  what  u  the 
precious,  and  which  is  the  principal  cause  why  such  a  state  "^'J^^**"* 
is  imiversally  beloved  by  all?     When  we  have  discovered  it,  the  mixture? 
we  will  proceed  to  ask  whether  this  omnipresent  natiu'e  is 
more  akin  to  pleasure  or  to  mind. 

Pro,  Quite  right;  in  that  way  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge. 

Soc,  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  cause  which 
renders  any  mixture  either  of  the  highest  value  or  of  none 
at  all. 

Pro,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc,  Every  man  knows  it. 

Pro,  What? 

Soc.  He  knows  that  any  want  of  measure  and  symmetry 
in  any  mixture  whatever  must  always  of  necessity  be  fatal, 
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ask   whether  pleasure  has  more  of  this  than  wisdom,  or  rkSttmt, 
wisdom  than  pleasure? 

/Vv.  Here  is  another  question  which  may  be  easily 
answered ;  for  I  imagine  that  nothing  can  ever  be  more 
immoderate  than  the  tran^>orts  of  pleasure,  or  more  in 
conformity  with  measure  than  mind  and  knowledge. 

Soc,  Very  good;  but  thoe  still  remains  the  third  test: 
Has  mind  a  greater  share  of  beauty  than  pleasure,  and  is 
mind  or  pleasure  the  fairer  of  the  two? 

/Vv.  No  one,  Socrates,  either  awake  or  dreaming,  ever 
saw  or  imagined  mind  or  wisdom  to  be  in  aught  unseemly,  at 
any  time,  past,  present,  ox  future. 

Soc.  Rig^t. 

lYo,  But  when  we  see  some  one  indulging  in   pleasures, 
16  perhaps  in  the  greatest  of  pleasures,  the  ridiculous  or  dis- 
graceful nature  of  the   action   makes   us  ashamed ;  and  so 
we  put  them  out  of  sight,  and  consign  them  to  darkness, 
under  the  idea  that  they  ought  not  to  meet  the  eye  of  day. 

Sac,  Then,  Protarchus,  you  will  proclaim  everj-where,  by  xheorier 
word  of  mouth  to  this  company,  and  by  messengers  bearing  **'«*^****-— 
the  tidings  far  and  wide,  that  pleasure  is  not  the  first   of  tKeci«nua 
possessions,  nor  yet  the  second,  but  that  in  measure,  and  the  '**''*^' 
mean,  and  the  suitable,  and  the  like,  the  eternal  nature  has 
been  found. 

J^o.  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  what  has  been 
now  said. 

•S^.  In  the  second  class  is  contained  the  symmetrical  and  (•>  die  sym> 
beautiful  and  perfect  or  sufficient,  and  all  which  are  of  that  ^^^  *^^ 
family. 

IVo.  True. 

Soc,  And  if  you  reckon  in  the  third  class  mind  and  wisdom,  o)  mind  ami 
you  will  not  be  far  wrong,  if  I  di\nne  aright  wi»d«m; 

/h?.  I  dare  say. 
•  Soc.  And  would  you  not  put  in  the  fourth  class  the  goods  (4>  »cienc«*. 
which  we  were  affirming  to  appertain  specially  to  the  soul  —  ^nk*M:"  ** 
sciences   and   arts   and   true    opinions  as    we    call    them? 
These  come  after  the  third  class,  and  form  the  fourth,  as  they 
are  certainly  more  akin  to  good  than  pleasure  is. 

1^0,  Surely.  , . 

^  <5)  pure 

Soc,  The  fifth  class  are  the  pleasures  which  were  defint^d  ptensures. 
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by  US  as  painless,  being  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  soul  herself, 
as  we  termed  them,  which  accompany,  some  the  sciences, 
and  some  the  senses  ^ 

Pro,  Perhaps. 

Soc,  And  now,  as  Orpheus  sa5rs, 

*  With  the  sixth  generation  cease  the  glory  of  my  song.' 

Here,  at  the  sixth  award,  let  us  make  an  end;  all  that 
remains  is  to  set  the  crown  on  our  discourse. 

Pro,  True. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  sum  up  and  reassert  what  has  been  said, 
thus  offering  the  third  libation  to  the  saviour  2^us. 

Pro,  How? 

Soc,  Philebus  affirmed  that  pleasure  was  alwajrs  and 
absolutely  the  good. 

J^o,  I  understand ;  this  third  libation,  Socrates,  of  which 
you  spoke,  meant  a  recapitulation. 

Soc,  Yes,  but  listen  to  the  sequel;  convinced  of  what  I 
have  just  been  saying,  and  feeling  indignant  at  the  doctrine, 
which  is  maintained,  not  by  Philebus  only,  but  by  thousands 
of  others,  I  affirmed  that  mind  was  far  better  and  far  more 
excellent,  as  an  element  of  human  life,  than  pleasure. 

/>v^  True. 

Soc.  Hut,  suspecting  that  there  were  other  things  which 
were  also  better,  1  went  on  to  say  that  if  there  was  anything 
belter  than  either,  then  I  would  claim  the  second  place  for 
mind  over  pleasure,  and  pleasure  would  lose  the  second 
place  as  well  as  the  first. 

J^'o.  You  did. 

Soc,   Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactorily  shown  than  the  G 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  both  of  them. 

JVo,   Very  true. 

Soc.  The  claims  both  of  pleasure  and  mind  to  be  the  al)so- 
lute  good  have  been  entirely  disproven  in  this  argument, 
because  they  are  both  wanting  in  self-sufficiency  and  also  in 
ade(iuacy  and  perfection. 

Pro.   Most  true. 

Soc,  But,    though    they    must   both    resign     in    favour  of 
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another,  mind  is  ten  thousand  times  nearer  and  more  akin  Pfuuinu. 
to  the  nature  of  the  conqueror  than  pleasure.  Socrates, 

Pro.  Certainly.  Pkotakchus. 

Soc,  And,  according  to  the  judgment  which  has  now  been  ^^^^"^ '". 
given,  pleasure  will  rank  fifth.  lowest  of 

Pro,  True.  goods,  and 

not  nrst,  even 

Soc.  But  not  first ;  no,  not  even  if  all  the  oxen  and  horses  if  asserted  to 
and  animals  in  the  world  by  their  pursuit  of  enjoyment  pro-  ^^"^n^JJiaJ^ 
claim  her  to  be  so ; —  although  the  many  trusting  in  them,  as  Ui  the  world 
diviners  trust  in  birds,  determine  that  pleasures  make  up  the 
good  of  life,  and  deem  the  lusts  of  animals  to  be  better 
witnesses  than  the  inspirations  of  divine  philosophy. 

Pro,  And  now,  Socrates,  we  tell  you  that  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  been  saying  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  all 
of  us. 

Soc,  And  will  you  let  me  go? 

Pro,  There  is  a  little  which  yet  remains,  and  I  will  remind 
you  of  it,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  the  first  to 
give  up  the  argument. 
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